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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THIS  BOOK 


The  story  of  this  book  well  shows  that  men 
succeed  only  as  each  is  energetic,  wise  and  upright. 
The  life  of  a  strong  family  is  the  record  of  such 
men  because  of  whom  it  is  long  and  runs  through 
the  centuries.  Few  would  long  be  remembered  but 
for  their  families. 

A  good  ancestry  is  no  more  than  a  strong 
foundation  to  build  upon.  It  will  hold  the  greatest 
achievements  any  of  us  can  rear.  Yet  all  depends 
upon  the  life  and  work  of  each  individual.  A  foun¬ 
dation  alone,  no  matter  how  fine,  will  not  avail  or 
endure.  We  must  each  build  and  so  build  that 
those  who  come  after  us  will  find  that  foundation 
not  weakened  but  greater  than  before. 

Those  who  achieved  still  live  through  the 
records  of  their  day  which  have  come  down  to  us; 
of  the  others  little  or  nothing  is  known.  This  book 
seems  to  say  to  each  of  us,  “  Go  out  and  accomplish 
things  yourself  and  persevere.” 
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Norman  Conquest  of  Ireland.  The  number  of  one’s  ancestors  doubles  with  each  generation,  so  that,  if 
no  husbands  and  wives  were  related,  the  number  of  our  contemporary  ancestors  at  the  time  of  Wil¬ 
liam6  Delafield,  who  came  to  England  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III,  would  have  been  more  than 
130,000,  at  the  time  of  King  Richard  I,  when  Richard1  de  la  ffelde  the  first  came  to  Ireland,  more  than 
2,000,000.  However,  great  numbers  of  our  ancestors  were  cousins,  more  or  less  distant,  at  their 
marriage,  for  they  generally  lived  for  many  generations  in  the  same  neighborhood.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  the  yeomen  who  lived  in  small  villages  and  cultivated  their  own  land.  Each  mar¬ 
riage  of  first  cousins  cut  the  number  of  their  ancestors  by  one  quarter,  each  marriage  of  second  cousins 
reduced  it  by  one  eighth,  etc.  And  if  the  couple  were  double  cousins,  being  perhaps  second  cousins  on 
one  side  and  fourth  on  the  other,  the  number  of  ancestors  was  correspondingly  further  reduced.  The 
gentry  were  less  apt  to  be  nearly  related  for  they  went  further  afield  for  their  wives.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  safely  assumed  that  our  ancestors  contemporary  at  any  one  time  numbered  only  a  few  thousand, 
even  as  far  back  as  the  Norman  Conquest.  Even  so,  the  lines  of  ancestors  traced  back  in  this  book 
are  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole;  and  the  great  majority,  mostly  yeomen,  cannot  be  followed  for 
lack  of  surviving  records.  Each  of  us  has  in  him  by  heredity  perhaps  nothing  at  all  or  but  a  fraction  of 
any  ancestor  of  more  than  a  few  generations  back.  Furthermore  the  principle  of  heredity  through 
chromosomes  and  genes,  as  now  accepted,  seems  to  limit  natural  heredity  at  the  utmost  to  not  more 
than  forty-eight  (possibly  sometimes  forty-nine)  ancestors  in  each  generation. 

However,  what  may  be  called  the  heredity  of  environment  generally  has,  and  has  had,  an  even 
stronger  influence  on  the  succeeding  generations  of  a  family.  “Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go:  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,”  is  as  true  today  as  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  moral  and  mental  standards  and  material  surroundings  of  the  family  and  home  generally 
do  much  to  mold  the  young  people  who  grow  up  in  them. 

To  Messrs.  J.  R.  Hutchinson  of  London  and  J.  Henry  Lea  of  New  York,  both  no  longer  living, 
belongs  much  credit  for  their  accurate  and  extensive  investigations  of  early  English  and  Irish  original 
records.  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  researches  in  Ireland  have  been  ably  supplemented  by  the  late  Dr.  God¬ 
dard  H.  Orpen  of  Monksgrange,  Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford,  the  historian,  who,  because  of  his  ex¬ 
tensive  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  first  centuries  of  Anglo-Norman 
rule,  has  been  able  to  give  invaluable  assistance  in  piecing  together  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  records. 
He  has  also  revised  many  of  the  biographies  and  written  the  sketches  of  the  political  and  social  events 
in  Ireland  and  the  historical  paragraphs,  which  follow  a  number  of  the  biographies,  and  add  much 
to  the  book. 

To  Mr.  A.  Vere  Woodman  of  Wing,  Bucks,  with  the  active  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr.  Frederick 
G.  Gurney  of  Claridges,  Eggington,  Beds,  I  am  indebted  for  the  researches  that  have  assembled  the 
materials  for  the  histories  of  most  of  the  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire,  Lincolnshire  and  some  other 
families  in  the  appendixes  to  this  book.  Indeed,  Mr.  Woodman  himself  wrote  the  principal  parts  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Mumby,  le  Poer,  Golafre,  Culworth,  Herdeberg,  and  Turville  families.  It  is 
gratifying  that  by  his  efforts  and  skill,  aided  by  the  wide  experience  and  learning  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
so  many  families  have  been  traced  to  such  early  dates.  Mr.  G.  Andrews  Moriarty  has  contributed 
in  large  measure  to  the  accounts  of  Gobion,  Audley,  fitz  Orme  and  Montgomery  families.  Mr. 
E.  A.  B.  Barnard  has  contributed  some  valuable  information  from  original  sources,  especially  as  to 
families  in  and  about  Worcestershire.  Mr.  Lewis  D.  Cook  has  given  valuable  help  in  the  study  of 
original  records  in  New  Jersey.  For  many  of  the  facts  in  the  short  account  of  the  Underhill  family 
acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Harold  Morrison  published  in  the  book  The 
Underhills  of  Warwickshire,  etc.  The  Misses  Mabel  and  Monica  Howard  have  brought  much  in¬ 
formation  to  light  by  their  long  and  patient  searches  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  other  places  of 
custody  of  ancient  documents  in  London.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Whitley  of  Preston,  England,  Secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  has  also  given  material  assistance.  Miss  Hope  Dodds  of  Home  House, 
Low  Fell,  Gateshead,  England,  has  written  the  excellent  articles  on  social  life  in  England  which, 
somewhat  modified  to  meet  the  local  circumstances  of  the  Delafelds  at  Westcote,  make  that  part  of 
the  work  so  much  more  intelligible,  and  the  historical  paragraphs  which  follow  some  of  the  biographies 
of  members  of  the  family  in  England.  Mr.  Alfred  Trego  Butler,  Windsor  Herald,  has  also  given  mate¬ 
rial  help  in  working  out  some  of  the  lines  of  ancestors  on  the  female  side,  and  in  fixing  the  correct 
arms  for  a  number  of  families.  The  late  Arthur22  John  de  la  Feld  of  Naples,  Italy,  had  the  kindness 
to  send  me  copies  of  the  family  records  in  his  possession.  To  my  father,  Maturin21  Livingston  Dela¬ 
field,  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  history  of  the  members  of  this  family  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  I  have  often  used  his  own  words  in  writing  that  part  of  this  book.  The  many  family  arms  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  appendixes  were  painted  by  Dr.  Harold  Bowditch  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  work 
owes  much  to  their  artistic  and  beautiful  conception  and  execution.  To  my  wife  I  am  indebted  for 
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her  accurate  and  patient  help  in  the  many  hours  spent  in  the  correction,  reading  and  re-reading  of  the 
proof,  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and  for  suggestions  for  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  work. 

The  Ordnance  maps  which  make  much  in  the  work  easier  to  understand,  are  included  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  and  the  Elizabethan  and  Field  maps  of  Waddesdon  with  the 
consent  of  the  Waddesdon  Parochial  Church  Council.  The  photograph  of  the  Brocas  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  published  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster. 

The  dates  used  in  this  book  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  records  from  which  the  references 
are  taken,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  change  the  earlier  dates  to  the  new  style  adopted  on 
September  2,  1752,  when  eleven  days  were  dropped  out,  making  the  next  day  September  14.  But 
the  old  English  system  of  beginning  the  year  on  March  24,  which  lasted  until  the  year  1752,  has 
been,  as  far  as  possible,  discarded  and  dates  are  shown  in  a  system  beginning  each  year  with  the 
first  day  of  January,  or  a  double  date  is  stated.  Generally  the  Christian  names  have  been  changed 
from  the  Latin  or  French  into  the  English  form,  but  an  occasional  Johan,  Reginald,  etc.,  still  remains. 

As  may  be  expected  in  a  book  compiled  from  time  to  time  as  occasional  leisure  permitted,  many 
of  the  translations  are  crude,  and  numerous  errors  doubtless  may  be  found.  Some  of  these  are  noted 
in  the  Corrigenda  and  some  others  in  the  Addenda.  They  also  show  that  the  family  is  not  descended 
from  Drummond,  and  limit  the  descent  from  Alsop  to  one  branch. 

Though  the  task  of  research  and  the  writing  of  this  book  has  been  a  labor  of  many  years,  yet  it 
has  afforded  me  no  little  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole:  “People  do  not 
know  how  entertaining  a  study  genealogy  is.  Who  begot  whom  is  a  most  amusing  kind  of  hunting; 
one  recovers  a  grandfather  instead  of  breaking  one’s  neck  —  and  then  one  grows  so  pious  to  the 
memory  of  a  thousand  persons  one  never  heard  of  before.” 

JOHN  ROSS  DELAFIELD 
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and  calling  his  sons  to  him  turned  to  the  page  which  had  upon  it  a  list  of  names  of  certain  persons  in 
Buckinghamshire  in  the  year  1434.  He  pointed  out  the  name  “Robert  Dalafeld,”  marked  it,  and 
said  to  them  that  that  Robert  was  one  of  their  forefathers.  When  my  father,  Maturin21  L.  Delafield, 
then  a  young  man,  examined  this  book  the  mark  made  by  bis  grandfather  was  still  to  be  seen. 

That  this  John  Delafield  firmly  believed  himself  to  have  been  descended  from  that  Robert  is 
further  shown  by  the  picture  of  his  arms,  sable  a  cross  flory  or,  and  crest,  a  dove  displayed  with  olive 
branch  in  beak  all  proper.  This  drawing  was  framed  and  backed  with  wood.  On  the  wooden  back  he 
wrote  his  name  and  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  America,  1783,  and  also  “Roberti  Dalafeld  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  1434.”  These  things  were  done  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  first  of  Burke’s  works 
was  published. 

All  at  once  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  survival  of  the  name  was  solved  by  the  finding  of  an  entry 
on  a  Fine  Roll  of  the  year  1394,  which  acknowledged  receipt  from  William  de  la  ffelde,  of  Westcote 
in  County  Bucks,  of  one  mark.  The  roll  was  a  list  of  persons  stated  to  have  been  born  in  Ireland,  and 
the  payment  was  for  leave  to  remain  in  England.  This  one  entry  solved  the  problem  of  the  use  of  the 
French  prefix  in  the  name  and  its  survival,  and  also  the  smallness  of  the  family.  They  were  late  comers 
to  England  and  had  not  had  time  to  multiply  and  scatter  widely. 

A  further  examination  of  the  early  records  soon  brought  to  light  a  number  of  mentions  of  this 
William,  who  was  an  attorney  at  law  living  at  Westcote  in  Waddesdon,  Bucks.  In  the  first  of  these  in 
1374,  he  was  called  “William  Dalafeld,”  but  his  name  was  frequently  spelled  “de  la  ffelde.”  How¬ 
ever,  after  1400  the  name  seldom  appears  in  three  words,  the  spelling  became  very  uncertain;  but  the 
forms  “Delafeld,”  “Dalafeld,”  “Dallafeild,”  and  “Dalefield”  seem  to  have  been  the  most  usual  until 
about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  spelling  finally  settled  into  the 
form  now  in  use. 

The  discovery  of  William’s  Irish  origin  led  to  a  study  of  the  records  in  that  country.  Here  there 
were  a  number  of  persons  of  this  name  living  mostly  in  counties  Dublin,  Meath  and  Louth,  and  all 
apparently  descended  either  from  “Richard  de  ffelda,  the  Queen’s  servant,”  who  had  on  November  7, 
1201,  a  grant  of  “the  land  which  belonged  to  Elias  de  Pinkeney  in  Ireland”  from  King  John,  or 
apparently  from  Thomas  fitz  Adam,  or  from  Simon  de  la  ffelde  of  Dublin  City.  The  earliest  mention 
of  Richard  in  Ireland  is  in  a  deed  dated  between  1196  and  1198. 

The  name  was  at  first  often  spelled  “de  La  ffeld”,  and  this  curious  use  of  the  capital  letter  gives 
the  only  cue  to  its  origin  and  indicates  that  it  was  a  place  name.  It  would  translate  “from  La  ffelde.” 
La  ffelde  was  evidently  a  place  name;  probably  one  of  the  villages  or  places  of  this  name  in  England. 

In  Ireland,  the  name  kept  its  original  form  until  about  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  particles  began  to  be  omitted  from  the  name,  and  only  the  more  prominent  branches  of  the 
family  retained  them.  The  name  was  occasionally  run  together  into  one  word,  as  it  was  in  England 
where  “de  la  ffelde”  became  “Delafeld”  and  “de  la  Mare”  “de  la  Ware”  and  “de  la  Bere”  and  other 
similar  names  changed  their  form  to  “Delamare”  “Delaware,”  “Delabere,”  and  the  like. 

The  people  of  Ireland  were  divided  into  three  general  classes,  the  ruling  class  who  spoke  French, 
their  English  speaking  retainers  and  the  towns  people,  and  the  native  Irish  who  spoke  Celtic.  The 
first  group  included  the  officials,  the  men  of  education  and  the  principal  landholders.  While  they 
habitually  spoke  and  wrote  the  Anglo-Norman  French  dialect  and  used  it  on  all  occasions  of  impor¬ 
tance,  they  had  also  to  know  English  because  this  was  the  language  of  their  retainers  and  yeomen 
and  the  towns  people  who  very  greatly  outnumbered  them.  The  names  for  places  and  things  adopted 
by  this  English  speaking  majority  also  prevailed.  So  we  find  “  ffeldeston  ”  with  its  English  termination 
rather  than  the  French  equivalent. 

That  the  de  la  ffeldes  belonged  to  the  Anglo-Norman  French  speaking  class  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  following: 

In  the  grant  of  lands  by  Henry  de  Wotton  in  1213-14  the  name  appears  Richard  “de  la  ffeude.” 
Then  in  1243,  in  the  Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  his  son’s  name  is  written  Nicholas 
“de  La  ffeud.”  In  1305,  in  the  marriage  contract,  the  name  is  written  William  “de  la  ffeude,”  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Plea  Rolls  contain  a  reference  to  “Bertram  de  la  ffeud.”  1  Even  later,  in  Ulster’s 
Office  Arms  Book  B,  p.  92,  the  name  is  written  “Delafield  or  Delafew.”  Feud  was  the  French  way  of 
pronouncing  feld  or  field  (Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  English  Place-names,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  113, 
by  Mawer  and  Stenton).  This  softening  of  the  “1”  into  “u”  is  common  in  French  in  the  combinations 
-ol,  -ul,  -al,  followed  by  a  consonant,  more  rare  with  -el  in  a  similar  position,  but  paralleled  by  the 
French  feutre,  representing  an  older  feltre,  from  Low  Latin  feltrum,  Italian  feltro,  English  felt. 


1  This  strange  spelling  appears,  also,  in  1270, 1275  and  1280,  in  records  relating  to  the  de  la  ffeldes  of  Hardwick  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  but  not  elsewhere  so  far  as  now  known. 
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Similarly  there  is  bellus,  bel,  beau;  sigillum,  seel,  sceau,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  many  indications  that 
the  de  la  ffeldes  and  the  people  with  whom  they  lived  spoke  the  Anglo-Norman  French  dialect  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  survival  of  these  French  prefixes  in  English  proper  names  seems  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  meaning  was  forgotten.  They  were  run  together  into  one  word  which  was  spelled  with  a 
capital  “D,”  and  the  first  vowel  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
before  and  after,  was  very  often  changed  from  “e”  to  “a”  and  the  “1”  was  doubled.  The  Delafield 
family  name  followed  the  general  rule  in  these  ways.  There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  this  subject 
fully,  but  a  few  examples  are  given. 

In  the  printed  calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  of  England,  selecting  a  few  volumes  at  random  relating 
to  a  period  during  the  fifteenth  century,  appear  the  names  “Dalebefe,”  “Dalamere,”  “Dalamore,” 
and  “Dalafeld,”  and  the  persons  so  named  were  men  of  education  and  prominence  often  holding  pub¬ 
lic  office  of  importance.  Similar  forms  of  spelling  such  names  obtained  also  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  printed  calendar  of  Letters  and  Papers  Foreign  and  Domestic  for  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII 
there  are  for  the  years  1545  and  1547,  copies  of  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords;  these  make  men¬ 
tion  amongst  others  of  Lord  “Dallaware.”  In  the  volume  for  1545  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  25 
February  1545,  written  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers  to  his  servant,  in  which  he  sends  a  message  to  “Lady 
and  Mistress  Dallavall.”  In  1516,  John  “Dalamere”  appears  as  Escheator  of  Worcestershire;  and  in 
1536  the  same  name  appears  spelled  “Dalamer,”  “Dealamere”  and  “Dalimer,”  and  in  the  same  year 
“Dallapraye”  and  “Dalarever.”  Doubtless  a  further  search  would  reveal  other  variations  of  the 
spelling,  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  of  the  names  that  had  formerly 
commenced  with  the  particles  “de”  “la.”  It  is  interesting  that  the  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the 
surname  of  the  Delamare  family  treated  of  in  Appendix  62  of  this  work  parallel  those  of  the  name 
Delafield.  It  is  found  written  in  Latin  “de  Mara”  and  “de  Lamara,”  and  in  French  and  English  docu¬ 
ments  “de  la  Mare,”  “Dalamare”  and  “Dalemare.” 

It  happened  that  William  de  la  ffelde,  the  attorney,  came  to  England  before  his  branch  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  Ireland  dropped  the  prefixes  from  the  name,  and  it  is  to  this  and  to  the  subsequent  English  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  consequent  spelling  of  it  phonetically  as  one 
word  that  is  due  its  survival  in  the  present  form.  Yet  the  old  form  of  spelling  the  name  in  three  words 
appeared  occasionally  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  name,  though  the  spelling  has  varied,  has  always  been  pronounced  in  the  same  way  when 
spoken  in  English.  The  later  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  middle  English  word  “feld”  or  “felde”  was  al¬ 
ways  pronounced  with  a  long  “e”  and  the  pronunciation  was  not  changed,  even  when  the  word  was 
spelled  “fild”  and  “fyld,”  for  both  these  vowels,  in  middle  English  and  before,  when  long,  were 
pronounced  with  the  sound  of  “e”  in  “eve.” 

In  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  1  the  pronunciation  given  for  the  name  well  illustrates  the 
sound  of  the  long  “e”  as  follows:  “Delafield  (del'  a-feld),  Francis,  American  physician.”  The  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  first  two  syllables  seems  not  to  be  correct  but  is  followed  in  other  similar  names,  for  in¬ 
stance:  “De  La  Warr,  or  Delaware  (del'a-war),  Thomas  West,  Baron.  Colonial  governor  of  Virginia.” 

The  clerks  of  the  olden  times  sometimes  tried  to  make  the  spelling  indicate  thelong  “e”sound. 
So  in  1298  “William  de  la  ffeelde”  of  Glynsurd  brought  an  action  for  the  stealing  of  four  oxen,  and 
in  1299  in  the  entry  charging  that  the  brothers  Reynold,  Michael  and  Bertram  had  beaten  Michael  de 
Cravill  the  name  is  spelled  “de  la  ffeelde,”  and  in  1434  appears  “Robert  Dalafeeld”  of  Westcote, 
Bucks.  Such  forms  of  spelling  the  name  occur  from  time  to  time  until  the  seventeenth  century  when 
it  became  the  rule  for  the  word  felde  to  be  spelled  feild  or  field. 

Of  the  families  described  in  the  appendixes  in  this  work,  the  one  most  nearly  comparable  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to  the  Delafields  was  the  Gurneys.  As  the  original  rec¬ 
ords  relating  to  them  at  this  period  are  much  more  fully  preserved  than  those  for  the  Delafelds,  they 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  to  infer  some  facts  as  to  the  latter.  In  both  cases  the  head  of  the  family  was 
generally  designated  “husbandman,”  though  Robert  Delafeld  was  also  in  1432  described  as  a  yeo¬ 
man  (de  Banco  Plea  Rolls,  686,  mem.  308;  687,  mem.  81;  688,  mem.  246).  The  distinction  is  not  an 
important  one  and  may  be  due  to  the  somewhat  larger  freehold  of  the  Delafelds.  They  had  more  than 
115  acres  and  the  Gurneys  held  90.  This  may  also  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  Delafelds  on 
jury  lists  and  amongst  those  who  took  the  oath  in  1434. 

That  the  Gurneys  even  in  the  junior  lines  were  buried  in  the  church  at  Stone  is  evidenced  by  the 
will  of  Thomas  Gurney  dated  6  May  1520  in  which  he  provides  “To  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  St. 


1  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  published  by  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  1910.  Appendix 
called  “Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary.” 
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John  Baptist  of  Stone  before  the  chancel  joining  to  my  grandfather.”  Evidently  his  wish  was  accom¬ 
plished,  for  Brown  Willis  writing  in  1712  speaks  of  a  marble  in  the  body  of  the  church  between  the 
cross  aisles  with  the  inscription  in  brass  “Here  lyeth  Thomas  Gorney  and  Agnes  his  Wyf  which 
Thomas  dyed  the  8th  Day  of  May  MCCCCCXX  one  whose  Soul  Jesu  have  Mercy  Amen.”  He  men¬ 
tions  another  marble  near  with  the  inscription  in  brass  “Orate  pro  aiabus  Willi  de  Gorney  quondam 
de  Bishopston  &  Agnetis  uxor  ejus  qui  quidem  Willus  obiit  XXIX  Die  Maij  A°  Dni  MCCCCLXXII 
et  pr  dca  Agnet’  ob  —  Die  —  A°  Dni  MCCCCLXX.”  Most  of  the  brasses  had  then  been  torn  out  of 
the  churches  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  marble  tombs,  altars,  etc.,  smashed.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  had  once  been  monuments  to  the  earlier  Gurneys  in  the  church  at  Stone.  Similarly, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  were  Delafeld  brasses  and  monuments  in  St.  Christophers  Church, 
Waddesdon,  where  William  Delafeld  by  his  will,  dated  1544,  asked  to  be  buried  beneath  his  seat 
and  where  his  ancestors  were  almost  certainly  buried.  Thomas  Gurney,  who  died  in  1480,  a  member 
of  a  junior  line  of  the  Gurneys  of  Bishopstone,  became  an  attorney  and  was  for  some  years  deputy 
sheriff  for  Bucks,  Oxon  and  Beds,  and  escheator  of  Hunt’s  and  Camb’s. 

The  place  name  “Fieldstown”  in  Co.  Dublin,  from  which  members  of  this  family  have  named 
their  estates  from  time  to  time,  is  derived  from  the  family  name.  This  place  had  been  called  Glynsurd, 
which  means  in  Celtic  the  clean  or  clear  or  sacred  vale  or  ravine,  referring  no  doubt  to  the  depression 
in  which  the  holy  well  is  located.  It  was  granted  to  Richard  de  la  ffelde  by  King  John  while  Dominus 
of  Ireland  and  before  he  became  King  of  England,  and  became  his  principal  manor  in  Ireland,  and 
was  retained  in  the  family  as  their  chief  residence  until  about  the  year  1500,  when  it  passed  to  the 
Barne walls  through  the  marriage  of  Katherine,  sister  and  heiress  of  John  de  la  ffelde.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  came  to  be  called  “Glynsurd  or  the  Manor  of  ffeldeston,”  and  has 
retained  the  latter  name  to  the  present  day.  The  word  “ton”  meant  a  manor  or  estate  or  villa.  The 
name  had  doubtless  at  first  been  “de  la  ffelde’s  ton.”  This  had  gradually  contracted  into  “ffeldeston,” 
and  then  had  changed,  with  the  spelling  of  the  words  of  which  it  was  made  up,  into  “Fieldstown.” 
This  manor  had  originally  contained  three  carucates  of  land,  about  790  acres.  Other  places  in  Ireland 
had  been  named  after  members  of  the  family,  but  all  have  now  lost  the  name  except  Fieldstown. 
One  of  these  was  “ Richardifeld ”  or  the  “Villa  de  la  field”  in  County  Louth  near  Dundalk.  This 
place  became  known  during  the  fourteenth  century  as  “Hayneston  de  la  field”  and  is  now  known  as 
“Haynestown.”  Another  was  the  “Villa  Reginald  de  la  field.”  This  seems  to  have  been  a  name  applied 
for  a  short  time  to  Culduff  in  County  Dublin,  near  Castleknock,  and  never  came  into  general  use. 

The  name  Fieldston  was  given  by  Major  Joseph  Delafield  about  the  year  1830,  to  a  tract  of  about 
three  hundred  acres  on  the  Hudson  River,  New  York;  a  name  which  it  still  retains  though  incorpo¬ 
rated  within  the  City  of  New  York  since  the  year  1874. 

The  town  and  township  named  “Delafield”  in  Wisconsin  were  so  named  after  Charles21  Delafield 
who  had  a  large  farm  there.  A  small  town  in  Illinois  was  named  “Delafield”  after  his  father  John20 
Delafield.  A  street  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  was  named  after  the  same  John  Delafield.  Streets  in 
New  York  City,  and  in  Aspinwall,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  have  also  been  named  “Delafield”  after  the 
family  of  Maturin21  L.  Delafield.  It  is  said  that  the  street  of  this  name  in  London  was  named  after 
Joseph19  Delafield.  Delafield  Place  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  named  after  General  Richard20  Delafield, 
as  are  also  Delafield  Pond  and  Delafield  Road  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
New  York.1 

As  members  of  the  family,  and  also  some  ancestors  on  the  distaff  side,  were  entitled  knight,  others 
esquire,  others  gentleman,  others  Mr.  and  others  yeoman  and  husbandman,  it  seems  well  to  note 
here  something  about  the  meanings  of  these  terms  at  the  dates  when  they  were  so  used. 

The  word  knight  meant  originally  a  youth,  an  attendant,  a  servant  and  subsequently  a  young 
man  at  arms,  a  retainer  of  a  lord.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  a  man  of  noble  birth  trained  to  arms  as  a 
mounted  soldier.  In  England  under  the  feudal  system  it  required  also  the  freehold  ownership  of  a 
certain  amount  of  land,  called  a  knight’s  fee,  and  to  this  was  attached  certain  burdens  of  military  and 
other  service  which  made  many  men  try  to  avoid  the  dignity.  This  explains  the  fines  imposed  on  John 
de  la  field  of  Louth  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  also  the  similar  fines  paid  by  Simon 
Darches,  client  of  William  Delafeld  in  Bucks,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  century;  and  also  the 


1  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  property  in  Standon,  Herts,  called  “  Dellefeld  ”.  Similarly  there  was  a  field  called  “  Dell 
Field  in  the  parish  of  Weeley  in  Essex  (Essex  Archaeological  Society,  New  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  73).  And  there  was  another 
in  Buckinghamshire  “.  .  .  and  so  between  Wormenhall  field  to  le  Wykehouse  and  from  thence  to  Gulpesmede  and  so  by  the 
ridge  of  Delefelde  to  le  Spanne  .  .  .”  (Excheq.  Accts.  Forest  Proc.  K.  R.,  bundle  I,  no.  8);  and  another  in  Sarratt  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire  called  in  a  deed  dated  20  May  1652,  “Dell  Field.”  The  origin  of  these  names  was  descriptive  meaning  the  field 
with  the  dell  in  it.  They  have  no  bearing  on  the  surname  Delafield. 
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payment  made  by  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  of  ffeldeston  during  the  fifteenth  century  to  secure  exemption 
from  this  and  other  burdens.  Men  generally  preferred  to  remain  esquires  and  to  be  free  from  these 
burdens. 

The  term  esquire  meant  originally  shield  bearer,  from  which  it  came  to  mean  especially  a  man-at- 
arms  attendant  upon  a  knight  or  mounted  heavy-armed  warrior.  In  England  it  was  later  used  in  an 
especial  sense  as  a  title  of  dignity  next  in  degree  below  that  of  knight.  As  such  it  was  given  to  the 
oldest  sons  of  knights,  the  oldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  noblemen,  officers  of  the  king’s  court 
and  household,  barristers,  justices  of  the  peace  while  in  commission,  sheriffs,  gentlemen  who  had 
held  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  etc.  The  word  armiger  was  equivalent  to  esquire  and  both 
were  sometimes  used  in  place  of  gentleman. 

Gentleman  is  derived  from  the  Latin  gentilis,  meaning  a  person  of  good  or  noble  family,  and  the 
word  man.  In  England  it  meant  any  man  above  the  rank  of  yeoman  including  noblemen;  in  a  more 
limited  sense  a  man  who  without  a  title  bears  a  coat  of  arms  or  whose  ancestors  have  been  freemen; 
one  of  the  class  holding  a  middle  rank  between  the  nobility  and  yeomanry. 

Mister  is  synonymous  with  master,  and  is  generally  written  “Mr.”  It  was  used  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  before  as  a  title  of  dignity  equivalent  to  gentleman.  More  recently  it  has  become  a 
mere  conventional  form  of  address  and  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  any  man  without  regard  to  his 
station. 

Yeoman  or  yoman  is  derived  from  two  Anglo-Saxon  words  ga,  gea  or  ge,  meaning  a  province, 
district,  or  village,  and  man.  Literally,  the  man  of  the  province  or  district.  He  must  be  a  freeholder 
having  free  land  of  forty  shillings  by  the  year  (not  less  than  two  virgates),  and  who  was  thereby 
qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire,  and  do  any  other  act  for  which  the  law  re¬ 
quired  one  who  was  “probus  et  legalis  homo.”  The  title  remained  one  of  some  dignity  and  in  a  letter 
dated  August  24,  1915,  Sir  H.  Farnham  Burke,  then  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  defined  it  in  these  words: 
“Yeoman  was  the  general  description  of  a  gentleman  in  the  early  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
As  a  rule  in  the  Visitation  families  the  elder  son  was  called  ‘esquire’  and  the  younger  sons  ‘yeo¬ 
men’.”  Yeomen  and  other  freeholders  often  also  held  extensive  copyhold  lands. 

The  term  franklin,  though  less  often  used,  had  the  same  meaning  and  application  as  yeoman. 

Husbandman  meant  originally  a  man  who  held  and  cultivated  a  husband-land.  This  term  meant 
the  freehold  land  held  by  the  tenants  of  a  manor  in  contradistinction  to  the  demesne  land  hel  d  by  the 
lord,  and  the  copyholds  of  the  villeins  or  customary  tenants.  The  normal  husband-land,  also  called 
virgate  or  yardland,  was  two  oxgangs,  which  amounted  in  Buckinghamshire  roughly  to  about  thirty 
acres  though  the  amount  of  land  in  an  oxgang  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  husband¬ 
men  were  the  class  next  below  the  yeomen.  There  was,  however,  in  common  usage  no  clearly  marked 
distinction  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  same  man  was  frequently  known  indiffer¬ 
ently  by  either  title.1  Indeed  as  the  references  to  the  Claymonds  of  Frampton  during  the  fifteenth 
century  show  the  titles  gentleman  and  husbandman  were  often  indifferently  used  for  the  same 
person. 

Below  these  in  the  social  scale  came  the  lesser  free  tenants,  the  customary  tenants  or  neifs  or 
villeins  and  the  laborers.  The  last  might  or  might  not  be  freemen  according  to  their  parentage,  for 

1  The  following  is  of  interest  because  it  appears  to  show  that  there  was  then  a  marked  difference  between  yeoman  and  hus¬ 
bandman.  This  was  not,  however,  the  case.  For  the  difference  was  here  used  as  a  technical  ground  to  enable  the  court  to  get 
rid  of  the  matter. 

“Kent:  On  24  October  in  the  second  year  of  the  present  king,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  take  William  Beeke  of  Ash  near 
Sandwich,  husbandman,  who  had  been  outlawed  in  the  aforesaid  county  at  the  suit  of  William  Norreys  on  a  plea  of  trespass. 
The  sheriff  is  to  produce  his  body  here  (in  court)  on  the  fifteenth  day  from  Michaelmas  to  do  and  receive  (what  the  court 
enjoins  on  him).  The  aforesaid  William  Beeke  came  in  person  now  (i.e.,  on  the  given  day)  .  .  .  and  said  that  by  the  law 
of  the  land  he  should  be  acquitted  and  exonerated  of  the  outlawry,  and  should  be  duly  dismissed  from  the  said  court  and  set 

at  large.  He  said  that  the  day  the  writ  (was  issued)  he  was  a  yeoman  and  not  a  husbandman  as  the  writ  supposed,  etc . 

The  sheriff  is  instructed  (i.e.,  by  the  court)  to  inform  William  Norreys  that  he  is  to  appear  (in  court)  on  the  Octave  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  to  show  (cause)  why  the  aforesaid  William  Beeke  should  not  be  duly  exonerated  of  the  outlawry.  ...  On  (the  given  day) 
William  Halke  of  Canterbury,  gentleman,  Antony  Dalyfeld  of  Canterbury,  gentleman,  Thomas  Coyer  of  the  parish  of  Brede 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  gentleman,  and  John  Marley  of  Canterbury,  yeoman,  mainprize  (i.e.,  act  as  pledges)  for  William  Beeke 
(undertaking)  to  have  his  body  here  (in  court)  at  the  said  term,  etc.  On  the  given  day  William  Beeke  came  in  person,  but 
William  Norreys,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  plea  was  solemnly  called  (in  court)  and  did  not  come.  The  Sheriff  now  (informs  the 
court)  that  William  Norreys  is  dead.  On  this  William  Beeke  and  James  Hobard,  who  is  following  the  case  for  the  king,  said  that 
by  the  testimony  and  information  of  James  Isaak  of  Patrykesbourn  in  Co.  Kent,  esq.,  John  Fogge  of  Asshelfford  in  the  same 
county,  esq.,  Thomas  May  of  Lamberherst  in  the  same  county,  gentleman,  William  Halke  of  Canterbury,  gentleman,  Antony 
Dalowefeld  of  Canterbury,  gentleman,  and  Walter  Ledys  of  Ikham,  in  Co.  Kent,  yeoman,  as  well  as  of  others  dwelling  in 
county  of  Kent,  they  are  creditably  informed  that  William  Beeke  the  day  of  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  the  said  William  Norreys, 
and  always  afterwards,  was  a  yeoman  and  not  a  husbandman  as  was  supposed  in  the  writ.  Therefore  the  outlawry  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  annulled”  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  906,  4  Hy.  VII,  m.  126  dors.). 
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the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  freeman  were  free  even  though  he  or  she  owned  no  land.  While  freehold 
land  could  not  be  owned  by  a  villein,  yet  a  freeman  might  hold  copyhold  land  and  do  service  for  it  as 
though  he  were  a  bondman. 

The  customary  tenants  were  generally  classed  according  to  the  portion  of  a  virgate  (about  thirty 
acres)  that  they  held  as  virgatarius,  semi-virgatarius  and  occasionally  quationarius.  Cottagers  were 
the  poorest  class  of  customary  tenants,  who  held  little  or  no  arable  land,  but  only  a  cottage  and 
garden.  These  tended  to  sink  into  the  last  class,  the  free  laborers,  to  be  distinguished  from  free 
tenants.  This  class  was  formed  from  various  elements.  In  the  first  place  there  were  younger  sons  of 
free  tenants.  It  was  unusual  to  subdivide  a  free  holding.  The  land  passed  to  the  eldest  son,  and  if  the 
younger  sons  were  not  able  to  set  up  for  themselves,  they  might  remain  living  with  their  brother  and 
working  for  him  or  for  anyone  else  who  would  hire  them.  There  were  also  less  respectable  recruits  to 
free  labor,  runaway  apprentices,  villeins  who  had  fled  from  their  lords  in  order  to  obtain  freedom, 
soldiers  back  from  the  wars.  The  possibility  of  hiring  cheap  and  effective  free  labor  had  much  to  do 
with  the  end  of  the  old  system  of  exacting  personal  service  from  the  villeins.  A  laborer  was  a  landless 
man  and  not  infrequently  might  be  comparatively  rich  in  personal  property  or  money. 

The  period  from  1375  to  1500  saw  the  practical  extinction  of  villeinage.  It  was  not,  however,  for¬ 
mally  ended  until  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Although  personal  service  was  still  often  rendered  as  late  as  1375 
and  later,  yet  on  the  whole,  by  this  time  the  villeins  had  commuted  their  services  for  an  annual  money 
payment.  After  the  Black  Death  in  1349,  when  tenants  were  few,  it  became  usual  for  landlords  to 
lease  the  holdings  which  had  formerly  been  “in  bondage”  to  their  tenants  for  terms  of  years  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  rent,  the  tenant  renewing  the  lease  by  paying  a  fine  before  it  expired.  Thus  the 
distinction  came  to  be  between  the  freehold  and  copyhold  tenants  instead  of  between  free  tenants 
and  villeins. 

A  carucate  of  land  was  about  100  acres.  So  in  the  inquisition  post  mortem  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay, 
lord  of  Waddesdon,  it  was  found  that  there  were  held  there,  amongst  other  property,  four  carucates 
of  land  containing  404  acres.  A  virgate  in  Westcote  and  Waddesdon  was  thirty  acres,  in  Hartwell 
somewhat  more  than  twenty  acres. 

Dr.  G.  II.  Fowler  states  that  the  acre  was  the  primitive  agricultural  unit  of  area  equal  to  a  day’s 
plowing  (forenoon’s)  —  nominally  220  yards  by  22  yards.  But  until  quite  recently  the  acre  was  not  an 
exact  area  of  land.  Surface  measurement  on  a  horizontal  plane  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  except  perhaps  learned  clerks.  For  many  centuries  men  worked  only  by  linear  measurements 
along  the  ground  (by  the  rod  or  pole  of  16*4  feet,  perhaps  used  to  guide  the  oxen).  In  medieval  times 
when  a  man  bought  an  acre  of  land,  he  thought  of  a  piece  of  land  about  the  size  of  a  day’s  work.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  enclosures  that  introduced  more  exact  surveying  into  rural  economy. 

These  carucates  and  virgates  were  not,  however,  until  after  the  inclosures  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  owned  in  continuous  areas.  They  were  made  up  of  strips  of  acre  and  half  acre  lots  and  smaller, 
mingled  with  similar  lots  belonging  to  others  and  generally  separated  by  balks  or  ridges  of  sod.  The 
larger  areas  in  continuous  ownership  were  generally  called  parks  or  closes.  Of  these  the  parks  were  the 
larger  and  there  was  generally  one  in  each  manor,  part  of  the  demesne  belonging  with  the  manor 
house,  while  the  closes,  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  acres  in  area,  were  held  by  the  freeholders  gener¬ 
ally  near  their  houses  or  as  part  of  the  homestead.  Commons  and  waste  land  were  generally  also  con¬ 
tinuous  areas  of  more  or  less  extent  owned  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  but  subject  to  many  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  manor. 

The  lord’s  demesne  differed  from  the  holdings  of  the  freeholders  principally  in  size.  It  included  the 
park,  etc.,  and  generally  a  large  proportion  of  the  acre  and  half  acre  strips  of  arable  land  “lying  dis- 
bursedly  in  the  fields  ”  along  with  those  of  the  other  freeholders  and  of  the  copyholders,  or  neifs.  So 
the  four  carucates  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay  above  mentioned  did  not  include  the  park,  but  were  made 
up  of  these  strips  of  land  in  the  fields,  and  perhaps  some  closes  and  meadow. 

A  knight’s  fee  was  of  varying  area  and  might  contain  four  or  five  carucates. 

For  a  good  account  of  local  conditions,  customs,  life,  costume,  etc.,  in  England  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  reference  is  made  to  the  first  part  of  Chapter  V  of  this  work.  Similar  short 
treatises  at  the  beginnings  of  other  chapters  cover  like  subjects  at  other  dates,  but  do  not  discuss 
them  so  fully. 

As  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  parishes  and  parish  officers  in  this  work  a  brief  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  A.  Vere  Woodman,  dated  4  April,  1932,  is  appropriate: 

“I  have  lately  been  reading  the  ‘Canons  of  the  Church  of  England’  .  .  . 

“The  90th  Canon  states:  ‘The  Churchwardens  or  Questmen  of  every  parish  and  two  or  three  or  more  discreet 
persons  —  to  be  chosen  for  Sidesmen  or  Assistants.’ 
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“The  91st  Canon  says:  ‘The  Parish  Clerk  to  be  chosen  by  Parson  or  Vicar  and  the  said  clerk  shall  be  of 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  least,  and  known  to  the  said  Parson,  Vicar  or  Minister,  to  be  of  honest  conversation, 
and  sufficient  for  his  reading,  writing,  and  also  for  his  competent  skill  in  singing,  if  it  may  be.  ’ 

“In  former  times  the  Clerk’s  office  was  of  far  greater  importance  than  it  is  now.  He  often  drew  up  wills  and 
must  have  been  one  of  the  best  educated  men  in  the  parish. 

“The  92nd  Canon  dealing  with  Probate  of  wills  states  that  persons  appearing  for  the  probate  of  any  will  shall 
be  charged  with  an  oath  whether  they  know  if  the  party  deceased  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  goods  in  any  other 
diocese  amounting  to  the  value  of  five  pounds.  And  if  the  deceased  had  such  goods  then  the  said  cause  belonged 
to  the  Prerogative  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  province. 

“The  116th  Canon  says  that  the  Churchwardens  and  Sidesmen  shall  not  be  forced  to  present  above  once  in 
every  year  if  such  be  customary  nor  above  twice  in  any  diocese  except  it  be  at  the  Bishop’s  visitation. 

“At  Waddesdon  and  Dinton  two  courts  a  year  seem  to  have  been  customary.  The  second  was  apparently  held 
at  Aylesbury  2  October  1578.  At  the  earlier  court  in  April  the  churchwardens  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be 
sworn  into  their  office. 

“The  70th  Canon  deals  with  the  Register.  A  parchment  book  was  to  be  provided  (this  was  ordered  in  1597. 
The  Canons  are  dated  1603)  wherein  shall  be  written  all  christenings,  weddings  and  burials  which  have  been  in 
that  parish  since  the  time  that  the  law  was  first  made  in  that  behalf  (i.e.,  in  1538)  so  far  as  the  ancient  books 
can  be  procured,  but  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen.  The  book  to  be  made  up  every 
week  on  Sunday  (I  doubt  if  this  was  ever  done)  and  signed  by  Minister  and  Wardens  (very  rarely  done).  And  the 
churchwardens  shall,  every  year  within  one  month  of  Lady  day,  transmit  to  the  Bishop  or  his  Chancellor  a 
true  copy.”  (These  are  the  transcripts  to  be  preserved  in  the  Registry  of  the  said  Bishop.) 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  FAMILY  —  RICHARD  DE  LA  FFELDE  AND  HIS  CHILDREN 


Part  I 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  IRELAND  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  YEAR  1200  A.D. 

Before  writing  the  story  of  the  family  in  Ireland,  as  obtained  from  the  public  and  private  records, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  give  an  outline  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  leading  up  to  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  into  which  Richard  de  la  ffelde  and  his  associates  came.  This  outline,  meagre 
as  it  is,  will  help  the  reader  to  picture  to  himself  the  environment  —  so  widely  different  from  ours  — 
in  which  the  earlier  members  of  the  family  lived  and  may  perhaps  render  more  intelligible  some  of  the 
bald  entries  which  follow.  At  intervals,  as  the  history  of  the  family  proceeds,  those  changes  in  the 
political  situation  and  social  conditions,  and  those  public  events  which  must  in  some  degree  have 
affected  the  lives  of  the  individuals  mentioned,  will  be  briefly  noticed.  These  changes  and  events 
will  form,  so  far  as  they  go,  a  background,  varying  with  the  times,  to  the  isolated  glimpses  of  suc¬ 
cessive  members  of  the  family,  which  are  all  that  our  sources  enable  us  to  see.  Nevertheless,  incom¬ 
plete  and  sometimes  obscure  as  these  glimpses  are,  we  venture  to  think  that  considering  the  long  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  numerous  gaps  occurring  in  the  various  series  of  records  that  have  alone  been  pre¬ 
served,  the  marvel  rather  is  that  so  many  authentic  notices  have  survived  concerning  a  family  which 
appears  to  have  played  no  very  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Many  centuries  before  the  Normans  came,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  of  mixed  descent. 
“  The  profound  historians  ”  of  Early  Ireland  distinguished  three  different  races,  the  distinction  resting 
partly  on  physical  features,  but  mainly  on  supposed  mental  and  moral  qualities.  These  three  races 
they  equated  with  three  groups  of  traditional  invaders.  Modern  ethnologists,  building  on  more 
scientific  grounds,  also  recognize  three  racial  elements  in  Ireland,  corresponding  to  the  three  broad 
European  types.  They  believe  that  a  dark  complexioned,  long-headed  people  of  medium  height  — 
“the  Mediterranean  type”  —  inhabited  Ireland  from  neolithic  times  and  were  so  far  from  being 
exterminated  by  subsequent  waves  of  immigrants  that  they  form  one  of  the  pi'evailing  types  of  Irish¬ 
men  today.  Then  they  note  the  advent,  perhaps  many  centuries  B.C.,  of  a  round-headed  people  — 
“the  Alpine  type”  —  who  introduced  the  use  of  bronze.  They  raised  the  great  chambered  mounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Boyne  and  cut  the  spirals  on  the  Megaliths.  These  people  probably  spoke  a  Proto- 
Celtic  tongue,  and  may  have  been  of  Celtic  stock,  but  they  seem  to  have  made  little  impress  on  the 
physical  features  of  the  inhabitants.  Finally,  ethnologists  note  the  arrival,  not  very  long  before  the 
Christian  Era,  of  a  tall,  fair-haired,  rather  long-headed  people,  who  introduced  what  is  known  as  the 
La  Tene  designs  (also  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  Constance  in  Switzerland),  and,  what  was  more 
immediately  significant,  brought  with  them  iron  weapons  with  which  they  gradually  mastered  the 
whole  island.  These  people  certainly  spoke  a  Celtic  language,  and  imposed  it  and  a  Celtic  culture  on 
the  rest;  but  language  is  no  test  of  race,  and  they  are  now  regarded  by  most  modern  ethnologists  as 
belonging  to  the  third  great  racial  type,  called  “Nordic,”  which  spread  over  the  northwestern  parts  of 
Europe.  If  these  conclusions  be  correct,  the  curious  result  follows  that,  though  at  the  dawn  of  history 
we  find  the  Gaelic  tongue  and  a  Celtic  culture  widespread  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  assert  the  existence 
there,  to  any  prevailing  extent,  of  a  Gaelic  or  Celtic  race.  As  Sir  John  Rhys  once  said,  “Skulls  are 
harder  than  consonants,”  and  perhaps  we  should  add,  color  is  more  permanent  than  culture. 

In  the  course  of  the  centuries  that  followed  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland,  Christian 
missionaries  brought  with  them  some  of  the  seeds  of  art  and  learning,  which,  in  the  stormy  period 
consequent  on  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  few  opportunities  of  germinating.  The  primi¬ 
tive  monasteries,  thus  founded,  grew  and  flourished.  Many  a  foreign  student  sought  an  asylum  within 
their  precincts,  and  in  turn  many  an  Irish  missionary  was  sent  to  Europe  to  hold  up  the  lamp  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  Dark  Ages.  This  growth  of  art  and  learning  in  early  Ireland,  remarkable  as  it  was,  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  cloister  and  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  it  withered  under  the  stress  of  the  Viking  raids.  The  political  framework  of  loosely 
knit  tribe  groups  under  provincial  kings,  with  a  recognized,  though  shadowy,  ardri  or  high  king 
over  all,  was  also  shattered,  and  from  the  time  of  Brian  Boru,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century,  to  that  of  Rory  O’Conor  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  the  various  provincial  kings  fought 
among  themselves  for  the  high  kingship,  without  any  one  of  them  securing  the  position  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  others.  Inter-tribal  wars  too  were  increasing,  and  Ireland  remained  a  country 
divided  against  itself.  Meantime  in  Europe  the  contending  peoples  had  for  the  most  part  gradually 
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settled  down  under  centralized  governments  with  a  promise  of  permanence  and  order,  and  in 
England,  in  particular,  the  different  racial  elements  were  being  welded  into  one,  and  an  energetic 
king  had  organized  a  system  of  government  which  subsequent  ages  have  done  little  more  than 
extend  and  develop. 

When,  therefore,  in  1169,  at  the  invitation  of  the  dispossessed  King  of  Leinster,  Robert  Fitz 
Stephen  and  his  little  band  of  half  Welsh  followers  landed  at  Bannow  Bay,  as  pioneers  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  under  Strongbow,  Ireland  had  not  merely  not  advanced,  but  in  many  important  respects 
had  apparently  retrograded  from  the  relative  position  she  held  some  centuries  earlier,  and,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  England,  was  in  a  much  more  primitive  state,  politically  and  socially. 

Ireland  had  never  been  subject  to  Imperial  Rome.  She  missed  the  schooling  in  law  and  order  that 
other  peoples  had  derived  therefrom.  The  Brehons  indeed,  a  class  (tending  to  become  hereditary)  of 
judges  or  rather  of  legal  arbitrators,  had  reduced  to  writing  in  the  vernacular  and  gradually  annotated 
and  developed  a  large  body  of  primitive  custom  in  a  number  of  tracts  known  as  “The  Brehon  Laws.” 
They  do  not  form  a  code,  however,  or  even  a  systematic  digest.  Some  of  them  seem  rather  to  have 
been  designed  as  textbooks  to  be  expounded  orally  in  the  law  schools.  These  “Laws”  have  been 
stigmatized  by  English  kings  and  statesmen  as  “lewd  customs,”  “detestable  to  God”  —  especially 
the  compounding  of  murder  for  a  fine  called  an  eric  —  and  yet,  as  the  poet  Spencer  remarked,  “they 
oftentimes  have  a  show  of  equity  in  determining  the  right  between  party  and  party.”  Similar  laws 
or  customs  appear  in  other  primitive  societies,  but  long  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
more  advanced  states  had  abandoned  them  in  the  interests  of  order  and  progress.  What  seems  a  great 
defect  in  the  system  is  that  there  was  no  effective  machinery  for  compelling  the  wrongdoer  to  submit 
to  the  arbitration  of  a  Brehon,  and  no  appropriate  means  of  enforcing  the  award  when  made.  Hence 
blood-feuds  went  on  unchecked.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  stationary  state  of  Ireland  and  of  the 
persistence  of  racial  customs  there,  that  one  of  the  methods  of  enforcing  submission  to  Brehon  law 
was  to  starve  one’s  self  on  the  wrongdoer’s  doorstep,  and  the  principal  sanction  of  the  Brehon’s  award 
was  the  social  ostracism  that  might  follow  its  nonfulfilment.  Here  we  see  the  same  frame  of  mind  that 
has  produced  the  modern  “boycott”  and  “hunger-strike.” 

According  to  Gerald  de  Barry,  who  writing  about  1186  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
facts,  the  Irish  of  his  day  made  no  use  of  castles  or  defensive  earthworks.  “The  woods,”  he  says,  “were 
their  strongholds,  and  the  marshes  their  entrenchments.”  He  notices  that  the  circular  entrenchments 
(or  raths)  often  surrounded  by  a  triple  fosse,  and  the  great  walled  castles  (or  dry-stone  cahers),  still 
to  be  seen  in  some  parts,  were  even  then  “the  deserted  relics  of  antiquity.”  Some  half  dozen  “castles,” 
indeed,  are  mentioned  by  the  Irish  annalists  as  having  been  erected  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  what  type  they  were  is  uncertain;  but  they  had  no  permanence.  So  far  as  appears,  the 
only  fortresses  (apart  from  the  walled  Scandinavian  towns)  of  which  there  is  any  record  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  assaulted  or  taken  by  the  Normans,  were  “crannogs,”  or  artificial  islands  in  lakes. 

The  ordinary  houses  of  the  twelfth  century  seem  to  have  been,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  wood.  The 
commonest  kind  were  circular  structures  of  wattlework,  daubed  with  mud,  the  conical  roof  thatched 
with  rushes  and  having  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  smoke.  Clochans,  or  beehive-shaped  houses  of 
dry  stone,  may  still  be  seen  at  the  Great  Skellig,  Innismurray,  the  Aran  Islands,  and  some  other 
places  where  stones  abounded.  These  date  from  an  early  period.  Similar  shaped  houses,  perhaps  of  wattles 
and  mud  with  a  single  opening  for  a  door,  were  still  common  in  the  Irish  quarter  of  provincial  towns 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  by  various  contemporary  maps  and  plans;  but  the 
more  familiar  cabin,  with  four  upright  walls  of  clay  and  straw,  and  gable  roof  thatched  with  straw  or 
rushes,  also  appears  on  the  same  plans.  When  it  first  came  into  vogue  is  uncertain.  In  a  late  theoretical 
tract,  included  among  the  Brehon  Laws,  the  ideal  house  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  chief  free  classes 
is  described  as  of  one  dimension,  viz.,  27  feet,  and  therefore  presumably  circular.  This  and  separate 
houses  for  kitchen,  kiln,  barn,  sheephouse,  calfhouse  and  pigsty,  were  all  included  in  a  single  enclosure, 
probably  the  circular  earthen  bank  and  ditch,  still  so  commonly  to  be  seen  throughout  the  country  and 
generally  called  a  rath.  No  house  had  a  chimney.  The  fire  was  lit  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and  the 
smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  In  the  walled  Scandinavian  towns  conditions  were,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  better.  There  were  defensive  mural  towers  which  may  have  been  occupied  as  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  and  there  were  houses  made  of  sawn  timber;  but  when  Henry  II  came  to  pass  the  winter  of 
1171-72  in  Dublin,  “the  Kings  and  great  men  of  the  land,  at  his  request,  made  for  his  palace  a  won¬ 
derful  structure  of  peeled  osiers  (de  virigis  levigatis)  after  the  manner  of  the  country,”  and  in  it  he 
kept  Christmas. 

The  Irish  indeed  did  not  live  in  towns  or  take  kindly  to  civic  life.  No  doubt  their  huts  and  shanties 
were  often  grouped  together,  but  apart  from  monastic  communities  there  was  no  organized  municipal 
life  outside  the  Scandinavian  seaports.  Gerald  de  Barry,  indeed,  with  perhaps  exaggerated  deprecia- 
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probable  explanation.  Before  cane  sugar  was  imported,  bees  were  extensively  kept,  and  honey  was 
used  for  sweetening  food  and  for  making  the  drink  called  mead  (mid).  Among  the  Brehon  Law 
Tracts  is  an  elaborate  one  entitled  “Bee  Judgments.”  It  must,  however,  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
exercise  of  dialectic  ingenuity  than  as  a  collection  of  actual  decisions  or  of  customs  really  observed. 
Ale  (cuirm)  was  made  principally  from  barley  (corna),  but  whiskey  (uisce  beatha)  is  not  mentioned 
until  the  year  1405,  when  an  Irish  chief  died  from  a  surfeit  of  aqua  vitae,  which  the  annalist  observes 
should  be  called  aqua  mortis. 

Native  horses  were  of  a  small  breed.  They  were  ridden  without  saddles  or  spurs,  and  in  general  a 
sort  of  headstall  without  a  bit  carried  the  reins.  They  were  guided  and  urged  forward  by  a  rod  with 
a  goad  (echlesc).  They  were  not  much  used  in  warfare,  except  perhaps  in  rounding  up  cattle  in  a  raid, 
nor  in  husbandry,  where  oxen  were  used  for  ploughing.  Even  hunting  was  done  mostly  on  foot.  Chiefs 
and  nobles  went  about  on  horseback,  and  horses  were  kept  for  racing  —  always  a  favorite  sport.  The 
ass,  now  so  common,  was  introduced  only  in  quite  recent  times.  Hurling  (caman,  i.e.,  a  crooked  stick) 
was  also  a  popular  pastime.  Coracles  (curacha),  or  boats  of  tanned  cowhide  stretched  on  a  wicker 
frame,  were  used  for  fishing  in  lakes  and  rivers  and  even  on  the  open  sea.  There  were  also  some  ships 
(long,  luinge)  propelled  by  sails,  but  the  Irish  were  never  remarkable  as  a  seafaring  people.  Trade, 
such  as  there  was,  must  have  been  carried  on  by  barter,  for  the  Irish,  unlike  the  Ostmen  in  the  seaport 
towns,  had  no  coined  money.  Cows  formed  the  principal  standard  of  value,  and  sometimes  ounces  of 
gold. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  tell  here,  even  in  outline,  the  story  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion. 
Suffice  it  to  remind  our  readers  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  twelfth  century  great  changes  were 
brought  about  in  Ireland.  The  King  of  England  had  received  the  homage  of  nearly  all  the  Irish  kings 
and  the  adherence  of  the  Church.  Before  his  death  in  1276,  Strongbow  had  subdued  Leinster  and  had 
parcelled  out  his  great  fief  among  his  principal  men.  Before  another  decade  had  passed,  Hugh  de  Lacy 
had  done  the  same  in  the  Kingdom  of  Meath,  and  he  and  his  feudatories  had  built  castles  therein, 
while  about  the  same  time  John  de  Courcy,  a  born  warrior  and  a  ruler  of  men,  had  carved  out  a 
principality  for  himself  in  Northeast  Ulster,  and  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  and  Miles  de  Cogan  had 
occupied  the  city  of  Cork  and  divided  between  them  the  neighboring  cantreds. 

In  1185  King  Henry  sent  his  youngest  son  John  to  Ireland  as  its  dominus.  There  was  no  wisdom 
or  sense  of  justice  or  responsibility  in  him  or  his  companions.  Though  he  built  some  castles  on  the 
borders  of  the  district  known  as  the  Decies,  comprising  the  present  county  of  Waterford  and  the 
southern  baronies  of  Co.  Tipperary,  his  conduct,  by  turning  Irishmen  who  had  hitherto  been  friendly 
into  enemies,  did  more  harm  than  good  to  English  influence.  He  also  appears  to  have  parcelled  out 
the  County  of  Louth  (formerly  part  of  the  Irish  district  of  Uriel),  granting  the  barony  of  Dundalk  to 
Bertram  de  Verdun,  the  barony  of  Ardee  to  Roger  Pipard,  and  keeping  the  barony  of  Louth  as 
demesne  lands  of  his  own.  A  little  later  he  took  into  his  own  hand  the  Castle  of  Drogheda,  which  had 
been  built  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Boyne. 

In  1192  there  was  a  further  advance,  which  resulted  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  Ostman 
town  of  Limerick  and  the  domination  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  This  was  apparently 
affected  in  concert  with  the  sons  of  Donnell  O’Brien,  whom  the  Normans  supported  against  their 
rivals,  the  MacCarthys,  and  against  some  recalcitrant  clans  in  Thomond  or  the  present  County  Clare. 

Thus  by  the  close  of  the  century  the  Normans  were  strongly  established  over  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Ireland  and  were  supreme  in  the  towns  of  Cork  and  Limerick  and  in  most  of  the  intervening  lands. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  these  lands,  except  those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Church,  whose 
interests  were  in  general  scrupulously  respected,  were  in  the  first  instances  granted  to  tenants  in 
chief  of  the  Crown.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  any  actual  grant  was  made  of  Eastern  Ulster,  or 
whether  John  de  Courcy  had  more  than  a  license  to  conquer  it  if  he  could.  Certainly  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  himself  as  holding  it  independently,  and  his  attitude  in  this  respect  was  probably  the  root 
cause  of  his  banishment  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  granting  of  Ulster  as  an  Earldom  to 
the  younger  Hugh  de  Lacy.  In  the  year  1200,  Meath  was  held  by  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Hugh  de  Lacy 
the  elder,  and  Leinster  was  held  as  one  fief  by  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Isabel,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Strongbow.  The  lands  in  the  present  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow,  however,  were  retained  as  demesne  of  the  Crown,  and  portions  of  them  were  from  time  to 
time  granted  by  the  King  to  those  whom  he  wished  to  benefit,  either  for  military  service  on  hereditary 
tenure,  or  as  a  gift  during  pleasure,  or  to  farm  at  a  fixed  valuation.  Similarly  no  comprehensive  grants 
were  at  first  made  of  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  but  the  available  lands 
were  parcelled  out  by  the  Crown,  principally  among  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  subduing 
the  districts. 

Nearly  all  of  these  tenants  in  chief  held  of  the  Crown  by  the  service  of  providing  a  fixed  number 
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of  knights  and  their  attendants  whenever  the  feudal  army  should  be  summoned.  Thus  the  Lord  of 
Leinster  was  bound  to  provide  100  knights,  the  Lord  of  Meath  50  and  those  who  held  smaller  fiefs 
a  proportionately  smaller  number.  They  were,  of  course,  also  liable  to  the  ordinary  feudal  incidents 
of  wardship  and  marriage  during  minorities,  homage  and  relief  on  obtaining  seisin,  and  occasional 
aids.  These  last  soon  took  the  form  of  more  or  less  voluntary  subsidies.  The  incidents  of  wardship  and 
marriage  were,  however,  very  burdensome,  as  these  rights  were  often  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  who 
would  hold  the  lands  during  the  minority  and  make  what  he  could  out  of  them,  subject  to  maintaining 
the  heir,  avoiding  “waste,”  and  arranging  the  marriage  “without  disparagement.”  The  lands  were 
also  held  subject  to  the  widow’s  right  of  dower  and  other  provisions  of  the  common  law  of 
England. 

Each  of  these  tenants  in  chief  would  form  one  or  more  seignorial  manors,  receiving  demesne 
lands  in  each  and  erecting  a  castle  at  the  caput  baroniae.  At  the  same  time  he  would  make  grants  of 
the  rest  of  his  lands  to  his  principal  followers,  to  hold  of  him  and  his  heirs  by  the  service  of  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  knights,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  obligation  to  the  Crown  and  have 
something  over.  It  would  seem  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  primary  feoffees  on  the  large  fiefs  of 
Leinster,  Meath  and  Ulster,  were  called  barons,  not  so  much  as  a  title  of  honor,  but  as  having  certain 
jurisdictional  powers.  The  process  might  be  repeated  by  further  subinfeudation,  until  manors  were 
multiplied  and  there  were  several  interests  in  the  same  piece  of  land,  each  subordinate  to  that  which 
preceded  it.  There  were  many  classes  of  tenants  who  did  not  hold  by  military  service,  such  as  free¬ 
holders  at  money  rents,  firmarii  at  fixed  rents  for  a  term  of  years,  and  tenants  at  the  will  of  the  lord; 
also,  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns,  burgesses  who  held  lands  in  connection  with  their  burgages.  The 
large  fiefs  of  Leinster,  Meath  and  Ulster  were  called  Liberties,  and  the  lords  thereof  enjoyed  extensive 
franchises.  The  King’s  sheriffs  did  not  directly  intervene  there.  The  free  tenants  of  the  seignorial 
manors  were  in  general  bound  “to  make  suit”  (i.e.,  to  act  in  some  sort  as  jurors  or  judges)  at  the 
baronial  courts,  where  all  kinds  of  pleas  were  tried,  except  perhaps  what  were  called  “pleas  of  the 
Crown.”  The  limits  of  the  lord’s  jurisdiction  do  not  appear  to  have  been  expressly  defined  at  this 
early  period,  but  already  there  are  records  of  appeals  to  the  King’s  Court. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Irish  were  cleared  from  these  lands,  even  where  the  Anglo- 
Norman  settlement  was  most  complete.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  new  lords  to  retain  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Hugh  de  Lacy  made  it  his  care  in  Meath  to  invite  back  to 
peace  the  peasants  who  had  been  expelled,  and  to  restore  to  them  their  farms  and  pastures.  Many 
groups  of  clans  were  left  practically  undisturbed  in  their  former  tribal  territory  about  the  borders 
of  occupied  lands.  These  continued  under  their  old  ruling  families  and  retained  their  own  archaic 
laws  and  customs.  At  most  they  paid  some  small  rent  or  tribute  to  the  English  lord.  But  besides 
these  there  was  in  most  manors  a  class  of  Irishmen  called  “Betaghs”  or  “Nativi,”  who  generally 
lived  in  groups  and  were  allotted  land  called  “Betagh  land,”  and  were  bound  to  give  in  return  a 
certain  amount  of  labor  to  the  lord,  particularly  at  harvest  time,  and  perhaps  some  dues  in  kind, 
such  as  a  few  hens  at  Christmas.  They  were  as  a  class  assimilated  to  the  villeins  of  English  law.  In 
a  very  few  cases  some  of  the  former  chieftains  in  the  feudalized  districts  accepted  the  new  conditions 
and  were  secured  in  their  former  demesne  lands.  Some  of  the  firmarii  too  were  Irish,  while  some 
individual  Irishmen  and  their  families  were  enfranchised,  either  by  the  King  or  by  the  local  lord, 
and  obtained  the  right  to  use  English  laws.  In  short  the  condition  of  those  who  remained  loyal  was 
gradually  improved. 

Each  of  the  manors  had  its  castle  or  strong  house  of  some  sort,  under  the  protection  of  which  a 
manorial  village  or  a  small  borough  town  might  grow  up.  But  the  castles  erected  by  the  first  feoffees 
were  not  the  strong  stone  keeps  with  mural  defenses  generally  associated  with  the  term.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  both  before  they  left  Normandy,  and  when  they  first  spread  over  England, 
the  Normans  habitually  built  what  are  known  as  “Mote  and  Bailey  Castles.”  The  term  “mote” 
(modern  French  “Motte”)  was  introduced  by  the  Normans,  and  was  properly  used  to  denote  a 
fortified  hillock  of  earth,  artificial  or  partly  natural,  from  about  20  to  40  feet  high  or  sometimes  more, 
with  very  steep  sides,  and  a  flat  area  on  the  top  from  30  to  100  feet  or  more  in  diameter  perhaps 
surrounded  by  a  breastwork.  The  hillock  was  usually  encircled  by  a  ditch,  and  had  at  its  base, 
separated  from  it  by  the  encircling  ditch,  an  enclosure  called  a  “bailey”  or  courtyard,  and  in  Ireland 
a  “bawn.”  Sometimes  this  enclosure  was  also  artificially  raised,  or  if  on  a  natural  ridge  or  height, 
had  its  sides  scarped.  It  varied  in  shape,  dimension,  and  defences,  with  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  or  the  needs  of  the  builder,  but  in  Ireland  was  seldom  more  than  about  an  acre  in  extent. 
This  enclosure  was  usually  strengthened  by  an  earthen  rampart  and  outer  ditch,  the  latter  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  ditch  round  the  mote,  and  the  whole  fortress  was  sometimes  further  surrounded  by  an 
additional  outer  rampart.  This  type  of  fortress  was  not  confined  to  Normandy  or  the  Normans,  but 
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is  found,  though  apparently  not  in  such  numbers,  in  other  parts  of  Europe  where  feudal  conditions 
at  one  time  prevailed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans 
and  from  thence  to  those  parts  of  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  which  came  under  their  influence. 
Sometimes  preexisting  earthworks  may  have  been  shaped  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  new¬ 
comers.  In  Ireland  earthworks  of  this  type  are  found  at  nearly  all  the  manorial  centers  in  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  Anglo-Normans  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  found 
rarely  and  then  only  in  a  debased  form  in  Connaught,  which  was  subdued  later,  and  they  are  not 
found  at  all  in  exclusively  Irish  districts,  into  which  the  Normans  did  not  penetrate. 

“We  have  only  to  imagine  one  of  the  motes  bearing  on  its  flat  summit  a  loopholed  and  battle- 
mented  tower  of  wood,  and  girt  round  its  upper  edge  by  a  stout  palisade,  and  the  earthen  ramparts 
below  similarly  bearing  wooden  defences  and  enclosing  the  buildings  in  the  bailey,  to  obtain  a  picture 
of  the  type  of  castle  first  erected  by  the  Normans  in  Ireland.  But,  indeed,  the  picture  has  been  already 
drawn  for  us  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  a  century  before  the  time  of  which  we  write,  when  castles  of 
the  same  type  were  erected  by  the  same  race  in  somewhat  similar  conditions  in  England.  The  tower 
on  high,  the  forerunner  of  the  donjon  keep,  was  connected  with  the  bailey  either  by  a  light  plank 
bridge  of  steps  spanning  the  ditch  at  a  steep  incline,  or  by  a  stepped  way  borne  by  the  minor  rampart 
of  the  bailey,  which  in  this  case  was  carried  across  the  ditch  and  up  the  slope  of  the  mote.  .  .  . 
Such  a  castle  required  little  skilled  labor  and  only  materials  easy  to  obtain,  but  when  completed  it 
would  afford  a  sure  refuge  in  case  of  sudden  attack,  and  from  the  high  placed  tower  a  handful  of 
archers  could  keep  an  unarmored  host  for  some  time  at  bay.  The  wooden  materials,  however,  were 
liable  to  be  burnt,  if  the  attackers  were  numerous  enough  and  sufficiently  daring  to  get  near.  Hence 
we  often  read  of  the  burning  of  these  early  castles,  and  as  often  of  their  rapid  reconstruction.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  and  as  opportunity  occurred,  the  wood  work  was  in  many  cases  replaced  by  stone  towers  and 
stone  walls,  but  the  original  plan  was  in  general  substantially  retained.”  1 

Thus  the  mote  at  Athlone,  a  royal  castle,  had  been  surrounded  by  a  great  retaining  wall  of 
masonry,  and  bore  on  its  leveled  summit  a  massive  polygonal  tower.  Hugh  Tyrel’s  mote  at  Castle- 
knock,  near  Dublin,  carried  a  thick  shell-keep  on  its  broad  top,  within  which  was  discovered  a  deep 
well-shaft,  while  at  one  end,  on  a  slightly  higher  platform,  stood  a  projecting  tower  of  stone.  Shanid 
Mote  in  County  Limerick,  “the  most  ancient  castle  of  the  Desmonds,”  has  a  strong  donjon  tower 
on  its  summit.  Many  other  motes  bear  later  castles,  or  the  ruins  of  masonry,  or  at  least  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  former  edifices.  In  other  cases  the  mote  was  abandoned,  and  a  stone  castle  was  erected  in 
the  bailey  or  on  some  adjoining  site,  while  if  a  keep-less  Edwardian  castle  was  built,  the  mote  would 
be  leveled,  as  being  in  the  way. 

But  this  tower  on  high,  though  it  may  at  first  have  served  as  a  secure  sleeping  place  for  the  lord 
and  his  family,  was  mainly  designed  as  a  defense  in  times  of  stress  and  danger.  The  principal  buildings 
of  the  castle  were  in  the  courtyard  or  bailey.  Here  were  constructed  the  great  hall,  cellars,  and  other 
domestic  offices,  and  in  separate  buildings  the  kitchen,  lodgings  for  the  lord’s  retainers,  stables, 
barns,  etc.  But  all  arrangements  were  at  first  very  simple  and  primitive.  The  great  hall  was  the  first 
building  to  be  constructed  of  stone.  The  roof,  in  some  cases  supported  by  a  double  row  of  pillars,  was 
covered  with  thatch  or  shingles.  It  had  a  raised  platform  at  one  end,  where  the  great  man  sat  at  a 
table,  when  he  held  his  court  of  justice,  and  when  he  dined  with  his  family.  Movable  tables  on 
tressels  and  movable  benches  served  in  the  body  of  the  hall  for  his  retainers  and  servants.  A  central 
hearth  contained  the  fire,  the  smoke  escaping  through  a  louvre  or  lantern  in  the  roof.  The  floor  was 
strewn  with  rushes,  and  the  whole  household  slept  on  mattresses  or  on  low  wooden  bedsteads.  Later 
a  private  room,  called  “the  solar,”  was  built  usually  above  the  vaulted  cellars.  This  was  the  sitting 
room  of  the  lord’s  family,  with  their  bedchambers  perhaps  only  curtained  off.  It  was  more  com¬ 
fortably  furnished,  with  carpets  on  the  floor  and  tapestries  on  the  walls.  In  the  towns  the  houses 
were  mostly  of  wood,  but  also  occasionally  the  domus  lapidea  of  some  wealthy  citizen  or  official. 
The  people  generally  lived  an  outdoor  life,  and  used  houses  mainly  as  places  for  eating  and  sleeping 
and  for  storing  their  goods. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  task  to  sum  up  fairly  the  characteristics  of  an  entire  people,  and  especially 
of  one  which  has  shown  a  tendency  to  assimilate  itself  with  those  about  it  and  under  it,  as  the 
Normans  have  done.  Sprung  from  a  Viking  horde  who  won  Normandy  for  themselves,  they  soon 
abandoned  their  Scandinavian  customs  and  language,  adopted  the  French  tongue  and  the  Latin 
culture,  and  made  Normandy  the  best  governed  duchy  of  France,  ultimately  to  become  merged  in 
the  whole.  They  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Crusades,  and  formed  the  brilliant  Norman  Kingdom  of 
Sicily,  where,  however,  they  soon  lost  their  identity.  They  conquered  Saxon  England,  and  organized 

1  Quoted  from  Ireland  under  the  Normans  by  Goddard  H.  Orpen,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1911,  Vol.  I,  pp.  341-42.  The 
map  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II  shows  the  distribution  of  motes  in  Ireland. 
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a  government,  which  in  its  development  has  given  an  example  to  all  free  peoples.  They  made  a 
grand  austere  mark  in  architecture.  They  enriched,  but  did  not  oust,  the  English  language,  and 
finally  they  became  indistinguishable  from  Englishmen.  They  subdued  Ireland,  and  made  it  more 
prosperous  and  more  nearly  one  than  it  ever  was  before,  but  became  —  though  not  yet,  and  the 
phrase  smacks  of  exaggeration  —  “more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.” 

Certain  persistent  traits  may,  however,  be  detected  throughout  the  varied  story  of  the  race 
from  the  time  of  the  “Saga  of  Burnt  Njal”  to  that  of  the  “Song  of  Dermot” — traits  sometimes 
united  in  the  same  individual,  but  tending  to  become  characteristic  of  distinct  classes.  Thus  the 
warrior  class,  whether  on  sea  or  shore,  shows  itself  throughout  adventurous,  brave  and  chivalrous, 
but  greedy  of  land  and  often  unscrupulous  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it;  while  the  statesman-lawyer 
class  evinces  a  genius  for  organization  and  the  ruling  of  men,  but  in  its  methods  often  resorts  to  craft 
and  chicanery  rather  than  to  open-dealing  and  even-handed  justice.  In  both  classes  alike  the  pride 
of  race  is  conspicuous. 


Part  II 


PROBABLE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FAMILY 


The  records  show  that  often  the  principal  Anglo-Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  brought  or  were 
followed  thither  by  other  members  of  their  families.  These  sometimes  settled  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  records  of  men  of  the  same  surname  or  family  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  are  found 
at  an  early  date.  This  was  apparently  true  of  the  de  la  ffeldes  and,  though  the  relationships  of  the 
original  settlers  to  one  another  are  not  certainly  proven,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  the  following 
for  the  first  three  generations : 1 


Nicholas  =  The  Lady  of  La  ffelde  =  Adam 


Nicholas 

1207-1248 


=  Richard 
1189-1220 


Hugh 

1250 


Thomas  = 
1205-1223 


Nichola  Cecily  William 

1223-1279  1225  1230 


Adam 

1235 


Simon 

1225-1243 


William  =  Reymenilda 
1258  1258 


The  names  given  by  Richard  to  his  oldest  son  and  oldest  daughter  make  it  seem  that  his  father 
was  named  Nicholas. 

To  this  group  probably  also  belongs  Roger  de  ffelda,  clerk,  who  witnessed  deeds  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin  1220-24. 

Surnames  among  the  upper  classes  in  England  were  becoming  fixed  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  early  part  of  the  thirteenth,  but  their  uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  now  to  be  sure  of 
the  identification  of  members  of  the  same  family.  Even  so  prominent  a  man  as  Theobald  Walter 
became  better  known  as  Theobald  Butler  and  passed  the  latter  name  on  to  his  descendants. 

Richard  seems  to  have  been  the  older  of  several  brothers,  or  half  brothers,  and  was,  so  far  as 
known,  always  called  de  la  ffeld  or  de  ffelda,  except  in  one  instance.  His  service  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Exchequer.  In  this  service  he  and  Thomas  fitzAdam  brought 
£493. 2s.  lOd.  from  Dublin  Castle  to  the  King  in  London  in  1218.  In  1210  King  John,  in  whose  service 
Richard  had  been  even  before  he  became  King  and  for  twenty  years  or  more,  directed  that  the 
wages  of  Thomas  fitzAdam  be  paid  to  “Richard  Hiberniensis,  his  brother.”  There  is  no  other  men¬ 
tion  of  this  Richard  Hiberniensis  in  the  records,  and  apparently  this  was  a  descriptive  name  applied 
to  Richard  by  those  in  the  King’s  service  who  did  not  themselves  live  in  Ireland.  Had  Richard 
remained  constantly  with  the  King,  instead  of  being  most  of  the  time  in  Ireland,  he  would  doubtless 
still  have  been  known  in  England  by  the  name  de  la  ffelde. 

Thomas  fitzAdam  was  always  so  named  in  the  records.  His  service  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
and  from  1205  to  1209  in  England,  and  then  in  Ireland  in  the  Exchequer.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  great  barons,  he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  faithful  officials  of  King  John  and 
afterward  of  King  Henry  III.  As  such  he  was  charged  with  offices  and  duties  of  great  responsibility. 
For  his  maintenance  he  was  given  in  1218,  during  the  King’s  pleasure  several  manors  of  which  the 
most  important  and  first  named  was  Baliscaden  in  County  Dublin,  not  far  from  Richard’s  principal 
manor  of  Glynsurd.  He  was  also  witness  in  Ireland  to  several  charters  to  which  Richard  de  la  ffelde 
was  also  a  witness.  He  and  Reynold  ffinegal  obtained  from  Bishop  John  de  Gray  of  Norwich,  before 
1215,  grants  of  large  parcels  of  land  in  Corcumvasky  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  in  Thomond,  but 
Thomas  seems  never  to  have  lived  there,  doubtless  because  of  the  disturbed  and  dangerous  con¬ 
dition  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  land  by  forfeiture  before  his  death.2 
This  Reynold  had  his  principal  estate  in  Malahide,  County  Dublin,  as  a  tenant  of  the  Talbots,  and 
was  thus  also  a  neighbor  of  Richard  de  la  ffelde. 

Simon  de  la  ffelde,  probably  the  younger  half  brother  of  Richard  de  la  ffelde  and  brother  of 
Thomas  fitzAdam,  first  appeared  as  Simon  fitzAdam  witnessing,  with  others,3  two  undated  Charters 
of  Ratification  made  by  Simon  Bishop  of  Meath  (1194-1224);  next  as  Simon  de  ffelda  in  1230  in  a 
roll  of  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  either  by  this  name  or  as  Simon  le 

1  The  dates  given  in  this  pedigree  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mention  of  the  individual. 

2  Ireland  under  the  Normans  by  Dr.  Goddard  H.  Orpen,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  54,  55  and  58. 

3  The  other  lay  witnesses  to  these  charters  were  apparently  all  Dublin  citizens  and  owners  of  substantial  properties. 
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Porter  of  Dublin  Castle.  This  position,  which  had  to  do  with  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer,  at  this 
the  principal  headquarters  of  the  Crown  Government  in  Ireland,  may  well  have  been  obtained  for 
Simon  by  his  nephew,  or  half  nephew,  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  who,  on  May  11,  1225,  some  time  after 
the  forfeiture  or  death  of  his  uncle  Thomas,  had  obtained  from  the  Crown,  during  the  King's  pleasure, 
a  grant  of  the  “custody  of  the  door  of  the  Exchequer  Dublin.”  It  was  this  office  under  the  crown  to 
which  Simon  succeeded  and  which  caused  him  to  be  called  “le  Porter.” 1 

The  proof  that  Richard  de  la  ffelde  and  Thomas  fitzAdam  were  brothers,  or  half  brothers,  is  not 
direct  but  circumstantial.  Thomas  had  a  brother  called  Richard  “Hiberniensis”  in  the  English 
records  of  1210.  Other  English  records  show  that  “Hiberniensis”  and  “de  Hibernia”  were  used 
indifferently  for  the  same  person.  Richard  “Hiberniensis,”  therefore,  meant  Richard  of  Ireland  or 
from  Ireland.  The  records  show  that  Thomas  fitzAdam  had  first  gone  to  Ireland  about  this  time. 
He  was  in  England  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  King  up  to  September,  1208.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  his  pay  should  have  been  given  to  his  brother  Richard  of  Ireland  to  take  back  with 
him.  The  word  “Hiberniensis”  shows  that  Richard  was  already  established  in  Ireland. 

One  would  expect  the  clerk  to  have  written  Richard  fitzAdam,  Hiberniensis.  The  fact  that  he  did 
not  seems  to  show  that  Richard  was  not  the  son  of  Adam  and  that  the  clerk  who  made  the  entry 
did  not  remember  just  what  his  surname  was.  He  was  Richard  of  Ireland,  the  brother  of  Thomas 
fitzAdam,  and  that  was  doubtless  sufficient  identification  for  the  purpose  of  these  payments  without 
putting  down  any  surname,  especially  at  this  date  when  surnames  were  uncertain  and  a  new  thing. 
The  very  prominent  position  of  Thomas  fitzAdam  in  England  from  1206-09,  and  in  Ireland  from 
1210  till  his  death,  makes  it  probable  that  his  brother  Richard  must  also  have  held  a  prominent  place. 
Furthermore,  Richard  must  have  been  in  the  King’s  service,  else  he  would  hardly  have  been  at 
hand  with  the  King  in  England  to  receive  the  pay  for  Thomas.  There  is  no  Richard  fitzAdam  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  records  of  Ireland  of  this  period  and  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  a  trusted  servant  in 
Ireland  of  the  King  and  one  whose  service  was  also  mostly  in  the  Exchequer  or  business  part  of  the 
administration.  Thomas  fitzAdam  had  grants  of  Chapel  Isold  and  Kilsallaghan  soon  after  the  death 
of  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  who  had  them  for  life;  and  in  May,  1224,  after  the  forfeiture  or  death  of 
Thomas  fitzAdam,  Nicholas,  son  of  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  tried  to  prove  title  to  those  properties. 
Simon,  who  was  at  first  called  fitzAdam,  was  probably  a  half  brother  of  Richard  and  full  brother 
of  Thomas,  and  later  he  and  his  son  William  were  called  de  la  ffelde.  An  Adam  de  la  ffelde  appeared 
in  Ireland  in  1235  who  called  his  son  Thomas  de  la  ffelde,  and  the  last  Thomas  in  turn  called  his  son 
Adam  de  la  ffelde.  All  these  had  apparently  adopted  the  place  name  of  their  origin  instead  of  the 
patronymic. 

How  Richard  and  Thomas  came  to  get  into  the  service  of  Prince  John  can  only  be  surmised. 
Judging  from  the  dates  of  the  important  offices  they  held  it  seems  probable  they  were  born  about 
1160  to  1170,  and  were,  therefore,  contemporaries  of  Prince  John.  It  seems  certain  that  they  belonged 
to  the  French-speaking  classes  and  that  they  or  their  father  had  friends  at  court.  The  grant  by 
Prince  John  of  Glynsurd  to  Richard,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  King  Henry  II,  when  John 
took  charge  of  his  own  affairs  and  enlarged  his  establishment,2  seems  to  show  that  Richard  was  then 
a  valued  retainer  and  friend.  Thomas  must  have  been  in  King  John's  service  for  some  years  before 
reaching  so  important  a  place  as  he  held  in  1205,  and  was  perhaps  brought  in  by  Richard  who  was 
doubtless  his  elder  half  brother.  Evidently  neither  Richard  nor  Thomas  had  large  estates  in  England, 
else  there  would  be  mention  of  them  in  the  records  of  England.  Either  they  were  younger  sons,  or 
their  father  or  mother  had  only  a  modest  estate  at  la  ffelde  or  elsewhere,  and  was  not  one  of  the 
great  landowners  of  England.  Both  were  probably  the  case.  During  the  lifetime  of  King  Henry  II, 
that  King  continued  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Ireland  and  to  choose  the  officials  for  the  royal  house¬ 
hold  for  Ireland.3  In  this  he  depended  much  upon  Ranulff  de  Glanvill,  his  justiciar,  and  also  upon 
the  great  William  Marshal,  who  with  the  aid  of  King  Richard  I,  in  1189,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Henry  II  married  Isabel,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  de  Clare,  the  Earl  of  Striguil,  often 
called  Strongbow.  Ranulff  de  Glanvill  had  been  tutor  for  Prince  John,  who  had  lived  in  his  household 
in  1182  and  1183. 4  He  secured  the  appointments  of  his  nephews  Theobald  Walter  and  Ilamo  de 
Valognes  to  places  of  great  power  in  Ireland.  These  men  were  no  doubt  personal  friends  of  Prince 
John  while  he  was  in  Ranulff’s  household,  for  they  seem  to  have  been  of  about  the  same  age.  Richard 
de  la  ffelde,  though  of  more  modest  family,  may  well  then  also  have  known  Prince  John.  The  principal 
residences  of  Ranulff  de  Glanvill  were  at  Stratford  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  born,  and  at  Richmond 
Castle  in  Yorkshire.  His  father-in-law,  Theobald  de  Valognes,  lived  nearby  at  Parham  in  Suffolk. 


1  Simon  de  la  ffelde  may  have  been  a  son  of  Richard,  but  that  is  not  probable,  for  then  he  would  not  have  been  called 

“Simon  fitzAdam.”  2  John  Lackland  by  Kate  Norgate,  pp.  23  and  29.  3  Idem,  p.  29.  4  Idem,  p.  8. 
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And  his  brother-in-law,  Hervey  Walter,  lived  in  Suffolk,  and  also  at  Weeton1  in  Lancashire.  There 
were  in  the  fourteenth  century  men  of  the  name  Adam  del  ffeld  living  and  owning  land  at  Theberton 
in  Suffolk,  which  is  near  Stratford  and  Parham,  and  there  were  also  men  of  this  name,  but  apparently 
of  less  position  near  Weeton  in  Lancashire  and  in  Sowerby  in  Yorkshire.  This  indicates  that  there 
were  places  named  la  ffelde  in  both  these  neighborhoods,  and  that  the  Christian  name  Adam  was 
not  unusual  there.  The  positions  that  Richard  de  la  ffelde  and  Thomas  fitzAdam  held  show  that 
they  were  trained  administrators  and  lawyers.  This  training  and  their  selection  for  it  they  may  well 
have  owed  to  Ranulff  de  Glanvill,  who  had  to  choose  and  train  many  men  for  the  great  governmental 
and  legal  system  which  he  so  ably  worked  out  and  put  into  practice  during  his  years  of  control  of  the 
government  of  England. 


1  Wheeton  is  in  the  district  called  the  Felde  in  Lancashire.  In  this  part  of  Lancashire  Theobald  Walter  held  estates  and 
Maud  le  Vavasor,  his  wife,  was  of  a  great  Yorkshire  family. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Part  III 

RICHARD  DE  LA  FFELDE  AND  NICHOLAS  DE  LA  FFELDE 


RICHARD  i  DE  LA  FFELDE 

The  history  of  this  family  begins  with  the  earliest  notices  of  Richard  de  ffelda,  or  de  la  ffelde. 
The  occasional  spelling  of  his  name  de  La  ffelde,  especially  in  the  English  records,  indicates  that 
he  or  his  ancestors  had  come  from  some  place,  of  which  there  were  several  in  England,  called  La 
ffelde,  and  hence  his  name.  His  nationality  also  is  uncertain.  The  ruling  classes,  and  especially 
those  associated  with  the  Royal  Household,  were  then  generally  composed  of  persons  of  Continental 
descent  or  extraction,  yet  many  of  the  English  had  also  risen  to  positions  of  power.  And  families  of 
Continental  origin  often  acquired  their  surnames  from  the  estates  they  held  in  England.  That  he 
thought  much  of  his  parents  and  ancestors  appears  from  the  gift  he  made  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  near  Dublin1  (Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin,  p.  149).  The 
property  given  was  his  valuable  estate  of  “Kilrutheri”  (Kilruddery)  2  and  was  made  for  the  welfare 
of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  father,  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  ancestors  and  his  heirs  and  suc¬ 
cessors.  His  father  and  his  mother  were  mentioned  before  his  wife.  Unfortunately,  this  only  men¬ 
tion  of  them  gives  no  clue  by  which  to  learn  his  parents’  names  or  where  they  lived,  though  it  seems 
from  the  names  he  gave  his  oldest  son  and  oldest  daughter  that  probably  his  father  was  named 
Nicholas. 

The  date  of  his  first  arrival  in  Ireland  is  not  known  precisely,  but  it  was  certainly  before  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  —  that  is  to  say,  within  a  generation  of  the  time  when  the  Anglo- 
Norman  adventurers  under  Robert  Fitz  Stephen3  landed  on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  He  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Leinster  and  Meath  and  of  the  further  penetrations 
into  Ulster,  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  indeed  must  have  seen  and  known  in  England  and  in  Ireland 
some  of  “the  first  conquerors.”  Meiler  Fitz  Henry,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
them,  who  was  justiciar  from  1199  to  1207,  was  a  witness  to  two  grants  of  lands  made  to  him. 

The  first  known  reference  to  this  Richard  de  ffelda  which  can  be  closely  dated  is  in  a  deed  tran¬ 
scribed  in  the  Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin  (MS.  Rawlinson,  B.  500,  fob  31b, 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford),  of  which  a  photographic  reproduction  is  here  given.  The  Register  has 
been  edited  by  John  T.  Gilbert  (Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Vol.  94; 
p.  150)  and  the  deed  may  be  rendered  as  follows: 

“Know  all  men  present  and  future  that  I  Dermot  son  of  Gilleholemoc  have  granted  and  by  this  my  present 
charter  have  confirmed  to  Richard  de  ffeldit  (sic)  for  his  homage  and  service  one  carucate  of  land  in  Kilrethtran 
(sic)  in  a  suitable  and  good  place  to  him  and  his  heirs  to  hold  of  me  and  my  heirs  in  fee  and  inheritance  for  cer¬ 
tain  gilt  spurs  to  be  rendered  to  me  and  my  heirs  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  for  all  service -  These  being 

witnesses :  Hamo  de  Valognes,  then  justiciar  of  Ireland;  Meiler,  son  of  Henry,  John  de  Clahulla,  John  Mautravers, 
Roger  Wachtraill  (sic),  Aumaric  de  Beuifo,4  Geoffrey  de  Maresco,  Helias  de  Pinkeni;  Thomas,  the  clerk,  who 
wrote  this  deed;  and  sufficient  others.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Richard’s  surname  is  here  written  “de  ffeldit,”  but  that  is,  no  doubt,  a 
mistranscription  of  “de  ffelda.”  The  transcriber  of  the  Register,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  used  a  quite  distinctive  tall  “a,”  as  may  be  seen  in  the  reproduction,  but  if  the 
name  “ffelda”  in  the  original  Christ  Church  Deed  (circa  1206),  reproduced  below,  be  compared  it 


1  The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  recently  canonized  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  founded  in  1177  by  William  Fitz  Audelin  on  behalf  of  King  Henry  II,  whose  representative  in  Ireland  he 
was.  It  was  situated  in  the  western  suburb  of  the  city  and  was  richly  endowed  by  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers.  It  was  under 
the  care  of  Augustinian  Canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor  and  became  an  important  centre  of  Anglo-Norman  culture  and 
influence.  A  late  thirteenth  century  transcript  of  the  Register  of  this  Abbey  has  been  edited  by  J.  T.  Gilbert  and  is  an  important 
source  of  information  for  the  period. 

2  “Kilrethery,”  now  Kilruddery,  the  beautiful  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  to  whose  ancestor,  Sir  William  Brabazon,  it  was 
granted  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  1539.  It  lies  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
County  Wicklow,  just  west  of  Bray  Head,  and  has  a  fine  view  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  other  mountains. 

3  He  was  son  of  Stephen,  Constable  of  Cardigan  in  Wales,  by  Nesta,  the  famous  Welsh  princess,  from  whom  so  many  of 
“the  first  Conquerors”  of  Ireland  sprang.  At  the  invitation  of  Dermot  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster,  he  landed  at  Bannow 
Island  on  the  south  coast  of  Wexford  in  the  spring  of  1169,  together  with  his  nephew,  Meiler  FitzHenry,  and  a  small  body  of 
their  kinsmen  and  retainers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion. 

4  Aumaricus  de  Bellaffago  (Beaufo)  held  the  castle  of  “  Askelon”  (Esclone,  Co.  Limerick)  for  King  John  in  1215  (Fine  Rolls 
17  and  18  John,  p.  555).  Richard  de  Beaufo  is  said  to  have  married  Elayne,  daughter  of  the  Elder  Hugh  de  Lacy  (Ireland  un¬ 
der  the  Normans,  Vol.  II,  p.  Ill,  note).  Gilbert  mistakenly  prints  the  name  in  the  above  deed  “Benifeld.” 
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will  be  seen  that  the  short  “a”  then  in  vogue  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  “it”  by  the  later  writer, 
accustomed  to  the  tall  “a.”  The  place  name  “ Kilrethtran ”  is  presumably  a  transcriber’s  error  for 
Kilretheri  or  Kilrotkeri,  the  whole  of  which  was  afterwards  given  by  the  same  grantor  to  Richard 
de  la  ffeld.  Of  the  witnesses,  Ilamo  de  Valognes,  was  superseded  as  justiciar  in  1199  by  Meiler  Fitz 
Henry  (Oblate  Roll,  I  John,  p.  36),  after  having  been  about  two  years  in  that  office,  within  which 
period  the  deed  must  be  dated.  John  de  Clahull  was  enfeoffed  by  Strongbow  in  lands  about  Killeshin 
in  County  Carlow  (Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  I,  p.  385).  He  also  held  lands  in  Dundrum, 
County  Dublin,  and  in  Kerry  (idem,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  133),  and  was  dead  by  November  1221  (Calendar  of 
Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  1018).  Geoffrey  de  Marisco  was  the  well-known  justiciar  of  1215 
and  later.  Elias  de  Pinkeni  was  dead  by  November,  1201,  when  King  John  gave  his  lands  to  Richard 
de  ffelda,  as  hereafter  mentioned.  John  Mautravers  appears  along  with  Richard  de  la  ffelde  as  a 
witness  to  an  early  grant  by  Audoen  Brun  concerning  “Theckilsi”  (now  Brownstown  in  the  Parish 
of  Holy  wood,  about  three  miles  north  of  Fieldstown)  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey1  (Chartulary,  Vol.  I, 
p.  240).  Roger  Wachtrail  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Roger  Waspail,  hereafter  mentioned.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  three  of  these  witnesses  were  at  different  times  the  King’s  representatives  in  Ireland, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  witnesses  were  large  landowners  there  and  bore  well-known  names.  These 
facts  indicate  that  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  already  favored  in  high  quarters. 

This  “Gillemeholmoc,”  the  father  of  the  grantor  of  this  deed,  was  Donnell  MacGillamocholmog,2 
an  Irish  chieftain  whose  territory  lay  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present  County  of  Dublin.  He 
married  Dervorgill,  daughter  of  Dermot  MacMurrough.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  him  in  the 
“Song  of  Dermot.”  He  had  given  hostages  to  Miles  de  Cogan,  Governor  of  Dublin,  but  when  the 
Northmen  in  1171,  under  Hasculf  MacTurkil,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  city,  Miles,  perhaps 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  his  Irish  ally,  returned  him  his  hostages  and  bade  him  sit  down  with  his 
forces  on  the  old  Danish  Thingmount  outside  the  walls,  watch  from  thence  the  battle,  and  join  in 
the  winning  side.  This  he  did,  and  when  the  Northmen  gave  way  he  aided  vigorously  in  the  pursuit. 
As  a  reward  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  lands  or  some  of  them,  and  his  descendants  can  be  traced 
as  landowners  in  the  neighborhood  for  several  generations  (See  Song  of  Dermot,  edited  by  G.  H. 
Orpen,  11,  2281-2440,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  notes  thereto). 

About  the  same  date  “Richard  de  ffelda,  kt.,”  witnessed  a  confirmation  by  John,  Bishop  of 
Leighlin,  of  a  grant  by  Gilbert  de  Valle  of  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  St.  James  of  Arcbristlin 
for  the  souls  of  his  father  Podebert,  and  mother,  Joete.  Among  the  witnesses  were  also  E.  de  la 
Mare,  Warin  de  Villers  and  Ralph  le  Bret  (Chartulary  of  St.  John’s  without  the  New  Gate,  Dublin, 
Rawlinson,  MS.  B,  498,  Bodleian  Library,  f.  162d).  This  is  the  only  known  mention  of  Richard  as 
a  knight. 

By  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  therefore,  Richard  de  la  ffelde  (as  the  name  came  to  be 
generally  written)  was  already  in  Ireland  and  was  purchasing  land  from  a  native  chieftain;  but 
there  is  evidence  that  before  this  he  had  been  enfeoffed  in  the  lands  of  Glynsurd,3  afterwards  called 
after  him  ffeldeston  (modernly  Fieldstown),  which  were  held  by  him  and  his  descendants  as  tenants 
in  chief  of  the  Crown  for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  These  lands  are  in  the  parish  of  Clonmethan  and 
barony  of  Balrothery  West,  in  the  northern  part  of  County  Dublin.  This  barony  was  in  the  ancient 
tribal  territory  of  Saithni,  of  which  O'Cathasaigh  (Casey)  was  chieftain  (Topographical  Poems, 
Irish  Archaeological  Society,  p.  9  and  note  20).  When  the  elder  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  granted  Meath 
and  held  Dublin  as  bailiff  for  the  King,  he  treated  these  lands  as  his  own,  enfeoffed  his  own  men  in 
them,  and  granted  the  tithes,  or  part  thereof,  to  the  Prior  of  Llanthony.4  In  1184,  however,  Hugh 

1  This  was  a  Cistercian  Monastery  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lififey  at  Dublin,  where,  in  Abbey  Street,  some  remains 
of  the  chapter-house  still  exist.  It  was  founded  before  the  Normans  came,  but  the  exact  date  and  circumstances  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  are  uncertain  (Journal,  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Vol.  LVI,  1926,  p.  22).  The  surviving  Chartularies  of 
the  Abbey  together  with  the  Register  of  its  House  at  Dunbrody  and  various  Latin  Annals  have  been  edited  by  J.  T.  Gilbert, 
and  these  form  an  indispensable  source  of  information  for  the  period  from  1171  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

2  This  name  when  analyzed  signifies  “the  son”  (mac)  “of  the  servant”  (gilla)  “of  my”  (mo)  “dear”  (og)  “Colm’  (from 
the  Latin  Columba,  “a  dove,”  referring  to  St.  Columba).  The  prefix  mo  and  the  suffix  og  often  occur  in  the  names  by  which 
Irish  saints  were  known.  Thus  Aedh,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Ferns,  Co.  Wexford,  while  Latinized  Aidan,  came  to  be  Anglicized 
Mogue,  i.e.,  mo  =  ae  (dh)  =  og. 

3  This  place-name  apparently  represents  the  Irish  Gleann,  “a  glen,”  and  sord,  in  the  genitive  suird,  “pure.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  which  flows  by  Glynsurd  is  the  town  now  strangely  anglicized  Swords,  but  appearing  in  Irish  documents  as  Sord 
Choluimcille,  where  sord  is  explained  in  the  Irish  Life  of  St.  Columba  as  meaning  “pure  and  referring  to  a  holy  well  there 
blessed  by  the  Saint  (Joyce’s  Irish  Names  of  Places,  Vol.  3,  p.  566).  Now  there  is  a  holy  well,  the  subject  of  pilgrimages, 
at  Glynsurd  also,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  is  to  this  well  the  name  refers:  “the  Glen  of  the  pure  or  holy  well. 

4  The  original  Priory  of  Llanthony  was  founded  by  an  ancestor  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  in  the  vale  of  Ewias  in  Monmouthshire, 
where  its  picturesque  ruins  may  still  be  seen.  But  this  monastery  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Welsh,  a  daughter  monastery 
with  the  same  name  was  founded  in  1136,  near  the  City  of  Gloucester  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Itinerary  of  Wales,  C.  III). 
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de  Lacy1  was  recalled  and  was  superseded  by  Philip  of  Worcester,  “one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to 
resume  on  behalf  of  the  King  the  lands  which  Hugh  had  alienated,  namely,  the  land  of  the  O’Cadesi 
and  some  others”  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Rolls  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  359).  Next  year  John,  the  King’s 
son,  came  to  Ireland  as  Dominus  Hiberniae.  This  land  of  O'Casey  was  then  at  his  disposal,  and 
though  there  is  no  strictly  contemporary  account  of  how  he  dealt  with  it,  a  good  deal  can  be  inferred 
from  subsequent  documents  relating  to  the  tithes  of  the  district  in  one  of  which  the  name  of  Richard 
de  la  ffelde  occurs. 

To  take  these  documents  in  order  of  date,  there  is  first  a  deed  transcribed  in  the  Register  of 
Archbishop  Alan2  by  which  John  Comyn,3  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  “granted  to  Audoen,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Brun,  his  clerk,  for  his  life,  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  the  land  which  Thomas  Burnel  holds  next 
Glynmethan  (Clonmethan)  and  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  the  land  which  Richard  Camerarius  holds 
next  the  aforesaid  Glynmethine  and  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  the  land  which  Macdun  holds  next  the 
land  of  the  said  Richard  Camerarius  and  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  the  land  which  Roger  Poherius  (le 
Poer)  holds  namely  next  Kilsenetliane  (probably  a  variant  of  Kilsallaghan).  (In  Bishop  Reeve’s 
transcript  it  appears  that  Alan  here  appended  a  marginal  note  ‘conjicitur  esse  Feldistone’)  and  a 
moiety  of  the  tithes  of  the  land  which  Ralph  Passelewe  holds  next  the  land  of  Magormane  (after¬ 
wards  Gormanston),”  rendering  thereout  to  the  mother  church  of  Swerdes  an  annual  pension  of 
five  shillings;  “These  being  the  witnesses:  Macrobius  (a  short  blank  space  follows);  Cristinus, 
deacon;  John,  chaplain;  Ivo,  chaplain;  Osbert  de  Buterleia;  William  de  Bradestreet;  Osbert  de 
Clandalcane  (Clondalkin) ;  Ernisius,  clerk;  Master  Moyse;  Thurstin,  clerk;  John,  son  of  Roger; 
Hugh  de  Cestria;  Robert,  deacon;  and  many  others”  (Registrum  Alani,  f.  59b). 

An  examination  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  deed  and  as  its  witnesses  shows 
that  the  instrument  must  be  dated  within  the  years  1185  to  1188  inclusive,  and  probably  in  1185-86. 
It  is  perhaps  enough  here  to  refer  to  a  deed  transcribed  in  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
Dublin  (Vol.  I,  pp.  171-73),  whereby  the  same  Archbishop  confirmed  to  that  Abbey  its  possessions, 
including  Balibachal  (Ballyboghil),  among  the  witnesses  being  Macrobius,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
Gerald,  Archdeacon  of  St.  David’s  (i.e.,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  historian  of  the  Conquest  who 
came  to  Ireland  in  April,  1185,  with  John,  the  King’s  son,  and  remained  for  some  months  after  that 
Prince’s  departure  in  December);  Hamo  Passelewe,  constable  of  Dublin,  1186;  Master  Osbert  de 
Buterlee;  Cristinus,  deacon;  and  Thurstin,  clerk.  The  deed  next  following  in  the  Chartulary, 
having  the  same  witnesses  and  being  evidently  the  same  date,  mentions  Osbert  de  Clondalkin  and 
Ernesius,  the  clerk.  And  another  deed  (Idem,  p.  157)  is  witnessed  by  (among  others)  Master  Osbert 
de  Buterlee,  Ivo  the  chaplain,  and  Bertram  de  Verdun  —  the  last  mentioned  being  in  Ireland  in 
1185-86  and  perhaps  up  to  the  summer  of  1188,  when  he  appears  in  England  (Eyton’s  Itinerary  of 
Henry  II,  p.  287). 

It  will  be  convenient  to  postpone  the  examination  of  the  names  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
first  document  until  mention  is  made  of  the  two  other  documents,  which  deal  with  the  tithes  of 
Balrothery.  When  John  as  Count  of  Mortain  (a  title  by  which  he  was  known  only  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I)  and  Dominus  Hiberniae,  confirmed  to  Archbishop  Comyn  the  possessions  of  his  see,  he 
included  among  them  “Glinmecham  (Clonmethan)  with  its  church  and  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of 
the  land  of  Okadesi  de  Finegal4  (Calender  of  Documents  of  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  1787).  A  comparison 
of  the  witnesses  to  this  document  (no.  2)  with  those  of  John’s  charter  defining  the  boundaries  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,  dated  May  15,  1192  (Historic  and  Municipal  Documents,  Gilbert,  p.  55),  shows 
that  both  deeds  must  be  assigned  to  about  the  same  time.  Some  years  later,  certainly  before  1203, 


1  Hugh  de  Lacy  inherited  extensive  lands  in  Shropshire  on  the  Welsh  border.  Henry  II  granted  to  him  the  whole  of 
Meath,  including  the  two  present  counties  of  East  and  West  Meath,  and  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties,  and  left  him  as 
Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  in  1172.  After  about  a  year  he  was  superseded  by  Richard  Fitz  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  com¬ 
monly  called  “Strongbow,”  but  was  again  appointed  about  May,  1177,  after  Strongbow’s  death.  He  fell  out  of  favor  with  King 
Henry  in  1184,  and  was  murdered  by  an  Irishman  in  1186.  He  was  succeeded  as  Lord  of  Meath  by  his  son,  Walter  de  Lacy,  and 
in  1205  his  younger  son  Hugh  was  created  Earl  of  Ulster. 

2  This  register,  compiled  about  1530,  contains  transcripts  of  numerous  documents  and  memoranda  touching  the  diocese  of 
Dublin  from  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  It  is  enriched  with  the  Archbishop's  notes  and  forms  an  important 
source  for  the  church  history  of  the  period.  Some  of  the  earlier  documents  were  transcribed  from  an  earlier  repertory,  compiled 
about  1270,  still  extant  and  known  as  “Crede  Mihi.”  Archbishop  Alan  was  killed  at  the  outbreak  of  “Silken  Thomas’s  Re¬ 
bellion”  in  1534. 

s  John  Comyn  succeeded  Lawrence  O’Toole  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1182.  He  was  instrumental  in  uniting  the  See  of 
Glendalough  with  that  of  Dublin  and  in  raising  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  into  a  prebendal  church  with  “a 
college  of  clerics  of  approved  life  and  learning.”  He  died  in  1213. 

4  Irish  Fine  Gall,  “the  territory  of  the  foreigners,”  a  name  given  to  the  northern  half  of  County  Dublin,  originating  pre¬ 
sumably  in  its  long  subjection  to  the  Danes  of  Dublin.  “The  land  of  O’Casey,”  as  appears  from  the  deed  of  partition  next 
quoted,  comprised  the  present  barony  of  Balrothery  West. 
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“a  composition”  was  made  between  the  Prior  of  Llanthony  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  the 
partition  of  the  tithes.  This  document  (the  third  of  those  referred  to)  is  transcribed  in  Alan’s  Register 
and  may  be  rendered  as  follows,  Alan's  interlineations  being  placed  in  brackets: 

(Land  of  Ocadasy  now  partitioned) 

“To  all  etc.  G.  (alfridus)  Prior  of  Llanthony  in  Gloucestershire  health  in  the  Lord.  Know  ye  all  that  whereas  our 
Venerable  father  John  by  the  grace  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  ourselves  for  a  long  time  have  had  and 
held  undivided  all  the  churches,  chapels  and  tithes  of  the  whole  land  which  belonged  to  Okadesi,  being  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  at  length  and  by  common  consent,  lest  any  dispute  should  arise  between  us  about  the  partition 
thereof,  the  said  archbishop  has  granted  to  us  and  by  his  charter  confirmed  the  underwritten  churches  and 
chapels  with  their  appurtenances  to  be  possessed  for  ever,  separately  and  in  all  integrity,  and  when  they  shall 
be  vacant  to  be  converted  to  our  own  uses;  namely,  the  church  of  Villa  Ogari  with  the  chapel  (perhaps  Palmers¬ 
ton,  alias  Glenuge)  which  formerly  belonged  to  Richard  Camerarius,  and  the  church  de  Sancto  Nemore  1  (in 
Fincall)  with  the  chapel  which  is  called  Grauele  (alias  Grathelach)  and  the  chapel  ‘de  terra  Regredi  alias  Riredi’; 
and  the  church  of  Villa  Stephani  de  Crues  (Nalle)  with  its  appurtenances,  namely  the  tithes  and  obventions  of 
the  land  of  Richard  Machanan  and  of  the  land  of  Roger  Prior  of  Kilmaine  (?)  called  de  Salopelli,  we  indeed  by 
ourselves  or  our  procurators  shall  present  to  our  said  father,  the  Archbishop,  suitable  chaplains  to  serve  in  these 
churches,  and  they  shall  receive  from  him  the  cure  of  souls  and  shall  answer  sufficiently  for  the  episcopal  dues 
But  all  other  churches,  chapels,  tithes  and  obventions  of  the  before  named  land  of  Okadesi  we  have  granted  and 
released  to  our  often-named  father  quit  and  without  any  reservation  or  sale,  namely  the  church  of  Villa  Macdun 
with  the  tithes,  of  Villa  Willielmi  Barhuc,  and  the  church  of  the  land  of  Roger  Waspaile,  and  the  church  of  Villa 
Radulfi  Paslewe  (Balscadan),  and  the  church  of  Richard  de  La  felde.  And  that  this  our  charter  may  remain  for 
all  time  ratified  and  unbroken  we  have  resolved  to  confirm  it  by  affixing  the  seal  of  our  church.” 

The  above  charter  is  also  preserved  in  a  much  older  MS.  Register,  called  “Crede  Mihi,”  con¬ 
taining  many  documents  relating  to  the  See  of  Dublin.  It  has  been  published  by  J.  T.  Gilbert  and 
is  ascribed  to  the  year  1270.  The  document  as  printed  (pp.  57,  58)  agrees  with  that  in  Alan’s  Register, 
except  in  the  following  particulars:  (1)  There  is  no  mention  of  the  “terra  Regredi,  alias  Riredi”; 
(2)  Instead  of  “Roger,  Prior  of  Kilmaine,  called  de  Salopelli,”  which  is  apparently  corrupt,  it  has 
“Reginald  de  Salopesburia ”  (Shrewsbury);  and  (3)  instead  of  “Villa  Willielmi  Barhuc,”  it  has 
“Villa  Willelmi  Barhunt.”  We  may  perhaps  accept  these  last  two  corrections,  but  Archbishop  Alan 
must  have  had  some  authority  for  inserting  the  chapel  of  the  land  of  “Regredi,  alias  Riredi.”  The 
“terra  Regredi”  is  mentioned  by  Henry  de  Londres,2  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  a  document  referring 
to  the  partition  and  is  there  also  said  to  be  appurtenant  to  the  Church  of  Holy  wood  (Alan’s  Regis¬ 
ter,  p.  719).  Moreover,  in  a  list  of  the  churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Swords  (Crede  Mihi,  p.  139)  is 
included  “Ecclesia  de  Kilrery,”  which  cannot  otherwise  be  identified. 

According  to  Dugdale,  Geoffrey  de  Henelawe  became  Prior  of  Llanthony  in  Gloucestershire  on 
the  death  of  Roger  of  Norwich,  but  the  date  is  not  given.  Geoffrey  de  Henelawe  was,  however,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  See  of  St.  David’s  in  November,  1203,  and  this  gives  the  later  limit  to  the  date  of  the 
deed  of  partition.  John  Comyn  came  to  Ireland  as  Archbishop  in  1184,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Prince 
John,  and  died  in  1212.  It  is  possible  that  Hugh  de  Lacy,  when  dealing  with  these  lands,  had  granted 
all  the  tithes  to  the  Monastery  of  Llanthony,  the  first  home  of  which  in  Wales,  had  been  founded 
by  his  ancestors.  Hence  the  distinctive  form  of  the  Prior’s  grant  which,  differing  from  that  ascribed 
to  the  Archbishop,  expressly  states  that  it  was  “without  reservation  or  sale,”  words  which  seem 
intended  to  preclude  any  further  claim  founded  on  a  possible  prior  title  to  the  whole.  However,  this 
may  have  been,  after  the  lands  were  resumed  in  1184,  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  tithes  appears  to 
have  been  reserved  for  the  See  of  Dublin,  and  as  above  shown,  the  interests  were  still  undivided 
in  1192.  The  partition  of  the  tithes,  therefore,  took  place  between  the  years  1192  and  1203  and 
probably  not  very  long  after  the  former  year. 

The  Chapel  of  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  evidently  the  chapel,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  in  the 
demesne  of  Fieldstown.  As  shown  hereafter,  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  —  an  Anglo-Norman 
and  not  a  Celtic  dedication  —  but  as  a  pilgrimage  or  “Pattern”  was  held  up  to  recent  times  at  the 
holy  well  close  by,  the  site  was  probably  that  of  an  earlier  Celtic  church.  The  fact,  however,  that  it 
was  known  circa  1200  by  Richard’s  name,  coupled  with  the  Anglo-Norman  dedication,  makes  it 
probable  that  the  church  was  founded,  or  at  least  restored,  by  him  some  years  before  the  partition. 

1  This  has  been  absurdly  taken  for  a  saint’s  name!  Nemore  is  the  oblative  case  of  nemus,  “a  wood”  or  “grove.  The  place 
is  sometimes  called  de  sancto  bosco  in  Latin  documents  and  was  named  in  English  “Ilolywood,”  now  corruptly  “Hollywood.” 
There  is  another  sanctus  boscus  (Holywood)  in  County  Wicklow:  hence  Archbishop  Alan  here  adds  “in  Fincall,”  i.e.,  Fine-gall. 

2  Henry  de  Londres  succeeded  John  Comyn  as  Archbishop  in  1212.  In  1213  he  was  appointed  justiciar  and  held  that  office 
for  two  years.  He  built  or  completed  the  building  of  Dublin  Castle  and  erected  St.  Patrick's  into  a  Cathedral  Church.  He 
was  again  justiciar  in  1221-24. 
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That  Richard  de  la  ffelde  held  the  lands  of  Glynsurd,  as  Fieldstown  was  originally  and  for 
many  years  called,  by  grant  from  King  John  (probably  before  he  came  to  the  throne)  is  stated  in 
the  subsequent  mandate  for  the  seisin  of  Richard’s  son  Nicholas  and  in  the  pleading  of  Henry  de  la 
ffelde,  the  new  tenant-in-chief,  when  his  right  was  challenged,  as  shown  below,  but  the  question 
remains  whether  John,  whose  grant  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1184,  made  an  entirely  new  grant 
to  him,  or  merely  confirmed  a  previous  grant  by  Hugh  de  Lacy.  An  enquiry  into  the  tenants  of  the 
other  lands  mentioned  in  the  partition  deed,  and  in  the  grant  to  Audoen  Brun,  will  present  some 
analogies  to  guide  in  answering  this  question,  and  will  at  any  rate  serve  to  introduce  us  to  some  of 
the  immediate  neighbors  of  the  early  Delafields. 

Audoen  Brun,  the  grantee  named  in  the  first  document,  was  a  clerk  of  the  Exchequer  under  King  John,  and 
was  mentioned  up  to  the  year  1223  (Calender  of  Documents,  Ireland).  John  Comyn,  the  Archbishop,  granted  to 
William  Brun  for  his  life  a  carucate  of  land  called  Techelski  near  Ballyboghil,  identified  by  Archbishop  Alan  as 
Brownstown  (Alan’s  Register) ;  and  Audoen  Brun,  his  son,  made  a  grant  of  two  shillings  per  annum  out  of  this 
land  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  by  a  deed  witnessed  by  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  as  already  mentioned.  William  Brun  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  century  documents.  He  was  killed  shortly  before  the  year  1200  (Calendar 
Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  nos.  114,  116).  There  is  a  townland  called  Brownstown  in  the  parish  of  Holywood, 
and  another  called  Brownscross  in  that  of  Clonmethan.  These  presumably  preserved  the  name  of  the  family. 

Thomas  Burnel  has  not  been  found  mentioned  elsewhere  at  this  time,  though  the  name  was  long  afterwards 
famous  in  Balgriffin,  Castleknock  and  other  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  A  family  of  this  name, 
from  which  sprang  Robert  Burnell,  Chancellor  of  Edward  I,  held  lands  at  Acton  Burnell  in  Shropshire  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  probably  earlier. 

Richard  Camerarius,  or  the  Chamberlain,  was  probably  the  “Ricardus  clericus  de  Camera  mea”  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  confirmation  charter  granted  to  Dunbrody  by  John  the  King’s  son  when  in  Ireland  in  1185  (Cliartu- 
lary  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Vol.  II,  p.  167),  and  as  “Ricardus  clericus”  witnessed  at  Dublin  in  the  same  year 
John’s  charter  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  (Idem,  Vol.  I,  pp.  85  and  87).  He  held  the  villa  Ogari  or  Balyogari  now  Gar- 
ristown,  a  parish  in  the  northwest  of  Balrothery. 

According  to  Alan’s  note  to  the  third  document  the  chapel,  formerly  belonging  to  Richard  Camerarius,  and 
mentioned  with  the  Church  of  Villa  Ogari  was  on  the  land  afterwards  known  as  Palmerstown.  This  parish  now 
adjoins  Clonmethan  on  the  west  which  agrees  with  the  statement  contained  in  the  first  document.  In  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Deanery  of  Swords  in  1294,  both  places  were  mentioned  together;  “Baliogari  with  the  Chapel  of 
Palmerston,  £13.  6s.  8d.”  and  they  are  stated  to  belong  to  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.John.  Ware  says  that 
“this  hospital  was  founded  by  Alured  le  Palmer,  a  Dane,  first  Prior  thereof,  about  the  year  1188,  and  by  others 
endowed.”  “Aylred  the  Palmer”  witnessed  a  grant  by  Strongbow  circa  1174  (Christ  Church  Deeds,  no.  1),  and 
appeared  as  “Elred  the  Palmer,”  in  a  grant  by  Albert  Locarde  before  1181  of  the  Church  of  Kilsallaghan, 
near  Palmerston  (Register  of  St.  Thomas  Abbey,  Dublin,  pp.  166  and  285).  In  a  ratification  by  Macrobius, 
Bishop  of  Glendalough,  circa  1192,  among  the  witnesses  was  “Galfridus  Capellanus  de  Hospitali  Palmerii” 
(Idem,  p.  292),  so  that  at  this  date  the  hospital  was  known  as  Palmer’s  Hospital.  Aylred  the  Palmer  had  prob¬ 
ably  received  a  grant  of  the  land  formerly  belonging  to  Richard  Camerarius,  and  from  him  it  came  to  be 
called  Palmerston. 

In  1220,  John,  Prior  of  Llanthony,  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  of  four  shillings  to  the  Church  of  Holy- 
wood,  renounced  his  rights  to  the  tithes  of  “the  land  which  lies  between  the  river  called  Ayne  1 2  and  Glinsurd,” 
and  one  of  the  tenants  then  was  Robert  Palmer  (Chartulary  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Vol.  I,  p.  185).  Later  in  the 
century  both  Palmerston  in  Fingal  and  Palmerston,  near  Dublin,  were  held  in  chief  by  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  without  the  New  Gate  (Christ  Church  Deeds,  no.  150;  Calendar  Documents,  Ireland, 
Vol.  V,  no.  109). 

Macdun  was  evidently  the  person  from  whom  the  Villa  Mac-dun,  now  Ballymadun  adjoining  Palmers¬ 
town,  derived  its  name.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  for  1184-85  (Land  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester)  there  is  an  entry  “to 
David  Fitz  Dun  for  his  ship  to  carry  the  supplies  of  the  King’s  son  into  Ireland  £8.”  He  was  probably  the 
original  grantee  of  the  Villa  Macdun.  “John,  Count  of  Mortain  and  Lord  of  Ireland,”  granted  to  Robert  Ruffus 
and  his  heirs  the  manor  of  Balymacdon,  he  rendering  yearly  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  a  pair  of  leather  greaves 
(Calendar,  Gormanston  Register,  p.  129).  This  deed  must  be  dated  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  as  John  was  not 
called  Count  of  Mortain  until  Richard’s  accession.  The  witnesses  point  to  the  year  1192.  Robert  Ruffus  was  one 
of  the  attendants  on  John  when  in  Ireland  in  1185  (Pipe  Roll  31,  Henry  II,  Roll  10,  m.  1 ;  Pipe  Roll  Society,  Vol. 
34,  pp.  143  and  217).  In  1245  it  was  found  by  a  jury  (which  included  Nicholas  de  ffelda)  that  the  premises  at 
Balymacdun  were  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  on  the  ground  that  Robert  Ruffus,  who  had  died,  was  a  bastard 
(Cal.  Gormanston  Register,  p.  130). 2  The  manor  was  then  granted  to  Ralph  de  Truberville,  from  whom  it  even¬ 
tually  passed  to  John  de  la  Hyde.  Many  documents  concerning  this  manor  are  transcribed  in  the  Gormanston 
Register  up  to  1374  (Cal.,  pp.  129-38). 

1  Evidently  the  land  in  question  was  Palmerston.  The  river  then  must  have  been  that  which  near  its  source  approximately 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Palmerston  and  flows  into  the  estuary  between  Lusk  and  Portraine. 

2  This  was  compiled,  mainly  in  the  years  1397-98,  by  Sir  Christopher  de  Preston,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Gormanston,  ad¬ 
joining  Balscadden  on  the  north.  It  is  primarily  an  entrybook  of  his  numerous  title  deeds,  but  it  also  contains  transcripts  of 
many  early  deeds  and  documents,  not  preserved  elsewhere,  which  do  not  come  under  that  description. 
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That  Richard  de  la  ffelde  held  the  lands  of  Glynsurd,  as  Fieldstown  was  originally  and  for 
many  years  called,  by  grant  from  King  John  (probably  before  he  came  to  the  throne)  is  stated  in 
the  subsequent  mandate  for  the  seisin  of  Richard’s  son  Nicholas  and  in  the  pleading  of  Henry  de  la 
ffelde,  the  new  tenant-in-chief,  when  his  right  was  challenged,  as  shown  below,  but  the  question 
remains  whether  John,  whose  grant  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1184,  made  an  entirely  new  grant 
to  him,  or  merely  confirmed  a  previous  grant  by  Hugh  de  Lacy.  An  enquiry  into  the  tenants  of  the 
other  lands  mentioned  in  the  partition  deed,  and  in  the  grant  to  Audoen  Brun,  will  present  some 
analogies  to  guide  in  answering  this  question,  and  will  at  any  rate  serve  to  introduce  us  to  some  of 
the  immediate  neighbors  of  the  early  Delafields. 

Audoen  Brun,  the  grantee  named  in  the  first  document,  was  a  clerk  of  the  Exchequer  under  King  John,  and 
was  mentioned  up  to  the  year  1223  (Calender  of  Documents,  Ireland).  John  Comyn,  the  Archbishop,  granted  to 
William  Brun  for  his  life  a  carucate  of  land  called  Techelski  near  Ballyboghil,  identified  by  Archbishop  Alan  as 
Brownstown  (Alan’s  Register);  and  Audoen  Brun,  his  son,  made  a  grant  of  two  shillings  per  annum  out  of  this 
land  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  by  a  deed  witnessed  by  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  as  already  mentioned.  William  Brun  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  century  documents.  He  was  killed  shortly  before  the  year  1200  (Calendar 
Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  nos.  114,  116).  There  is  a  townland  called  Brownstown  in  the  parish  of  Holywood, 
and  another  called  Brownseross  in  that  of  Clonmethan.  These  presumably  preserved  the  name  of  the  family. 

Thomas  Burnel  has  not  been  found  mentioned  elsewhere  at  this  time,  though  the  name  was  long  afterwards 
famous  in  Balgriffin,  Castleknock  and  other  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  A  family  of  this  name, 
from  which  sprang  Robert  Burnell,  Chancellor  of  Edward  I,  held  lands  at  Acton  Burnell  in  Shropshire  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  probably  earlier. 

Richard  Camerarius,  or  the  Chamberlain,  was  probably  the  “Ric-ardus  clericus  de  Camera  mea”  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  confirmation  charter  granted  to  Dunbrody  by  John  the  King’s  son  when  in  Ireland  in  1185  (Chartu- 
lary  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Vol.  II,  p.  167),  and  as  “Ricardus  clericus”  witnessed  at  Dublin  in  the  same  year 
John’s  charter  to  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  (Idem,  Vol.  I,  pp.  85  and  87).  He  held  the  villa  Ogari  or  Balyogari  now  Gar- 
ristown,  a  parish  in  the  northwest  of  Balrothery. 

According  to  Alan’s  note  to  the  third  document  the  chapel,  formerly  belonging  to  Richard  Camerarius,  and 
mentioned  with  the  Church  of  Villa  Ogari  was  on  the  land  afterwards  known  as  Palmerstown.  This  parish  now 
adjoins  Clonmethan  on  the  west  which  agrees  with  the  statement  contained  in  the  first  document.  In  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Deanery  of  Swords  in  1294,  both  places  were  mentioned  together;  “Baliogari  with  the  Chapel  of 
Palmerston,  £13.  6s.  8d.”  and  they  are  stated  to  belong  to  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.John.  Ware  says  that 
“this  hospital  was  founded  by  Alured  le  Palmer,  a  Dane,  first  Prior  thereof,  about  the  year  1188,  and  by  others 
endowed.”  “Aylred  the  Palmer”  witnessed  a  grant  by  Strongbow  circa  1174  (Christ  Church  Deeds,  no.  1),  and 
appeared  as  “Elred  the  Palmer,”  in  a  grant  by  Albert  Locarde  before  1181  of  the  Church  of  Kilsallaghan, 
near  Palmerston  (Register  of  St.  Thomas  Abbey,  Dublin,  pp.  166  and  285).  In  a  ratification  by  Macrobius, 
Bishop  of  Glendalough,  circa  1192,  among  the  witnesses  was  “Galfridus  Capellanus  de  Hospitali  Palmerii” 
(Idem,  p.  292),  so  that  at  this  date  the  hospital  was  known  as  Palmer’s  Hospital.  Aylred  the  Palmer  had  prob¬ 
ably  received  a  grant  of  the  land  formerly  belonging  to  Richard  Camerarius,  and  from  him  it  came  to  be 
called  Palmerston. 

In  1220,  John,  Prior  of  Llanthony,  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  of  four  shillings  to  the  Church  of  Holy- 
wood,  renounced  his  rights  to  the  tithes  of  “the  land  which  lies  between  the  river  called  Ayne  1 2  and  Glinsurd,” 
and  one  of  the  tenants  then  was  Robert  Palmer  (Chartulary  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Vol.  I,  p.  185).  Later  in  the 
century  both  Palmerston  in  Fingal  and  Palmerston,  near  Dublin,  were  held  in  chief  by  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  without  the  New  Gate  (Christ  Church  Deeds,  no.  150;  Calendar  Documents,  Ireland, 
Vol.  V,  no.  109). 

Macdun  was  evidently  the  person  from  whom  the  Villa  Macdun,  now  Ballymadun  adjoining  Palmers¬ 
town,  derived  its  name.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  for  1184-85  (Land  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester)  there  is  an  entry  “to 
David  Fitz  Dun  for  his  ship  to  carry  the  supplies  of  the  King’s  son  into  Ireland  £8.”  He  was  probably  the 
original  grantee  of  the  Villa  Macdun.  “John,  Count  of  Mortain  and  Lord  of  Ireland,”  granted  to  Robert  Ruffus 
and  his  heirs  the  manor  of  Balymacdon,  he  rendering  yearly  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  a  pair  of  leather  greaves 
(Calendar,  Gormanston  Register,  p.  129).  This  deed  must  be  dated  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  as  John  was  not 
called  Count  of  Mortain  until  Richard’s  accession.  The  witnesses  point  to  the  year  1192.  Robert  Ruffus  was  one 
of  the  attendants  on  John  when  in  Ireland  in  1185  (Pipe  Roll  31,  Henry  II,  Roll  10,  m.  1;  Pipe  Roll  Society,  Vol. 
34,  pp.  143  and  217).  In  1245  it  was  found  by  a  jury  (which  included  Nicholas  de  ffelda)  that  the  premises  at 
Balymacdun  were  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  on  the  ground  that  Robert  Ruffus,  who  had  died,  was  a  bastard 
(Cal.  Gormanston  Register,  p.  130). 2  The  manor  was  then  granted  to  Ralph  de  Truberville,  from  whom  it  even¬ 
tually  passed  to  John  de  la  Hyde.  Many  documents  concerning  this  manor  are  transcribed  in  the  Gormanston 
Register  up  to  1374  (Cal.,  pp.  129-38). 

1  Evidently  the  land  in  question  was  Palmerston.  The  river  then  must  have  been  that  which  near  its  source  approximately 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Palmerston  and  flows  into  the  estuary  between  Lusk  and  Portraine. 

2  This  was  compiled,  mainly  in  the  years  1397-98,  by  Sir  Christopher  de  Preston,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Gormanston,  ad¬ 
joining  Balscadden  on  the  north.  It  is  primarily  an  entrybook  of  his  numerous  title  deeds,  but  it  also  contains  transcripts  of 
many  early  deeds  and  documents,  not  preserved  elsewhere,  which  do  not  come  under  that  description. 
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Roger  Poherius,  or  le  Poer,  was  probably  a  son  or  other  relative  of  Sir  Robert  le  Poer,  who  was  sent  by 
Henry  II  in  1177  as  governor  of  Waterford  when  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  made  procurator  general  of  Ireland  (Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  Vol.  V,  p.  347).  Roger  le  Poer  followed  John  de  Courcy  into  Ulster  and  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  battle  of  Down  in  the  same  year  (Idem,  p.  341).  He  witnessed  a  deed  by  John  de  Courcy  as  his  marshal  (Reg¬ 
ister,  St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,  p.  222).  Afterwards,  about  1180,  he  was  constable  of  Leighlin  Castle1  under  Hugh 
de  Lacy  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Vol.  V,  p.  354).  In  the  Pipe  Roll  (Devon)  for  1184-85  there  is  an  entry  “for  the 
passage  into  Ireland  of  William  Puher  (Poer)  and  nine  associates”  (this  William  came  from  Devon),  and  in  the 
roll  for  1186-87  “for  the  hire  of  a  ship  to  the  use  of  Roger  Puher  to  cross  over  into  Ireland.”  The  latter,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  improbably  with  John  in  Ireland  in  1185,  and  was  certainly  in  his  or  the  King’s  service  there  in 
1186-87.  He  was,  however,  while  still  a  young  man  (juvenis)  killed  in  Ossory  in  or  shortly  before  1188  (Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  Vol.  V,  p.  387,  and  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  T.C.D.  MS.). 

Kilsallaghan,2  a  parish  adjoining  Clonmethan  on  the  south,  was  held  by  a  family  named  Locard,  mentioned 
hereafter,  from  before  1181  (Register,  St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,  p.  285),  when  Albert  Locart’s  gift  of  the  church  of 
“Kilsalehan,”  there  written  also  “Kilsenchan,”  was  confirmed  by  Archbishop  Laurence  O’Toole,  who  died  in 
1181.  In  1207  King  John  granted  to  Jordan  Lochard  the  land  of  “Kilsanchan”  as  held  by  Albert,  his  father 
(Charter  Roll,  9  John,  p.  172b).  Afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  “Kilsalehan,”  or  “Kilsalaghan,”  was  held 
by  Robert  de  Bre  of  Jordan  Locard  (38th  Report,  Deputy  Keeper,  p.  38,  and  39th  Report,  p.  22,  etc.).  If 
“  Kilsenethane  ”  in  document  no.  1  represents  this  place  —  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  it  can  represent  —  then 
Roger  le  Poer,  who  in  1186-87  held  the  land  next  Kilsenethane,  would  seem  to  have  held  Glinsurd,  afterwards 
called  Fieldstown,  as  Archbishop  Alan  supposed.  For  Clonmethan  is  the  only  parish  north  of  the  river  of  Glyn- 
surd  (i.e.,  in  the  land  of  O’Casey)  which  adjoins  Kilsallaghan,  the  boundary  between  the  two  parishes  being  the 
said  river,  on  the  northern  bank  of  which  lies  the  townland  of  Fieldstown  in  the  Parish  of  Clonmethan,  while  the 
Parish  of  Kilsallaghan  reaches  the  southern  bank  just  opposite  Fieldstown.  It  is  true  that  Richard  de  la  ffelde  at 
his  death  in  1220  held  Kilsallaghan  on  lease  from  King  John,  who  then  granted  it  during  pleasure  to  Thomas 
Fitz  Adam,  but  these  tenures  may  have  been  during  a  minority  or  a  temporary  disseisin,  or  may  have  merely 
amounted  to  a  grant  of  the  head  rent,  as  Kilsallaghan  was  both  before  and  afterwards  held  in  chief  of  the  Crown 
by  members  of  the  Locard  family. 

“Ralph  Passelewe’s  land”  was  in  Balscaddan,  a  parish  in  the  north  of  the  barony  of  Balrothery  East.  Hamo 
Passelewe  was  constable  of  Dublin  in  1185-86,  at  the  time  of  Prince  John’s  visit  (Chartulary,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
Vol.  I,  p.  173),  and  a  chief  rent  of  9s.  was  paid  for  his  stone  house  in  Dublin  for  many  generations  (Calendar 
Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  II,  no.  2329).  A  little  later  Ralph  Passelewe  granted  a  fourth  part  of  a  burgage  in 
Dublin  to  Hamo  Ruff  us  (Register,  St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,  p.  372).  About  the  same  time  Ralph  Passelewe  and 
Simon,  his  brother,  witnessed  a  grant  by  John  de  Courcy  to  the  monks  of  St.  Andrew  Stoke  (Dugdale).  The  name 
Passelewe  is  found  among  other  landholders  in  Balscaddan  for  many  generations,  also  in  Ulster  in  1333.  Among 
temporary  grantees  of  lands  in  Balscaddan  were  Henry  Biset  and  Thomas  Fitz  Adam,  both  of  whom  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  King  John  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  nos.  237,  240,  835,  1400);  also  Aumary  de  St. 
Amand  (Idem,  1400, 1564, 1617),  who  in  1230  was  also  granted  in  fee  the  land  “called  Le  Ryn,  formerly  belonging 
to  Magorman,  an  Irishman”  (Idem,  1772).  This  was  the  manor  of  Gormanston,  which  his  descendant,  another 
Aumary  de  St.  Amand,  sold  to  Sir  Robert  Preston  in  1363.  At  Domesday,  and  for  many  generations  afterwards, 
the  Passelewes  were  landholders  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Of  the  other  towns  mentioned  in  Document  3,  “Villa  Ogari”  frequently  appears  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  and  else¬ 
where  as  Balyogari.  It  is  now  Garristown,  a  parish  in  the  northwest  of  the  barony  of  Balrothery  West.  In  a 
document  giving  the  papal  taxation  of  the  Deanery  of  Swords,  c.  1294,  the  church  of  “Balyogary”  is  coupled 
with  the  chapel  of  Palmerston  (Christ  Church  Deeds,  no.  150),  thus  confirming  Archbishop  Alan’s  identification 
of  “the  chapel  which  formerly  belonged  to  Richard  Camerarius.”  In  1225,  when  the  land  was  held  of  the  King 
by  a  number  of  knights  and  free  tenants,  it  was  committed  to  Master  Stephen  de  Lucy  “to  maintain  him  on  the 
King’s  service”  (Calendar  of  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  nos.  1316,  1486,  1528).  It  then  produced  £30  a  year 
(Pipe  Roll,  13  Henry  III,  35th  Report,  Deputy  Keeper,  p.  29).  In  1251  the  King  granted  “the  manor  to  the  men 
of  Baliogary  to  hold  to  farm  at  £107  a  year”  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  3119),  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  granted  to  Godfrey  de  Lusignan,  the  King’s  half  brother. 

“Ecclesia  de  Sancto  Nemore,”  or  Holywood,  now  Hollywood.  The  tenants  in  chief  of  this  district  appear 
with  the  surname  of  “Seint  Boys”  (de  Sancto  Bosco)  and  later  “Holywode,”  but  their  origin  has  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.  We  shall  meet  with  Adam  de  Sancto  Bosco  in  1245  (see  under  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  “Adam  de  Seynt 
Boys”)  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  and  again  in  1299  (see  under  William  de  la  ffelde),  and  other  members  of  the 
Holywood  family  later,  when  they  also  held  the  manor  of  Artane  in  Coolock. 

1  This  was  one  of  the  numerous  castles  erected  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  in  1177.  Its  site  is  described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (\  ol. 
V,  p.  352)  as  being  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Barrow  on  the  side  of  Ossory,  across  Idrone,  on  a  spot  fortified  by  nature.  This 
description  exactly  suits  the  earthwork  known  as  Ballyknockin  or  Burgage  Mote,  situate  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
Leighlin  Bridge.  The  name  Burgage  is  clearly  reminiscent  of  an  English  borough,  such  as  usually  grew  up  around  the  early 
Anglo-Norman  castles.  For  a  full  description  and  identification  of  the  site  see  Dr.  Orpen  s  article  in  the  English  Historical 
Review,  April,  1907,  pp.  245-46. 

2  This,  the  present  form  of  the  name,  fairly  represents  the  Irish  Coill  Saileachain,  the  Wood  of  the  Sallows.  The  name  is 
sometimes  printed  “Kilsalthan,”  where  we  should  restore  “Kilsalehan’  (t  and  c  being  often  indistinguishable  in  the  MS.). 
It  also  sometimes  appears  as  “Kilsanchan,”  or  even  “ Kilsenethan,  ’  where  we  should  probably  read  Kilsauchan  and  Kil- 
seuechan,”  the  “1”  having  been  vocalized  under  the  influence  of  Norman  French  speakers. 
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“  Villa  Stephani  de  Crues,”  or  The  Naul.  In  1200  “  Stephan  de  Cruwes  ”  gave  the  King  fifteen  marks  for  having 
his  land  in  Ireland  of  which  he  was  disseised  by  precept  of  the  King”  (Oblate  Roll  I,  John,  p.  50).  The  cause  of 
the  disseisin  is  not  stated.  In  1227  “Robert  de  Crus  did  homage  for  half  a  knight’s  fee  in  Nalle  which  Stephen 
his  father  held  in  capite”  (Close  Roll,  11  Henry  III,  p.  191b).  Members  of  this  family  were  tenants  in  chief  in 
Naul  for  many  generations.  In  1295  Richard  de  Crus,  son  of  Robert,  rendered  military  service  for  Grathelagh 
(Grallagh)  as  well  as  for  Naul.  Robert  de  Crues  held  the  manor  of  Ardmays  in  Meath  of  Walter  de  Lacy  (Calen¬ 
dar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  II,  no.  740),  and  the  name  became  well  known  in  Meath,  but  it  does  not  appear 
among  the  original  feoffees  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  given  in  the  “Song  of  Dermot.”  In  30  Henry  II,  1183,  the  English 
Pipe  Roll  for  Devon  contains  the  entry  “Stephen  de  Crues  owes  half  a  mark  for  disseisin.” 

“Terra  Regredi  alias  Riredi.”  These  are  Welsh  names,  probably  representing  Rhodri  and  Rhirid,  but  there  is 
much  confusion  in  the  anglicized  forms.  It  is  an  interesting  problem,  hitherto  unsolved,  to  determine  who  these 
people  were,  and  where  exactly  their  land  lay.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  deal  with  the  subject  exhaustively, 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  family  in  question  was  descended  from  the  princely  house  of  Gwynedd  in 
North  Wales;  that  the  terra  Regredi  (Rhodri)  appurtenant  to  the  Church  of  Holywood,  which  must  have  been 
within  the  present  baronies  of  Balrothery  may  even  have  originated  that  name;  and  that  “Balibren”  represent¬ 
ing  Ballybrennagh,  in  Irish  Baile  Breathnach  or  Welsh-town,  is  now,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  called  Walshes- 
town,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Lusk  adjoining  Hollywood. 

To  indicate  shortly  the  grounds  of  these  conclusions,  we  may  refer  to  the  Welsh  History  of  Gruffydd  ap 
Cynan,  believed  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  Gruffydd’s  son  and  successor,  Owain  Gynedd,  i.e.,  before 
1170.  In  this  old  Welsh  source,  as  translated  by  the  editor,  it  is  stated  that  “Gruffydd,  King  of  Gwynedd,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  he  was  reared  in  the  commot  (i.e.,  the  monastic  lands)  of  Columcille,  a 
place  which  is  called  among  the  Irish,  Swords  —  this  is  three  miles  from  the  place  where  lived  his  mother  and  his 
foster  mother.  His  father  was  Cynan,  King  of  Gwynedd,  and  his  mother  was  Ragnaillt,  daughter  of  Olaf,  King 
of  the  City  of  Dublin”  (History  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  edited  by  Arthur  Jones,  University  Press,  Manchester, 
1910).  Ragnaillt,  daughter  of  “Amlaib  arnaid”  (Olaf  the  blind),  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(f.  141a,  line  31),  and  probably  it  was  by  virtue  of  this  marriage  that  the  house  of  Gwynedd  first  obtained  lands 
in  Fingall.  Walshestown  is  seven  statute  miles  north  of  Swords.  The  senior  male  line  of  this  family  can  be  traced 
from  Richard  Machanan  (i.e.,  Rhirid  ap  Cynan)  of  the  text,  step  by  step  down  to  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  when  the  property  passed  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Rotheri,  son  of  Rery,  son 
of  John,  to  Thomas  de  Staunton  (See  Patent  Roll,  Irish,  9  Richard  II,  p.  126,  no.  158,  where  the  descent  is 
given  for  six  generations).  It  will,  however,  be  better  to  refer  to  such  contemporary  records  as  survive.  In  1215- 
16  “Keneveg  (i.e.,  Cynvrig),  son  of  Richeric  (or  Ritheric)  the  Welshman,  gave  the  King  one  hundred  marks  for 
having  the  land  which  belonged  to  his  father  in  Ireland”  (Fine  Roll,  16  John,  p.  551).  In  1218  the  unpaid  portion 
of  “the  fine  which  Kenewrek,  son  of  Rigeric,  made  with  King  John  for  entry  into  his  land”  was  pardoned  on  the 
petition  of  Llewelyn  (Close  Roll,  2  Henry  III,  p.  362b).  In  1222  “Righerid  le  Walleys  (i.e.,  the  Welshman)  offered 
homage  and  relief  to  the  King  for  six  carucates  of  land  in  Clogheran  and  Balibren,  which  Kenewreth  Makanan, 
his  brother  deceased,  whose  heir  Righerid  is,  held  as  he  says,  of  the  King  in  capite,”  and  an  inquisition  into  the 
facts  was  ordered  (Calendar  of  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  1059).  Afterwards,  in  1224,  the  King  gave  a 
mandate  for  seisin  of  ten  carucates  in  these  places  to  “Rotheric  le  Waleys,”  clearly  the  same  person  (Idem,  no. 
1198).  Clogheran  is,  no  doubt,  Cloghran  in  the  barony  of  Coolock,  but  this  was  not  the  land  of  Regredi,  nor  the 
land  of  Richard  Machanan,  as  Coolock  was  clearly  not  concerned  in  the  partition  of  tithes.  That  Balibren,  how¬ 
ever,  was  within  the  present  baronies  of  Balrothery,  and  is  probably  now  represented  by  Walshestown,  is  further 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  ninety  acres  of  this  land  granted  by  “Kenwerec  Fitz  Ritich”  or  “Ryerith”  to  Geoffrey 
de  Appleby  was  taken  in  the  king’s  hand  in  1228  as  being  “a  purpresture  on  the  King’s  land  of  Baliscadan,”  to 
which  it  must,  therefore,  be  near  (Idem,  nos.  1625,  1754,  2487).  The  adjoining  townland,  too,  is  Balrickard,  and 
it  probably  also  owes  its  name  to  this  family. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  surname  Makanan  is  applied  to  Kenewrek  (Cynvrig)  as  well  as  to  his  father,  the 
“Richard  Machanan”  of  Document  3,  and  to  the  “Rotheric  Makanan”  of  the  Patent  Roll  of  Richard  II,  from 
whom  the  line  is  there  traced.  It  is  also  applied  to  “Ryrych  Makanan,”  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  suit  brought  in 
1278  by  Roger  Oweyn  against  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  This  surname  thus  occasionally  used 
would  represent  the  Welsh  patronymic  “ap  Cynan.”  Now  in  the  old  Welsh  sources  six  sons  of  Owen  Gwynedd 
are  mentioned  as  surviving  him,  but  there  is  no  Rhiryd  or  Rhydderch  among  them  (History  of  Wales  by 
John  Edward  Lloyd  (1912),  Vol.  II,  p.  549,  note).  Of  these  sons,  Hywel  (Howel)  and  Cynan  are  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned  as  fighting  on  the  same  side.  Howel’s  mother  is  said  to  have  been  an  Irishwoman  and  he  is  said  (though 
not  in  the  early  sources)  to  have  gone  to  Ireland  on  his  father’s  death  to  receive  his  mother’s  property  (History 
of  Wales  by  B.  B.  Woodward,  Vol.  I,  p.  287).  He  was  killed  next  year  by  his  brother  David.  He  left  a  son  named 
Rhodri,  who  was  killed  in  1198  (Brut-y-Tywysogion)  and  who  may  have  given  his  name  to  the  Terra  Regredi. 
Cynan  died  in  1174  (Idem)  and  may  have  been  the  father  of  Richard  Machanan  (i.e.,  Rhiryd  or  Rhydderch  ap 
Cynan).  For  the  dates  indicate  that  Richard  Machanan  was  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  Owen  Gwynedd.  The 
latter  was  a  very  old  man  when  he  died  in  1170.  His  father  Gruffydd  was  born  in  1055  (see  History  of  Gruffydd 
ap  Cynan,  as  above,  p.  159,  note  2)  and  died  in  1137,  and  his  sons  Howel  and  Cynan  are  mentioned  as  ravaging 
Aberteivi  in  1144  (Brut-y-Tywysogion).  But  without  pretending  to  identify  with  certainty  the  particular  indi¬ 
viduals  who  founded  the  family  in  Ireland,  or  to  unravel  the  whole  tangled  skein  of  their  Welsh  ancestry,  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  a  relationship  between  the  lords  of  Cloghran  and  Balibren  and  the  house  of  Gwynedd  — 
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a  relationship  which,  it  may  be  noted,  accounts  for  Llewelyn’s  petition  in  1218  in  favor  of  (his  cousin)  Kenewrek 
Makanan. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  their  land  in  Ireland,  the  “Terra  Regredi”  at  first  included  the  whole  parish  or  the 
manor  of  Balrothery,  which  seems  to  have  preserved  the  name  Rhodri  or  Rothery,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  confis¬ 
cated  at  an  early  date.  For  by  another  document  transcribed  in  Alan’s  Register  it  appears  that  John  (Comyn), 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  granted  the  Church  of  Balrothery  at  the  instance  of  Geoffrey  de  Costentin,  dominus 
fundi,  to  the  House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Kilbixy.  Now  the  first  Geoffrey  de  Costentin  was  given  Kilbixy  by 
the  elder  Hugh  de  Lacy  (Song  of  Dermot,  1.  3154  and  note)  and  he,  or  his  son  of  the  same  name,  founded  the 
Monastery  of  Tristernagh  at  Kilbixy  (c.  1200,  according  to  Ware).  It  is  possible  that  the  first  Geoffrey,  who  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1166,  was  also  granted  Balrothery  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  but  the  Geoffrey  who  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  King’s  service  throughout  the  reign  of  King  John  and  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  III,  and  who 
died  holding  Balrothery  of  the  King,  c.  1232  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  1942),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  Geoffrey.  There  were  certainly  three,  if  not  four,  successive  Geoffreys  (Idem,  no.  2682  and  Vol.  II,  nos. 
146,  158).  These  de  Costentins  came  presumably  from  Thorp  Constantine  in  Staffordshire.  It  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  parish  of  Balrothery  for  which  Kenevreg,  son  of  Ritheric,  offered  the  large  sum  of  one  hundred  marks  in 
1215,  as  being  the  land  of  his  father,  and  that,  as  it  was  no  longer  available,  Clogheran  was  given  to  him  instead, 
with  some  outlying  portion  of  the  original  land,  known  as  Balibren  or  Walshestown,  and  part  of  his  fine  forgiven. 

“Villa  Willielmi  Barhunt”  would  seem  to  be  Borranstown  in  the  parish  of  Ballymadun.  “The  chapel  of 
Boranceston”  appears  as  an  appurtenance  of  Balmadun  in  the  papal  taxation  of  the  deanery  of  Swords  (Christ 
Church  Deeds,  no.  150,  anno  1294).  The  Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  D.D.,  in  his  book  entitled  “Fingal  and  its 
Churches,”  at  page  206,  refers  to  the  “Repertorium  Virido,”  a  MS.  by  Archbishop  Alan  about  Dublin  Churches, 
which  reads,  “Willi  Barhune”  and  “Boranstown.”  Presumably  the  name  was  “Borhunte,”  and  he  was  probably 
a  member  of  the  Hampshire  family  of  that  name.  The  resulting  place  name  was  corrupted  into  “Borranstown.” 

“Terra  Rogeri  Waspaile,”  now  Westpalstown,  a  parish  between  Clonmethan  and  Ballyboghil.  Roger  Waspail 
married  before  1204  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  le  Fleming  and  widow  of  David  de  St.  Michael,  Lord  of 
Reban  in  Co.  Kildare  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  nos.  246,  1392;  and  Chartulary,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  114-16).  In  1201  a  Roger  Waspail  held  five  knight’s  fees  of  the  honor  of  Gloucester  (Oblate  Roll,  I 
John,  p.  258),  and  his  lands  here  passed  to  his  son  of  the  same  name  in  1233  (Fine  Roll,  17  Henry  III,  p.  236). 
In  1224  he  was  appointed  seneschal  of  Ulster,  then  in  the  King’s  hand  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I, 
no.  1158).  He  had  been  one  of  the  knights  of  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  As  “ Waspayllstown ”  afterwards 
passed  to  the  St.  Michael  family  (Pipe  Rolls,  Edward  I,  38th  Report,  Deputy  Keeper,  pp.  41  and  79),  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Roger  Waspail  held  it,  as  he  did  Reban,  in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Flandrensis  and  widow 
of  David  de  St.  Michael.  This  Thomas  Flandrensis  or  le  Fleming  was  one  of  Strongbow’s  feoffees  in  Leinster 
(Song  of  Dermot,  1.  3112  and  notes). 

From  the  above  necessarily  imperfect  notes  it  appears  reasonably  certain  that  Richard 
Camerarius,  Roger  le  Poer,  Robert  Ruffus,  and  probably  “Macdun”  and  Ralph  Passelewe  were 
enfeoffed  by  Prince  John  in  1185,  or  within  a  few  years  after  that  date,  and  had  all  probably  taken  a 
part  in  his  expedition.  The  lands  so  granted  had  been  taken  by  the  Crown  from  Hugh  de  Lacy  in 
the  previous  year.  It  is  not  now  known  who  the  dispossessed  feoffees  of  these  lands  were,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Welshmen  descended  from  Owen  Gwynedd  were  there  before  the  Normans 
came,  and  it  is  probable  that  Stephen  de  Cruys  and  Geoffrey  de  Costentin  (whose  families  were 
also  found  in  Meath)  were  originally  enfeoffed  by  Hugh  de  Lacy.  But  as  Hugh  was  out  of  favor 
with  the  King  in  1185  and  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  him  and,  according  to  Irish  Annals,  was 
accused  by  John  at  this  time  “of  having  prevented  the  Irish  Kings  from  sending  him  either  tribute 
or  hostages”  (Four  Masters,  1185),  it  is  improbable  that  John  would  have  favored  any  of  Hugh’s 
men,  while  it  is  certain  that  both  King  John  and  Henry  III  habitually  used  the  demesne  lands  of 
the  Crown  to  reward  their  officials  for  good  services.  With  regard  to  Richard  de  la  ffelde  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  was  in  John’s  service  in  1201  and  later;  he  had  evidently  been  in  possession  of  Glynsurd 
for  some  considerable  time  prior  to  the  partition  of  tithes;  a  subsequent  jury  found  that  he  held 
Glynsurd  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  John’s  grant;  and  the  strong  inference  is  that  he  too  was  one  of 
John’s  new  feoffees.  As  the  land  held  by  Roger  Poer  in  1186-88  was  Glynsurd,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  Richard  was  enfeoffed  in  that  manor  on  Roger’s  death  in  or  shortly  after  the  year  1188. 
These  early  grants  seem  all  to  have  been  in  fee  and  not  for  life  or  during  pleasure.  Later  litigation 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Henry3  de  la  ffelde  shows  that  the  grant  of  Glynsurd  to  Richard  was 
also  in  fee.  A  few  years  later  the  grants  of  Crown-lands  were  often  made  for  life  or  during  pleasure. 
John,  when  in  Ireland,  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  and  during  the  years  1187-89  up  to  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  nearly  always  in  France.  His  lordship  of  Ireland  during  this  period  may  have 
been,  as  has  been  said,  “merely  titular”  (John  Lackland,  by  Kate  Norgate,  p.  26).  When  John  left 
Ireland  in  December,  1185,  having  utterly  failed  in  the  objects  of  his  expedition,  Henry  appointed 
John  de  Courcy  as  chief  governor;  and  Bertram  de  Verdun,  who  had  been  one  of  Henry’s  justices 
and  had  accompanied  John  throughout  his  visit  as  his  seneschal,  was  left  behind,  presumably  to 
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regulate  John’s  demesne  lands  there  as  well  as  his  own.  The  fact  that  both  Roger  Poer  and  Ralph 
Passelewe  appear  in  Ulster  in  connection  with  John  de  Courcy  suggests  that  their  grants  in  this 
district  may  have  been  due  to  John  de  Courcy ’s  influence.  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  certainly  at  a 
later  date  and  probably  in  1189  also  in  the  personal  service  of  Prince  John,  and  profiting  by  the 
example  of  his  fellow  servant,  Richard  Camerarius,  who  had  obtained  the  Villa  Ogari  from  the  Prince, 
he  may  well  have  himself  obtained  from  his  master  the  grant  in  1189  or  shortly  after  of  the  adjoining 
property  called  Glynsurd  left  in  the  Prince’s  possession  by  the  death  of  Roger  Poer,  just  as  Robert 
Ruffus,  another  of  the  King’s  servants,  obtained  Balymacdun  in  1192.  Richard's  possessions  in  Ire¬ 
land  appear  not  to  have  interfered  with  his  service  of  the  prince  whom  he  seems  to  have  followed 
abroad. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  the  great  series  of  enrollments  of  the  various  courts  in 
England  do  not  commence  until  the  reign  of  King  John  or  later,  and  the  extant  enrollments  in 
Ireland  are  still  later.  Save  for  some  ecclesiastical,  monastic  or  private  registers  of  deeds,  there  are 
few  extant  documents  relating  to  Ireland  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  particular  the 
period  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I  is  one  of  great  obscurity.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  John’s 
grant  of  Glynsurd  to  Richard  de  la  ffelde  is  not  on  record,  but  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
subsequent  records. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1201,  King  John,  when  at  Bures  in  Calvados,  Normandy,  granted  to 
Richard  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Elias  de  Pinkeny  in  Ireland  and  instructed  Meyler  Fitz- 
Henry,  the  Justiciar,  to  deliver  possession  (Rotulus  de  Liberate,  1  John,  m.  2,  p.  22).  The  grantee 
is  here  called  “Ricardus  de  ffelda  serviens  domine  Regine  uxoris  nostri.”  He  was,  therefore,  already 
in  the  employ  of  the  Crown  and  was,  moreover,  at  this  time  absent  from  Ireland,  probably  in 
Normandy  on  the  King’s  service,  as  he  appointed  “Albric  de  Curenn”1  to  receive  seisin  for  him 
(Idem).  This  grant  seems  to  have  been  for  life  and  not  in  fee,  for  on  the  17th  of  August,  1220,  after 
the  death  of  Richard,  “Chapel  Ysolde  and  Kilsalthan”2  which  Richard  de  la  ffeld  held  on  lease 
from  King  John  (being  presumably  the  lands  above  referred  to)  were  granted  to  Thomas  Fitz  Adam, 
another  of  the  King’s  officials,  to  hold  during  pleasure  (Calendar  Documents  relating  to  Ireland, 
1171-1251,  p.  146,  no.  959). 

Elias  de  Pinkeny  was  no  doubt  dead  before  the  grant  of  the  lands  he  had  held  was  made  in  1201. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  from  Dermot,  son  of  Donnell  Mac  Gillomocholmog  to 
Richard  made  some  years  earlier,  and  as  he  held  Kilsalthan,  he  was  a  near  neighbor  to  Richard.  He 
also  seems  to  have  been  one  of  John’s  officials,  and  he  witnessed  a  grant  of  lands  in  Ireland  by  that 
Prince  at  Bristol  Dock  on  his  return  from  Ireland  in  1185  (Calendar  of  Christ  Church  Deeds,  no.  469). 

About  this  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier  appears  the  entry,  “The  King  to  Geoffrey  fitz  Pierre: 
Know  that  Hugh  de  Stiveton,3  to  whom  we  had  written  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Richard 
de  la  ffelde  (pro  Alia  sua  ad  opus  Ricardi  de  la  ffelda)  and  later  to  give  her  to  our  beloved  and  faithful 
Robert  de  Carduil,  offers  us  100  marks  of  silver  in  order  that  his  daughter  may  freely  marry  whom 
she  wishes.  Mandate,  that  if  Robert  gives  security  for  as  much  as  can  be  got  from  others,  or  a  trifle 
less,  he  should  have  the  marriage”  (Rotuli  de  Oblatis  in  Turri  Londinensi,  3  John,  mem.  6d,  p.  194 
and  cf.  p.  145).  Richard  had,  therefore,  failed  in  buying  this  marriage,  which,  judging  from  the 
sum  offered,  was  a  valuable  one  and  probably  of  a  presumptive  heiress.  Hugh  de  Stineton  held  a 
knight's  fee  of  the  Honor  of  Tickhill  in  Yorkshire  which  belonged  to  King  John.  It  was  not  im- 


1  At  about  this  date  (November,  1201)  Alberic  de  Curtun  (or  rather  Cursun,  as  the  name  elsewhere  appears.  Chartulary 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  pp.  258-260,  and  Vol.  II,  p.  311)  was  obtaining  from  King  John  in  Normandy  a  mandate 
to  have  an  inquisition  whether  Hugh  de  Lacy  (deceased)  had  disseised  him  of  lands  in  Greenoge,  Killegland  and  Ratoath 
(Oblate  Roll,  3  John,  m.  4,  p.  180).  These  places  are  all  close  to  Fieldstown,  Greenoge  being  only  a  couple  of  miles  higher  up 
the  river  which  bounds  Fieldstown  on  the  south.  Alberic  de  Cursun  was  thus  a  near  neighbor  of  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  he  was  the  person  chosen  by  Richard  to  receive  seisin  for  him,  and  that  “Curenn,”  as  the  name  appears 
in  the  printed  edition  of  the  Liberate  Roll,  is  an  error. 

a  Chapelizod,  as  the  name  is  now  written,  is  a  parish  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Liffey,  near  Dublin,  now  partly  included  in 
Phoenix  Park.  Irish  tradition  says  that  La  Belle  Isoude  was  a  daughter  of  King  Anguisshe  of  Ireland  (Calendar  of  Carew 
Papers,  Miscellaneous,  p.  237).  A  spring  in  the  park  was  known  as  Isoude’s  Fount,  and  one  of  the  mural  towers  of  the  city 
was  called  “Isoude’s”  or  “Isolde’s  Tower.”  The  name  Isolde  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Anglo-Normans  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  we  shall  meet  with  examples  in  connection  with  the  de  la  ffeldes.  For  Kilsalthan,  see  note,  ante,  p.  19,  on  Kil- 
sallaghan. 

3  This  name  is  so  printed  on  pp.  145  and  194  and  in  some  other  places  in  the  Oblate  Rolls  as  edited  by  F.  D.  Hardy;  but 
it  should  read,  “Stineton”  as  a  variant  of  Stainton,  for  on  p.  180  of  the  same  roll  as  printed,  is  the  entry:  “Robert  de  Carduil 
gives  to  the  lord  King  100  marks  for  having  to  wife  the  daughter  of  ‘Hugh  de  Stainton.’”  As  this  was  evidently  the  same 
Hugh,  and  as  there  is  a  place  called  Stainton  close  to  Tickhill  in  Yorkshire,  this  is  probably  the  more  correct  form  of  the 
name.  Stineton,  but  not  Stiveton,  might  be  a  scribal  variant  for  Stainton.  As  “Hugh  de  Steinton”  he  was  one  of  the  knights 
who  accompanied  King  John  in  Ireland  in  1210  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  nos.  403  and  405). 
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probably  by  way  of  recompense  for  this  disappointment  that  John  made  the  grant  to  Richard  of 
Chapelizold  and  Kilsallaghan.  Richard  did,  however,  succeed  in  getting  a  second  wife  about  this 
time,  for  as  appears  hereafter,  his  daughters  by  the  second  wife  were  mentioned  at  a  later  date. 
Doubtless  he  purchased  the  marriage  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  wife  was  an  heiress.  Richard’s 
service  to  the  Crown  was  not  confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  Queen,  who  was  then  the  girl  Queen, 
Isabel  of  Angouleme,  whom  King  John  had  married  on  26  August  1200,  for  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1203,  King  John  at  Bonneville  sur  Tourques,  Calvados,  Normandy,  sent  Richard  de  La  ffelda  to 
Hugh  de  Chaucumbe  to  oversee  carpenters,  etc.  (Rotuli  Normanniae  in  Turri  Londinensi,  5  John, 
p.  106).  John  and  his  young  Queen  were  in  Normandy  almost  continuously  from  2  June  1201  to 
5  December  1203  and  it  is  probable  that  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  with  him  or  in  his  service  there 
during  all  that  time.  By  a  few  years  later,  1206,  Richard  had  returned  to  Ireland,  as  there  is  a 
brief  memorandum  of  a  debt  by  “Ricardus  de  ffelda  concerning  his  lands  against  Richard  Tirrell” 
(Rotuli  de  Oblatis  in  Turri  Londinensi,  7  John,  mem.  5d,  p.  370).  This  probably  had  to  do  with 
Richard  de  la  ffelde’s  land  of  Chapel  Ysold  which  adjoined  Richard  Tyrrell’s  lands  of  Castleknock. 

About  the  same  date  “Richard  de  felda”  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  grant  of  lands  in  Dublin 
by  the  Abbot  of  Tewksbury  to  David  Blund  (Ireland  Public  Record  Office,  23  Annual  Report,  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  1891.  Calendar  of  Christ  Church  Deeds,  p.  78,  no.  479).  A  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  original  of  this  old  instrument  written  in  very  contracted  Latin  is  on  another  page.* 1 
It  may  be  translated  as  follows: 

“Know  all  men  that  we,  Walter  by  the  Grace  of  God  Abbot  and  the  Convent  of  Tewkesbury,1  have  granted 
to  David  Blund  one  moiety  of  that  our  land  in  the  city  of  Dublin  which  Jordan  Wace  conferred  on  our  church  of 
Tewkesbury  in  perpetual  alms,  viz.  that  land  which  is  between  the  land  of  Northman  Clatere,  who  holds  the 
other  moiety  of  the  same  land  from  us,  and  the  land  of  Robert  de  Bedeford,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity;  To  have  and  to  Hold  of  us  to  him  and  his  heirs  freely  and  quietly  in  fee  and  inheritance; 
Rendering  thereout  to  us  every  year  half  a  mark  of  silver  for  all  service  pertaining  to  us;  at  Michaelmas  three 
shillings  and  four  pence  and  at  Easter  three  shillings  and  four  pence.  And  the  said  David  shall  acquit  us  in  future 
of  Royal  service  and  all  other  customs.  And  in  order  that  this  our  grant  to  the  said  David  and  his  heirs  may 
remain  in  future  firm  and  stable  we  have  resolved  to  confirm  it  by  appending  our  seals  to  this  present  charter. 
These  being  witnesses;  Lord  Simon,  abbot  of  St.  Thomas;  Richard  prior  of  Ohog;  Elias  harald;  Richard  de  felda; 
Northman  Clatere;  Alexander  and  Roger  chaplains  of  Tewkesbury;  and  many  others.” 

Of  the  above  witnesses,  Simon  was  Abbot  of  St.  Thomas’s  (according  to  Gilbert)  from  1200  to 
1228.  “Richard  Prior  of  Ohog”  was  perhaps  Richard,  Prior  of  All  Saints  or  All  Hallows  at  about 
this  time.  This  was  a  monastery  founded  by  Dermot  MacMurrough  in  an  open  space  to  the  east  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,  called  Hoggen  Green,  where  Trinity  College  now  stands.  The  name  arose  from 
the  Scandinavian  Haugr  (French  Hogue)  denoting  the  Thingmount,  already  mentioned,  which 
stood  at  the  western  side  of  Hoggen  Green.  On  the  adjoining  lands  to  the  south  was  a  nunnery 
known  as  St.  Mary  del  ILogges,  so  called  from  the  same  district  (English  Historical  Review, 
Notes  and  Norman  Castles  in  Ireland,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  461-64,  and  the  sources  there  referred  to). 
“Elias  harald”  was  deputed  in  1215  with  Audoen  Brun  and  others  to  deliver  a  charter  to  the  King 
of  Connaught  conditional  on  receiving  from  him  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  fine  (Calendar  Docu¬ 
ments,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  656).  “Northman  Clatere”  was  a  citizen  of  Dublin,  and  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  deeds  of  about  the  first  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  appears  to  have  incurred 
the  King’s  anger  early  in  1207  and  to  have  left  the  city  (Idem,  nos.  328  and  334),  and  this  perhaps 
gives  the  later  limit  to  this  deed. 

Then  followed  the  second  deed  from  Dermot  son  of  “ Gillemaholmoc ”  which  conveyed  “all  his 
lands  at  Kilrotheri”  (Kilruddery)  to  “Ricardus  de  ffelda”  (Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  p.  150,  no.  CLXXVI,  where  this  deed  was  entered  before  the  others  as  appears  in 
the  reproduction,  herein).  This  deed,  unless  it  was  before  1199,  was  probably  after  1208,  because 
Meiler  Fitz  Henry,  a  witness,  who  was  justiciar  from  1199  to  1208  is  not  called  Justiciar,  and  before 
1214,  when  William,  Bishop  of  Glendalough,  another  witness  died.  Of  the  other  witnesses  Walter  de 
Ridelisford  was  a  large  landowner  about  Bray,  near  Kilruddery,  and  about  Castledermot,  County 
Kildare  (Chartae  Privilegia  et  Immunitates,  p.  4,  no.  52);  John  de  Clahul,  as  already  mentioned, 
held  lands  about  Dundrum,  south  of  Dublin;  and  Eustace  de  Rupe  (Roche)  was  constable  of  Dublin 
in  1207,  and  received  a  grant  of  three  carucates  of  land  in  the  Manor  of  Lusk  in  that  year  (Calendar 


1  This  reproduction  is  all  the  more  valuable  as  the  original,  with  all  the  Christ  Church  Deeds  and  much  more  besides,  was 
burnt  in  the  Record  Office  on  30  June  1922. 

1  Seisin  of  all  his  lands  in  Ireland  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  Walter,  Abbot  of  Tewksbury  in  August,  1204  (Calendar 
Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  217). 
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Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  nos.  319,  345).  About  the  year  1207,  Richard  de  la  ffelde  witnessed  a 
deed  of  Dermot,  son  of  “  Gilleholmoc ”  (Chartularies,  etc.,  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  p. 
34).  On  the  return  of  King  John  to  England  in  August,  1210,  after  his  punitive  expedition  against 
the  de  Lacys  and  others  in  Ireland,  Richard  de  la  ffelde  seems  to  have  been  with  him.  Not  improb¬ 
ably  Richard,  as  a  servant  of  the  King,  had  accompanied  him  while  in  Ireland  and  for  a  time  after¬ 
wards  in  England.  The  English  records  mention  sums  given  to  “Richard  Hiberniensis  on  account 
of  payment  to  Thomas  fitzAdam,  his  brother,  while  in  Ireland.”  These  payments  were  made  on  the 
following  dates,  30  October  1210  at  Marlborough,  11  November  1210  at  Higham,  7  January  1211 
at  Nottingham,  and  15  February  1211  at  Gillingham.  Presumably  Richard  returned  to  Ireland  soon 
after  the  last  date.  The  English  clerk  who  made  the  entries  evidently  new  that  Richard  was  not  the 
son  of  Adam  and  considered  the  description  “Richard  from  Ireland,  brother  of  Thomas  fitzAdam” 
a  sufficient  identification,  and  doubtless  this  was  so  without  introducing  a  possible  confusion  by 
calling  him  de  la  ffelde  instead  of  fitzAdam.  For  the  clerk  may  well  have  known  that,  being  a  half 
brother,  Richard  did  not  describe  himself  as  fitzAdam. 

Richard  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  Prest.  Rolls  which  record  payments  made  to  Thomas 
fitzAdam  and  to  many  others  in  King  John’s  service.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  was  that  he  had  already 
received  Glynsurd  in  fee  and  Chapel  Isold  and  Kilsallaghan  for  life  for  his  maintenance.  Thomas 
fitzAdam,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  yet  received  such  gifts.  A  few  years  later  (as  “Ricardus  de  la 
ffelda”)  he  witnessed  the  grant  already  mentioned  by  Audoen,  son  of  William  Brun,  of  a  rent  out 
of  Theckilsi  or  Brownstown,  not  far  from  Fieldstown,  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin  (Idem, 
p.  240) ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  and  his  son  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  witnessed  a  grant  to  the  same 
monastery  by  John  son  of  Dermot,  grandson  and  heir  of  Donnell  Mac  Gillamocholmog  (Idem,  p.  33). 
This  John  son  of  Dermot  married  Clarice  daughter  of  Gilbert  Fitz  Griffin  and  great  niece  of  Raymond 
Ie  Gros.  He  and  his  descendants  held  lands  of  the  Crown,  near  Kilruddery,  for  many  generations. 

About  the  years  1213-14  Richard  witnessed  a  grant  of  lands  by  Henry  de  Wotton  in  the  northern 
part  of  County  Louth  (Chartularies  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  pp.  66-67).  It  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

“Henry  de  Wotton  to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ  to  whom  the  present  writing  shall  come,  Greeting: 

Be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Hugh  my  son  and  heir,  for  the  safety 
of  the  souls  of  Bertram  de  Verdon  and  Thomas  de  Verdon  and  for  the  safety  of  my  soul  and  those  of  my  an¬ 
cestors  and  of  my  heirs,  have  given  and  granted  and  by  this  my  present  instrument  have  confirmed,  to  God  and 
Blessed  Mary,  and  to  the  monks  of  St.  Mary  near  Dublin,  five  carucates  of  land,  together  with  their  appurte¬ 
nances  in  the  most  suitable  part  of  the  land  which  I  possess  by  the  gift  of  my  lord  Nicholas  de  Verdon,  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  military  service  in  Cnokerterling,  (the  whole  being  equivalent  to  four  knights  fees)  together  with 
common  of  all  my  own  woodland.  Saving  the  woodlands  assigned  to  my  men.  .  .  . 

These  being  witnesses:  Lord  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  Master  Philip  de  Bray;  Roger  Pipard;  Geoffrey 
de  Costentin;  Thomas  Fitz  Adam;  Richard  Kadel;  Richard  de  la  ffeude;  Geoffrey  de  Hadeshore;  Hugh  de 
Wotton  my  son;  Peter  de  Repentini;  and  many  others.” 

Henry  de  Wotton,  the  grantor  of  this  deed,  had  received  from  Nicholas  de  Verdon  a  grant  of  four 
knights’  fees  in  Cnokerterling  (somewhere  in  the  hilly  district  in  the  northern  paft  of  the  barony  of 
Dundalk),  and  one  knight’s  fee  near  the  fortalice  of  the  de  Verdons,  i.e.,  the  mote  of  Castletown 
Dundalk.  (See  the  deed  preceding  that  above  quoted  from  the  Chartularies  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey). 
The  records  concerning  the  family  of  Delafield  of  County  Louth  give  evidence  of  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  of  that  house  with  a  member  of  the  family  of  Wotton. 

Of  the  witnesses,  Henry  de  Londres  came  to  Dublin  as  Archbishop  in  1213.  Master  Philip  de 
Bray  witnessed  several  deeds  about  this  time  and  was  described  as  officialis  Domini  (Archeopiscopi) 
Dublinensis  (Chartularies,  as  above,  p.  41).  Roger  Pipard  held  of  the  Crown  the  whole  barony  of 
Ardee  in  County  Louth,  and  he  accompanied  King  John  in  his  expedition  to  Carrickfergus  in  1210. 
Geoffrey  de  Costentin  held  lands  in  Balrotbery  East  and  in  West  Meath,  granted  originally  by  the 
elder  Hugh  de  Lacy.  Thomas  Fitz  Adam,  probably  a  half  brother  of  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  and  here¬ 
after  mentioned  at  some  length,  was  an  official  of  King  John  and  was  frequently  employed  by  him 
on  special  services.  About  this  time,  in  November,  1213,  he  was  ordered  by  the  King  to  deliver  to 
Archbishop  Henry  the  custody  of  Dublin  Castle  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  492), 
and  in  1218  he,  together  with  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  sent  or  took  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Ireland 
to  the  Exchequer  in  England.  Peter  de  Repentini  was  Lord  of  Drumcar  in  the  Barony  of  Ardee, 
and  Geoffrey  de  Hadeshore  was  also  a  County  Louth  landowner.1 

1  For  the  early  infeudation  of  Louth,  see  Dr.  Orpen’s  paper  on  Motes  and  Norman  Castles  in  Co.  Louth,  Journal  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  1908,  pp.  244-45,  and  his  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  118-24. 
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In  this  deed  his  name  appeared  as  “Ricardus  de  la  ffeude,”  a  form  of  the  family  name  which 
occurred  occasionally.  It  is  one  of  many  signs  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  French  was  the  language 
which  people  of  Richard’s  class  in  Ireland  generally  spoke.  The  grantor  and  at  least  four  of  the  other 
witnesses  to  this  deed  were  members  of  leading  County  Louth  families,  and  the  fact  that  Richard 
was  also  a  witness  indicates  that  he  already  held  the  property  near  Dundalk  afterwards  found  in  the 
possession  of  his  daughter  Nichola  and  her  descendants  as  tenants  in  chief  of  the  de  Verdons.  This 
property  is  variously  called  “  Ricardefeld  ”  (i.e.,  Villa  Ricardi  deffelda),  “Villa  de  la  ffelde”  and  after¬ 
wards,  “Heynston  la  ffelde,”  and  is  to  be  identified  with  the  demesne  of  Clermont  in  the  Parish  of 
Haynestown,  about  three  miles  south  of  Dundalk.  Here  there  is  a  Norman  mote  and  the  remains 
of  an  early  castle  and  church.  In  1233  “Ricardus  de  field”  (presumably  husband  of  Nichola,  daughter 
of  Richard,  and  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  fief  which  he  held  in  right  of  his  wife)  called  Rohesia 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Nicholas  de  Verdon  to  warrant  his  title  in  Ricardefeld  (Close  Roll,  17  Henry 
III,  m.  lOd);  and  in  1265-78  “Domina  Nichola  de  la  ffelde”  appeared  as  a  widow  holding  lands  at 
the  Villa  de  la  ffelde  in  her  own  right  (Pipe  Rolls,  Ireland,  50  and  51  Henry  III,  Account  for  County 
Uriel;  Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Chancery  Roll,  Trinity,  6  Edward  I,  m.  21),  and  her  descendants  were 
found  there  for  some  generations.  The  church  here  was  known  as  “the  parish  church  of  Feld  or 
‘Felda’  in  the  deanery  of  Dundalk”  (Calendar  of  the  Register  of  Archbishop  Sweteman,1  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXIX,  c,  pp.  288-89). 

And  William,  Chaplain  of  La  field,  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  earliest  extant  Pipe  Rolls  (Pipe 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  3F,  19,  15,  m.  5,  Account  for  County  Uriel,  45  Henry  III,  etc.),  while  in  1263 
Richard  of  Northa(m)ton  (Northampton),  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ferns,  was  Rector  of  ffelde  (Cal¬ 
endar  Papal  Registers,  Papal  Letters,  Vol.  I,  p.  389).  The  name  ffelda  or  La  field  is  not  an  Irish 
name,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  ville  and  church  by  an  early  Anglo-Norman  holder 
of  the  place.  It  and  the  name  Ricardefeld  point  to  Richard  de  ffelda  as  holder  of  the  place  and  per¬ 
haps  founder  of  the  church. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1218,  the  Exchequer  of  England  acknowledged  to  the  justiciar  receipt  in 
London  of  £493  2s.  lOd.  brought  from  Ireland  by  Thomas  Fitz  Adam  and  Richard  de  field  (Calendar 
of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  1171-1251,  p.  125,  no.  843).  This  service  of  Richard  in  the 
Exchequer  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  mistrust  which  the  young  King  Henry  III,  or  his  councillors, 
felt  toward  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  the  Justiciar,  which  had  already  manifested  itself  in  1217  when 
the  Justiciar  received  a  mandate  that  the  rents  and  fines  of  Ireland  be  only  received  at  the  Exchequer, 
Dublin,  before  the  barons  there,  and  that  the  Treasurer  safely  keep  the  King’s  money  at  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  until  the  King  otherwise  orders  (Calendar  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  1171-1251,  no. 
777).  The  same  also  appears  from  other  similar  orders  issued  about  the  same  time.  The  above  entry 
shows  also  that  Richard  was  trusted  by  King  Henry,  and  is  the  first  indication  of  his  service  in  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  and  Simon  de  la  ffelde  subsequently  held  positions. 
Richard  apparently  continued  in  the  service  of  the  King  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  William  de  Raley er  granted  to  Robert  de  la  Naule  and  his  heirs  thirty  acres 
in  his  tenement  of  Killniscaterach  (Scatternach)  lying  between  Clonmethan  and  the  land  of  Richard 
“de  Lafeude”  with  common  of  pasture  paying  fifteen  shillings  yearly  (Calendar  of  Ormond  Docu¬ 
ments). 

Richard  died  before  17  August  1220,  for  on  that  date  the  King  granted  to  Thomas  Fitz  Adam 
“the  land  of  Chapel  Isolde  and  Kilsalthan  which  Richard  de  la  ffelde  held  on  lease  from  King  John” 
(Calendar  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  1171-1251,  p.  146,  no.  959).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Glynsurd 
was  not  included  in  this  grant  and  that,  though  Nicholas,  son  of  Richard,  eventually  obtained  seisin 
of  Glynsurd  (Idem,  p.  192,  no.  1270)  from  the  King,  his  efforts  to  obtain  Chapel  Isolde  (Idem,  p.  178, 
no.  1169)  and  Kilsalthan  were  in  vain. 

The  grant  which  Richard  de  la  ffelde  made  of  all  his  lands  at  Kilruddery  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Thomas,  Dublin,  was  probably  shortly  before  this  date  (Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas, 
Dublin,  by  John  T.  Gilbert,  p.  149,  no.  CLXXV).  It  may  be  translated  as  follows: 

“Richard  de  la  ffelde,  to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ  to  whom  the  present  writing  shall  come,  Greeting: 

Be  it  known  that  from  a  divine  sense  of  duty  and  for  the  safety  of  my  soul  and  of  my  father’s  and  of  my 
mother’s  and  of  my  wife’s  and  of  my  ancestors’  and  of  my  heirs’  and  successors’,  I  have  given,  granted,  and  by 
this  present  instrument  have  confirmed  to  God  and  to  the  Church  of  Blessed  Thomas  the  Martyr,  near  Dublin, 

1  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  registers  of  the  medieval  bishops  of  Armagh,  covering,  with  some  gaps,  the  period  from  about 
1350  to  1550.  “They  throw  much  light,”  says  Dr.  Lawdor,  the  editor  of  this  Calendar,  “on  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Ulster  in  the  centuries  to  which  they  belong.”  Judging  by  the  amounts  received  for  procurations  (i.e.,  payments  in  respect 
of  metropolitan  visitations)  in  the  English  districts,  the  parish  of  Felda  ranked  next  to  those  of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk 
in  importance.  Milo  Sweteman  was  Archbishop  from  1362  to  1380. 
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and  to  the  regular  canons  who  serve  God  there,  all  my  land  of  Kilrutheri,  with  all  of  its  appurtenances,  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  canons  whom  the  said  abbot  and  canons,  at  my  instance,  have  charitably  granted  to  me  in 
succession,  forever,  in  the  said  house. 

To  have  and  to  hold  them  in  pure,  free  and  perpetual  alms,  saving  the  rent  of  John,  son  of  Dermot,  and  of 
his  heirs  concerning  the  same. 

Wherefore  I  will  that  the  said  canons  may  have  and  hold  the  said  land,  with  all  appurtenances,  without  any 
hindrance  from  mine  or  others,  as  freely  and  quietly  as  any  alms  is  proved  to  be  given  in  the  freest,  purest,  best 
and  most  honorable  way  to  a  house  of  religion  anywhere,  saving  the  rent  aforesaid. 

And  in  order  that  this  my  gift  and  charitable  collation  may  have  permanence,  strength  and  force  in  all  fu¬ 
ture  time,  I  have  confirmed  the  present  instrument  by  the  impress  of  my  seal. 

These  being  witnesses:  Audoen  Brun;  John  de  St.  John;  Hugh  Noble;  Henry  Tirel;  Ralph  Janitor;  William 
Wethersnecke;  William  the  esquire;  and  many  others,  clerics  and  lay.” 

Of  the  witnesses  Audoen  Brun  was  a  clerk  of  the  Exchequer,  as  already  mentioned:  John  de  St. 
John,  an  English  clerk,  was  sent  by  King  John  in  1213  “to  undertake  the  care  of  the  King’s  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  Ireland”  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  443).  He  was  Treasurer  from  1217, 
if  not  earlier,  until  1223,  when  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Ferns  (Idem,  nos.  776,  1122).  Henry  Tirel, 
who  was,  no  doubt,  a  cadet  of  the  Castleknock  family,  was  granted  lands  near  Kilmainham  by  John 
when  Earl  of  Mortain  (Register,  St.  Thomas’s,  Dublin,  pp.  292,  383).  He  was  one  of  those  who  with 
Richard  de  la  ffelde  witnessed  a  grant  by  Audoen  Brun. 

This  deed  seems  to  have  been  a  death-bed  grant,  and  probably  seisin  was  not  delivered  under 
it,  for  in  1223,  when  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  brought  a  writ  of  mort  d'ancestor  against  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Thomas  to  recover  these  lands,  the  deed  was  not  set  up  as  a  defence,  instead  the  Abbot  pleaded 
that  Nicholas  was  a  bastard.  It  is  clear  that  Nicholas  never  was  so  found  by  inquisition,  but  though 
a  grant  of  land  without  livery  of  seisin  was  ineffective,  ultimately,  possibly  by  a  compromise,  Ivil- 
ruddery  in  accordance  with  Richard's  evident  intention  passed  to  the  Abbey  (Calendar  of  Documents 
relating  to  Ireland,  1171-1251,  nos.  1166  and  1149). 

From  this  law  suit  (referred  to  more  fully  under  Nicholas)  it  appears  that  Richard  had  not  only 
a  son  Nicholas,  but  also  two  daughters  who  as  later  records  show  inherited  the  Villa  de  ffelda  in 
Louth,  and  their  names  were  Nichola  and  Cecily.  As  Richard’s  son  and  heir  Nicholas,  who  succeeded 
him  in  Glynsurd,  made  no  claim  to  this  Louth  property,  it  seems  to  follow  that  Richard  obtained 
it  in  right  of  his  second  wife,  and  that  he  had  by  her  the  above  named  daughters  who  were  her 
co-heiresses  and  entitled  to  the  inheritance.  Who  their  mother  was  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
as  the  Villa  de  ffelda  was  held  in  chief  of  the  de  Verdon  lord  she  must  have  either  inherited  it  from 
a  former  de  Verdon  feoffee,  or  —  what  is  more  probable,  considering  the  early  date  and  the  unsettled 
circumstances  of  the  district  —  it  was  given  to  Richard  and  to  her  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  on 
their  marriage  by  the  then  de  Verdon  lord,  i.e.,  presumably  by  Nicholas  de  Verdon. 

His  children  were: 

1.  Nicholas,  an  account  of  whom  follows: 

2.  Hugh,  ancestor  of  the  de  la  ffeldes  of  Painstown,  and  Culduff. 

3.  Nichola,  ancestress  of  the  de  la  ffeldes  of  Louth. 

4.  Cecily,  who  married  Richard  de  Wotton.  All  that  is  known  about  her  will  be  found  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  de  la  ffeldes  of  County  Louth. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  any  children  besides  these  four. 

In  the  earliest  references  to  him  his  name  was  spelled  “de  ffelda”  six  times,  “de  felda”  once, 
“de  la  ffelda”  twice.  In  the  later  references  it  was  written  “de  la  ffeude”  twice,  “de  la  ffelda”  once, 
and  then  generally  either  “de  la  ffelde”  or  “de  la  field. ”  These  documents  were  written  in  Latin 
which  seems  to  account  for  the  final  “a”  and  the  dropping  of  the  “la”  from  the  earlier  examples. 
The  capital  “La”  indicates  a  place  name  which,  with  the  “de”  prefixed,  served  as  a  surname 
(Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  English  Place-names,  by  A.  Mawer  and  F.  M.  Stenton,  Vol.  I,  Part  I, 
p.  95). 

Events  During  the  Time  of  Richard  de  la  ffelde  —  1200-1220 

As  stated  above,  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  presumably  in  Normandy  in  the  service  of  King  John, 
or  more  particularly  of  Queen  Isabel,  from  June,  1201  to  December,  1203.  A  short  sketch  of  John’s 
doings  there  will  therefore  not  be  out  of  place. 

When  King  Richard  died,  on  April  6,  1199,  his  brother  John  was  in  Normandy.  There  was  no 
overt  opposition  to  his  succession  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  but  his  nephew,  Arthur,  was  proclaimed 
Lord  of  Anjou  and  Maine  as  well  as  of  Brittany,  and  Philip  of  France  accepted  his  homage.  Philip, 
however,  had  designs  of  his  own,  and  for  the  moment  a  peace  was  patched  up  between  him  and 
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John.  On  May  27  John  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  and  on  the  same  day  he  girded  William 
Marshal  with  the  sword  of  the  earldom  of  Striguil  (Chepstow). 

On  June  20th  John  returned  to  Normandy  accompanied  by  the  Earl  Marshal.  There  were  truces 
with  Philip,  followed  by  hostile  acts,  and  then  further  negotiations  until  in  May,  1200,  a  definite 
peace  was  arranged.  In  August  John,  who  had  divorced  his  first  wife,  married  Isabel  of  Angouleme, 
then  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.  She  was  already  betrothed  to  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  Count  de 
la  Marche.  The  marriage  was  brought  about  in  collusion  with  her  father,  but  it  naturally  provoked 
the  hostility  of  the  Lusignan  family,  and  it  became  a  contributory  cause  of  the  loss  of  John’s 
dominions  in  France.  On  October  8,  1200,  John  was  again  crowned  at  Westminster,  this  time  along 
with  his  new  Queen,  and  he  expended  £74  19s.  9d  in  buying  robes  for  the  ceremony. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  1201,  John  and  Isabel  were  again  in  Normandy.  Hostilities  had  already 
commenced  with  the  Lusignans  who  had  invaded  Poitou.  There  were  interviews  with  Philip  Augustus, 
with  whom  an  insincere  peace  was  again  patched  up.  In  July,  at  Philip’s  invitation,  John  and  Isabel 
spent  several  days  at  Paris,  where  they  were  sumptuously  entertained  in  the  Royal  Palace.  After 
that,  for  the  greater  part  of  six  weeks,  they  were  at  Chinon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  John’s  frequent  movements  from  place  to  place,  more  especially  as 
he  was  not  always  accompanied  by  the  Queen  in  whose  service,  presumably  as  one  of  her  bodyguard, 
Richard  de  la  ffelde  now  was.  When  on  November  7, 1201,  John  rewarded  him  with  a  grant  of  lands 
in  Ireland,  Richard  was  described  as  “serviens  Domine  Regine,”  and  this  description  would  seem  to 
mean  “serviens  armorum,”  or  “sergent  d’armes”.  Philip  Augustus  is  said  to  have  instituted  a  corps 
of  King’s  bodyguard  in  the  Holy  Land  to  protect  his  person  from  the  machinations  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  and  in  imitation  of  his  ally  Richard  of  England  embodied  a  similar  force.  They 
were  armed  cap  a  pie,  and  besides  a  sword  carried,  as  their  distinctive  weapon,  a  mace  (Ancient 
Armour,  by  John  Hewitt,  p.  100).  It  is  clear  that  at  the  time  of  this  grant  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was 
in  Normandy  and  intended  to  remain  there,  as  he  named  a  landholder  in  Ireland  to  receive  seisin 
for  him,  and  presumably  he  remained  continuously  in  John’s  service  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
King’s  stay  in  Normandy,  as  we  find  the  King  giving  him  a  further  commission  there  on  October  9, 
1203,  shortly  before  he  finally  left.  It  is  noteworthy  that  William  Marshal  spent  the  winter  of  1200-01 
in  Ireland,  and  soon  after  his  return,  in  the  following  May,  John  sent  him  and  Roger  de  Lacy,  each 
at  the  head  of  100  mercenaries,  into  Normandy  to  check  the  assaults  of  his  enemies  on  the  borders. 
William  was  with  John  at  the  Isle  of  Andelys  on  June  9th  and  at  Paris  on  July  1st,  and  remained 
active  in  his  service  throughout  the  whole  of  his  stay  abroad.  It  is  possible  that  he  brought  Richard 
de  la  ffelde  with  him  from  Ireland. 

In  the  spring  of  1202,  after  many  bickerings,  John  was  at  open  war  with  both  Philip  of  France 
and  Arthur  of  Brittany,  who  were  now  again  acting  in  concert.  By  a  bold  stroke  on  August  1, 
John  succeeded  in  capturing  Arthur  and  his  Lusignan  allies,  who  were  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
Castle  of  Mirebeau  with  his  mother.  Queen  Eleanor,  inside.  But  in  spite  of  this  success  John’s  pros¬ 
pects  soon  grew  worse.  Not  only  had  he  French  enemies,  Acquitanian  rebels,  and  Breton  partisans  to 
deal  with,  but  disaffection  and  treachery  spread  among  the  Norman  barons.  John  kept  Christmas, 
1202,  at  Caen,  “where,”  we  are  told,  “postponing  all  military  actions,  he  feasted  sumptuously  every 
day  with  his  Queen  and  prolonged  his  morning  slumbers  until  dinner  hour”  (Roger  of  Wendover, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  171). 

It  was  apparently  in  January,  1203,  when  the  Queen  was  at  Chinon  and  John  in  Normandy, 
that  information  reached  the  King  of  a  plot  being  prepared  by  the  Bretons  and  Angevins,  who  were 
in  possession  of  Angers,  to  capture  the  Queen.  He  immediately  advanced  towards  Chinon,  and  had 
got  as  far  as  Le  Mans,  when  Alengon,  in  his  rear  was  treacherously  given  up  to  the  French.  He  was, 
in  fact,  surrounded  by  his  enemies  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  Pierre  des  Preaux,  who  was 
afterwards  Governor  of  Rouen,  with  great  daring  brought  the  Queen  safely  to  le  Mans  (L’Histoire 
de  Guillaume  le  Marechal,  11,  12585-662).  If  Richard  de  la  ffelde  still  formed  one  of  her  bodyguard, 
he  must  have  participated  in  this  rescue. 

Next  came  the  tragedy  of  Arthur’s  death,  the  exact  circumstances  of  which  are  unknown. 
According  to  Roger  de  Wendover,  John  tried  to  induce  Arthur  to  renounce  the  King  of  the  French 
and  to  adhere  faithfully  to  his  uncle.  But  Arthur  proudly  claimed  by  hereditary  right  the  whole  of 
King  Richard’s  dominions,  including  England.  Whereupon  Arthur  was  brought  to  Rouen  to  be 
more  safely  guarded,  and  soon  afterward  he  “suddenly  disappeared.”  Rumor  attributed  his  death 
to  John’s  own  hand. 

Philip  now  took  castle  after  castle  on  the  borders  of  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  while  John  re¬ 
mained  idly  about  Rouen.  He  certainly  earned  his  sobriquet  of  Softsword  (Molespee)  at  this  time, 
and  was  again  qualifying  for  that  of  “Sans  Terre,”  which  had  long  been  a  misnomer.  He  knew  not 
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in  whom  to  trust.  Finally  Philip  laid  siege  to  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  King  Richard’s  “Saucy  Castle,” 
built  according  to  the  latest  ideas  of  military  architecture  on  the  Rock  of  Andelys,  commanding  the 
Seine  above  Rouen.  On  August  30th  an  attempt  under  Earl  William  Marshal  to  relieve  the  castle 
failed.  John’s  position  was  hopeless,  but  he  lingered  on  in  Normandy  for  some  months.  About  the 
end  of  October  he  took  the  desperate  step  of  dismantling  the  castles  at  Pont  de  l’Arche,  Moulineaux 
and  Montfort,  to  prevent  Philip  making  use  of  them  in  his  advance  on  Rouen.  This  was  possibly 
the  work  which  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  sent  to  oversee  on  October  9th.  About  a  month  later  John 
gave  up  the  struggle,  and  having  left  Rouen  in  charge  of  Pierre  des  Preaux,  on  December  5th  em¬ 
barked  with  his  Queen  at  Barfleur  for  Portsmouth.  On  March  6, 1204,  the  Chateau  Gaillard  fell  and, 
in  default  of  aid  from  England,  Normandy  was  soon  lost  to  the  Crown.  There  was  nothing  to  keep 
Richard  de  la  ffelde  there  any  longer,  and  by  1206,  at  any  rate,  he  had  returned  to  Ireland. 

Meanwhile  in  the  east  of  Ireland,  where  the  feudal  regime  was  dominant,  comparative  peace 
and  order  prevailed  under  the  rule  of  the  local  lords.  Meiler  Fitz  Henry,  one  of  the  “first  conquerors,” 
was  justiciar.  He  was  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  statesman,  and  though  he  endeavored  to  carry  out  the 
King’s  mandates,  he  had  neither  the  political  tact  to  direct  the  policy,  nor  sufficient  force  at  his 
disposal  to  restrain  the  ambition,  of  some  of  the  more  distant  magnates.  In  the  present  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Tipperary  there  was  no  great  overlord,  but  William  de  Burgh,  brother  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  King  John's  minister,  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  settlers  there.  Both  he  and  John  de 
Courcy  had  independently  led  filibustering  expeditions  into  Connought,  where  rival  O’Connors 
were  contesting  the  native  Kingship.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  William 
de  Burgh  that  King  John  in  January,  1201,  for  a  fine  of  5,000  marks  granted  the  honor  of  Limerick 
to  William  de  Braose,  a  great  landholder  in  England  and  Wales,  who  soon  afterwards  appears  with 
the  King  in  Normandy.  A  few  years  later,  1204-05,  John  de  Courcy  was  banished,  and  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  Walter’s  brother,  was  given  his  lands  and  created  Earl  of  Ulster.  But  King  John  sooner  or 
later  quarreled  with  nearly  all  his  barons,  and  when  in  1210  he  led  a  large  force  into  Ireland  the 
chief  victims  of  his  wrath  were  William  de  Braose  and  Hugh  de  Lacy. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  who  had  been  previously  employed  by  King 
John  and  afterwards  by  the  Regency  in  confidential  positions,  would  appear  as  taking  some  part 
in  John's  expedition  in  Ireland,  and  though  we  cannot  be  quite  confident  that  he  did  so,  there  are 
grounds  for  thinking  that  he  was  the  Ricardus  Hiberniensis  who  was  to  take  the  pay  of  his  brother 
(i.e.,  half  brother),  Thomas  Fitz  Adam,  for  some  services  in  connection  with  that  expedition. 

During  the  five  years  following  March,  1207,  Earl  William  Marshal  lived  almost  continuously 
in  Ireland,  where  he  employed  himself  organizing  his  great  fief  of  Leinster.  He  built  stone  castles  at 
Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Ferns,  and  probably  others.  On  the  south  coast  of  Wexford  he  founded  the 
Monasterium  de  Voto  and  filled  it  with  Monks  from  Tintern.  This  was  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  which 
he  made  in  the  winter  of  1200,  when  in  peril  of  the  sea,  should  he  reach  the  land  in  safety.  He  also 
founded  a  Cistercian  Monastery  at  Duiske  or  Graig-na-managh  on  the  River  Barrow,  and  to  him 
the  town  of  New  Ross,  lower  down  the  same  river,  owes  its  origin. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  fear  inspired  by  John's  confiscations  in  Ireland  that  kept  the  barons  there 
quiet  while  the  English  barons  wrung  the  Great  Charter  from  his  unwilling  hands,  as  well  as  after¬ 
wards  when  they  were  up  in  arms  against  him  and  even  called  in  the  Dauphin  of  France  to  their 
aid;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  firm  hold  that  the  Anglo-Normans  had  on  Ireland  at  this  early  period 
that,  even  after  John’s  death,  when  England  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  dependency  of  the  Crown 
of  France,  there  were  no  risings  of  the  native  Irish  against  their  new  rulers  and  no  attempt  by  the 
native  chieftains  to  recover  their  former  independence. 

Henry  III  was  only  nine  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  October,  1216.  The  policy 
of  the  Regency  towards  Ireland  and  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  of  King  John  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  reign,  was  inspired  mainly  by  Earl  William  Marshal  whose  unshaken  loyalty  John  at 
last  began  to  appreciate.  Under  his  prudent  guidance  and  that  of  the  episcopal  justiciars,  most  of  the 
confiscated  lands  were  restored,  sheriffs  were  appointed  in  the  newly  formed  counties,  charters  of 
enfranchisement  were  bestowed  on  the  principal  towns,  and  with  the  revived  sense  of  security  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  commenced  for  the  Anglo-Norman  colony. 


NICHOLAS  ^  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Richard » 

The  earliest  mention  of  him  is  among  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  of  John,  son  of  Dermot,  son  of 
Gillemaholmoc,  executed  about  the  year  1207  (Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Chartularies,  etc.,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  p.  33,  no.  8).  The  wording  is  “Ricardo 
de  la  ffelde,  et  Nieholao  filio  suo.”  Though  perhaps  not  of  full  age  at  this  date,  Nicholas  must  have 
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been  more  than  a  mere  boy  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  a  son  of  the  wife  Richard  married 
about  the  time  of  the  incident  relating  to  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Stineton.  On  the 
12th  of  March,  1224,  “Nicholas  Fitz-Richard  de  la  ffelde”  offered  to  pay  the  King  60  marks  to  have 
the  land  which  Richard  held  of  the  King  in  “Chapel  Ysold  and  Kilselhan,”  to  hold  of  the  King  at 
£20  a  year.  “Whereupon  the  King  enquired  how  much  land  Richard  had  held  in  capite  in  those 
vills  and  whether  Richard  held  it  on  lease  from  King  John  or  by  gift”  (Calendar  of  Documents 
Relating  to  Ireland,  1171-1251,  p.  178,  no.  1169).  This  land  after  Richard’s  death  had  been  leased 
to  Thomas  Fitz  Adam  (Idem,  nos.  959,  979),  who  was  now  presumably  dead,  but  it  seems  that  Nich¬ 
olas  was  not  successful  and  did  not  obtain  these  properties  for  the  records  show  them  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  others  (Idem,  no.  1290).  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  the  family  did  not  abandon 
its  claim  to  Chapel  Isold,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever  regained  possession  (Plea  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Roll  79,  mem.  19,  34  Edward  I). 

On  November  19, 1223,  the  King  wrote  to  Archbishop  Henry  de  Londres,  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  a 
letter  abstracted  as  follows:  “It  appeared  by  the  justiciary’s  letters  that  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  sought 
by  assize  of  Mort  d'Ancestor  before  the  King’s  justices  to  recover  against  the  Abbot  and  Canons 
of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin,  two  carucates  of  land  in  Kelredheri,  but  an  objection  of  bastardy  having 
been  made  against  Nicholas  the  proceedings  were  stayed  in  that  court.  Nicholas  thereupon  by  order 
of  the  justices  sought  to  establish  his  legitimacy  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  before  the  Archbishop 
and  produced  witnesses.  After  publication  of  proofs,  the  Archbishop  was  about  to  give  sentence, 
when  two  minors,  daughters  of  Richard  de  la  ffeld,  father  of  Nicholas,  appealed  that  the  Archbishop 
should  not  proceed  to  sentence,  because  they  would  be  thereby  precluded  from  hereafter  seeking 
the  inheritance.1  Deferring  the  appeal,  the  Archbishop  thereupon  transmitted  the  cause  to  the  Pope. 
The  King  is  much  moved  with  wonder  at  this  proceeding  because  by  the  production  of  witnesses  and 
the  publication  of  proofs  there  was  ample  evidence  before  the  Archbishop  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
Nicholas.  The  minors  were  not  parties  to  the  Assize  and  the  Archbishop  erred  in  declining,  as  it 
were,  the  King’s  inquiry  and  transferring  to  a  foreign  dignitary  what  ought  to  be  determined  by  the 
King.  Had  Nicholas  acquired  possession  of  the  land  by  the  Assize,  the  minors  might  still  have  claimed 
it  by  writ  of  right  in  the  King’s  court.  Wherefore  by  council  of  his  magnates  and  subjects,  the  King 
commands  the  Archbishop  that,  notwithstanding  the  appeal,  he  give  sentence,  and  remit  the 
plaintiff  with  letters  testimonial  to  the  justices,  that  they  may  in  the  plaint  before  them  exhibit 
justice  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  Ireland”  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland, 
1171-1251,  no.  1149;  Close  Roll,  8  Henry  III,  pt.  I,  mem.  17  dors.). 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Archbishop  delayed  to  give  a  decision  pending  the  result  of  the 
appeal  to  Rome.  For  on  March  10,  1224,  the  King  commanded  the  Archbishop  to  take  into  the  King’s 
hand  the  two  carucates  of  land  which  the  Abbot  held  in  Kilrecheri  (Kilruddery),  which  had  belonged 
to  Richard  de  la  ffeld  and  whereof  Nicholas,  his  son,  brought  a  writ  of  Mort  d’Ancestor  in  the  King’s 
court  in  Dublin;  and  as  an  allegation  of  bastardy  had  been  objected  to  Nicholas,  to  hold  an  inquisi¬ 
tion  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  as  to  whether  Nicholas  was  or  was  not  a  bastard;  and  to  keep  the  land 
in  custody  until  further  orders  (Idem,  no.  1166;  Close  Roll,  8  Henry  III,  pt.  I,  mem.  11). 

The  Pope’s  reply  to  the  appeal  to  him  written  on  April  30, 1224,  is  abstracted  as  follows :  “Mandate 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  give  sentence  in  a  cause  between  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  Nicholas  de  ffelda,  a  layman,  about  some  land  which  belonged  to  Richard,  his  father, 
it  having  been  objected  in  the  lay  court  that  Nicholas,  who  appeared  as  his  father’s  heir,  was 
illegitimate.  The  question  of  legitimacy  having  been  moved  and  discussed  before  the  Archbishop, 
nothing  remained  but  to  give  sentence.  Certain  minors  who  did  not  otherwise  appear  in  the  cause 
asserting  by  their  guardian  that  it  would  be  to  their  prejudice  if  sentence  were  given  in  favor  of 
Nicholas,  who  they  declared  was  not  legitimate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  children  of  the  deceased  by 
a  lawful  wife,  appealed  to  the  Pope  that  the  Archbishop  should  not  proceed  in  the  cause,  so  that  to 
the  loss  of  the  Abbot  and  convent  it  remains  unsettled;  sentence  is  to  be  given  without  prejudice  to 
the  minors  who  are  to  be  indemnified”  (Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  Papal  Letters,  Vol.  I,  p.  96, 
2  Kal.  May  Lateran,  f.  185). 

The  decision,  if  any,  of  the  Archbishop  on  the  legitimacy  question  is  not  on  record.  Possibly  the 
allegation  was  withdrawn  and  the  matter  compromised.  Undoubtedly  the  lands  ultimately  passed 
to  the  Abbey,  but  the  first  dealings  of  the  Abbot  with  the  lands  of  “Kilrothre”  mentioned  in  the 
Register  of  the  Abbey  (p.  176)  is  under  date  1256.  Certainly  Nicholas  did  not  at  once  abandon  his 
claim,  for  on  the  18th  of  September,  1240,  the  King  commanded  “Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  justiciary 


1  Their  claim,  if  successful,  would  have  defeated  the  Abbot  and  would  have  enabled  them  to  convey  the  property  to 
Nicholas,  their  half  brother.  It  may  be  that  Nicholas  induced  them  to  intervene  for  this  purpose. 
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of  Ireland,  to  cause  the  twelve  knights  who  formed  the  jury  in  an  assize  before  the  justices  in  Eyre 
at  Dublin,  between  the  Abbot  of  St.  Thomas  in  that  city,  plaintiff,  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffelda,  tenant 
of  two  carucates  of  land  in  ‘Kylrethelin,’  to  come  before  the  King  at  his  approaching  arrival  in 
Dublin  to  answer  the  questions  the  King  shall  put.  The  justiciary  shall  also  summon  the  Abbot  to 
be  present”  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  1171-1251,  p.  372,  no.  2495;  Close,  24 
Henry  III,  mem.  3  dors.).  It  will  be  observed  that  Nicholas  is  here  called  “tenant,”  which  seems  to 
show  that  he  was  in  possession.  Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  this,  as  the  King  did  not  make  his 
contemplated  visit  to  Ireland,  but  three  years  later  the  plea  of  land  between  Nicholas  de  La  ffeud 
and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Thomas  came  before  the  King’s  Council  in  England,  when,  however,  the 
plaintiff  did  not  appear  and  was  “without  day”  (Idem,  p.  393,  no.  2635;  Coram  Rege  Roll,  27 
Henry  III).  This  action  may  have  been  on  some  other  point.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Kilruddery 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  from  the  year  1256  up  to  the  dissolution,  and  is  now  the 
beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  near  Bray,  County  Wicklow.  It  seems  probable  that  the  matter 
was  compromised  on  the  terms  that  Nicholas  was  to  retain  possession  during  his  life  and  at  his 
death  the  inheritance  was  to  pass  to  the  Abbey.  Such  a  compromise  was  often  made  by  monastic 
houses  that  did  not  die,  and  ultimate  effect  was  thus  given  to  the  disputed  grant  made  to  the  Abbot 
by  Nicholas’s  father.  The  allegation  of  illegitimacy  must  have  been  disproved  or  abandoned.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Nicholas  cannot  have  been  found  “illegitimate”;  for  had  he  been  so  found,  Richard’s  daughters 
would  have  been  entitled  to  Glynsurd.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  they  ever  claimed  it,  and  it 
passed  to  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  who  was  grandson  of  Richard  and,  no  doubt,  son  of  Nicholas. 

Meanwhile  Nicholas  had  probably  after  his  father’s  death  retained  possession  of  the  Glynsurd 
property,  for  under  date  of  April  22,  1225,  appears  the  entry  “The  King  has  taken  the  homage  of 
Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  for  the  land  which  Richard,  his  father,  had  of  King  John  in  Glensurd.  Mandate 
to  the  justiciary  to  give  Nicholas  seisin  of  the  land”  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland, 
1171-1251,  p.  192,  no.  1270;  Close,  9  Henry  III,  p.  2,  mem.  16).  This  homage  was  clearly  on  the 
ground  of  inheritance,  yet  it  occurred  more  than  a  year  after  the  last  mention  of  the  Abbot’s  plea 
of  bastardy  showing  that  the  Crown  was  satisfied  that  Nicholas  was  the  lawful  heir  and  the  plea, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  sustained.  On  May  11,  within  a  month  after  the  grant  of  Glynsurd, 
King  Henry  again  showed  his  favor  and  confidence  in  Nicholas  by  granting  to  him  during  pleasure 
the  custody  of  the  door  of  the  Exchequer,  Dublin  (Idem,  p.  194,  no.  1281;  Close  9,  Henry  III,  p.  2, 
mem.  13).  Perhaps  the  service  of  his  father,  Richard,  in  a  similar  capacity  had  suggested  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  son,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Simon  de  la  ffeld  was  also  employed  in  the  Exchequer. 

In  a  Pipe  Roll  for  the  year  1228  (Pipe  Roll,  1:1-13,  Henry  III,  for  the  half  year  commencing 
12  Henry  III),  appear  the  following  two  items,  the  first  among  the  receipts  and  the  second  among  the 
payments  in  respect  of  Royal  Farms: 

“From  Glinsurd  £6.” 

“Paid  to  Nicholas  de  ffelda  in  Glenswerd,  £6.” 

This  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand,  but  probably  means  that  Nicholas  had  been  errone¬ 
ously  charged,  and  had  paid  £6  farm  rent  for  Glynsurd,  and  that  the  same  amount  had  been  returned 
to  him  because  he  had  established  the  tenure  by  sergeanty,  by  which  Glynsurd  was  ever  afterwards 
held. 

As  Heyneston  de  la  ffelde  in  County  Louth  passed  to  his  half  sisters,  Nichola  and  Cecily,  and 
not  to  Nicholas,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  that  property  had  belonged  to  Richard  de  la  ffelde’s 
second  wife  and  so  went  to  her  descendants. 

In  1245  Nicholas  de  ffelda  was  one  of  the  jurors  on  an  inquisition  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  touching  the  vill  of  Ballymadun  in  the  northern  part  of  County  Dublin  (Calendar 
Gormanston  Register,  p.  130).  Among  his  fellow  jurors  were  William  Rosel,  Geoffrey  de  Trevers, 
Robert,  son  of  ffulc,  Alexander  the  Frenchman  (ffrancigen),  Simon  de  Legh,  Michael  de  Angulo, 
Laurence  de  Bodenham,  Alvaric  de  Nugent,  William  Jord,  Adam  Holywood  (Sancto  Bosco)  and 
Geoffrey  de  Widinton.  And  in  October,  1248,  he  was  one  of  the  jurors  on  an  extent  of  land  which 
belonged  to  Walter  de  Ridelisford  in  the  vale  of  Dublin,  other  jurors  being  William  Lyssebon, 
Richard  de  Stanconi,  Ralph  Clement,  Anger  Lyssebon,  Robert  Thurskern,  Edulph  fitz  William, 
Roger  fitz  Thurstan,  Jordan  Heort,  John  Old  Westun,  clerk,  John  de  Wich,  Henry  de  Leye  and 
Henry  Tyrel  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  1171-1251,  p.  443,  no.  2970). 

This  was  doubtless  the  same  Walter  de  Ridelisford,  a  witness  with  Nicholas  de  ffelda  to  a  deed 
of  somewhat  earlier  date  from  Philip  ap  Rice  to  Meyler  de  Curcun,  found  in  Charles  McNeill’s 
manuscript  copy  of  Alan’s  Register.  The  other  witnesses  to  this  deed  were  Eustace  de  Rupe,  Haket 
de  Ridelisford,  Henry  de  Tauelaght,  Henry  Tirrell,  Andrew,  clerk  of  Walter  de  Ridelisford,  William 
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Lisbone,  and  Douenad  O'Donigill.  It  related  to  lands  in  Ballytarsna  in  Omayle,  formerly  held  by 
ffinahta  Macrogane  of  Philip’s  father,  Rice  ap  Philip.  This  association  with  Walter  de  Ridelisford, 
who  had  his  principal  estate  at  Bray,  is  additional  evidence  that  Nicholas  continued,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  hold  Kilruddery. 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  this  Nicholas  found  in  the  records.  He  probably  was  dead  by  1256, 
for  in  that  year,  already  mentioned,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Thomas  dealt  as  owner  with  Kilruddery  and 
leased  it  for  fifteen  years  to  Ralph  of  Nottingham.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  name  of  Nicholas’ 
wife  nor  that  he  had  children  other  than  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

Nicholas  made  Glynsurd  his  home  and  established  it  as  the  chief  manor  of  the  de  la  ffeldes  of 
this  branch  of  the  family.  It  is  a  fine  estate  in  north  central  County  Dublin,  about  four  miles 
west  of  Swords,  and  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Broad  Meadow  Water  where  the  Fieldstown 
River  flows  into  it.  The  present  townland  of  Fieldstown  contains  787  statute  acres  and  36  perches, 
which  is  about  the  area  of  the  three  carucates  of  Glynsurd;  for  though  a  carucate  is  usually  said  to 
contain  120  acres,  these  acres  were  at  least  twice  the  size  of  modern  statute  acres.  It  was  in  the 
Parish  of  Clonmethan  which  was  one  of  the  original  prebends  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
The  Church  of  Clonmethan  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  to  this  church  was  subservient  the 
Chapel  of  Fieldstown  whose  patroness  was  St.  Catherine,  the  Virgin  and  Martyr. 

There  is  now  a  modern  farmhouse  on  the  property,  and  but  little  remains  of  the  ancient  structures. 
The  graveyard,  now  in  a  grove  of  trees,  marks  the  site  of  the  chapel,  and  nearby  is  an  ancient  well 
with  stone  coping  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  By  the 
river  in  a  field  called  the  “Mote  Field”  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  mote  now  almost 
leveled.  The  steep  bank  of  the  river  served  as  a  defense  on  one  side  and  an  artificial  trench  protected 
the  rest.  A  well-marked  circular  hollow  seems  to  indicate  where  a  round  turret,  the  very  foundations 
of  which  have  been  removed,  once  stood. 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  —  1220-1248 

During  this  period,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III,  Anglo-Norman 
rule  in  Ireland  was  consolidated  and  greatly  extended.  The  principal  political  events  were: 

The  attempt  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  in  1223-24,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  his  confiscated  lands 
in  Meath  and  Ulster.  Some  of  the  Meath  barons  supported  him,  and  in  Ulster  he  was  assisted  by 
Aedh  O’Neill,  who,  however,  had  interests  of  his  own  to  serve.  To  suppress  the  disturbance,  Earl 
William  Marshal,  the  younger,  was  appointed  justiciar  in  May,  1224,  and  under  his  vigorous  com¬ 
mand  the  castles  in  Meath,  held  by  the  disaffected  barons,  were  speedily  taken.  Then  the  Earl  turned 
to  meet  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  his  Irish  ally  on  the  confines  of  Ulster  near  Dundalk.  There  are  few 
details  of  this  part  of  the  campaign,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  fighting.  Some  of 
the  lands  of  Nicholas  de  Verdun  had  been  ravaged  by  Hugh,  and  the  manor  of  ffelda  or  la  ffelde  may 
have  suffered.  Hugh  had  a  claim  to  some  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  County  Louth  under  an  old 
agreement  with  Thomas  de  Verdun,  brother  and  predecessor  of  Nicholas,  whose  sister  he  had  married, 
but  Nicholas  evidently  opposed  him.  When  the  Earl  Marshal  came  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Irish  kings  of  Connaught,  Thomond,  and  Desmond,  Hugh  surrendered  and  submitted 
to  the  King’s  will.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  served  in  the  justiciar’s  army 
against  Hugh  de  Lacy,  for  on  the  very  day,  April  22,  1225,  when  the  King  announced  to  the  Earl 
Marshal  that  he  had  taken  the  homage  of  Nicholas  (who  was  apparently  at  Westminster  at  the  time) 
and  issued  the  mandate  for  his  seisin  of  Glynsurd,  he  also  directed  that  grants  of  escheated  lands  of 
varying  amounts  should  be  made  to  eighteen  other  prominent  men  of  the  counties  about  Dublin, 
evidently  as  rewards  for  their  services  in  this  campaign.  And  indeed,  on  May  11th,  when  he  was  still 
distributing  his  favors  to  those  who  had  been  loyal,  the  King  made  the  further  grant  to  Nicholas  of 
the  custody  of  the  door  of  the  Exchequer  (Calendar  of  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  nos.  1270,  1272, 
1281,  etc.). 

The  next  outstanding  event  was  the  intrigue  against  Earl  Richard  Marshal  and  his  tragic  death 
at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  on  April  1,  1234.  But  as  Nicholas’s  name  does  not  appear  either  amongst 
those  rewarded  or  those  punished  for  this  affair,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

The  most  important  historical  event  of  the  period  was  the  conquest  of  Connaught  by  Richard 
de  Burgh  and  his  followers.  There  was  intermittent  fighting  there  and  a  vacillating  policy  from  1225 
to  1237.  At  last  a  definite  settlement  was  made  under  which  Felim  O’Conor  was  restricted  to  holding 
five  out  of  the  thirty  cantreds  of  the  province  of  the  Crown,  while  the  remainder  was  granted  to 
Richard  de  Burgh  as  overlord.  But  as  Nicholas  was  not  one  of  those  who  received  lands  there,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  campaigns. 
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During  part  of  this  time,  from  1228  to  1232,  Richard  de  Burgh  was  justiciar.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  second  Baron  of  Offaly,  who  supported  Richard  de  Burgh  and  became  one  of 
the  largest  landowners  in  Connaught.  In  1245  Maurice  led  a  force  of  Irishmen,  including  Felim 
O’Conor,  to  assist  Henry  III  in  Wales,  but  arriving  too  late  to  be  of  any  assistance  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  that  monarch.  He  was  succeeded  as  justiciar  by  John  Fitz  Geoffrey,  son  of  Geoffrey  Fitz 
Peter,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  for  many  years  King  John’s  justiciar  in  England.  In  the  same  year 
the  last  of  the  five  sons  of  the  first  Earl  William  Marshal  died  without  issue,  and  the  great  fief  of  Leins¬ 
ter  became  divisible  among  his  five  daughters  or  their  representatives.  This  ultimately  caused  a  great 
loss  of  power  to  the  Anglo-Normans,  though  for  the  moment  this  effect  was  not  apparent.  In  1254 
King  Henry  granted  Ireland  to  his  son,  Prince  Edward,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Eleanor 
of  Castile,  and  henceforth,  except  in  matters  relating  to  the  Church,  all  writs  were  issued  in  his  name 
as  Dominus  Hiberniae. 

Except  for  the  brief  disturbance  mentioned  above,  the  country  around  Dublin  was  quiet  and 
prosperous.  The  justiciars  were  men  of  weight,  who  knew  Ireland.  Experienced  men  of  law,  like 
Master  Robert  de  Shardelowe,  whose  niece  was  afterwards  married  to  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  were  sent 
over  as  justices  in  eyre.  The  King,  though  instable  of  purpose,  was  never  malicious  or  consciously 
unjust,  and  with  the  barons  of  Ireland  he  had  no  serious  quarrel. 
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Part  I 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND  FIRST  HALF 

OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURIES 

In  the  course  of  this  period  the  transformation  which  had  appeared  on  the  face  of  feudalized 
Ireland  was  intensified  and  extended. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  change  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  was  accomplished  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  transitional  style  may  still  be  seen  in  the  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  or  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  commenced  in  Strongbow’s  time,  and  in  the  remains  of 
some  monastic  churches;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  this  gave  place  to  early  English  with  its  tall, 
narrow  lancet  windows,  its  pointed  arches,  its  rib-vaulting  springing  from  clustered  shafts,  its  delicate 
and  restrained  ornament.  This  also  appears  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Canice,  Kilkenny,  in  the  remains  of  several  great  monastic  edifices,  and  in  many  a  ruined  parish 
church. 

In  military  architecture,  as  already  intimated,  the  wooden  towers  and  palisades,  with  their 
liability  to  being  burned,  were  in  most  cases  soon  replaced  by  stone.  Sometimes  a  comparatively 
small  stone  keep  was  built  where  the  wooden  tower  had  stood  on  the  top  of  the  castle  mound,  but 
where  the  mound  was  purely  artificial  it  would  afford  an  insecure  foundation.  Thus  the  first  stone 
tower  erected  on  the  mote  of  Athlone  immediately  fell  in  1211,  crushing  Richard  le  Tait  in  its  fall,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  great  retaining  wall  which  now  encases  the  mote  was  constructed  to  resist  the 
lateral  thrust  when  the  present  polygonal  tower  was  built.  The  first  stone  keeps  seem  to  have  been  in 
general  round,  as  at  Dundrum,  Nenagh,  Shanid,  etc.;  but  a  rectangular  plan  was  soon  adopted.  In 
Leinster  what  seem  to  be  the  earliest  stone  castles  were  square  in  plan  with  three-quarter  projecting 
round  towers  at  the  corners,  loopholed  so  as  to  flank  the  walls.  These  keeps  were  not  so  large  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  entirely  roofed  over.  But  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  keepless 
castles  of  the  Edwardian  type  were  erected,  such  as  at  Roscommon  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  Quinn 
Castle  in  County  Clare.  Dublin  Castle  also  assumed  this  shape.  These  were  rectangular  courtyards 
with  massive  curtain  walls,  projecting  mural  towers,  and  strong  towers  protecting  the  gateway,  with 
a  surrounding  ditch  and  drawbridge  and  perhaps  a  barbican  outside.  Of  course,  when  built  on  a  rock 
site,  or  projecting  spur,  or  on  a  sea  cliff,  as  at  Dunluce  on  the  northern  coast  of  Antrim,  the  walls 
were  accommodated  to  the  shape  of  the  site.  In  this  type  of  castle  the  primitive  mote  had  no  function 
and,  if  enclosed,  would  be  in  the  way.  Accordingly  a  new  site,  often  quite  close,  was  chosen,  or  some¬ 
times  the  mote  was  leveled  or  removed,  as  seems  to  have  happened  at  Roscrea  and  Trim,  where  there 
is  a  record  of  an  older  mote.  At  Trim,  indeed,  the  great  central  keep  was  retained  when  the  existing 
curtain  walls  were  built,  as  was  done  also  at  Pembroke  in  South  Wales  and  at  some  other  places.  Of 
course  it  was  only  the  government  or  the  great  lords  who  could  build  such  large  castles  as  those  of 
Roscommon  or  Trim,  but  castles  or  strong  houses  of  some  sort,  with  an  enclosed  courtyard  or  bawn, 
were  to  be  found  in  every  important  manor.  The  great  hall  remained  the  principal  internal  feature. 
When  not  a  separate  building,  it  was  usually  on  the  first  floor,  above  broad  vaulted  cellars,  and  often 
approached  from  the  bawn  by  an  outside  stairway.  Other  chambers  gradually  became  more  com¬ 
modious.  Two-light  windows  with  trefoil  heads  appear  in  the  upper  stories  and,  being  deeply  splayed 
within,  contain  pleasant  window  seats,  but  glass  was  still  a  rarity. 

The  wealth  of  goods  and  chattels  to  be  found  in  these  private  castles  was  greater  than  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  their  battered  walls  and  confined  spaces  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  In  1295,  for  instance, 
Silvester  l’Ercedekne  (Archdeacon)  complains  that  the  sheriff  broke  into  his  castle  at  Donohil  in 
County  Tipperary,  the  scanty  remains  of  which  stand  on  a  lonely  mote,  and  “broke  chests  and  coffers 
and  took  goods  to  the  value  of  £500,  viz.,  £50  in  money,  robes,  tablecloths,  napkins,  coverlets  (coop- 
ertoria  tapeta),  sheets,  fallings,  hacquetons,  gambisons,  habergeons,  helmets,  spears,  bows  and  other 
armours,  .  .  .  cups  and  silver  spoons,  gold  rings,  precious  stones,  brooches,  girdles  woven  with  silk, 
and  other  jewels,  brass  pots,  cauldrons,  dishes,  basins  and  other  vessels,”  besides  large  quantities  of 
bacon,  beef,  wheat  and  oaten  flour  and  ale. 
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The  dress  of  the  better  classes  was  simple  and  tasteful.  Nobles  and  professional  men  wore  long 
“cottes,”  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankle.  Hence  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Simon  le  Gaunter  (Glover), 
Provost  of  New  Ross,  has  been  ignorantly  taken  for  a  lady.  Other  classes  wore  their  cotte  shorter. 
Over  this  was  a  surcoat  with  capuchon  or  hood  attached.  They  were  clean-shaved,  except  the  aged, 
with  somewhat  bushy  or  (later)  curly  hair  on  the  head.  Out  of  doors  they  wore  a  broad-rimmed  hat. 
The  women  wore  a  long  cotte,  girdled  in  low  at  the  waist,  with  tight  sleeves,  and  a  skirt  reaching  to 
the  ground.  This  might  be  fine  foreign  material  interwoven  with  threads  of  silver  and  gold.  Among 
the  customable  articles  at  Dublin  were  cloth  of  silk  and  gold,  of  samite,  diaper  and  baudekyn,  and 
pieces  of  embroidered  sendal  (Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  IV,  p.  274).  Over  the  cotte, 
ladies  wore  a  fur-lined  cloak.  A  white  linen  wimple,  such  as  nuns  wear  today,  encircled  the  face,  and 
on  the  head  was  a  cap  of  the  same  material.  The  little  figure  placed  by  the  effigy  of  the  late  thirteenth- 
century  knight,  with  the  rowel  spurs,  that  does  duty  for  Strongbow  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  is 
not  his  son,  cut  in  two  by  the  ruthless  father  and  pressing  back  his  entrails,  as  has  been  vainly  imag¬ 
ined,  but  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  lady  wearing  wimple  and  bundling  up  her  voluminous  skirts.  Out  of 
doors  most  women  wore  the  long  hooded  cloak  of  Irish  manufacture  called  a  “Fallaing.” 

The  dress  of  monks  and  nuns  had  the  same  general  appearance  as  at  the  present  day,  but  each 
order  had  its  own  distinctive  color  and  some  minor  distinctions.  Thus  arose  the  popular  names  of 
Black  Friars,  Grey  Friars,  White  Friars,  Crutched  Friars,  etc. 

When  armed  and  accoutred  for  battle,  the  thirteenth-century  knight  was  encased  in  hauberk  and 
chausses  of  banded  mail,  with  a  continuous  coif  of  mail  covering  the  head  and  leaving  only  a  small 
opening  for  the  face.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  few  effigial  monuments  which  survive  in  Ireland,  such  as 
the  Strongbow  monument  already  referred  to,  which  really  belongs,  at  earliest,  to  quite  late  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  de  Cantewell  tomb  at  Kilfane  in  County  Kilkenny,  and  the  effigy  from 
Graig-na-managh  here  illustrated.  The  crossing  of  the  legs  of  these  effigies  does  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  indicate  that  the  person  represented  was  a  crusader,  but  was  merely  a  convention  of  the 
time.  The  knight  in  actual  battle  would  wear  a  heaume  or  helmet  over  his  coif.  This  was  now  flat, 
or  nearly  so,  on  the  top,  and  covered  his  face,  leaving  mere  slits  for  the  eyes  and  breathing  holes. 
His  shield  was  triangular,  either  flat  or  bowed.  It  was  made  of  wood  and  leather  and  was  some¬ 
times  adorned  with  armorial  bearings.  When  not  held  on  the  arm  it  hung  from  a  strap  over  the  right 
shoulder.  The  spur  was  of  the  goad  type;  the  rowel  spur  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  fine  example  of  a  “prick  spur  made  of  bronze,  covered  with 
gilding  and  having  a  copper  goad,”  was  found  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  mote  at  the  seat  of  an 
Anglo-Norman  manor  in  County  Louth  (Journal  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Vol.  XI, 
1910,  p.  217).  Over  the  hauberk  was  worn  a  surcoat, 

“To  hold  thayne  armur  clene  0  r»  ^ 

And  were  (protect)  hitte  fro  the  wete.” 

Those  wTho  could  not  afford  a  hauberk  wore  a  gambeson  or  quilted  tunic. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  great  change  was  made  by  the  gradual 
addition  to  the  hauberk  of  plates  of  iron  in  the  most  vital  or  the  most  vulnerable  points.  Thus  “ail- 
lettes”  appear  rising  over  the  shoulders,  apparently  to  protect  them  from  a  downward  cut;  a  breast¬ 
plate  covers  the  chest,  and  coudieres,  poleyns  and  greaves,  shield  the  elbows,  knees  and  shins  of  the 
rider.  The  helmet,  now  called  a  bassinet,  became  peaked,  and  had  attached  to  it  a  camail,  or  piece  of 
chain  mail  to  protect  the  neck. 

In  the  “wager  of  battel,”  or  legal  duel,  the  champions  fought  on  foot  without  armor,  their  heads 
and  hands  bare,  holding  square  curved  shields,  and  wielding  what  are  called  “bastons  cornus,”  or 
horned  sticks.  These  in  an  illustration  of  the  time  of  Henry  III  look  like  pickaxes  with  short  straight 
beaks. 

During  this  period  royal  service  used  to  be  proclaimed  and  scutage  exacted  whenever  an  expe¬ 
dition  was  planned  against  a  rebellious  Irish  group,  but  in  the  process  of  time  the  sums  due  became 
harder  to  collect  and  more  insufficient  in  amount,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  became  necessary 
for  the  justiciar,  apart  from  the  twenty  men-at-arms  which  he  was  bound  to  supply,  to  hire  an  addi¬ 
tional  force  of  mercenary  troops.  The  pay  usually  was  Is.  a  day  for  each  knight  or  man-at-arms,  4d.  a 
day  for  each  hobbelar  or  light-armed  horseman,  and  Id.  a  day  for  each  foot-soldier.  For  the  wars 
abroad  Edward  I  used  to  bargain  with  the  great  lords,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  John  Fitz  Thomas, 
etc.,  to  come  with  a  force  of  perhaps  one  hundred  men  each,  and  as  an  inducement  to  them  and  their 
men  would  remit  crown  debts  and  offer  pardons  for  fines  incurred  and  trespasses  committed. 

Throughout  this  period  the  learned,  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  could  speak  as  well  as  write  in  Latin. 
Latin  was  the  language  in  which  the  records  of  the  law  courts  were  kept,  and  this  custom  continued  up 
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to  the  seventeenth  century.  At  first,  indeed,  all  legal  documents  were  written  in  Latin,  and  even  the 
farming  accounts  of  bailiffs  of  manors  were  rendered  in  that  language.  Central  French  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Court  and  of  such  as  could  acquire  it,  but  a  French  dialect  called  Anglo-Norman  was 
evolved  and  became  the  language  spoken  by  officials  and  well-to-do  classes  generally.  In  it  men 
pleaded  in  the  law  courts,  and  soon  began  to  write  treatises  in  that  language  instead  of  in  Latin, 
hence  it  is  that  nearly  all  our  law  terms  are  of  French  origin.  French,  too,  was  the  language  in  which 
rhymed  Chronicles,  such  as  “The  Song  of  Dermot”  and  “L’Histoire  Guillaume  le  Mareschal,”  were 
written;  also  popular  songs  and  poems,  such  as  that  on  the  “Entrenchment  of  New  Ross”  circa  1265; 
and  translations  and  learned  treatises,  such  as  those  of  the  Dominican  monk,  Jofroi  de  Watreford,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  By  this  time  statutes  and  ordinances  began  to  appear  in 
French,  and  this  became  the  rule  up  to  the  Tudor  period,  when  for  the  first  time  they  appeared  in 
an  English  dress.  Petitions  and  less  formal  documents  were  often  written  in  French,  also  those  which 
it  was  essential  should  be  generally  intelligible,  for  example,  “Les  Leys  et  Usages  de  la  Cyte  de 
Diueline”;  while  documents  that  required  a  trained  conveyancer  continued  to  be  written  in  Latin. 
In  Ireland  the  towns  were  largely  inhabited  by  merchants  and  craftsmen  of  English  origin  and 
speech,  and  probably  most  of  the  settlers  in  the  country  parts  also,  even  those  who  did  not  habitually 
speak  it,  could  understand  English.  Not  all,  however,  understood  it.  Thus,  when  in  1324  Bishop 
Ledred  entered  the  hall  where  Arnold  le  Poer,  seneschal  of  the  Liberty  of  Kilkenny,  was  sitting  in  full 
court  and  “in  the  presence  of  knights,  nobles  and  free  tenants”  called  upon  him  under  heavy  penal¬ 
ties  to  arrest  and  imprison  certain  alleged  witches  and  heretics,  he  repeated  his  Latin  admonition 
both  in  English  and  in  French,  so  that  all  the  people  might  understand  it  (Proceedings  against  Dame 
Alice  Kyteler  for  Sorcery,  Camden  Society,  p.  15).  In  1362  in  England  a  patriotic  statute  endeavored 
to  make  English  instead  of  French  the  spoken  tongue  of  the  law  courts.  It  was,  however,  but  tardily 
obeyed,  and  lawyers  went  on  writing  in  French  about  law.  Though  this  statute  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  extended  to  Ireland,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  famous  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  it  was  ordained 
that  “every  Englishman  should  use  the  English  language”;  and  though  this  was  part  of  the  policy  of 
endeavoring  to  keep  the  Englishmen  from  falling  into  Irish  ways  and  losing  their  English  culture,  it 
shows  that  English,  not  French,  was  the  language  commonly  spoken  by  them.  No  doubt,  even  before 
this,  many  of  the  settlers,  especially  in  the  marches  or  outlying  parts,  had  picked  up  Irish.  Intermar¬ 
riages  and  the  habit  of  fostering  their  children  with  the  Irish  would  necessarily  have  this  result,  and 
were  accordingly  prohibited  by  statute,  but  in  vain.  In  the  well-settled  districts,  however,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  habitually  spoke  English,  though  little  at  this  period,  except  a  few  popular 
songs,  appears  to  have  survived  in  that  language. 

Hunting,  and  particularly  stag  hunting,  was  no  doubt  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  great  lords, 
and  there  were  grants  of  free  chase  and  warren  to  most  of  them  in  their  demesne  lands.  Even  arch¬ 
bishops  claimed  to  have  free  chase  of  great  beasts.  The  Irish  wolfhounds  or  deerhounds  were  famous 
from  early  times.  A  park  for  preserving  wild  animals  would  be  formed  by  enclosing  a  wood.  Thomas 
Fitz  Adam  had  the  custody  of  the  King’s  forests  in  Ireland  in  the  second  decade  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and,  as  forester,  came  to  loggerheads  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  claimed  the  forest 
of  Coillacht  in  the  mountains  south  of  Dublin.  The  neighbouring  forest  of  Glencree  was  long  kept  as  a 
royal  forest,  and  in  1295  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  was  accused  of  hunting  with  nets  and  other  gins  and 
greyhounds,  and  taking  deer.  The  Marshals  had  a  great  forest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Ross,  and 
another  at  Taghmun.  These  were  delimited  in  the  time  of  Earl  Richard  Marshal,  and  the  lands  out¬ 
side  the  limits  freed  from  forest  laws.  Hares,  martens  and  other  small  animals  were  also  hunted. 

Jousts  (hastiludum)  were  held  in  which  one  couple  fought  with  blunted  lances.  Tourneys,  in 
which  equal  numbers  fought  on  each  side,  if  indulged  in,  were  certainly  not  so  common  as  in  France, 
or  even  in  England,  where  they  were  generally  discountenanced.  Perhaps  the  great  lords  in  Ireland 
had  enough  of  “the  real  thing”  to  satiate  the  combative  instinct. 

Hurling,  then  as  now,  was  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  Irish.  In  prehistoric  times  it  is  often  said 
to  have  been  the  forerunner  of  a  battle.  It  was  played  “with  great  clubs  at  a  ball  on  the  ground,  from 
which,”  says  a  Statute,  “great  evils  and  maims  have  arisen  to  the  weakening  of  the  defence  of  the 
land.”  Consequently  the  English  were  forbidden  in  1366  to  play  it  “and  other  games  which  men  call 
coitings,”  but  were  to  “accustom  themselves  to  use  and  draw  bows,  and  throw  lances,  and  other 
gentle  games  which  appertain  to  arms,  whereby  the  Irish  enemies  may  be  better  checked  by  the  liege 
commons  of  those  parts.”  Butts  for  archery  appear  to  have  been  set  up  soon  afterwards  near  the  old 
Scandinavian  Thingmount  outside  the  walls  of  Dublin,  and  here  the  citizens  used  to  practise  the  use 
of  the  bow  (The  Scandinavian  Kingdom  of  Dublin,  Charles  Holiday,  pp.  166-69). 

Patterns  (a  word  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  “patrons”)  were  commonly  held  by  the  Irish  at 
some  holy  well  near  a  church  on  the  patron  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  to  this 
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day  cures  are  believed  to  be  effected  there  on  these  occasions.  One  such  holy  well  may  still  be  seen 
arched  over  at  Fieldstown,  the  principal  seat  of  the  de  la  ffeldes,  and  almost  within  living  memory 
pilgrimages  used  to  be  made  there. 

As  regards  prices  and  values,  a  horse  might  be  of  any  value  from  1  to  20  marks  or  more,  according 
to  breed  and  quality.  In  one  case  a  horse  lost  in  warfare  was  valued  as  high  as  £20,  but  £10  was  the 
maximum  compensation  that  could  be  levied  from  the  district  (Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  II,  p.  325).  The 
following  were  common  values  for  animals,  etc.:  Cows  from  5s.  to  10s.  3d.,  draft  oxen  5s.  to  6s.  8d., 
pigs  Is.,  sheep  8d.  to  Is.,  goats  6d.,  lambs  3d.  to  4d.,  geese  at  Michaelmas  2d.,  hens  Id.;  produce: 
wheat  (normally)  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  8d.  per  crannoc  (about  8  bushels).  In  the  famine  years,  in  Lent  1316, 
wheat  was  sold  at  18s.  the  crannoc;  in  1317  it  reached  23s.,  while  in  the  summer  of  1318  it  dropped 
from  16s.  to  7s.  Oats  usually  sold  at  5s.  to  6s.  the  crannoc,  cheese  8d.  a  stone,  wool  (about  1280-90) 
sold  at  2s.  4d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  stone;  armor  and  weapons:  a  tunica  ferrea  (coat  of  mail)  20s.,  a  habergeon 
10s.,  a  hacqueton  5s.,  a  sword  6s.  8d.,  iron  helmet  3s.  4d.,  a  basinet  Is.,  a  bow  8d.,  a  spear  6d.,  a  sad¬ 
dle  3s.  to  2  marks;  clothing:  a  falling  Is.  6d.,  a  tunic  Is.,  breeches  (braccas)  4d.,  a  hood  3d.,  a  pair  of 
shoes  2d.,  a  belt  with  knife  and  purse  4d.  These  articles  of  clothing  belonged  to  an  Irish  serjeant  of 
Walter  le  Poer  (Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  II,  p.  104). 

In  the  feudalized  districts  (except  perhaps  in  church  lands)  the  position  of  the  Irish  who  remained 
loyal  was  gradually  improving.  Service  rents  were  increasingly  commuted  for  money  rents,  and  hired 
labor  was  becoming  the  rule.  “  Hibernici  servilis  conditionis  ”  were  being  more  generally  enfranchised, 
and  even  those  whose  position  remained  analogous  to  the  villeins  of  England  had  greater  freedom  of 
movement  and  gradually  acquired  rights  before  the  law. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  period  under  review  was  one  of  great  agricultural  prosperity,  in  which  the 
Irish  everywhere  must  to  some  extent  have  shared.  But  a  change  was  coming,  marked,  but  not 
wholly  caused,  by  the  Black  Death  of  1349. 
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DE  LA  FFELDE  OF  FIELDSTOWN,  COUNTY  DUBLIN;  SENIOR  LINE  THROUGH 

JOHN5  DE  LA  FFELDE 

HENRY3  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Nicholas <*,  Richard ‘ 

Henry  was  evidently  of  age  and  presumably  in  possession  of  Glynsurd  by  1262,  for  in  that  year  he 
went  pledge  for  Adam  Locard,  who  lived  in  Kilsallaghan,  next  ffeldeston  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  5F, 
19,  15,  mem.  7;  Account  for  the  Manors  of  the  Vale  of  Dublin  with  the  county  and  city  for  46  Henry 
III).  In  the  same  year  occurs  the  Pipe  Roll  entry  that  Glynsurd  owes  5s.  for  the  service  of  one  foot- 
sergeant  (Idem,  mem.  6),  indicating  that  this  manor  was  then,  as  afterwards,  held  in  sergeanty  at 
this  annual  rate.  Henry  had  certainly  succeeded  his  father,  Nicholas,  at  Glynsurd  before  1268, 
for  in  that  year  he  was  sued  by  John  de  Wynton,  who  claimed  three  carucates  at  Glynsurd  and 
alleged  that  he  derived  title  from  Henry  Belardun,  who  was  seized  the  day  he  died  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Roll  5,  mems.  5  and  13,  53  and  54  Henry  III).  Though  there  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
suit,  the  property  remained  in  Henry’s  possession,  so  he  undoubtedly  was  successful  in  defending 
it.  This  case  is  reported  in  two  membranes;  in  one  Henry’s  name  is  spelled  de  la  ffelde,  in  the  other 
de  ffelda.  Perhaps  connected  with  the  claim  of  John  de  Wynton  was  the  action  brought  by  the  Crown 
in  1278  to  recover  the  same  property.  The  entry  on  the  roll  is  translated  as  follows:  “Roger  Ouweyn, 
who  sues  for  the  King,  claims  against  Henry  de  la  field  iiij  (sic)  carucates  of  land  in  Glinsurd,  whereof 
the  said  Henry  unjustly  deforced  the  King.  And  the  said  Henry  comes  and  says  that  the  said  land 
is  not  the  demesne  of  the  King,  for  he  says  that  John,  quondam  King  of  England,  grandfather  of 
the  present  King,  enfeoffed  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  grandfather  of  him,  the  said  Henry,  whose  heir 
he  is,  by  his  charter,  which  charter  was  by  mischance  burnt  in  a  certain  house  in  the  said  town; 
and  that  the  said  Henry,  after  the  decease  of  his  grandfather  aforesaid,  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
King  aforesaid  through  the  aforesaid  feoffment;  and  he  puts  himself  upon  the  country.  And  the  jurors, 
namely,  Richard  de  ffeypo,  Richard  Talbot,  Ryrych  Makanan,  Wylfram  de  Berneval,  Peter  de 
Arderne,  Henry  Prodhome,  William  Kyssok,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  William  le  Blund  of  Esker,  Walter 
Waspayl,  Thomas  de  Esker  and  Hugh  de  la  More,  say  upon  their  oath  that  the  aforesaid  Richard 
de  la  ffelde,  grandfather  of  the  aforesaid  Henry,  was  enfeoffed  to  him  and  his  heirs  of  the  aforesaid 
land  by  the  Lord  King,  and  that  that  land  is  not  the  demesne  of  the  King”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Chancery  Roll,  Easter,  6  Edward  I,  mem.  4). 

At  this  time,  Roger  Oweyn  held  one  third  of  the  neighboring  manor  of  Ballymadun  in  right  of  his 
wife  Aufrica,  widow  of  John  le  Cordwainer  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  3186,  and  Cal¬ 
endar  Gormanston  Register,  p.  131).  Of  the  jurors,  Richard  de  ffeypo  held  Screen  in  Meath  and 
Santry  in  County  Dublin,  Richard  Talbot  held  Malahide  and  Dalkey,  Ryrych  Makanan  (already 
mentioned)  held  Cloghran  and  Ballybren,  Wylfram  de  Berneval  held  Terenure  and  Drimnagh,  while 
Esker  was  a  royal  manor  in  the  south  of  County  Dublin. 

The  allegations  that  Richard  had  an  estate  in  fee  and  that  the  charter  was  burned  were  no  doubt 
true;  but  the  statement  that  Henry  after  the  decease  of  his  grandfather  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
“King  aforesaid”  through  the  aforesaid  feoffment  (for  a  tenant  in  capite,  when  a  minor  or  feme  sole, 
would  be  in  the  King’s  custody)  must  be  taken  to  refer  not  to  King  John,  but  to  the  “King  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  King  John  had  died  in  1216,  and  Richard  lived  till  1220.  Henry  de  la  ffelde  could  not  have  been 
born  as  early  as  1216,  nor  indeed  probably  until  after  1230.  He  was  still  living  in  1295.  The  object  of 
the  allegation  was  seemingly  to  account  for  a  want  of  possession  at  some  previous  time  when  Henry 
Belardun  may  have  had  seisin.  Records  of  pleadings  were  much  abbreviated  and  often,  no  doubt, 
inaccurate  summaries  of  the  actual  pleading,  which  in  this  case  was  probably  free  from  the  ambiguity 
of  the  condensed  record.  Thus  the  original  pleading  probably  made  it  plain  that  by  the  words  “the 
King  aforesaid”  was  meant  Henry  III,  and  not  King  John.  The  exact  year  when  Nicholas  died 
is  not  known,  but  if  it  was  soon  after  1248,  when  he  was  last  mentioned  alive.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Henry  was  not  then  of  full  age,  and  in  that  case  the  actual  pleading  may  have  been  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  It  was  in  accord  with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  time  that  Henry  should  claim  as  heir  of 
his  grandfather,  Richard,  and  had  no  occasion  to  mention  his  father,  Nicholas,  as  the  right  to  seisin 
had  to  be  traced  to  “the  last  purchaser,”  i.e.,  the  last  person  who  was  entitled  to  an  estate  of  in¬ 
heritance  otherwise  than  by  descent.  The  question  at  issue,  however,  was  not  whether  Henry  was 
Richard’s  heir  —  that  was  not  contested  —  but  whether  Richard  held  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or 
only  some  temporary  seisin  which  would  leave  the  land  in  the  King’s  demesne.  On  this  point  the  jury 
found  in  favor  of  Henry  and  against  the  Crown. 
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About  1270-72  appears  an  entry  of  a  payment  by  Henry  de  la  Held  of  20s.  into  the  treasury  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  come  when  summoned  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  6,  mem.  13;  Account  for  County 
Dublin  for  55  and  56  Henry  III,  and  1  Edward  I). 

Henry’s  wife’s  name  was  Petronilla  or  Peronelle,  usually  appearing  in  the  shortened  form  of 
Parnel.  It  appears  that  she  inherited  some  lands,  including  Skidouthe  (now  Skidoo),  within  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  Manor  of  Swords,  which  were  at  one  time  held  by  Master  Robert  de  Shardelowe  and  after 
him  by  Geoffrey  de  Shardelowe  (Shardelowe  is  a  village  near  Ashton  upon  Trent  in  Derbyshire, 
England).  This  Master  Robert  was  a  trusted  official  of  King  Henry  III.  In  1227  he  was  sent  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Rome  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1227,  p.  141).  He  was  a  justice  in  eyre  in  Kent  in  1231  (Cal¬ 
endar  of  Close  Rolls,  16  Henry  III,  mem.  17d),  and  in  1232  the  sheriff  of  Surrey  (Idem,  16  Henry  III, 
mem.  12).  His  brother,  Hugh  de  Shardelowe,  was  bailiff  of  Sittingburn,  County  Kent,  in  1231  (Idem, 
mem.  18),  and  was  locked  up  in  the  Tower  of  London  the  next  year  and  not  freed  until  1233  (Idem,  17 
Henry  III,  mems.  13  and  14).  At  the  same  time  the  lands  of  Robert  de  Shardelowe  were  seized  by  the 
King  (Idem,  16  Henry  III,  mem.  3).  These  acts  seem  to  have  been  done  in  order  to  find  gifts  to  make 
to  the  King’s  new  favorite,  Peter  de  Rivaux.  Robert  was  a  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1245  (Idem, 
29  Henry  III,  mem.  11)  and  had  served  in  several  important  matters  by  appointment  of  the  Crown. 
It  appears  that  in  1238  Robert  de  Shardelowe  and  Hugh,  his  brother,  held  lands  in  the  counties  of 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester  and  Suffolk  (Idem,  22  Henry  III,  mem.  15).  A  little  more  is  shown  about 
these  English  lands  by  the  entry  in  1255,  which  states  that  the  King  holds  four  carucates  of  land  in 
Ulster  which  were  given  to  Robert  de  Shardelowe  by  Agnes  de  Weston  in  exchange  for  four  virgates 
of  land  in  Angoldesthorp  in  the  County  of  Leicester,  and  eleven  acres  in  Eston  in  the  County  of 
Derby  (Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  Vol.  II,  p.  473).  What  became  of  the  four  caru¬ 
cates  in  Ulster  does  not  appear  from  the  records.  Geoffrey  de  Shardelowe  may  have  sold  them  or  ex¬ 
changed  them  for  the  Knightstown  property.  In  1246  Robert  was  sent  to  Ireland,  and  the  justiciar 
was  ordered  to  give  him  on  his  arrival  40  marks  for  his  expenses  and  60  marks  a  year  for  his  mainte¬ 
nance  while  on  the  King’s  service  there  (Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  30  Henry  III,  1246,  p.  472).  In  Ire¬ 
land  he  appears  as  a  justice  in  eyre  up  to  1253  (Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  1252-84, 
p.  44,  no.  292).  He  held  some  lands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the  manor  of  Swords,  including 
“80  acres  in  Schecdouhe”  (Skidoo),  c.  1249-52  (Calendar  Liber  Niger  of  Christ  Church,  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXVII  c,  p.  59) ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  brother,  Hugh,  was 
noted  as  having  held  some  lands  in  the  Archbishop’s  Manor  of  Ballymore,  County  Wicklow  (Idem, 
p.  61).  Hugh  must  have  died  before  his  brother  Robert,  for,  as  stated  below,  his  sisters  succeeded  to 
Robert’s  property.  By  November  3, 1255,  Robert  de  Shardelowe  was  dead  (Calendar  of  Documents 
relating  to  Ireland,  1251-84,  no.  473).  He  was  buried  in  the  Dominican  Convent  at  Kilkenny,  where 
a  thirteenth-century  tombstone  was  found  bearing  in  Lombardic  lettering  the  inscription:  Mester 
:  Roberd  :  de  :  sardelove  git  :  ici  :  dev  :  de  sa  alme  :  eit  :  merci  :  pat  nr.  (Journal  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  I,  p.  455).  Geoffrey  de  Shardelowe  succeeded  to  his  lands  at  Skidoo 
and  other  lands  in  the  Manor  of  Swords,  and  died  shortly  before  May  11,  1276,  when  an  extent  was 
made  of  the  lands  of  Robert,  son  and  heir  of  Geoffrey,  in  custody  of  the  King  by  reason  of  the  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  (Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  Vol.  II,  no. 
1222).  In  this  extent  are  mentioned  several  parcels  of  land,  including  “20  acres  and  one  stang  of 
land  which  (formerly)  belonged  to  Ralph  Moraund.” 

A  fuller  list  is  given  in  the  Printed  Calendar  of  Inquisitions,  (Vol.  II,  Edward  I,  p.  127,  no.  207), 
as  follows: 

Skidouethe:  A  portion  of  a  messuage,  fishpond  and  garden  and  80  acres  of  land. 

Balicodigan:  20  acres. 

Balisraht:  Divers  lands.  (Details  omitted  from  the  printed  calendar). 

Swerdes:  Two  parts  of  a  burgage. 

Lusk:  Two  parts  of  a  burgage  which  the  said  Geoffrey  consigned  for  a  term  of  eight  years  whereof  five  are 
still  to  come. 

Knichtiston:  2  carucates  and  10  acres  of  land  with  dower,  held  of  Clemenson  de  Synores,  who  is  mesne 
between  the  king  and  the  heir. 

Rothganston:  40  acres  with  dower  similarly  held  of  the  heir  of  Gilbert  de  Furneys.1 

1  Of  these  places,  “Skidoo”  (in  Irish  sceach-dubh,  i.e.,  blackthorn)  is  a  townland  in  the  Parish  of  Swords.  “Balicodigan,” 
seemingly  compounded  of  a  man’s  name,  is  now  obsolete.  “Balisraht”  (probably  from  srath  a  “river-holm”)  is  now  Bally- 
strane  in  the  Parish  of  Lusk.  “Swerdes,”  now  written  Swords  (Irish  sord  pure,  referring  to  the  holy  well  there),  is  the  seat 
of  an  important  manor  belonging  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  It  was  known  as  “the  Golden  Prebend.”  In  the  churchyard 
stands  one  of  the  ancient  round  towers.  “Lusk”  (lusca  —  a  cave)  is  a  village  and  parish  north  of  Swords,  also  remarkable 
for  an  ancient  round  tower  against  which  a  comparatively  late  church  has  been  built.  “Knichtiston,”  now  Knightstown,  in 
the  Parish  of  Lusk.  Clement  de  Synors  seems  to  have  been  a  foreign  wine  merchant  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  II, 
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At  this  time  Robert,  Geoffrey’s  heir,  was  an  infant  of  three  years  of  age  and  was  called  the  only  son 
of  his  father,  and  the  custody  of  the  lands  held  of  the  Archbishopric  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Bagot, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  no.  1252).  The  infant 
Robert  was  dead  by  December  7, 1277,  and  the  wardship  was  at  an  end,  “  as  the  lands  had  devolved  on 
a  person  of  full  age”  (Idem,  no.  1405).  It  is  here  that  Parnel  enters  into  the  story.  In  the  following 
year  Clarice,  wife  of  Henry  Drissok,  and  Sybil,  her  sister,  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Ralph  Moraund, 
claimed  against  Isold,  the  wife  of  Henry  de  Crues,  who  was  essoined  by  Parnel,  wife  of  Henry  de  la 
felde,  20  acres  of  land  and  some  rent  in  Moraundiston  (parcel  of  the  Manor  of  Swords),  “in  which,” 
as  they  alleged,  “the  said  Henry  and  Parnel  had  not  ingress  save  after  the  disseisin  unjustly  made  by 
.  .  .  de  Sherdeslowe  to  Ralph  Moraunt,”  father  of  the  plaintiffs  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Chancery 
Roll.  Easter,  6  Edward  I,  mem.  10;  of  MS.  1,  6,  9).  Isold,  wife  of  Henry  de  Crues,  drops  out  of  this 
suit  after  the  first  entry.  She  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Parnel,  to  whom  these  lands  had 
been  granted  in  marriage,  and  the  parents  who  had  warranted  title,  therefore,  defended  the  suit. 
Unfortunately  the  Christian  name  of  the  de  Shardelowe  predecessor  is  illegible,  but  it  was  probably 
Geoffrey,  who,  succeeded  Master  Robert  in  lands  in  Swords  and,  according  to  the  extent,  held  20 
acres  which  belonged,  formerly,  to  Ralph  Moraund.  In  any  case  it  is  plain  that  it  was  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Parnel,  that  Henry  held  the  lands  in  the  Manor  of  Swords,  now  known  as  Skidoo  and 
Knightstown,  which  for  several  generations  were  held  by  his  descendants,  lords  of  Glynsurd,  and 
that  Parnel  was  “the  person  of  full  age”  who  succeeded  as  heir  on  the  death  in  1277  of  Robert,  infant 
son  of  Geoffrey. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  inferred  with  probability  that  Parnel  was  Geoffrey’s  sister.  Geoffrey’s 
relationship  to  Master  Robert  has  not  been  positively  ascertained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Geoffrey  was  Master  Robert’s  nephew;  for  it  appears  that  before  1279  one  Isold,  the  wife  of  Hervey 
de  Hegham,  was  “sister  and  coheiress  of  Master  Robert  de  Shardelowe”  and  had  succeeded  to  some 
of  his  property  in  England  (Calendar  Close  Rolls  of  England,  mem.  3,  p.  545).  This  had  occurred 
before  1257,  for  in  that  year  the  same  lands  are  spoken  of  as  “the  portion  falling  to  them  (Isold  and 
Hervey)  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  Robert  de  Shardelowe”  (Excerpta  Fine  Rolls,  41  Henry 
III,  1257,  p.  258).*  1  So  it  seems  probable  that  Geoffrey  and  Parnel  were  children  of  the  other  sister 
and  coheiress,  who  succeeded  to  Master  Robert’s  Irish  property  and  either  married  a  de  Shardelowe 
or,  more  probably,  retained  her  maiden  name  and  handed  it  on  to  her  children.  This  was  then  a  not 
uncommon  custom  in  the  case  of  an  heiress.  It  may  be  observed  that  Henry  and  Parnel  called  one  of 
their  younger  sons  Robert,  presumably  after  his  distinguished  maternal  granduncle,  and  called  a 
daughter  Isold,  presumably  after  her  great-aunt,  Isold  de  Hegham.  In  1272  Isolde  de  Chardelawe, 
Hugh  de  Wylne,  and  Herbert  fitzSimon  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  sought  to  replevy  their  lands  in  Wylne 
and  Chardelawe  in  Derbyshire,  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  for  a  default  (Close  Roll,  2  Edward  I, 
mem.  14d).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hegham  or  Hecham  is  in  Suffolk,  where  Robert  de  Shardelowe 
and  Hugh,  his  brother,  held  lands,  and  that  for  many  generations  afterward  a  family  called  de 
Shardelowe  lived  in  Suffolk. 

A  further  connection  with  Geoffrey  de  Shardelow  appears  in  the  following  transactions  in  relation 
to  Henry’s  stone  house  in  Dublin:  In  February,  1284,  William  Fitz  Roger,  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  Ireland,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Hospital  by  a  deed  —  after  reciting  that  they 
had  acquired  from  Henry  de  la  ffelde  and  Petronilla,  his  wife,  one  penny  of  annual  rent  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  receive  in  the  name  of  lordship  (nomine  dominii)  from  Henry,  called  Marshal, 
citizen  of  Dublin,  for  the  stone  house  which  the  said  Henry  Marshal  held  of  the  gift  of  Geoffrey  de 
Serdelowe,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Dublin  on  the  northern  side  —  granted  the  said 
house  to  the  said  Henry  Marshal  and  his  heirs;  and  it  was  thereby  provided  that  he  and  they  “should 
find  for  the  said  Prior  and  Brethren  and  their  successors,  whenever  they  should  go  to  Dublin  and 
should  wish  to  lie  for  the  night  there,  decent  entertainment  and  stabling,  white  cloth,  white  salt, 
white  candle,  fire,  litter,  and  cooking  utensils”;  and  that  he  and  they  at  their  deaths  should  leave  to 
the  Hospital  40s.  in  silver  in  the  name  of  one  third  of  their  chattels  (Historical  and  Municipal  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Ireland,  1172-1320,  edited  by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  p.  200,  and  cf.  p.  501;  also  Calendar  of  Ancient 
Records  of  Dublin,  edited  by  the  same,  pp.  104,  164).  This  house  was  evidently  a  substantial  and 
valuable  one.  Geoffrey  de  Shardelowe,  retaining  only  a  nominal  rent,  had  granted  his  interest  to 
Henry  Marshal  who  later  concluded  the  arrangement  with  the  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  who  had  previ- 


pp.  257  and  261).  Later  it  appears  that  Knightstown  was  held  of  the  Prioress  of  Gracedieu  at  a  rent.  “Rothganston,”  now 
Roganstown,  is  a  townland  in  the  Parish  of  Swords  on  the  Broad  Meadow  Water  below  Fieldstown.  It  is  plain  from  the 
mention  of  dower  that  Geoffrey  de  Shardelowe  left  a  widow. 

1  A  few  years  later  there  was  mention  of  lands  in  Derbyshire  of  John  de  Hegham  formerly  held  by  Master  Robert  de 
Shardelowe.  This  John  may  well  have  been  the  son  of  Hervey  and  Isold  de  Hegham. 
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been  granted  in  marriage,  and  the  parents  who  had  warranted  title,  therefore,  defended  the  suit. 
Unfortunately  the  Christian  name  of  the  de  Shardelowe  predecessor  is  illegible,  but  it  was  probably 
Geoffrey,  who,  succeeded  Master  Robert  in  lands  in  Swords  and,  according  to  the  extent,  held  20 
acres  which  belonged,  formerly,  to  Ralph  Moraund.  In  any  case  it  is  plain  that  it  was  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Parnel,  that  Henry  held  the  lands  in  the  Manor  of  Swords,  now  known  as  Skidoo  and 
Knightstown,  which  for  several  generations  were  held  by  his  descendants,  lords  of  Glynsurd,  and 
that  Parnel  was  “the  person  of  full  age”  who  succeeded  as  heir  on  the  death  in  1277  of  Robert,  infant 
son  of  Geoffrey. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  inferred  with  probability  that  Parnel  was  Geoffrey’s  sister.  Geoffrey’s 
relationship  to  Master  Robert  has  not  been  positively  ascertained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Geoffrey  was  Master  Robert’s  nephew;  for  it  appears  that  before  1279  one  Isold,  the  wife  of  Hervey 
de  Hegham,  was  “sister  and  coheiress  of  Master  Robert  de  Shardelowe”  and  had  succeeded  to  some 
of  his  property  in  England  (Calendar  Close  Rolls  of  England,  mem.  3,  p.  545).  This  had  occurred 
before  1257,  for  in  that  year  the  same  lands  are  spoken  of  as  “the  portion  falling  to  them  (Isold  and 
Hervey)  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  Robert  de  Shardelowe”  (Excerpta  Fine  Rolls,  41  Henry 
III,  1257,  p.  258).*  1  So  it  seems  probable  that  Geoffrey  and  Parnel  were  children  of  the  other  sister 
and  coheiress,  who  succeeded  to  Master  Robert’s  Irish  property  and  either  married  a  de  Shardelowe 
or,  more  probably,  retained  her  maiden  name  and  handed  it  on  to  her  children.  This  was  then  a  not 
uncommon  custom  in  the  case  of  an  heiress.  It  may  be  observed  that  Henry  and  Parnel  called  one  of 
their  younger  sons  Robert,  presumably  after  his  distinguished  maternal  granduncle,  and  called  a 
daughter  Isold,  presumably  after  her  great-aunt,  Isold  de  Hegham.  In  1272  Isolde  de  Chardelawe, 
Hugh  de  Wylne,  and  Herbert  fitzSimon  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  sought  to  replevy  their  lands  in  Wylne 
and  Chardelawe  in  Derbyshire,  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  for  a  default  (Close  Roll,  2  Edward  I, 
mem.  14d).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hegham  or  Hecham  is  in  Suffolk,  where  Robert  de  Shardelowe 
and  Hugh,  his  brother,  held  lands,  and  that  for  many  generations  afterward  a  family  called  de 
Shardelowe  lived  in  Suffolk. 

A  further  connection  with  Geoffrey  de  Shardelow  appears  in  the  following  transactions  in  relation 
to  Henry’s  stone  house  in  Dublin :  In  February,  1284,  William  Fitz  Roger,  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  Ireland,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Hospital  by  a  deed  —  after  reciting  that  they 
had  acquired  from  Henry  de  la  ffelde  and  Petronilla,  his  wife,  one  penny  of  annual  rent  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  receive  in  the  name  of  lordship  (nomine  dominii)  from  Henry,  called  Marshal, 
citizen  of  Dublin,  for  the  stone  house  which  the  said  Henry  Marshal  held  of  the  gift  of  Geoffrey  de 
Serdelowe,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Dublin  on  the  northern  side  —  granted  the  said 
house  to  the  said  Henry  Marshal  and  his  heirs;  and  it  was  thereby  provided  that  he  and  they  “should 
find  for  the  said  Prior  and  Brethren  and  their  successors,  whenever  they  should  go  to  Dublin  and 
should  wish  to  lie  for  the  night  there,  decent  entertainment  and  stabling,  white  cloth,  white  salt, 
white  candle,  fire,  litter,  and  cooking  utensils”;  and  that  he  and  they  at  their  deaths  should  leave  to 
the  Hospital  40s.  in  silver  in  the  name  of  one  third  of  their  chattels  (Historical  and  Municipal  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Ireland,  1172-1320,  edited  by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  p.  200,  and  cf.  p.  501;  also  Calendar  of  Ancient 
Records  of  Dublin,  edited  by  the  same,  pp.  104,  164).  This  house  was  evidently  a  substantial  and 
valuable  one.  Geoffrey  de  Shardelowe,  retaining  only  a  nominal  rent,  had  granted  his  interest  to 
Henry  Marshal  who  later  concluded  the  arrangement  with  the  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  who  had  previ- 


pp.  257  and  261).  Later  it  appears  that  Knightstown  was  held  of  the  Prioress  of  Gracedieu  at  a  rent.  “Rothganston,”  now 
Roganstown,  is  a  townland  in  the  Parish  of  Swords  on  the  Broad  Meadow  Water  below  Fieldstown.  It  is  plain  from  the 
mention  of  dower  that  Geoffrey  de  Shardelowe  left  a  widow. 

1  A  few  years  later  there  was  mention  of  lands  in  Derbyshire  of  John  de  Hegham  formerly  held  by  Master  Robert  de 
Shardelowe.  This  John  may  well  have  been  the  son  of  Hervey  and  Isold  de  Hegham. 
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ously  bought  in  from  Henry  de  la  field  and  Parnel,  his  wife,  the  interest  she  had  inherited  from 
Geoffrey.  Geoffrey  had  no  doubt  inherited  the  house  from  his  uncle,  Master  Robert.  It  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  inquisition,  for  it  was  not,  like  the  Manor  of  Swords,  in  the  custody  of  the  Crown. 
The  house  stood  in  Winetavern  Street,  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church, 
and  was  maintained  for  the  Hospitallers  up  to  the  dissolution  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  as  their 
Liber  Hospes  or  “Frank  House.”  Curiously  enough,  in  1518,  “Patrick  Field  or  De  La  Felde  of  Dub¬ 
lin  merchant”  obtained  a  lease  of  this  house  which  with  other  property  in  the  vicinity  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  in  Dublin  (See  Gilbert’s  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  p.  147). 

In  1282  Parnel  was  litigating  the  title  to  other  lands  with  Eva,  widow  of  Geoffrey  de  Assbruge 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  8,  Michaelmas,  10  Edward  I,  mem.  3),  and  at  the  same  term,  she  and 
Henry,  her  husband,  summoned  Richard  de  Rybbyngs  to  warrant  them  in  a  one  third  interest  in  a 
house  and  appurtenances  in  Dublin  City  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  8,  Michaelmas,  10  Edward  I, 
mem.  7).  And  in  1289,  Henry  paid  a  fine  of  half  a  mark  because  he  was  summoned  and  did  not  come 
(Irish  Exchequer  Accounts,  Roll  231,  mem.  6).  On  the  7th  of  December,  1285,  he  paid  half  a  mark  for 
a  false  contradiction  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  p.  60).  In  the  next  year,  he  paid 
five  shillings  service  for  Glinsurd  (Irish  Exechequer  Accounts,  Roll  231,  mem.  8).  In  1291  he  was  one 
of  the  jurors  in  a  cause  of  Simon  de  Geneville  1  and  Johan,  his  wife,  against  Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of 
Ulster  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  16,  mem.  17;  Hilary,  19  Edward  I). 

As  Henry  de  la  feld,  he  witnessed  a  grant  by  John  le  Blund  of  27s.  silver  yearly  rent  issuing  out  of 
his  land  of  Glynhusky  (Villa  Albi),  “which  land  lies  in  length  from  the  land  of  Glynmethan  up  to  the 
land  of  Grenoc  and  in  breadth  from  the  land  of  Glynsurd  up  to  the  land  of  Grenoc.”  The  other  wit¬ 
nesses  were  Sir  Jordan  Locard,  Richard  de  Crus,  and  William  fitz  William  (Chartulary  of  St.  John 
without  the  New  Gate,  Dublin,  Rawlinson  MS.  B.  498,  Bodleian  Library,  f.  lOOd). 

The  last  known  mention  of  Henry  de  la  ffelde  is  dated  1295  and  appears  in  a  manuscript  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  (F.  4,  18,  p.  80).  This  manuscript  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  source  from  which  its  contents  were  drawn  are  not  known. 

The  children  of  Henry  and  Parnel,  so  far  as  indicated  by  the  records,  were: 

1.  William  de  la  ffelde,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde,  who  first  appeared  in  1302  in  Dublin  as  attorney  for  Richard,  son  of  John, 
and  others  against  Hacket  de  la  Sale  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  62,  mem.  21,  Easter,  30  Edward  I). 
At  the  same  time  in  Typerary,  “John  de  ffresingfeld  puts  in  his  place  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  against 
Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  others  of  a  plea  by  what  service  2  William  Deveneys  received  the 
attorney”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  62,  mem.  21).  Then  in  1304  he  was  fined  in  Cork  as  “Nicholas 
de  la  ffelde,”  one  of  a  jury  which  did  not  come  in  an  action  concerning  lands  in  Athros,  County  Cork 
(Idem,  Roll  69,  mem.  16;  Trinity,  38  Edward  I).  He  was  dead  before  1316,  when  his  widow,  Maud, 
sued  William  de  la  ffelde,  his  oldest  brother  for  dower  (Idem,  Rolls  Office  Plea  Roll,  10  Edward  II, 
mems.  57  and  64).  The  Nicholas  Laffale  sued  for  lands  in  Tipperary  in  1318  was  no  doubt  another 
man  of  a  different  name  and  family  (Idem,  Roll  118,  mem.  4).  There  may,  however,  be  two  men  men¬ 
tioned  here  and  one  of  these  Nicholas  may  have  been  a  member  of  the  family  settled  in  Cork. 

3.  Robert  de  la  ffelde.  As  this  Robert  left  no  known  descendants,  an  account  of  him  is  given  here 
and  not  in  a  separate  heading.  The  first  known  mention  of  him  was  in  1282,  when  he  was  sued  by 
Master  John  de  Kenley  of  a  plea  of  land,  essoined  by  Adam  de  Cromelin  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Chancery  Roll,  St.  John  Baptist,  10  Edward  I,  mem.  3).  This  John  de  Kenlegh,  clerk,  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  land  of  Clonsilla  in  the  tenement  of  Castleknock,  County  Dublin,  in  1260  (Calendar  of 
Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  Vol.  II,  no.  673).  Stathgubbe,  or  as  it  is  now  written  Astagob,  in 
which  Robert  and  Edmunda,  his  wife,  had  an  interest  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Clonsilla.  John  de 
Kenley  subsequently  became  Archdeacon  of  Kells  in  Meath,  and  also  Chancellor  and  Chamberlain  of 
the  Exchequer  (Idem,  p.  150).  Then  in  a  Pipe  Roll  covering  a  period  from  1289  to  1291,  it  appeared 
that  Robert  was  one  of  the  pledges  for  Peter  le  Petyt,  who  owed  £20  to  keep  the  peace  and  was  to  pay 
ten  marks  yearly  (Pipe  Roll  21,  mem.  10;  Account  of  County  Dublin  from  Hilary  17  to  Michaelmas 
19  Edward  I).  About  the  years  1297  to  1300,  he  owed  half  a  mark  by  the  pledge  of  Bertram  Nugent 
(Pipe  Roll  28,  mem.  12;  Account  for  County  Dublin  from  Hilary,  28  Edward  I). 


1  Simon  de  Geneville  was  a  younger  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Geneville  and  Matilda,  granddaughter  of  Walter  de  Lacy  and 
coheiress  with  her  sister,  Margaret,  of  Meath.  Simon  held  Culmullin  and  some  other  places  in  Meath,  but  his  mother’s 
inheritance  of  the  lordship  of  Trim  passed  through  his  elder  brother,  Peter,  and  Peter’s  daughter  and  heiress,  Joan,  to  her 
husband,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  eventually  to  the  Crown  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV. 

2  When  the  King  was  asked  to  sanction  a  grant  in  mortmain  he  would  order  an  enquiry  “by  what  service”  the  lands  were 
held  to  see  if  any  damage  would  occur  through  the  grant,  to  the  King  or  any  other.  The  particular  case  is  probably  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  printed  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  I,  p.  449.  John  de  Fressingfeld  was  “a  minister  of  the  court”  (Idem,  p.  219). 
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Then  follows  an  interesting  entry  of  an  action,  or  rather  one  of  a  complicated  series  of  connected 
actions,  in  1300  by  Walter  de  Ivythorn  against  Leticia,  widow  of  Hugh  Tyrrell  and  “Robert  de  la 
ffeelde,”  of  a  plea  that,  whereas  the  marriage  of  Emma,  daughter  of  Roger  de  Messyngton,  sister  and 
heir  of  Adam  de  Messyngton,  ought  to  belong  to  Walter,  by  sale  and  grant  which  Hugh  Tyrel,  of  whom 
Adam  held  his  land,  made  to  Walter,  Leticia  and  Robert  with  Bertram  Abbott  and  John  Stakepol 
married  Emma  under  age,  without  license  of  Walter,  to  his  damage  of  one  hundred  marks,  etc. 
(Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  28  Edward  I,  mems.  16  and  23  dors.).  Note  the  spelling  of  the  name  de  la 
“ffeelde”  which  indicates  that  it  was  then  pronounced  as  it  is  today,  and  in  fact  the  word  felde  had 
been  so  pronounced  for  a  number  of  centuries.  In  1302,  Avis,  the  widow  of  Robert  de  Mesington,  sued 
Robert  de  la  ffelde  and  Edmunda,  his  wife,  for  thirty-two  acres  of  land,  four  acres  of  meadow,  four 
acres  of  pasture  and  two  parts  of  one  messuage  with  appurtenances  in  Stathgubbe  (Astagob)  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sued  John  Stakepol  and  Maud,  his  wife,  for  sixteen  acres  of  land,  two  acres  of  meadow, 
two  acres  of  pasture  and  the  third  part  of  one  messuage  in  the  same  town,  and  sued  Nicholas  de  Cruis 
for  forty-eight  acres  of  land,  six  acres  of  meadow  and  six  acres  of  pasture  in  the  same  town,  and  sued 
Walter  de  Ivithorn  for  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  same  town  as  her  right  of  dower  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  64,  mems.  13,  21,  and  Roll  61,  mems.  22,  29,  32;  Roll  67,  mem.  13;  Rolls  Office,  Michaelmas 
31  Edward  I,  mems.  15,  20).  Walter  de  Ivythorn  called  to  warranty  Richard,  son  of  Hugh  Tyrel 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  67,  mem.  13,  and  Rolls  Office  Roll,  Michaelmas  31  Edward  I,  mem.  20), 
and  John  Stakepol  and  Maud,  his  wife,  called  to  warranty  Robert  de  la  ffelde  and  Edmunda  and  also 
Geoffrey  le  Bret  (Idem,  Roll  67,  mem.  11;  Rolls  Office  Roll,  Michaelmas  31  Edward  I,  mems.  20,  33). 
At  the  same  time,  Robert  and  Edmunda  brought  an  action  of  Mort  d’Ancestor  against  Geoffrey  le 
Bret,  who  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Rathfarnham,  near  Dublin  (Idem,  Roll  67,  mem.  1;  Rolls  Office 
Roll,  Michaelmas  31  Edward  I,  mem.  41).  It  appears  that  Edmunda  was  the  heiress  of  Roger  Rus¬ 
sell,  of  Shendenham,  who  had  died  some  years  before,  and  that  Geoffrey  le  Bret  was  in  possession  of 
the  lands  and  two  parts  of  the  messuage,  which  were  in  Knocklin.  Geoffrey  defended  claiming  to  be 
overlord  of  the  late  Roger  Russell  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Edmunda, 
and  as  she  had  married  while  an  infant  without  his  consent,  he  held  the  land  until  Edmunda  should 
satisfy  him  for  her  marriage.  Edmunda  rejoined  that  Roger,  her  father,  held  the  land  of  Robert  le 
Waleys  of  Musinton  and  not  of  Geoffrey  (Idem,  Rolls  Office  Roll,  Michaelmas  31  Edward  I,  mem.  4), 
i.e.,  of  Robert  de  Mesington,  above  mentioned.  The  jury,  however,  found  that  the  premises  were  in 
Cnoklin  and  not,  as  pleaded,  in  Clochlin,  and  on  this  error  in  pleading  Robert  and  Edmunda  were,  for 
the  time,  in  mercy  for  false  claim.  Nicholas  de  Cruys  finally  delivered  dower  in  his  forty-eight  acres  of 
land,  six  acres  of  meadow  and  six  acres  of  pasture  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office  Roll,  Michael¬ 
mas  31  Edward  I,  mem.  35)  and  Robert  and  Edmunda  defaulted  (Idem,  mem.  36).  Three  years  later, 
Robert  de  la  field  and  Edmunda,  his  wife,  sued  Maurice  Cadel  and  Avis,  his  wife,  for  sixty  acres  of 
land  with  appurtenances  in  Stathgubbe  and  alleged  that  Robert  le  Waleys  of  Messington  had  given 
these  lands  to  Roger  Russell  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  that  on  Roger’s  decease,  they  should 
descend  to  Edmunda,  his  daughter  and  heir  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  78,  mems.  23  and  43,  and 
Roll  80,  mems.  21  and  25).  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  Avis  who  had  married  again  and  the  acreage 
is  the  total  amount  of  the  original  claim  against  Robert  and  Edmunda  together  with  the  amount 
claimed  against  John  Stakepol  and  Maud,  his  wife,  whom  they  had  warranted.  In  the  same  year, 
1305,  Robert  and  Edmunda  were  summoned  (Idem,  Roll  78,  mem.  17,  Michaelmas  34  Edward  I) 
to  answer  Richard  Tyrel  of  a  plea  that  they  hold  to  the  covenant  made  to  him  between  them  concern¬ 
ing  one  messuage,  twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  three  acres  of  meadow  and  ten  acres  of  pasture  in 
Knoklyn.  The  parties  came  to  a  settlement  and  Richard  paid  into  court  “half  a  mark  for  a  license  of 
concord.”  This  was  probably  the  same  parcel  the  subject  of  the  writ  of  Mort  d’Ancestor  brought  by 
Robert  and  Edmunda  against  Geoffrey  le  Bret.  In  1308,  Nicholas  de  Cruys  and  Joan,  his  wife,  were 
summoned  to  answer  Robert  de  la  ffelde  of  a  plea  that  they  may  hold  to  the  covenant  made  to  him 
between  them  concerning  one  messuage  and  twenty  acres  in  Tyrmolerene  in  Kylsaghan  (Kilsalla- 
ghan).  They  came  to  a  settlement  for  which  Robert  paid  half  a  mark  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Trinity, 
1  Edward  II,  Roll  87,  mem.  22).  The  next  year  Robert  de  la  field  was  summoned  to  answer  Robert  de 
Brystol  of  a  plea  that  he  may  hold  unto  the  covenant  concerning  one  messuage  and  twenty  acres  in 
Tyrmolorene,  next  to  Kylsalghan  (Idem,  Trinity,  2  Edward  II,  Roll  93,  mem.  17).  Here,  also,  they 
came  to  an  agreement.  Both  these  actions  seem  to  have  related  to  the  same  lands  in  Kilsallaghan 
which  adjoined  Glynsurd  on  the  south  and  was  at  this  time  held  in  wardship  by  Nicholas  de  Cruys 
(38th  Report  Deputy  Keeper,  pp.  38  and  80). 

In  1314  John  de  la  ffelde,  Adam  de  Houth,  William  de  la  ffelde  and  Robert  de  la  ffelde  went 
pledge  for  Richard  Tuyt,  Hugh  de  Rath  and  Walter  de  Bermyngham  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown 
Pleas,  Michaelmas  8  Edw'ard  II,  Roll  109,  mem.  1).  At  the  same  term,  William  de  la  ffelde  and  Rob- 
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ert  de  la  ffelde  went  pledge  for  Haket  de  la  Sale  and  John  de  la  ffelde  (Idem,  Roll  102,  mem.  1). 
These  references  are  especially  interesting  as  they  mention  Robert  with  his  elder  brother,  William, 
and  place  the  name  of  the  older  brother  first,  as  might  be  expected.  The  pledges  here  were  not  main¬ 
pernors,  but  merely  pledges  for  the  appearance  of  those  accused,  called  in  hastily  on  the  emergency 
until  mainpernors  could  be  found.  The  John  de  la  ffelde  was  doubtless  the  accused  John  de  la  ffelde,  a 
young  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  of  Culduff.  All  the  accused  soon  got  mainpernors,  and  Reynold,  as 
might  be  expected,  became  responsible  for  his  son  John  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown  Pleas,  Roll 
109,  mem.  2)  and  was  also  one  of  the  mainpernors  for  Walter  de  Bermyngham,  Richard  Tuyt  and 
Hugh  de  Rath,  thus  apparently  releasing  his  cousins,  William  and  Robert,  from  their  bond.  Then, 
in  1330,  appeared  an  entry  that  Robert,  son  of  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  owed  20d.  by  the  pledge  of  Adam  le 
Petyt  of  Loghlothyr  (Ballyloughloe  in  West  Meath)  and  of  Margery,  his  wife.  Apparently  this  fine 
was  for  failure  to  prosecute  an  action  he  had  commenced  (Pipe  Roll,  Account  for  County  Dublin, 
under  heading  Meath,  1  to  4  Edward  III).  In  1333  Robert  de  la  ffelde  was  one  of  a  jury  which  ac¬ 
quitted  Margery  Petyt  of  a  plea  of  trespass  (Justiciary  Rolls,  Rolls  Office  Plea  Roll  2,  Q.  3,  16,  mem. 
56).  In  the  same  year  he  appeared  as  coroner  of  Fyngal,  the  northern  part  of  County  Dublin  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown  Pleas,  Roll  164,  mem.  1),  having  perhaps  succeeded  in  this  office  his  elder 
brother,  William,  who  had  died  in  1324.  And  in  1335  he  was  one  of  a  number  who  went  pledge  for 
Richard  de  Tuyt  of  Loghlothyr  1  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  171,  mem.  13).  These  entries,  together 
with  the  Pipe  Roll  entry  of  1289-91,  indicate  a  connection  with  the  Petits  and  Tuits  of  West  Meath. 
This  is  the  last  known  mention  of  him.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  left  issue. 

4.  Richard  de  la  ffelde  of  whom,  as  he  founded  a  family  in  County  Cork,  hereafter. 

5.  Isold,  who  married  Henry  de  Crues.  Already  mentioned  is  the  little  that  is  known  about  this 
Isold,  viz.,  that  she  apparently  called  upon  Henry  de  la  ffelde  and  Parnel,  his  wife,  to  warrant  her 
title  to  some  lands  in  the  Manor  of  Swords,  which  they  did  and  defended  the  action  on  her  behalf. 
Henry  de  Cruys  (as  the  name  is  usually  spelled)  was  mentioned  several  times,  usually  in  County 
Dublin.  In  1297  he  was  fined  “because  he  did  not  come  to  elect  a  coroner”  (Calendar  of  Documents, 
Ireland,  Vol.  IV,  p.  170).  He  must,  therefore,  have  held  land  in  County  Dublin. 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  Henry  de  la  ffelde  —  1248-1295 

Owing  to  the  Barons’  War  in  England,  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  weakened  and  there  were  dis¬ 
turbances  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  this  period.  There  was  disaffection 
among  the  semi-independent  Irish  chieftains  or  their  sons  in  Ulster,  Connaught  and  Desmond,  and 
there  was  a  quarrel  between  Walter  de  Burgh,  lately  created  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald. 
The  counties  about  Dublin,  however,  were  not  affected,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  a  peace  and 
prosperity  unknown  in  pre-Norman  times. 

Edward  I  remained  abroad  for  two  years  after  1272,  when  his  father  died.  He  appointed  Geoffrey 
de  Geynville,  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  justiciar  in  1273.  Geoffrey  was  lord  of  a 
moiety  of  Meath,  called  the  Liberty  of  Trim,  in  right  of  his  wife  Matilda,  granddaughter  of  Walter 
de  Lacy.  Her  sister  and  co-heiress,  Margaret,  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Verdun,  son  of  Rose  de  Verdun, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Nicholas  de  Verdun.  About  this  time  the  O’Tooles  and  O'Byrnes  in  the  glens 
of  Wicklow  began  to  make  raids  against  the  adjoining  lands  in  the  plains  of  South  Dublin  and 
Kildare.  Several  expeditions  were  made  against  them  in  the  years  1274-76  without  success,  until  at 
length  in  1277  Robert  d’Ufford,  the  new  justiciar,  was  able  to  report  that  “the  thieves  who  were  in 
Glyndelory  (Glenmalure)  had  departed,  many  of  them  having  gone  to  another  strong  place.”  It  is 
probable  that  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  or  some  of  his  sons,  took  part  in  these  expeditions. 

Soon  after  this  the  political  horizon  cleared,  and  comparative  peace  and  order  prevailed.  With 
a  better  organization  of  the  State  and  a  stricter  control  of  the  Exchequer,  the  revenue  of  Ireland 

1  Loghlothyr  is  presumably  the  place  called  “Loghlock”  by  Lodge  in  his  accounts  of  the  Tuites  of  Sonagh  (Archdall 
edition,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  25,  note).  The  name  survives  in  the  village  of  Bally  Loughloe  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name  about  six 
miles  east  of  Athlone.  Here  is  a  well-preserved  mote,  which  no  doubt  marks  the  first  Anglo-Norman  castle-site  in  the  district 
(Journal  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Vol.  XXXVII,  1907,  p.  273,  and  O'Donovan's  note  to  Four  Masters,  a° 
1475,  p.  1095).  The  place  was  burned  by  Felim  O’Connor  in  1234  and  by  Art  O’Melaghlin  in  1264  (Annals  of  Clonmacnois). 
In  1289  the  third  Richard  de  Tuyt  was  slain  in  battle  by  O’Melaghlin  of  Meath  (Annals  of  Lock  Ce,  1289,  where  he  is  described 
as  “the  noblest  baron  at  that  time  in  Erinn”).  According  to  Lodge  he  left  a  daughter  and  heir,  Amicitia,  and  the  male  line 
was  continued  by  a  fourth  Richard  descended  from  a  younger  brother  of  the  first  Richard  (see  below,  note  to  p.  45).  The 
Tuites  must  have  had  a  rough  time  of  it  here,  but  they  also  had  lands  at  Sonna  Demesne,  in  the  parish  of  Temploran  in  West 
Meath,  and  in  the  parish  of  Julianstown  on  the  Nanny  Water  in  Eastmeath  (Calendar,  Gormanston  Register,  pp.  35,  36), 
where  they  were  within  touch  of  the  Delafields.  The  Richard  de  Tuyt  here  mentioned  was  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  John  de 
Tuyt,  who  in  1305  negotiated  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters  with  John,  son  of  William  de  la  ffelde,  as  is  hereinafter 
mentioned. 
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grew,  her  trade  in  corn,  wine,  leather  and  especially  in  wool,  expanded,  imports  multiplied,  and 
the  wealth  and  amenities  of  life,  at  least  in  the  feudalized  districts  greatly  increased. 


WILLIAM4  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Henry1,  Nicholas 2 

The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  1283,  when  he  owed  40  shillings  for  a  license  to  agree  by  pledge  of 
John  le  Blund  of  Palmerston,  William  le  Blund,  and  Adam  de  la  Sale  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  14, 
mem.  3).  The  date  of  his  birth  can  be  estimated  to  have  been  about  the  year  1255;  his  younger 
brother,  Robert,  was  of  age  before  1282.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1285,  William  paid  30  shillings 
for  a  license  to  agree  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  p.  58,  Irish  Exchequer  Accts., 
Roll  231,  mem.  6).  In  1286  he  owed  40  shillings  to  have  a  writ  of  Novel  Disseizin.  He  then  paid  20 
shillings  on  account  of  the  above  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  19,  mem.  9).  In  1295  William  was  in¬ 
volved  in  litigation  stated  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  had  a  precept  to  attach  Walter  de  Bereford  in  order  that  he  might 
be  at  Dublin  from  the  day  of  Holy  Trinity  in  three  weeks  to  answer  unto  Nicholas  de  Berkeley  of 
a  plea  that  he,  together  with  William  de  la  felde,  should  pay  unto  the  said  Nicholas  14  marks  which 
they  owe  unto  him  and  unjustly  detain,  and  the  said  sheriff  made  return  that  the  said  William  could 
not  be  found  in  the  county  because  he  dwells  within  the  Liberties  of  Trim,  the  steward  of  said 
Liberties  is  ordered  to  attach  him,  and  commands  that  no  one  shall  go  beyond  the  said  Liberties  to 
answer  unto  anyone  save  in  matters  touching  the  King.  William  de  la  felde  in  mercy  for  his  defaults. 
And  the  same  William  acknowledges  himself  bound  unto  Nicholas  de  Berkeley  in  14  marks  by  the 
pledge  of  Walter  de  Bereford  unless  the  said  Walter  do  pay  the  said  money  to  the  said  Nicholas 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  23,  mems.  11,  22  and  24). 

These  entries  indicate  that  William  lived  in  Meath  during  the  later  years  of  his  father’s  life. 
Perhaps  his  property  in  Meath  was  at  “Balygeth”  (now  seemingly  Balgeeth)  which  in  the  next 
generation  appeared  in  the  possession  of  Henry,  younger  son  of  William.  Balgeeth  is  in  the  Parish 
of  Ardcath,  in  the  Barony  of  Duleek  Upper,  in  the  County  of  Meath.  It  adjoins  Balrothery,  County 
Dublin,  on  the  south  and  was,  therefore,  not  far  from  the  lands  of  the  de  la  ffeldes  there.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  Robert,  his  younger  brother,  seems  to  have  had  interests  there.  The  entries 
show  that  the  five  shillings  for  the  service  of  one  foot-sergeant  for  Glynsurd  were  frequently  paid, 
and  the  first  of  these  stated  to  be  paid  by  William  de  la  ffelde  was  about  the  year  1295  (Irish  Ex¬ 
chequer  Accts.,  23  Edward  I,  Roll  232,  mem.  20).  Evidently  his  father,  Henry,  had  died  not  long 
before  this  date.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  payments  each  of  this  amount  in  this  year,  one 
being  called  for  the  service  of  Tristeldermot,  now  Castledermot,  the  other  for  the  service  del  combre 
(Castlecomer).1  Then,  in  1299,  he  paid  half  a  mark  for  not  coming  when  summoned  (Idem,  Roll 
233,  mem.  7,  and  Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  28,  mem.  15).  That  William  continued  to  hold  his  lands 
in  Meath  for  a  while  at  least  is  shown  by  a  suit  over  four  stolen  oxen  in  1299,  which,  it  appears,  were 
stolen  by  John  Galgeyl  and  David  de  Carryk  from  “William  de  la  ffeelde”  and  sold  to  Nicholas  le 
ffleshakkere  of  Clane  in  County  Kildare.  William  sued  to  recover  them  in  the  Court  of  Clane,  and 
the  oxen  were  restored  to  him.  The  jury  found  that  one  Walter  Carryk  was  suspect  of  stealing  the 
oxen,  and  that  the  tenants  of  the  Master  of  Clane  well  knew  that  Walter  stole  those  oxen  in  Meath 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  30,  mem.  6.  See  Calendar  of  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  I,  p.  198).  Then  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1299,  he  appeared  on  a  jury  on  an  inquisition  along  with  Milo  Passelewe,  William 
d’Arcy,  Walter  de  Moungomery,  Geoffrey  Savage  and  others,  to  enquire  whether  it  would  be  to 
the  King's  damage  if  Adam  de  Seynt  Boys  (Holywood,  now  Hollywood,  in  Balrothery  West)  assigned 
certain  lands  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  288).  In  an  account  of  services  in  respect  of  the  army  of  Newcastle  M’Kynegan  in  the  time  of 
Friar  William  de  Ros,  13022  appears  the  entry  “William  de  la  ffelde  owes  five  shillings  for  the 

1  These  places  were  the  muster  grounds  of  expeditions  against  insurgent  Irishmen.  The  former  name  denotes  Castledermot 
in  the  south  of  Co.  Kildare.  The  Irish  name  was  Disert  Diarmada,  i.e.,  the  desertum  or  hermitage  of  Diarmaid,  who  first  built 
a  monastery  there.  The  word  disert  was  corrupted  into  various  forms,  of  which  Tristel  was  one.  Castledermot  was  the  muster 
ground  of  an  expedition  in  the  spring  of  1295  under  the  justiciar,  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  of  Desmond,  against  MacMurrough 
and  the  Wicklow  clans  (Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  IV,  p.  38).  “Le  Combre”  represents  the  Irish  comar,  i.e.,  a  con¬ 
fluence  of  rivers.  It  occurs  in  many  places.  Here,  perhaps,  Castlecomer  in  Kilkenny  is  meant.  The  expedition  was  in  the  time 
of  John  Wogan,  who  succeeded  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  in  October,  1295  (Calendar  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  IV,  no.  442). 

2  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Ireland,  was  locum-tenens  of  Sir  John  Wogan,  Justiciar  of  Ireland, 
and  early  in  1302  he  led  a  punitive  expedition  against  the  Wicklow  clans,  who  had  again  broken  out  (Calendar  of  Documents, 
Ireland,  Vol.  V,  p.  5,  and  for  the  history  of  Newcastle  McKynegan,  see  Dr.  Orpen’s  Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  1908,  pp.  126-140).  It  was  William  Fitz  Roger,  a  former  Prior  of  the  Hospital  at 
Kilmainham,  who  secured  the  house  in  Wine  Tavern  Street  which  had  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  Master  Robert  de 
Shardelowe  and  afterwards  to  Parnel,  wife  of  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  i.e.  the  Frank  House  of  the  Hospital. 
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service  of  one  foot-serjeant  for  Glynsurd”  (Pipe  Roll  of  Ireland,  Roll  31,  mem.  6).  He  was  elected 
coroner  in  the  parts  of  Finglas,  County  Dublin,  July  1,  1302,  by  a  jury  of  fifteen  principal  men  of 
the  district.  These  were:  Geoffrey  Harald,  John,  son  of  Riricus,1  Geoffrey  de  Trivers,  Richard  de 
Cruys,  Andrew  Tyrel,  Gilbert  le  Blund,  Richard  Talbot,  Gilbert  Dardiz,  John  Oweyn,  Milo 
Passelewe,  William  de  ffunglas,  David  le  Waleys,  Philip  Rosel  (Russell),  Thomas  Skybras,  and 
Luke  Belinges  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  65,  mem.  33).  In  1304  William  de  la  ffelde  and 
Thomas  de  Kent  of  Fyngal  were  pledges  for  Ryrych  fitz  John  (Exchequer  Memoranda  Roll  31, 
35  Edward  I,  mem.  14). 

The  next  year  in  Easter  term,  William  de  la  ffelde,  Nicholas  Bodenham  and  William  le  Sauvage 
went  pledge  for  John  de  Tuyt  for  sixty  and  ten  marks  for  the  marriage  of  John,  son  and  heir  of 
Geoffrey  le  Bret  of  Tulok  to  Cecily,  daughter  of  John  de  Tuyt.  Geoffrey  undertakes  not  to  disin¬ 
herit  his  son  nor  burden  his  property  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  73,  mems.  20  and  22).  At  the  same 
term,  John  de  Tuyt 2  of  Sunnach  (Sonna  Demesne,  in  the  Parish  of  Templeoran,  County  West 
Meath)  acknowledged  himself  bound  to  William  de  la  ffeld  in  seven  times  twenty  marks  to  be  paid 
to  William  in  semiannual  instalments  of  ten  marks  each.  Richard  de  Exon,  knight,  Geoffrey  le 
Bret  of  Tulok,  Gilbert  le  Blund,  Reynold  de  la  ffeld,  Benedict  de  Hauberger  and  William  le  Sauvage 
went  pledge  for  John  de  Tuyt  for  this  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  73,  mem.  18).  The  above 
entry  is  explained  and  amplified  by  the  following  chirograph  —  one  of  the  most  interesting  entries 
found  in  the  records  relating  to  the  family,  for  it  throws  light  on  the  betrothal  arrangements 
customary  at  the  time  among  the  best  families  in  the  region  about  Dublin.  It  is  here  translated  at 
length. 

“William  de  la  ffeude  comes  here  at  this  day  and  acknowledges  that  he  has  made  a  certain 
chirograph  unto  John  de  Tuyt,  Knight,  in  these  terms:  It  is  thus  covenanted  between  Sir  John  de 
Tuyt,  Knight,  of  the  one  part,  and  William  de  la  ffeude,  of  the  other,  on  the  Wednesday  next  after 
the  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  in  the  33rd  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  (28  April  1305) 
at  Balydonegan,3  that  is  to  say:  The  aforesaid  William  grants  unto  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  the 


1  John  Fitz  Rery,  as  the  name  appears  elsewhere.  He  was  the  descendant  of  Richard  (i.e.,  Rhirid)  Machanan  (ap  Cynan) 
mentioned  in  the  deed  concerning  the  partition  of  the  tithes  of  Balrothery  East,  referred  to  under  Richard1  de  la  ffelde. 
“Ryrych  Fitz  John,”  mentioned  in  the  record  next  quoted,  was  his  son. 

2  The  Tuites  of  Westmeath  are  descended  from  Richard  de  Tuyt,  to  whom  Hugh  de  Lacy  in  the  original  subinfeudation 
of  Meath  gave  “riche  feffement.”  This  included  the  district  about  Granard  in  Co.  Longford,  where,  at  the  Castrum  Ricardi 
de  Thuit,  King  John  spent  the  night  of  12  August  1210.  A  large  fortified  mote  marks  the  site.  Richard  de  Tuyt  founded 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Larha,  near  Granard,  and  was  killed  in  1211  by  the  fall  of  a  tower  during  the  building  of  the  Castle 
of  Athlone  (The  Song  of  Dermot,  11:3148-49,  and  note  thereto;  also  the  English  Historical  Review,  April  1907,  p.  239). 
“Richard  Tuyt  of  Synnach”  (Sonnagh),  great-grandson  of  the  above,  died  in  or  before  1295,  leaving  a  widow,  Alice,  and  a 
son  and  heir,  John  (Calendar  of  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  IV,  p.  115,  c.f.  p.  128).  This  was  the  John  de  Tuyt  of  Sonnagh  who 
negotiated  marriages  for  his  daughters,  as  appears  above.  Lodge,  in  his  pedigree  of  the  Tuites  (Edition  Archdall,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  25-28,  note),  says  that  this  Richard  was  “living  in  1305,”  and  “had  issue  Sir  Richard,  his  heir,  and  John,  who  was  knighted 
with  his  brother,  in  1326,  and  left  two  daughters,  Alicia  and  Margaret.”  But  the  Exchequer  Roll  of  Receipts  for  Michaelmas, 
1295,  expressly  describes  Alice  as  “who  was  the  wife  (i.e.,  who  is  the  widow)  of  Richard  Tuyt  of  Synnach”  and  “John  Tuyt 
of  Nany  as  his  son  and  heir.”  As,  however,  John  only  left  daughters,  the  male  line  of  the  Tuites  of  Sonnagh  was  traced  through 
his  younger  brother  and  heir,  Richard. 

The  above  records  enable  us  to  correct  in  some  particulars  the  pedigree  of  the  Tuites  of  Sonagh  as  given  by  Lodge.  The 
revised  pedigree  at  this  period  may  be  stated  in  tabular  form  as  follows: 

Richard  Tuyt  lord  of  “Loghlock”  (Loghlothyr) 
and  Sonagh  d.c.  1295  leaving  a  widow  Alice 


John,  called  knight  in  1292  and  in  1305.  Son  and  heir. 
Keeper  of  Athlone  Castle  1297-98.  Summoned  to  Scot¬ 
tish  War  1302.  Betrothed  his  daughters  1305,  living  1322 


Richard  =  (1)  Margaret  =  (2)  Blanch  Butler 

knighted  1326,  dau.  of 

heir  to  his  Adam  Cusack 

brother  John 


John, 

Cecily, 

Alice  or  Margt, 

Richard, 

Joan, 

by  2nd  wife, 

d.s.p., 

m.  John,  s.  of 

m.  John,  son  of 

d.s.p., 

m.  Walter 

John, 

v.p. 

Geoffrey  le  Bret 

Wm.  de  la  ffelde 

v.p.  1347 

Cusack 

son  and  heir 

knighted  1335 

I 

Barons  ffingall  Baronets 

and  Dunsany  de  Tuite 


3  Perhaps  this  name  should  be  Balydouegan,  now  Ballydoogan  in  the  Parish  of  Ballyloughloc,  County  West  Meath. 
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marriage  of  John,  his  son  and  heir,  to  the  use  of  Alice  or  Margaret,  daughters  of  him  the  said  Sir 
John,  whichever  of  the  said  daughters  the  said  John  and  William  shall  elect  to  choose;  and  that 
the  aforesaid  William  shall  enfeoff  the  aforesaid  John,  his  son,  and  her  whom  the  said  John  is  to 
espouse,  of  twelve  times  twenty  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Knyteston,  as  well  arable  as 
meadow  land;  and  if  anything  should  be  wanting  there  (et  si  quid  defuerit  ibidem),  the  said  William 
grants  that  he  shall  thereupon  by  fine  enfeoff  them  elsewhere  in  ffinegall,  whether  of  his  lands  or 
rents,  to  have  and  to  hold  unto  the  said  John,  son  of  William,  and  her  whom  he  is  to  espouse,  and 
unto  the  heirs  of  the  said  John  upon  his  aforesaid  wife  begotten,  forever,  the  said  John  and  his  wife 
aforesaid  paying  yearly  therefor  unto  the  aforesaid  William,  for  three  years  next  following  the  said 
feoffment,  xvj  marks  of  rent,  namely,  one  moiety  thereof  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  other 
moiety  at  Easter,  rendering,  nevertheless,  unto  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  all  other  services  therefor 
owing  and  accustomed;  and  if  the  aforesaid  xvj  marks  of  yearly  rent  cannot  be  raised  of  the  afore¬ 
said  lands  for  the  years  aforesaid,  the  said  William  grants  that  what  is  deficient  shall  be  condoned. 
The  said  William  also  grants  unto  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  that  he  the  said  William  shall  make  no  other 
feoffment  or  any  alienation  to  any  other  person  whatsoever,  nor  (practice)  any  fraud  or  deception 
concerning  any  of  the  lands,  tenements  or  rents,  which  the  said  William  hath  and  holds  on  the  day 
of  the  making  of  the  present  covenant,  namely,  in  Glynseord,  Skechdoueth,  Dublin,  Swerdes  and 
Droghedach,  and  especially  of  the  lands  of  Chapeliseud,  when  he  can  obtain  them  (cum  lucrari 
poterit) :  and  that  he  shall  neither  encumber  the  aforesaid  lands  and  tenements,  nor  bind  his  heirs, 
in  such  manner  that  the  aforesaid  John,  his  son,  or  his  heir  on  the  body  of  the  aforesaid  wife  begotten, 
shall  be  in  any  way  burdened  or  disinherited.  The  said  William  further  grants  that  he  shall  make  unto 
the  said  Sir  John  all  such  security  therein  as  he  the  said  Sir  John  and  his  friends  may  see  fit  to  order 
or  provide.  All  and  singular  the  foregoing  the  aforesaid  William  grants  to  be  done  on  this  under¬ 
standing,  namely,  that  if  it  shall  happen  the  aforesaid  John,  his  son,  to  die  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  wife  aforesaid  and  of  him  the  said  William,  she,  the  said  woman,  shall  have  no  dower  of  any  of 
the  lands  or  tenements  of  him  the  said  William  above  named,  but  shall  content  herself  with  the 
aforesaid  land  in  Knyteston;  and  that  if  it  shall  happen  the  aforesaid  John,  his  son,  to  succumb  to 
fate  within  three  years  of  the  making  of  the  present  covenant  (which  God  forbid),  she,  his  said 
wife,  shall  be  quit  of  the  payment  of  xls  yearly  of  the  rent  in  which  she  stands  bound  unto  the  said 
William  for  the  three  years  above  named.  And  for  these  concessions  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  grants 
unto  the  aforesaid  William  eight  times  twenty  marks  sterling,  to  be  paid  at  the  terms  underwritten, 
namely,  at  the  Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  next  coming  xx  marks,  and  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord  next  following  x  marks,  and  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  next 
following  x  marks,  and  so  from  year  to  year  at  the  terms  aforesaid  until  the  aforesaid  money  be 
fully  paid;  and  for  the  doing  of  this  the  aforesaid  John  shall  bind  himself  and  his  heirs  unto  the 
aforesaid  William  and  his  heirs  and  give  all  such  security  therefor  unto  the  said  William  as  he  the 
said  William  or  his  friends  shall  deem  necessary  to  order  or  provide.  And,  furthermore,  the  afore¬ 
said  William  grants  that  if  it  happen  the  wife  of  the  aforesaid  John,  son  and  heir  of  him  the  said 
William,  to  succumb  to  fate,  no  heir  having  been  begotten  between  him  the  said  John  and  his  said 
wife,  the  said  William  shall  thenceforth  be  bound  unto  the  said  Sir  John  and  his  heirs  in  four  times 
twenty  marks,  to  be  paid  within  four  years,  namely,  twenty  marks  per  annum  at  such  terms  as  are 
aforesaid,  or  should  the  heir  of  the  said  wife  survive  her  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  afterwards 
die  within  fourteen  years,  the  said  William  shall  nevertheless  be  bound  unto  the  aforesaid  Sir  John 
and  his  heirs  for  the  payment  of  the  aforesaid  eighty  marks  in  the  form  above  named.  And  the 
aforesaid  William  de  la  ffeud  acknowledges  seven  times  twenty  marks  which  Sir  John  de  Tuyt 
elsewhere,  namely,  from  Easter  Day  in  three  weeks  last  past,  before  the  Justices  here,  acknowledged 
unto  the  aforesaid  William,  to  be  contained  in  the  aforesaid  eight  times  twenty  marks  in  the  afore¬ 
said  writing  named”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  79,  mem.  19). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  William’s  name  is  spelled  “de  la  ffeude”  throughout;  a  form,  which 
has  also  been  met  with  in  the  cases  of  the  first  Richard  and  of  his  son  Nicholas.  The  entry  enumerates 
William’s  lands  in  Fingall,  i.e.,  in  County  Dublin,  north  of  the  River  Liffey.  It  also  shows  that  he 
had  not  given  up  the  claim  to  Chapel  Isold  which  his  great-grandfather,  Richard  de  la  field,  had 
held  and  which  was  lost  after  his  death.  The  list  of  lands  would  seem  to  be  complete,  yet  there  is 
no  mention  of  lands  in  Meath.  Perhaps  he  had  parted  with  his  lands  in  Meath  before  this  date  or, 
more  probably,  only  the  lands  specified  were  included.  The  contract  indicates  that  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  evidently  did  take  place,  for  in  Hilary  term  1317, 
William  de  la  field  acknowledged  in  court  that  he  owed  to  John  de  Tuyt,  knight,  forty  marks,  and 
the  sheriff  levied  upon  him  for  its  collection  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office  Plea  Roll,  10  Edward 
II,  mems.  12,  30  and  33).  This  sum  was  probably  part  of  the  sum  provided  to  be  paid  back  to  Sir 
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John  in  case  his  daughter  died  without  issue  —  an  event  which  must  have  occurred  before  this 
date,  for  in  November,  1316,  John  de  la  ffelde,  the  son,  appeared  with  a  wife  named  Johan  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office  Plea  Roll,  10  Edward  II,  mems.  25,  102  and  103).  The  sum  was  not 
easy  to  collect,  for  in  Michaelmas,  1318,  the  entry  appeared:  “The  sheriff  had  a  precept  to  raise,  as 
well  of  those  thirty  acres  of  corn,  the  price  of  each  acre  one  mark,  and  twelve  acres  of  oats,  the  price 
of  each  one-half  mark,  formerly  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  as  of  the  other  lands,  goods  and 
chattels  of  William  de  la  ffeld  in  his  bailywick,  the  forty  marks  which  the  aforesaid  William  in  Court 
here  acknowledged  that  he  owes  unto  John  de  Tuyt,  knight,  and  which  are  not  yet  paid.  And  the 
sheriff  now  says  that  for  the  debt  aforesaid  there  have  been  taken  into  the  hand  of  the  King,  of  the 
aforesaid  William’s  goods,  forty  crannocks  of  corn,  the  price  of  each  crannock  6s.,  and  20  crannocks 
of  oats,  the  price  of  each  crannock  6s.,  for  which  no  purchaser  is  yet  found.  And  hereupon  comes  the 
aforesaid  John  into  Court  here  and  demands  that  the  aforesaid  goods  be  handed  over  to  him  for  a 
reasonable  price.  The  sheriff  is  therefore  ordered  to  deliver  the  said  goods  to  the  said  John  for  a 
reasonable  price,  and  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  money  is  still  lacking,  to  cause  it  to  be  raised  of  the  other 
lands  and  chattels  of  the  aforesaid  William”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  120,  mem.  22).  These 
proceedings  took  place  during  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  Scottish  invasion  of  Ireland  under 
Edward  Bruce,  26  May  1315  to  14  October  1318,  when,  no  doubt,  William  in  common  with  many 
others  was  hard  pressed. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1306,  William  “de  La  ffelde”  (note  this  reversion  to  the  oldest  form  of 
writing  the  name  with  a  capital  L)  undertook  to  pay  unto  the  King  sixty-four  shillings  for  Richard 
(de  fferinges),  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  exoneration  of  the  debts  in  which  the  Archbishop  was 
bound  to  the  King  the  day  he  died  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  31-35,  mem.  29). 
About  the  same  time,  Adam  de  Sancto  Bosco  (Holy wood),  the  sheriff,  paid  forty -three  shillings 
arrears  of  his  account  for  William  de  la  ffelde  by  W.  le  Deveneis  (Irish  Exchequer  Accts.,  Roll  234, 
mem.  9).  Then,  in  1308,  William  le  Deveneys  and  Robert  Taf  went  pledge  for  William  de  La  ffelde 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll,  1  Edward  II,  mem.  27).  In  the  same  year  William,  with 
Master  Walter  de  Istelepe,  Elyas  Goronn,  Thomas  de  Wycombe,  Henry  de  Balynges,  John  de 
Stratton,  William  le  Forester,  Nicholas  Langsquier,  Maurice  Prodhome,  John  de  Barton,  John  le 
Mareschal,  Robert  Kedye  and  Roger  Baudehonne,  acknowledged  themselves  bound  to  the  Justiciary 
in  C  C  marks  stg.  for  the  corn  in  the  haggard  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at  Swerdes  (Idem,  Roll  1 
Edward  II,  mem.  11).  Towards  the  elucidation  of  these  entries,  which  seem  to  be  connected,  it  may 
be  noted  that  in  1305  Edward  I  issued  many  orders  about  the  collection  of  the  clerical  tenth,  a  tax 
imposed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII  on  the  clergy  of  Ireland  and  granted  to  the  King  (see  index,  sub 
voce  “Tenths,”  to  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland,  Vol.  V).  In  particular,  on  17  June 
1305,  he  wrote  to  Richard  de  fferinges,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  threatening  that  if  the  tenth  was  not 
quickly  levied  in  the  Archbishop’s  diocese  the  King  would  cause  the  money  to  be  levied  out  of  the 
Archbishop’s  goods  and  temporalities  (Idem,  no.  425).  Afterwards,  on  September  16th,  a  respite 
was  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  until  the  following  June  24  (Idem,  no.  443).  The  Archbishop 
died  in  the  autumn  of  1306,  and  on  December  10th  the  custody  of  the  temporalities  of  the  vacant 
Archbishopric  was  given  to  Walter  de  Istelepe  (Idem,  no.  599).  Four  days  later  the  King  commanded 
John  Wogan,  the  justiciar,  that  if  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  should 
find  sufficient  security  to  satisfy  the  debts  which  the  deceased  owed  to  the  King  he  shall  cause  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  deceased  to  be  delivered  to  the  executors  (Idem,  no.  600).  The  death 
of  the  King  in  the  following  July  may  have  caused  some  delay,  and  it  was  presumably  in  accordance 
with  this  order  that  Walter  de  Istelepe,  the  custodian  of  the  temporalities,  William  de  la  ffelde  and 
the  others  acknowledged  themselves  bound  in  200  marks  for  the  corn  of  the  late  Archbishop,  which 
had  probably  been  sold  to  them.  This  debt  was  not  paid  immediately,  for  in  the  autumn  of  1310, 
William  de  la  ffelde  and  others  were  summoned  before  the  treasurer  and  barons  to  show  wherefore 
£41  3s.  8d.  of  the  200  marks  in  which  they  stand  bound  unto  John  Wogan,  Justice  of  Ireland,  are  in 
arrears  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  Rolls  4  and  5  Edward  II,  mem.  14).  In  Trinity  term  1312,  the 
sheriff  was  commanded  to  cause  William  de  la  ffelde  and  others  to  come  to  treat  together  with  the 
barons  (of  the  Exchequer)  upon  certain  matters  (Idem,  Rolls  4  and  5  Edward  II,  mem.  63).  The  year 
before,  the  sheriff  had  been  commanded  to  distrain  William  by  all  his  goods  and  to  have  his  body  in 
court  (Idem,  Rolls  4  and  5  Edward  II,  mem.  61),  and  he  was  also  fined  half  a  mark  because  he  was 
attached  and  did  not  come  (Idem,  Rolls  4  and  5  Edward  II,  mem.  48).  Lastly  in  this  connection  in 
1313,  William  and  others  were  summoned  to  answer  unto  Alexander  de  Bikenore,  Treasurer  of  Ire¬ 
land,  concerning  £22.  2s.  3d.  at  which  amount  the  debt,  no  doubt,  then  stood  (Idem,  Rolls  6  and  7 
Edward  II,  mems.  46  and  60).  The  last  two  entries  were  for  Counties  Kildare  and  Waterford  and 
were  followed  by  others,  one  for  Dublin,  the  other  for  County  Cork,  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
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cause  William  de  la  ffelde  and  others  to  answer  concerning  divers  sums  of  money  (Idem,  Rolls  7  and 
8  Edward  II,  mems.  20,  22  and  23,  Michaelmas  7  Edward  II).  In  1308  Sir  Nigel  le  Brun,  William 
Hackett,  Milo  de  Rupeforti,  Robert  Bagod,  and  William  le  Deveneys,  knights,  and  Hugh  Lawles, 
Geoffrey  Tryvers,  John  Wodelok,  Richard  de  Cruys,  William  de  la  felde,  Nicholas  de  Cruys,  and 
others  witnessed  a  grant  by  Geoffrey  le  Bret,  Knight,  Lord  of  Rathfernan  in  alms  as  in  the  demise 
of  Sir  Milo  le  Bret,  his  grandfather  (Chartulary  of  St.  John’s,  without  the  New  Gate,  Dublin,  Rawlin- 
son  MS.  B.  498,  Bodleian  Library,  f.  131). 

In  the  year  1312,  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  cause  Simon  de  ffeypo,  Nicholas  de  Nettervyle, 
William  Comyn,  John  Oweyn,  William  de  la  ffelde,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Adam  de  Houthe,  John 
Derpatrick  and  John  de  la  Hyde  to  come  to  treat  upon  certain  matters  touching  the  King  (Ex¬ 
chequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  4  and  5  Edward  II,  mem.  61).  In  1312  William  de  la  ffelde 
was  named  first  on  a  jury  in  a  criminal  action  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  108,  mem.  61,  Pleas  of 
the  Crown).  On  the  9th  of  October,  1313,  William  de  la  ffelde  received  a  commission  to  be  Sheriff 
of  County  Dublin,  and  John  Derpatrick,  late  Sheriff,  was  commanded  to  deliver  the  rolls  to  him 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  7  and  8  Edward  II,  mem.  6).  There  follow  a  number  of 
entries  concerning  him  as  sheriff  of  Dublin  accounting  for  forfeited  goods.  These  occur  in  accounts 
for  Counties  Dublin,  Meath,  Carlow  and  Tipperary  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  44,  mem.  10;  45,  mem.  9; 
48,  mem.  2;  49,  mem.  4).  In  1314  he  witnessed  a  document  at  Dublin  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Rolls  7  and  8  Edward  II,  mem.  26).  About  the  same  time,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Pipe 
Roll  that  Glynsurd  accounts  for  5s.  for  the  service  of  one  foot-sergeant  and  is  quit  (Pipe  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Roll  41,  mem.  1).  In  the  Pipe  Roll  for  8  Edward  II,  there  is  an  account  for  the  Counties  of 
Dublin  and  Meath  for  the  period  from  Michaelmas  a.r.  7  (29  September  1313)  to  the  Octave  of 
St.  Martin  a.r.  8  (18  November  1314)  by  William  de  la  ffelde,  Adam  de  Houthe,  and  Simon,  son 
of  Richery,  sheriffs,  and  Robert  Warde,  Bailiff  of  St.  Sepulchre  (Idem,  Roll  42,  mem.  5).  This  account 
has  been  calendared  as  follows: 

“The  said  William  (de  la  ffelde),  the  sheriff,  is  accountable  for  various  sums  specified  in  this 
account  (including  £4  Os.  6d.  profit  of  the  county  from  Tuesday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin  a.r. 
7  to  Tuesday  after  quinzaine  of  Michaelmas  a.r.  8),  all  amounting  to  £200  6s.  lOd.  Payments 
into  the  treasury  and  allowances  amount  to  £192  6s.  4d.,  and  he  owes  £8  0s.  6d.  which  is  accounted 
for  at  the  end  of  this  account.”  The  allowances  include  payments  to  Master  Elyas  Laweles  for  his 
trouble  in  connection  with  sending  provisions  to  Scotland  for  the  war  there  (payments)  in  the 
districts  of  Drogheda  and  Uriel,  and  to  Geoffrey  le  Bret,  Constable  of  “Newcastle  Me  Kynegan” 
(39th  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in  Ireland,  p.  53).  At  the  foot  of  the 
account  appeared  the  following:  “William  de  la  ffelde,  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  accounts  for  £8  0s.  6d. 
arrears  of  his  account.  Into  the  treasury  nothing,  and  to  the  said  William  55 s.  4)^d.,  which  he  paid 
to  John  de  Lillirica  (or  Billerica,  a  place  in  Essex),  watchman  of  Dublin  Castle,  for  his  wages  at  l)^d. 
per  day.  And  to  the  same  William  14s.  4d.  paid  to  divers  messengers  bearing  divers  writs  to  divers 
places  in  Ireland  for  the  expediting  of  the  King’s  business.  Sum  69s.  8)^d.,  and  he  owes  £4  10s.  9)^d.” 
(Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  42,  mem.  13).  The  Irish  Exchequer  Accounts  of  the  same  period  show  a 
number  of  payments  made  by  him,  so  in  1313-14  appear  the  entries  of  William  de  la  ffelde,  sheriff, 
11s.,  of  the  debts  of  divers  persons,  by  John  de  Herford,  receiver;  then  another  for  20s.  and  another 
for  69s.  3d.  (Irish  Exchequer  Accts.,  Roll  236,  mems.  9  and  12).  His  term  seems  to  have  expired  on  the 
Octave  of  St.  Martin,  anno  regni  8  (i.e.,  18  November  1314),  after  which  date  he  was  sometimes 
called  “late  Sheriff  of  Dublin”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  43,  mems.  27,  29  and  30),  and  accounted 
for  arrears  from  time  to  time  up  to  1317  (Irish  Exchequer  Accts.,  Roll  237,  mems.  1,  3  and  7).  The 
Exchequer  Memoranda  Rolls  also  contain  a  number  of  references  to  him  as  sheriff  during  these 
years  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  7  and  8  Edward  II,  mems.  15  and  16,  39,  46,  48). 
One  of  these  is  an  inquisition  taken  before  William  de  la  ffelde,  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  relating  to  the 
Vicar  of  Bree’s  having  deforced  Thomas  le  Despenser,  King’s  sergeant,  of  one  calf  of  the  price 
of  40d.  (Idem,  Rolls  7  and  8  Edward  II,  mem.  63).  In  one  of  these  entries,  dated  10  December 
1315,  he  was  called  late  Sheriff  of  Dublin  (Idem,  Roll  9  Edward  II,  mem.  3).  He  was  sheriff  at 
the  end  of  August,  1314,  for  on  that  date  he  was  to  receive  as  sheriff  a  fine  of  13s.  4d.  from  Simon 
Reynaud  and  also  the  return  of  goods  stolen  by  Reynaud  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown  Pleas  109, 
mem.  2). 

Late  in  August,  1314,  Richard  Tuyt,  Walter  de  Bermyngham,  John  de  Launeye,  Gilbert  de 
Launeye,  Jordan  Dardiz,  Robert  de  ffeypo,  John,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Ilacket  de  la  Sale, 
Gilbert  Tuyt,  Robert  Renagh  of  ffyngale,  Hugh  de  Rath,  Simon,  son  of  Paul  Lagheles,  Mathew  de 
Sutton,  David  McGurryn  and  Henry  Olenan  with  their  following,  were  indicted  for  stealing  cattle 
and  cloth  from  some  Irishmen  at  Ballycorus  on  the  slopes  of  the  Dublin  Mountains,  and  carrying 
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them  off  from  County  Dublin  to  the  manor  of  Richard  Tuyt  within  the  Liberty  of  Trim,1  and  also 
for  killing  certain  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  while  making  this  raid.  Richard  de  Tuyt  was  attached 
by  two  marks,  Hacket  de  la  Sale,  and  Hugh  de  Rath,  and  some  others  were  distrained  by  their 
property  in  Dublin,  but  did  not  come,  so  their  property  was  forfeited,  and  the  sheriff  was  ordered 
to  take  them  and  also  those  who  had  no  property  and  have  them  in  Dublin  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Crown  Pleas,  Roll  109,  mem.  2).  In  October  following,  John  de  la  ffelde,  Adam  de  Houth,  William 
de  la  ffelde  and  Robert  de  la  ffelde  undertook  to  have  Richard  Tuyt,  Hugh  de  Rath  and  Walter  de 
Bermyngham  before  the  justiciar  in  the  Quindena  of  Hilary,  1315  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown 
Pleas,  Roll  109,  mem.  1),  and  at  the  same  time  William  de  la  ffelde  and  Robert  de  la  ffelde  under¬ 
took  similarly  for  Hacket  de  la  Sale  and  John  de  la  ffelde.  The  Robert  here  mentioned  was  William’s 
younger  brother,  and  the  John  de  la  ffelde  seems  to  have  been  John,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  as 
has  already  been  noted  in  the  account  of  Robert,  son  of  Henry.  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
Perhaps  the  raid  was  justified  as  a  punishment  for  some  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  of  the 
district,  for  on  the  15th  of  March,  1316,  appeared  a  writ  of  E(dmund)  le  Bottiler,  Justiciar  of 
Ireland,  donating  to  Richard  de  Tuyt,  Hacket  de  la  Sale  and  Hugh  de  Rath  the  goods  late  forfeited 
by  them  before  Theobald  de  Verdon,  Justice  of  Ireland,  wherewith  William  de  la  ffelde,  Sheriff  of 
Dublin,  stands  charged  upon  his  account  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  9  Edward  II, 
mem.  35).  And  Hacket  de  la  Sale  subsequently,  in  1317,  sued  William  for  the  return  of  his  goods 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  9  Edward  II,  mems.  45  and  56). 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1316,  William  de  la  ffelde  acknowledged  himself  bound  to  William  le 
Deveneys,  Knt.  in  12  marks  (i.e.,  £8)  for  one  horse  bought  of  him,  and  it  was  agreed  that  William  le 
Deveneis,  Knt.,  should  recover  the  debt  (Idem,  Roll  9  Edward  II,  mems.  25  and  29).  In  October, 
1316,  William  de  la  ffelde  and  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  were  on  two  juries  in  criminal  cases;  with  them 
were  Simon  de  ffeypo,  Adam  de  Houth,  Reynold  de  Berneval,  and  others  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Crown  Pleas,  Roll  114,  mem.  6).  In  the  same  year  there  is  an  entry  of  5s.  for  Glynsurd  by  William 
de  la  ffelde  for  services  proclaimed  at  Grenecastel,  i.e.,  Greencastle,  County  Down  (Irish  Exchequer 
Accts.,  Roll  237,  mem.  3).  These  payments  were  not  annual  taxes,  but  became  due  from  tenants  in 
chief  of  the  Crown  whenever  proclamation  was  made.  This  was  generally  done  on  the  occasion  of 
some  military  expedition,  when,  in  the  case  of  Glynsurd,  the  service  of  one  foot-sergeant  came  due 
or  its  equivalent  5s.  in  money.  This  might  happen  more  than  once  in  a  year,  or  perhaps  not  again 
for  several  years.  The  present  proclamation  was,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  threatened  attack  of 
Robert  and  Edward  Bruce.  In  1317  William  was  sued  for  dower  by  Maud,  widow  of  his  brother, 
Nicholas  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office  Plea  Roll,  10  Edward  II,  mems.  57  and  64),  and  in  the 
same  year  he  paid,  by  Richard  Fitz  John,  sheriff,  two  pence  of  the  arrears  of  his  account  as  late 
sheriff  (Irish  Exchequer  Accts.,  Roll  237,  mem.  7).  The  next  year  he  paid  twenty  marks  to  Henry 
de  Thrapeston  and  Thomas  de  Warelowe,  clerks,  but  it  does  not  appear  what  the  debt  was  for 
(Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  115,  mem.  28).  At  the  same  time,  William  was  suing  Henry 
le  Blound  for  a  trespass  (Justiciary  Rolls,  Plea  Roll  115,  mem.  32).  This  matter  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Meath  where,  perhaps,  le  Blound’s  property  was  situated.  In  Easter  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  on  a  jury  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  Chapel  of  Palmeriston2  (Idem,  Plea  Roll  118,  mem.  2). 
And  in  Easter,  1319,  John,  son  of  William  Dandown,  who  was  in  the  King's  service,  sued  John  de  la 
ffelde  and  William  de  la  ffelde  for  a  detention  of  cattle  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  126,  mem.  3).  This 
same  suit  was  still  going  on  in  Easter,  1321,  but  the  outcome  is  not  known  (Idem,  Roll  133,  mem.  13, 
and  Roll  134,  mem.  20).  It  is  curious  that  in  two  of  these  references  the  son  is  named  first;  perhaps  he 
was  the  chief  offender.  In  Easter,  1320,  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  cause  Richard  Bodenham,  into 
whose  hand  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Master  Walter  ffynnor  had  come,  to  come  to  acquit  William  de 
la  ffelde,  late  Coroner  of  Dublin,  of  five  marks  of  the  goods  of  John  Carpenter  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  13  and  14  Edward  II,  mems.  39  and  53).  As  has  been  mentioned,  William 
was  elected  coroner  in  1302.  In  Trinity  Term  following,  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  levy  five 
shillings  on  the  goods  of  Walter  Spenevill  and  pay  it  to  William  de  la  ffelde  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  13  and  14  Edward  II,  mem.  16).  In  the  autumn  of  1319,  William  de  la  ffelde, 


1  This  was  presumably  the  land  of  “Nany”  in  the  Parish  of  Julianstown,  so-called  apparently  from  the  river  now  known 
as  Nanny  Water,  just  north  of  Balrothery.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father,  1295,  his  son  and  heir,  John  deTuyt, 
was  called  “John  de  Tuyt  of  Nany,”  and  it  is  clear  from  the  Gormanston  Register  that  this  land  of  the  Tuites  in  Julianstown 
lay  within  the  Liberty  of  Trim.  Doubtless,  in  1314  it  was  the  manor  of  Richard  de  Tuyt,  John’s  younger  brother  (See  note  to 
p.  45). 

2  Palmerstown,  adjoining  Fieldstown  on  the  west.  The  question  was  whether  the  Chapel  of  Palmerstown  was  annexed  to 
the  Church  of  Balyogary  (now  Garristown)  and  occupied  by  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  in  Dublin  without  licence 
of  the  King  (See  ante,  p.  18.). 
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late  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  sued  Richard  de  Balytermot,  late  Sergeant  of  Cross  Ossory,  Ferns  and 
Leighlin  1  (also  called  late  Sergeant  of  Cross  Dublin)  for  an  acquittance  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
four  pence  of  forfeited  goods,  and  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  levy  sixteen  shillings  to  be  levied 
on  Richard’s  goods  in  exoneration  of  William  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  13  and  14 
Edward  II,  mems.  16,  35  and  38).  William  de  la  field  was  one  of  twenty-nine  jurors  on  an  inquisition 
taken  at  Dublin  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1319,  as  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  city  through  the 
burning  of  the  suburb  by  order  of  the  King’s  Council  in  Ireland  on  the  approach  of  the  hostile  Scots 
and  the  rebels,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  city  to  pay  the  full  Crown  rent  of  two  hundred 
marks.  The  other  jurors  were  Sir  Robert  Bagod,  knight;  Sir  William  Comyn,  knight;  Richard  Tyrell 
of  Castleknock,  Ririth  fitz  John,  Richard  le  Blound,  of  Arclo,  Nicholas  de  Cruys,  Reynold  de 
Berneval,  Robert  Lanhary,  Robert  de  Bristol,  John  de  Kerdif,  Warin  Oweyn,  Walter  de  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Philip  de  Rennevill,  Robert  Lengleys,  Thomas  le  Josne,  Walter  Fox,  John  le  Hunte, 
Richard  Kyssock,  Thomas  de  Wycomb,  Maurice  Prodom,  Richard  Beg  de  Tassagard,  Fromund  le 
Brun,  Nicholas  Callan  de  Tassagard,  Richard  de  Balithermot,  Richard  Talbot  de  ffeltrim,  Robert 
de  Cruys,  William  le  Chaumberlyn,  and  Geoffrey  de  Brendewode,  well-known  landholders  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dublin  (Calendar  of  the  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  p.  150;  Exchequer 
Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  13  and  14  Edward  II,  mem.  3.  See  also  Historic  and  Municipal 
Documents  of  Ireland,  p.  410,  where  the  passage  in  the  Memoranda  Roll  is  transcribed).  It  was  on 
the  night  of  23  February  1317,  when  Edward  Bruce,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Robert,  King  of 
Scotland,  had  marched  with  their  forces  towards  Dublin  and  halted  at  Castleknock,  that  with 
the  consent  of  the  citizens,  through  fear  of  the  Scots,  St.  Thomas  Street  was  set  on  fire,  lest  the 
Scots  should  find  shelter  there,  and  the  whole  suburb,  including  some  churches,  was  burned  (Annals 
of  Ireland,  printed  in  the  Chartularies  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Vol.  II,  p.  299  and  see  Ireland  under 
the  Normans,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  188-90). 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1319-20,  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  cause  seventy-seven  shillings 
eleven  pence  of  forfeited  goods  to  be  levied  of  the  goods  of  William  de  la  ffelde  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls,  13  and  14  Edward  II,  mems.  12  and  26).  About  this  time,  the  Pipe  Rolls  show  that  William 
owed  a  number  of  sums  of  money  for  goods  forfeited  and  received  by  him  when  sheriff  (Pipe  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Roll  44,  mem.  10;  45,  mem.  9;  48,  mem.  2;  49,  mem.  4;  50,  mem.  3).  There  are  entries 
also  of  payments  by  him  on  account  of  these  debts,  for  in  1323  to  1324  “William  de  la  ffelde,  late 
Sheriff  of  Dublin,  accounted  for  thirty  shillings  of  his  various  debts  as  is  contained  in  the  roll  for 
anno  15.  Into  the  treasury,  nothing.  And  to  John  le  Bret,  Sheriff,  ten  shillings”  (Pipe  Roll  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Roll  50,  mem.  2).  In  1321  William  de  la  ffelde  sued  John  de  Castro-Richard  for  having  as¬ 
saulted  him  with  force  and  arms  at  Kenles  (Kells,  Meath)  and  imprisoned  and  ill  treated  him, 
and  for  carrying  away  his  goods  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  to  his  damage  in  ten  pounds.  John 
de  Castro-Richard  could  not  be  found  and  had  no  property,  so  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  arrest  him 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  138,  mem.  3). 

In  October,  1319,  William  de  la  ffelde  and  his  son,  Henry,  acknowledged  that  they  owed  £10  7s.  4d. 
to  Alexander  (de  Bikenore),  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  128, 
mem.  4).  This  was  a  large  debt  for  those  times,  and  nothing  is  stated  to  show  how  it  arose,  but  it 
probably  represented  the  balance  of  the  debt  (or  William’s  share  thereof)  for  the  Archbishop’s  corn 
which  originally  stood  at  200  marks.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1323,  William  ffynglas  and  John  de 
Ideshale  undertook  to  have  John  Curragh,  late  Sergeant  of  Cross  Ulster,  present  to  hear  judgment 
as  to  the  twenty  shillings  which  William  de  la  ffelde,  late  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  exacted  of  forfeited 
goods  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  17  Edward  II,  mem.  4).  In  1323  William  de  la 
ffelde  was  again  summoned  to  account  for  a  forfeit  received  by  him  while  sheriff  (Idem,  Roll  17, 
Edward  II,  mem.  10).  In  Trinity  term  1325,  which  was  after  William’s  death,  a  summons  was 
issued  against  him  for  20  pence,  for  which  John  Rachford  was  pledged  (Idem,  Roll  18,  Edward  II, 
mem.  36).  The  sum  could,  of  course,  be  recovered  from  the  pledge.  It  should  be  noted  that  William’s 
name  is  here  written  “William  ffelde,”  the  earliest  known  example  of  the  dropping  of  the  particles 
“de  la”  from  the  family  name,  a  practice  which  increased  in  Ireland  until  it  became  the  rule, 
especially  in  other  branches  of  the  family,  a  few  generations  later.  There  are  also  some  entries  in 
the  Pipe  Rolls  for  the  regnal  years  18  and  19  of  small  sums  owing  or  paid  by  William  de  la  ffelde, 
but  the  sheriff’s  accounts,  though  rendered  after  William’s  death,  covered  a  period  when  he  was  alive.2 


1  Ecclesiastical  lands,  called  cross-lands,  were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  county  sheriff,  but  had  shrieval 
officers  of  their  own. 

2  Pipe  Rolls,  Roll  50,  mem.  19,  18  Edward  II.  Account  for  County  Meath  from  the  Octaves  of  St.  Martin  17  (18  Novem¬ 
ber  1323)  to  the  three  weeks  of  Easter,  18  Edward  II  (April,  1325);  Idem,  Roll  51,  19  Edward  II.  Account  for  Liberty  of 
Wexford  from  Michaelmas  14  to  Michaelmas  19,  1320-1325. 
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William  de  la  ffelde  died  shortly  before  the  12th  of  May,  1324.  His  lands  at  Glynsurd,  which  he 
held  of  the  King  in  capite,  were  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  on  William’s  decease  in  ordinary  course; 
but  the  escheator,  in  his  account,  “answers  nothing,  for  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
said  William,  John  de  la  ffelde,  his  son  and  heir,  had  seisin  and  livery  of  all  of  the  said  lands  and 
tenements  by  writ  dated  12  May,  17  Edward  II”,  1324  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  50,  mem.  10. 
Account  of  William  de  la  Pulle,  Escheator  of  Ireland).  William’s  heir  was  of  full  age  and  presumably 
there  were  no  crown  debts. 

His  widow  was  named  Emma,  and  brought  an  action  in  July  1324,  shortly  after  William’s  death, 
against  John,  the  oldest  son,  to  recover  her  dower  in  Glynsurd  and  Knyghteston.  He  immediately 
delivered  it  to  her  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  149,  mem.  8).  There  is  no  other  known  mention  of  her. 

The  sons  of  William  de  la  ffelde  were: 

1.  John  de  la  ffelde,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  Henry  de  la  ffelde.  As  he  left  no  issue,  an  account  of  him  is  here  given.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  enterprise  and  activity,  so  there  are  a  number  of  references  to  him  especially  in  southern 
Uriel,  where  he  established  himself.  He  first  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1311  on  a  jury  in  Louth  to  try 
one  Gilbert  Olavyn  for  robbery.  The  jury  found  Gilbert  guilty;  he  then  pleaded  benefit  of  clergy; 
it  was  found  that  he  could  read  and  sing,  but  as  no  ordinary  came  to  demand  him  he  was  recommitted 
to  gaol  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Roll  108,  mem.  25).  Henry  must  have  already  held 
lands  in  Louth  at  this  time,  else  he  would  not  have  been  qualified  as  a  juror.  Perhaps  he  had  already 
married  Cecily,  though  there  is  no  reference  to  her  until  later.  His  elder  brother  John  had  married 
circa  1305.  In  Easter,  1314,  Henry  de  la  ffelde  was  one  of  those  to  undertake  that  Simon  Serle,1  “shall 
cross  with  horses  and  arms  to  Scotland  in  the  retinue  of  the  King”,  before  July  8th  following, 
“which,  if  he  do  not  do,  they  are  to  deliver  his  body  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin”  (Justiciary  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Plea  Roll  106,  mem.  1).  Bishop  Reeve’s  transcript  of  Alan’s  Register  at  p.  1082  contains 
the  following:  “John  of  England  confirms  to  Henry  de  Belinges  five  acres  of  land  in  Swerdes,  which 
he  held  of  Roger  Brun  for  five  marks.  These  being  witnesses:  Luke  de  Belinges,  Michael  de  Boding- 
ham,  John  de  Dandon,  Geoffrey  and  Robert  de  Dancy,  Henry  de  la  feld,  and  Roger  Marshal.”  This 
deed  is  followed  by  one  dated  1316  and  is  probably  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date.  In  July,  1318,  Adam 
Stanley  and  Henry  de  la  ffelde  were  fined  as  the  pledges  for  Walter,  son  of  Walter  de  la  More 
(Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  118,  mem.  18;  Pleas  at  Drogheda-Meath  under  the  heading 
“Louth”).  This  reference  makes  it  very  probable  that  Henry  was  already  married  to  Cecily  at  this 
date,  for  Adam  de  Stanley  lived  near  Molavery,  now  Mullary,  a  parish  in  the  south  of  Louth,  and 
it  was  through  Cecily  that  Henry  got  his  lands  in  that  place.  William,  the  father  of  Henry,  had 
lands  at  Drogheda  and,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  his  son,  John,  was  a  matchmaker.  He  may  have 
arranged  the  marriage  for  Henry  while  the  latter  was  still  a  young  man.  In  Michaelmas,  1319, 
Henry  de  la  ffelde  was  summoned  on  a  jury  to  determine  whether  there  had  been  a  disseizin  at 
Drumeskyn,  County  Louth  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  127,  mem.  26).  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
William  de  la  ffelde  and  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  his  son,  as  already  mentioned,  acknowledge  that  they 
owe  £10  7s.  4d.  to  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  128,  mem. 
4).  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Henry  with  his  father.  The  following  spring,  Henry  was  suing  the 
Prior  of  Ardee  and  Roger  Kenfeg,  executors  of  the  testament  of  Walter  de  Douvedale,  for  a  debt 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  13  and  14  Edward  II,  mem.  7).  In  1323  Henry  de  la 
field  was  summoned  on  a  jury  concerning  lands  at  Lysynledagh,  which  had  belonged  to  John  Godred 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  144,  mem.  14).  In  the  following  year  it  appears  Henry  owed  40d.  because 
he  did  not  come  when  summoned  at  Drogheda  Uriel.  He  paid  the  sheriff  20d.,  and  two  entries  later 
show  he  still  owed  the  balance  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  50,  mems.  5  and  6). 

In  July,  1329,  the  Sheriff  of  Louth  had  a  precept  to  take  Roger  Gernon,  Junior,  John  de  Cusak, 
Peter  de  Cusak,  Peter  Hadsore,  Reynold  Hadsore,  John  Clynton  of  Dromcassell,  Mathew  Gernon, 
Henry  de  la  field  and  others,  together  with  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  place  them  in  safe 
custody  in  prison  so  that  he  might  have  them  before  the  justiciar,  etc.  And  the  sheriff  says  they 
are  not  found,  etc.,  and  that  he  took  of  the  goods  of  Henry  de  la  ffelde  five  acres  of  corn  and  ten 
acres  of  oats,  the  price  of  each  two  shillings,  for  which  John  de  la  field,  Knt.,  and  Henry  Albus  of 
the  town  of  Maystereton  Boyd  (Monasterboice)  will  answer  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown  Pleas, 
Roll  160,  at  Drogheda  Uriel  in  the  Quindena  of  St.  John  Baptist,  3  Edward  III).  These  arrests 
followed  the  fight  called  “the  massacre  of  the  Berminghams,”  2  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of 

1  Simon  Serle  was  one  of  those  in  the  company  of  Robert  de  Verdon  in  1312  in  certain  riots  in  Louth,  in  the  course  of 
which  Sir  John  Wogan,  the  justiciar,  was  put  to  flight  and  several  of  his  force  slain.  A  fine  of  £500  was  imposed  upon  the 
county  (Chart ularies  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  pp.  241  and  420). 

2  John  de  Bermingham  was  created  Earl  of  Louth  as  a  reward  for  his  victory  over  Edward  Bruce  at  Faughart  in  1318. 
(For  the  battle  of  Faughart,  see  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  197-206,  and  for  the  massacre  of  the  Berminghams, 
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June  1329  (Annals  of  Ireland,  A.D.  1329,  printed  in  Chartularies,  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  369,  370).  A  new  light  is  thrown  on  this  affair  by  an  entry  in  the  English  Patent  Roll,  (4 
Edward  III,  1330,  which  is  calendared  p.  531)  as  follows:  “May  31:  On  the  prayer  of  Roger 
Gernon  of  Mayn,  John  de  Cusak,  Peter  de  Cusak,  Peter  Haddesore,  John  Clinton  of  Dromcassel 
Reynold  Haddesore,  Mathew  Gernon,  Robert  Clinton,  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  Thomas  More,  Philip  de 
Repenteny,  .  .  .  John  le  White  of  Whiteston,  .  .  .  Henry  Stanley  of  Molauery,  .  .  .  Richard  Taf 
of  Balybragan,  etc.,  for  themselves  and  others  of  the  commonalty  of  County  Uriel,  showing  that 
when  Robert  de  Bermingham  and  other  evildoers,  gathering  to  themselves  a  company  of  armed 
men,  by  assent  of  John  de  Bermyngham,  Earl  of  Louth,  committed  homicides,  arsons,  etc.,  upon 
hue  and  cry  the  sheriff  with  the  posse  comitatus  followed  the  evildoers  to  the  Manor  of  Balybragan, 
and  commanded  the  said  Earl  not  to  receive  them,  but  the  Earl  with  armed  force  assaulted  the 
sheriff  and  slew  several  of  their  following,  in  which  proceedings  wTere  slain  the  said  Earl,  Robert  and 
Peter,  his  brothers,  John  de  Bermyngham,  knight,  William  Fyn  de  Bermyngham,  Simon  Henry 
and  John  de  Bermyngham,  Richard  Tal(bot)  of  Molaghide,  John  Talbot,  etc.  The  King  grants 
pardon  and  restores  chattels.’’  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Henry  and  the  others  were  pardoned  for 
this  action  which  caused  a  great  commotion  in  the  county. 

The  above  references  are  also  of  family  interest  because  they  indicate  with  whom  Henry  was 
associated.  John  de  la  ffelde,  Knt.,  son  of  Robert  de  la  ffelde  and  Isolda,  his  wife,  was  second  cousin 
of  Henry’s  father.  And  if  the  John  de  la  ffelde  of  Ballymolthan,  who  married  Maud,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Isolda,  was  a  younger  brother  of  William  de  la  ffelde,  then  John,  the  knight,  wras  also  a 
brother-in-law  of  Henry’s  uncle.  In  any  event,  John,  the  knight,  by  his  marriage  with  Anastasia 
Stanley  had  established  himself  at  Molavery,  and  his  presence  there  may  have  enabled  William  to 
arrange  a  marriage  for  Henry  wfith  a  lady  living  at  the  same  place.  Indeed  John,  the  knight,  being 
an  only  son,  may  have  been  glad  to  have  his  younger  cousin,  Henry,  with  him.  In  1329-30  is  an 
entry  for  Uriel  that  Henry  de  la  ffelde  owed  40d.  because  having  undertaken  he  did  not  come,  and 
that  Richard  de  la  ffeld  and  Walter  de  la  ffelde  each  owed  20d.  for  the  same  cause  (Pipe  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Roll  51,  4  Edward  III,  and  Roll  55,  5  Edward  III).  Richard  and  Walter  were  brothers  of 
Henry.  About  the  same  time,  Henry  de  la  ffelde  (in  an  entry  for  Meath)  owed  20d.  for  not  prosecut¬ 
ing  (Idem,  Rolls  54-55,  5  Edward  III).  Then  follows  a  curious  entry  under  Louth  for  1331-32.  It 
perhaps  forms  a  sequel  to  the  pardon  for  the  Bermingham  affair.  Henry  de  la  ffeld  accounts  for  five 
marks  of  fine  for  trespass  by  the  pledge  of  Adam  Stanley  and  Walter  de  la  ffeld.  Into  the  treasury, 
nothing,  and  to  the  aforesaid  Henry  five  marks  which  the  King  has  pardoned  to  him,  and  he  is  quit 
(Idem,  Roll  56,  6-7  Edward  III,  mem.  25).  This  Walter  was  doubtless  Henry’s  younger  brother. 

In  October,  1332,  Henry  de  la  ffelde  of  Molavery,  Louth,  and  Cecily,  his  wrife,  and  John  de 
Repenteny  and  Isold,  his  wife,  were  involved  in  litigation  concerning  lands  wdth  John  fitz  Piers 
Kenfeg'  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office,  Plea  Roll,  6  Edward  III,  mem.  1).  It  appears  that 
“Bertram  Napton  was  summoned  to  warrant  unto  Cecily,  wife  of  Henry  de  la  ffeld  of  Molavery, 
one  messuage  and  thirty-six  acres  of  land  in  Molavery  which  John  fitz  Piers  Kenfeg  in  court  claimed 
as  his  right.  And  the  parties  come,  and  Cecily  says  that  Bertram  gave,  and  by  his  charter  confirmed, 
unto  one  Adam  Waleys,  her  former  husband,  and  unto  her  the  said  Cecily,  one  messuage  and  half  a 
carucate  of  land  and  appurtenances  in  Molavery  wdiich  are  the  same  tenements  which  John  fitz  Piers 
now  demands,  and  that  Bertram  bound  himself  and  his  heirs  to  warrant  the  said  tenements  unto  the 
aforesaid  Adam  and  Cecily  and  their  assigns  forever,  and  she  produced  a  charter  in  the  name  of 
the  said  Bertram  which  bears  witness  to  this.  Bertram  warrants  unto  her  the  tenements  in  question, 
and  John  fitz  Piers  recovers  his  seizin  thereof  against  Henry  and  Cecily,  who  have  other  lands  from 
Bertram  of  like  value,  and  Bertram  was  in  mercy  for  unjust  detention.”  This  wras  in  1335  (Plea  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Roll  166,  mems.  2  and  3,  and  20).  The  entry  is  of  value,  as  it  shows  how  Henry  came  to 
have  lands  at  Molavery  and  also  that  Cecily,  who  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Bertram  Napton, 
was  already  a  wfidow  when  he  married  her.  Younger  sons,  not  having  property  themselves,  seem  to 
have  quite  frequently  married  widows  with  property.  Note  the  case  of  Hugh  de  la  ffelde,  younger 
brother  of  Reynold.  The  litigation  seems  not  to  have  been  settled  immediately,  for  in  Easter,  1336, 
Cecilia,  wife  of  Henry  de  la  ffelde  of  Molavery,  put  in  her  place  Henry,  her  husband,  against  John, 
son  of  Peter  Kenfeg,  in  a  plea  of  trespass  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  174,  mem.  1).  And 
in  1337  .  .  .  de  Napton  brought  a  writ  of  Novel  Disseizin  against  Bertram  de  Napton  and  Henry 
de  la  ffelde  and  Cecilia,  his  wife,  concerning  tenements  in  Molavery  and  Kernyeston,  but  defaulted 
(Idem,  Plea  Roll  177,  mem.  13).  His  pledges  were  Bertram  de  Napton  and  John,  son  of  Peter  de 

Idem,  p.  227).  Of  the  places  mentioned,  “Ballybragan,”  now  Braganstown,  in  the  Parish  of  Stabannan  in  the  Barony  of  Ardee; 
“Drumcashel”  is  in  the  same  parish,  a  little  to  the  south;  “Mayn”  is  perhaps  the  Parish  of  Maine,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Braganstown;  “Molanery”  (Mullary)  is  a  parish  in  the  Barony  of  Ferrard. 
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Kenfeg.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  land  at  Kernyeston  (now  Kearneystown  in  the  Parish  of 
Mullary)  which  seems  also  to  have  come  from  Bertram  de  Napton,  perhaps  in  satisfaction  of  the 
above  warranty. 

In  1335  Henry  de  la  ffelde  was  one  of  those  to  go  pledge  for  John  Clynton,  Sheriff  of  Uriel,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  issues  of  the  county  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  8  and  9  Edward  III, 
mem.  50).  In  the  same  year,  he  was  one  of  the  pledges  for  Richard  Chaumberlyn  to  prosecute,  and 
was  in  mercy  for  his  failure  to  prosecute  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  171,  mem.  9)  also  in 
Louth.  In  the  next  year  he  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  litigation  with  Henry  de  Stanley  of 
Molavery  (Idem,  Plea  Roll  174,  mem.  9,  defective).  About  the  same  date  Henry  de  la  ffelde  owed  20 
pence  in  a  Louth  account  because  he  did  not  come  when  summoned  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  68, 
mems.  2  and  3).  In  1336  Henry  and  Cecily  were  sued  by  John  Berkeley  for  lands.  The  latter  defaulted, 
and  he  and  his  pledges  of  prosecution  Roger,  son  of  Roger  Gernon,  and  Richard  Swayn  were  in  mercy 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office,  Plea  Rolls  9-10  Edward  III,  mems.  58,  65). 

In  an  account  covering  the  period  from  April,  1336,  to  February,  1338,  appears  the  entry  “Henry 
de  la  field  accounts  for  £20  11s.  Od.  of  his  chattels  confiscated  to  the  King  for  flight.”  Into  the  treas¬ 
ury,  nothing,  and  to  Richard  Taaf,  Sheriff,  £20,  and  he  owes  11s.  (Idem,  Roll  60,  mem.  2).  What  the 
cause  of  his  flight  was  is  not  stated,  but  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  what  follows.  The  fine  was  a 
large  one  for  those  times.  In  January,  1337,  Henry  de  la  ffelde  sued  Roger  le  Blake  (Black)  and  Rich¬ 
ard  le  Blake,  alleging  that  on  Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  (10  Edward  III,  November, 
1336),  at  Balygeth,  in  the  Parish  of  Ardcath,  Upper  Duleek,  Meath,  they  took  ten  crannocks  of  corn 
and  ten  crannocks  of  oats  of  the  price  of  100  shillings,  and  also  carried  away  his  goods  there  to  the 
value  of  40  shillings,  whereby  he  has  damage  to  the  value  of  10  pounds.  The  defendants  demand  that 
this  be  inquired  into  by  the  country,  and  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  summon  a  jury  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Roll  172,  mem.  11).  In  February,  1337,  William  (de  Paul),  Bishop  of  Meath,  Julian  Aundon, 
Roger  Blak,  John  Blak  of  Balygeth,  Thomas  Martyn,  Richard  Rath,  Chaplain,  and  Richard  Randolf 
of  Duleek,  “were  attached  to  answer  Henry  de  la  ffelde  of  a  plea  wherefore  they  with  force  and  arms 
did  commit  an  assault  upon  him  the  said  Henry  at  Balygeth,  and  did  him  forestall,  beat,  wound  and 
illtreat,  and  did  take  and  carry  away  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  value  of  20  pounds,  namely  on  the 
Monday  next  after  the  Purification  (11  Edward  III,  3  February  1337),  at  Balygeth,  whereby  he  is 
damaged  to  the  value  of  100  pounds.  And  the  aforesaid  Bishop,  Julian  and  the  rest,  come  and  say  that 
Henry  ought  not  to  answer,  because  they  say  he  is  excommunicate,  and  they  produce  in  court  the 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (David  Mageraghty)  which  testifies  this.  Therefore,  the  parties 
were  without  day”.  In  Easter,  1337,  John  Tancard,  Robert  de  Cruys,  Richard  Curragh  and  Richard 
de  Cruys  were  mainpernors  to  have  his  body  before  the  justiciar  at  Droghada,  Meath,  at  his  next 
coming  (Idem,  Plea  Roll  177,  mem.  1).  “Afterwards,  from  Easter  Day  in  fifteen  days,  13  Edward  III 
(April,  1339),  Henry  comes  and  says  that  he  is  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
produces  in  court  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh  which  testifies  this,  and  the  suit  is  re¬ 
vived  and  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  have  the  defendants  in  court”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  172, 
mems.  24,  30,  and  Roll  181,  mems.  33,  36).  Henry  recovered  judgment,  for  in  a  cause  at  Drogheda- 
Meath  in  June,  1339,  Henry  took  judgment  by  default  against  William  Bishop  of  Meath  and  Juliana 
Dundon  (Julian  Aundon),  and  they  were  attached  and  their  chattels  forfeited  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Plea  Roll  187,  mem.  13).  These  references  show  Henry  holding  lands  at  Balgeath  in  Meath  as 
well  as  at  Molavery  in  Louth.  Whether  these  lands  also  came  through  his  wife  Cecily  does  not  appear, 
but  as  already  shown,  his  father,  William,  at  one  time  held  lands  in  Meath.  The  cause  of  his  excom¬ 
munication  is  not  stated,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  on  the  representation  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath  of  what  happened  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1337,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  flight  already  mentioned  for  which  Henry  had  to  pay  a  large 
fine. 

In  1337,  in  County  Dublin,  Henry  de  la  field  brought  an  action  against  Nicholas  fitz  Riry  for  a 
trespass  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  178,  mem.  1).  In  1340  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  under  County 
Louth,  was  fined  20d.  because  he  did  not  come  when  summoned  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  61, 
mem.  2,  and  Roll  62,  mem.  3).  This  amount  he  paid  two  years  later  (Idem,  Roll  64,  mem.  1).  In  1344 
occurred  the  curious  entry:  “The  King,  reciting  that  John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde,  has  shown  that 
whereas  in  the  King’s  Court,  before  John  Gernonn  and  his  associates,  justices  of  the  King's  bench  of 
Dublin,  he  did  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  present  reign,  1343,  recover  against  John  and  Henry, 
sons  of  William  de  la  field,  seizin  of  the  Manor  of  Skydeuth,  next  Balygegh,  the  same  (John  and 
Henry)  have  a  second  time  disseizined  him  unjustly,  orders  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  to  take  with  him 
(the  keepers  of  the  pleas  of  the  Crown),  go  to  the  lands,  make  inqifiry,  etc.,  and  certify,  etc.,  Dublin, 
April  20”  (Rotulorum  Patentium  et  Clausorum  Cancellariae  Hiberniae  Calendarium,  Part  I,  Record 
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Commission,  pp.  46b  and  47,  Close  Rolls  17  and  18  Edward  III).  This  entry  shows  John  de  la 
ffelde  second  of  Glynsurd  (ffeldeston)  suing  his  father  and  uncle  over  lands  presumably  given  him  in 
frank  marriage.  The  matter  is  more  fully  discussed  hereafter.  In  1343,  in  Uriel,  Henry  was  main- 
prized  to  appear  by  his  brothers,  John  de  la  ffelde  and  Walter  de  la  ffelde  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Rolls  16  and  17  Edward  III,  mem.  27).  At  the  same  term  there  is  a  memorandum  of  a  suit  by 
the  King  against  Agnes,  widow  of  Walter  Dovedale,  and  others  and  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  for  that  goods 
to  the  value  of  48  pounds,  late  belonging  to  the  said  Walter,  are  alleged  to  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  said  Henry.  The  said  Walter  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  late  King,  father  of  the  King  that 
now  is  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  16  and  17  Edward  III,  mem.  28).  This  was  perhaps 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  action  Henry  had  brought  against  Walter  de  Dovedale  in  1320  (see 
above).  Then  follows,  under  Drogheda,  Uriel,  .  .  .  “summonses  issuing  in  Easter  Term,  17  Edward 
III.  Item  upon  the  remainder  of  the  account  for  County  Dublin,  which  begins  thus:  Henry  de  la 
ffelde,  20  pence  for  that  he  did  not  come  when  summoned  ”  (Idem,  mem.  35).  Then  also  in  Uriel,  “the 
sheriff  was  commanded  to  cause  48  pounds  to  be  levied  of  the  lands  of  Henry  de  la  field”  (Idem, 
mems.  46  and  49).  Probably  the  same  48  pounds  involved  in  the  Douvedale  suit.  There  is  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  1345  of  receipt  from  Henry  de  la  ffelde  of  20  pence  because  he  did  not  come  when  summoned 
in  the  year  1342  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  65).  In  the  same  year  Henry  went  pledge  for  Richard 
Newent,  clerk,  late  treasurer  in  the  parts  of  Ulster  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  19  and 
30  Edward  III,  mems.  10  and  24).  A  couple  of  years  later,  Robert  de  la  field  was  one  of  the  pledges  for 
Richard  Newent  in  County  Dublin  in  the  same  matter  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  21 
and  22  Edward  III,  mem.  26).  In  1347  Henry  de  la  field  sued  Henry  Stanley  del  Stonhous  for  a  tres¬ 
pass  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him  at  Molavery  in  1334  in  that  he  did  reap,  mow  and  carry 
away  the  crop  of  eight  acres  of  corn  worth  20  shillings  each,  and  of  six  acres  of  meadow  worth  six 
shillings  each,  and  the  jury  found  Henry  (Stanley)  not  guilty.  Therefore,  Henry  (de  la  ffelde)  was  in 
mercy  for  false  claim  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  203,  mem.  23).  At  the  same  term  in 
Meath  (Trim),  William  Mauveysyn  and  his  pledges,  Henry  de  la  ffelde  and  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  were 
fined  for  failure  to  prosecute  (Idem,  Plea  Roll  207,  mem.  8).  This  entry  is  particularly  interesting,  for 
it  is  the  first  mention  of  Henry  in  Meath  with  his  brother,  Richard.  The  latter  had  acquired  property 
in  Cushinstown,  Dunboyne,  and  settled  there  as  will  appear  in  the  account  of  him  hereafter.  Then  in 
an  account  for  County  Uriel  in  1346-48,  it  appeared  that  Henry,  son  of  William  de  la  field,  accounted 
in  1347  in  the  Remembrancer’s  account  for  County  Dublin  for  20  pence  for  a  false  claim  (Pipe  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Roll  65,  mem.  2).  Here  Henry  in  Uriel  was  called  son  of  William,  and  the  false  claim  was, 
no  doubt,  his  claim  against  Henry  Stanley  above  mentioned.  In  the  same  year,  in  Louth,  Henry  de  la 
ffelde  sued  Stephen  Fernon  of  Molavery  for  a  trespass,  and  paid  the  20  pence  for  license  to  procure  a 
better  bill  —  a  usual  device  for  abandoning  a  suit  before  hearing.  John  de  la  field,  his  brother,  was 
pledge  for  Henry  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  203,  mem.  14),  In  Easter  of  1348,  the  stew¬ 
ards  and  bailiffs  of  Drogheda  ex  parte  Meath  (the  town  lay  part  in  Meath,  part  in  Louth,  the  two 
parts  being  separated  by  the  River  Boyne)  were  commanded  to  account  for  the  farm  of  said  town. 
They  appeared  and  had  a  further  day  by  the  pledge  of  Walter  Dexcester,  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  William 
Blak,  and  Peter  Wycombe  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  21  and  22  Edward  III,  mem. 
36).  In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  had  been  summoned  in  Uriel  (Louth) 
to  inquire  whether  Henry  de  la  field  took  goods  and  chattels  which  were  without  the  seizin  of  the 
King  (Idem,  Rolls  21  and  22  Edward  III,  mems.  29  and  41).  At  the  same  date,  the  sheriff  was  com¬ 
manded  to  cause  38  pounds  to  be  levied  of  the  lands  of  Henry  de  la  field  in  Louth  (Idem,  Rolls  21  and 
22  Edward  III,  mems.  28,  29  and  41).  A  similar  command  to  levy  36  pounds  on  his  lands  in  Uriel  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Trinity  term  followings  (Idem,  Rolls  21  and  22  Edward  III,  mem.  55).  What  these  large 
sums  were  for  does  not  appear.  In  the  following  Michaelmas,  also  in  Uriel,  the  sheriff  was  commanded 
to  levy  48  pounds  on  the  lands  of  Henry  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  22  and  23  Edward 
III,  mem.  7).  This  was  probably  the  Dovedale  debt  again.  Henry  seems  to  have  died  or  disappeared 
in  this  year,  1348,  for  though  his  debts  and  his  lands  are  subsequently  mentioned,  there  is  no  further 
reference  to  him  as  living. 

It  is  curious  that  though  Henry  de  la  ffelde  lived  in  the  same  place  as  John  de  la  ffelde,  the  knight, 
and  was  son  of  his  second  cousin,  yet  John,  the  knight,  is  associated  with  him  only  once  and  then  as 
pledge.  His  brothers,  John,  Richard  and  Walter,  however,  seem  to  have  been  loyal  to  Henry  and  to 
have  helped  him  in  his  troubles.  One  of  the  summonses,  issued  in  1365,  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  debts 
not  paid  for  county  Uriel  for  the  year  1359,  begins  “from  Henry  de  la  field  .  .  .  Hervyeston,  for 
disseizin,  half  a  mark”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  39  and  40  Edward  III,  mem.  12, 
defective).  In  1376  appeared  an  entry  in  an  account  for  County  Uriel  (1362-64)  that  Richard 
Chamberleyn  (see  reference  to  the  same  man,  supra,  in  the  year  1335)  owes  £15  of  the  chattels  of 
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Henry  de  la  field,  forfeited  by  the  pledges  noted  in  the  roll  for  anno  9,  1335  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Roll  72).  In  1416  day  is  given  to  Walter  Plunket,  free  tenant  of  ten  carucates  of  land  late  of  Anas¬ 
tasia  de  Stanley,  Philip  Rath,  William  Napton,  clerk,  and  Henry  de  la  field  in  Molaferne  and  Kervi- 
leston,  which  are  holden  of  Christopher  Holywod  as  of  his  Manor  of  Hagard  by  40  shillings  regal 
service,  to  be  here  in  the  quindena  of  St.  Michael  to  answer  unto  the  King  wherefore  they  ought  not 
to  account  to  the  King  for  the  said  40  shillings  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  4  Henry  V, 
mem.  78).  The  places  mentioned  are  evidently  those  with  which  Henry  had  been  associated  in  Louth 
from  the  first,  and  we  may  suspect  that  the  names  given  are  corruptions  of  Molavery  and  Kerneyes- 
ton  (see  under  the  year  1337,  supra).  The  naming  of  Anastasia  Stanley  shows  she  had  survived  her 
husband,  John  de  la  field,  the  knight,  and  evidently  Henry  had  outlived  his  wife,  Cecily,  for  he  and 
not  she  is  named.  Neither  Henry  nor  Anastasia  were  alive  in  1416. 

3.  Richard  de  la  field,  as  he  established  a  family  at  Cushinstown  in  Dunboyne,  Meath,  and  left 
issue,  an  account  of  him  will  be  found  hereafter. 

4.  Walter  de  la  flelde,  though  he  had  a  son  also  named  Walter,  his  further  descendants,  if  any,  can¬ 
not  be  traced.  The  first  mention  of  him  comes  up  in  a  curious  way  in  1323  as  follows:  “The  Assize 
comes  to  be  cognizant  whether  Emma  Forester,  Julian  Forester,  Richard  de  la  flelde  and  Walter  de  la 
flelde,  unjustly  disseizined  Richard,  son  of  Roger  Chaunflour,  of  his  free  tenement  in  Stradbaly  (a 
place  adjoining  Glynsurd  in  county  Dublin.  Among  the  possessions  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  at 
the  dissolution  was  villata  de  Strodbally  juxta  ffeldiston,  Chartularies,  p.  70).  And  he  complains  that 
they  disseizined  him  of  two  acres  there.  And  Richard  de  la  flelde,  by  his  bailiff,  comes  and  says  that 
he  has  nothing  in  the  aforesaid  land,  nor  does  he  at  present  claim  to  have,  neither  has  he  done  any 
injury  or  disseizin  there,  and  he  demands  that  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  Assize.  And  Walter  de  la 
flelde,  by  his  bailiff,  comes  and  (as  tenant  of  one  stang  of  land  belonging  to  the  tenement  that  is  put 
in  view)  says  that  there  is  a  Walter,  son  of  William  de  la  flelde,  and  another  Walter,  son  of  John  de  la 
flelde,  in  the  same  county,  and  it  is  not  specified  in  the  writ  which  Walter  is  complained  of;  and  if  it 
be  found  that  there  is  not  another  Walter,  then  he  says  that  he  has  done  no  injury  or  disseizin,  and 
he  demands  that  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  Assize,  etc.,  etc.”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  144,  mem. 
25,  and  Roll  145,  mem.  8).  The  Assize  found  that  Emma,  Julian  and  Richard  de  la  flelde  did  unjustly 
disseizin  Richard,  son  of  Roger  Chaunflour  of  said  lands.  Asked  whether  the  aforesaid  Walter  also  un¬ 
justly  disseizined  him  or  not,  they  say  he  did  not.  Asked  concerning  the  damage  they  say  one  mark 
(Idem,  Roll  145,  mem.  19).  Next  he  was  mentioned  in  Uriel  (Louth)  in  1330,  when  he  and  his  brothers, 
Henry  and  Richard,  were  each  fined  because  having  undertaken,  they  did  not  come,  Walter  was 
fined  20  pence  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  51).  The  next  year  all  three  still  owed  the  same  amounts 
for  the  same  cause  (Idem,  Roll  55).  In  1331-32  Walter  de  la  field  and  Adam  Stanley  went  pledge  for 
Henry  de  la  flelde  for  a  fine  of  five  marks  (Idem,  Roll  56,  mem.  25).  This  was  also  in  Louth.  Then  there 
is  no  reference  to  him  until  1343,  when  he  was  charged  with  having  murdered  Adam  Russell  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  was  acquitted  (Plea  Roll  of  Ireland,  Crown  Pleas,  Roll  200,  mem.  2).  In  Easter  of  the  same 
year,  he  with  his  brother,  John  de  la  flelde,  in  Uriel  mainprized  their  brother,  Henry,  presumably  in 
connection  with  the  Dovedale  (or  Dowdall)  debt  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  16  and 
17  Edward  III,  mem.  27).  In  1342,  in  Dublin,  John  de  la  flelde,  Walter  de  la  flelde,  Thomas  Ken, 
Robert  Gas  and  Henry  Rydelston  as  pledges  for  Henry  Troycock  charged  with  a  felony  had  paid  10 
marks  fine  for  him  (Irish  Exchequer  Accts.,  Roll  241,  mem.  9).  In  the  autumn  of  1343,  in  Uriel  in  two 
different  matters,  Walter  de  la  flelde  went  pledge  in  one  case  for  Adam  de  Wodeford  (Exchequer 
Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  17  Edward  III,  mem.  10)  and  in  the  other  for  Adam  de  Napton,  Sheriff 
of  Uriel  (Idem,  mem.  20).  This  is  the  last  certain  reference  to  this  Walter.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
him  and  he  may  or  may  not  have  been  still  living  in  1346  when  the  following  reference  appears  to  his 
son.  “Assize  of  Novel  Disseizin.  If  Henry  Stanley  of  the  Stonhous  1  and  Walter,  son  of  Walter  de  la 
field,  unjustly  disseizined  John,  son  of  William  Stanley,  of  his  free  tenement  in  Molavery.  And  Walter 
does  not  come,  nor  was  he  attached,  for  that  he  was  not  found,  nor  has  he  bailiff  or  anything  whereby 
he  can  be  attached.  Therefore,  let  the  Assize  be  taken  therein  against  him  through  his  default,”  etc. 
(Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  203,  mem.  2).  What  became  of  this  son  of  Walter  is  not  known 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  other  children. 

5.  Nicholas  de  la  flelde.  There  is  but  one  reference  to  this  man.  In  this  it  appears  that  in  1318  Rich¬ 
ard  de  la  flelde  in  Louth  sued  this  Nicholas  de  la  flelde  for  a  trespass  and  then  settled  the  suit,  the  old¬ 
est  brother,  John,  having  gone  pledge  for  Richard  for  the  fine  required  for  leave  to  withdraw  (Justi¬ 
ciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  118,  mem.  17).  This  appears  to  have  been  a  quarrel  between  brothers 


1  There  is  a  townland  called  Stonehouse  in  the  Parish  of  Mullary,  Barony  of  Ferrard,  County  Louth,  which  no  doubt 
represents  this  place. 
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settled  perhaps  by  the  efforts  of  the  oldest.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  this  Nicholas  was  one  of 
these  brothers  except  his  name,  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  this  branch  of  the  family,  and 
the  circumstances  that  he  is  mentioned  in  Louth,  where  the  name  Nicholas  was  not  used  at  all,  by 
the  branch  of  the  family  descended  from  Nichola  which  had  lived  there  for  a  number  of  generations. 

6.  Thomas  de  la  ffeld.  The  information  about  this  brother  is  almost  as  scant  as  that  relating  to 
Nicholas.  The  first  reference  is  in  Easter,  1325,  when  an  action  was  brought  against  him,  his  brother, 
Richard  de  la  ffelde,  and  a  number  of  others,  by  John  Cristofre  for  an  assault  committed  at  Grenok 
(Greenoge  in  barony  of  Ratoath),  in  Meath.  Richard  was  found  guilty  and  Thomas  presumably  so 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  150,  mem.  3;  Roll  151,  mems.  1,  4  and  9;  and  Rolls  Office  Counter  Roll, 
18  Edward  II,  mem.  12).  Next  he  was  mentioned  in  October,  1339,  when  William  Kymworth,  Nicho¬ 
las  Tankard  and  Thomas,  son  of  William  de  la  ffelde,  in  Dublin,  acknowledged  themselves  bound  unto 
John  de  Grauntsete  in  four  marks  of  silver  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  13  and  14 
Edward  III,  mem.  6).  The  only  other  known  mention  of  him  is  in  1351,  when  Robert  de  Belynges 
brought  a  bill  of  account  against  Thomas,  son  of  William  de  la  ffelde,  which  suit  was  subsequently 
settled  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  209,  mem.  10). 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  William  4  de  la  ffelde  —  1295-1324 

In  William’s  time,  up  to  the  fateful  year  1315,  Ireland  was  more  prosperous  than  ever.  During 
most  of  this  period  John  Wogan,  Lord  of  Picton  Castle  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  justiciar,  though  in  his 
frequent  visits  to  England  he  left  others  as  his  locum  tenentes.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  as  having 
summoned  in  1297  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  representative  principle  was 
adopted,  at  least  as  regards  knights  of  the  shire;  and  to  subsequent  parliaments,  held  under  him  in 
1300  and  1310,  representatives  of  the  principal  cities  and  boroughs  were  likewise  summoned.  Richard 
de  Burgh,  called  “the  Red  Earl,”  son  of  Earl  Walter,  ruled  Ulster  and  Connaught  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  Ireland.  He  had,  indeed,  a  quarrel  with  John  Fitz  Thomas,  now 
head  of  the  Geraldines,  recalling  that  between  his  father  and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  but  it  was  eventu¬ 
ally  settled  by  agreement  and  the  settlement  sealed  by  intermarriages  between  the  families.  In  1308 
the  aged  Geoffrey  de  Geynville  retired  into  a  monastery,  and  the  lordship  of  Trim  passed  to  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  had  married  Geoffrey’s  granddaughter  and  heiress. 

To  the  campaigns  of  Edward  I  in  Flanders  and  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Ulster  and  John  Fitz  Thomas 
and  others  led  contingents  of  men,  and  large  stores  of  provisions  for  the  armies  were  sent  from  Ire¬ 
land.  Of  the  de  la  ffelde  family,  we  have  evidence  that  Hugh,  younger  son  of  Bertram  de  la  ffelde,  was 
away  on  the  King’s  service  in  Trinity  term,  1297,  being  no  doubt  one  of  those  who  joined  the  muster 
in  London  on  July  7th  in  that  year  for  the  campaign  in  Flanders;  and  again  that  he  served  in  Scotland 
under  Wogan  the  justiciar  in  the  latter  half  of  1301,  when  during  his  absence  some  of  his  cattle  and 
goods  were  stolen  (Printed  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol  I,  p.  367).  Also  in  1303-04  one  Adam  de  la  ffelde 
with  six  companions  (soldarii)  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  Lochmaban  in  Annandale 
which  had  been  taken  from  Robert  Bruce  in  1299  (Calendar  of  Documents,  Scotland,  Vol  IV,  pp. 
470-71),  and  he  was  probably  the  Adam  de  la  ffelde,  descended  from  Thomas  fitzAdam,  found  in 
County  Waterford  in  1306-17. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  I,  when  the  reins  of  government  fell  into  the  weak  and  irresolute  hands 
of  his  son,  the  mishandling  of  affairs  in  England  soon  produced  a  disastrous  effect  on  Ireland.  The 
Scottish  invasion  of  1315-18  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  vacillating  policy  pursued  by  the 
King,  ending  in  the  debacle  of  Bannockburn  in  1314.  In  three  successive  campaigns  in  Ulster,  Meath 
and  Kildare,  Edward  Bruce  made  it  manifest  that  the  feudal  host,  with  its  undisciplined  Irish  follow¬ 
ing,  was  no  match  for  the  Scottish  veterans.  None  of  the  principal  walled  towns  were  taken,  but  many 
a  prosperous  manor  was  laid  waste  and  many  a  homestead  ruined.  The  Irish  in  many  places  seized 
the  opportunity  to  rise  sporadically  and  plunder  their  English  neighbors.  There  was  no  concert 
amongst  them,  and  the  risings  were  put  down  one  after  the  other,  but  the  effort  to  quell  them  diverted 
energy  which  should  have  been  directed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Scots.  Robert  Bruce  then  joined  his 
brother,  and  early  in  1317,  appearing  suddenly  at  Slane  in  Meath,  the  two  brothers  swept  aside  the 
forces  led  by  the  Earl  of  Ulster  and  threatened  Dublin.  The  citizens  rose  to  the  occasion,  fired  the 
suburbs,  and  strengthened  their  defences.  The  Scots,  seeing  their  determination,  and  having  taken 
Castleknock  and  held  its  lord,  Richard  Tyrel,  to  ransom,  passed  on,  plundering  and  burning  as  they 
went,  through  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Kilkenny  and  the  Butler  district  of  Ormond  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Limerick.  But  the  Irish  did  not  give  them  the  support  they  expected,  and  there  was  a 
grievous  famine,  not  confined  to  Ireland,  during  the  past  two  years.  Weakened  and  exhausted,  the 
Scots  retired  to  Ulster,  and  their  King  returned  home  without  having  attained  his  object.  When  at 
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length,  on  October  14,  1318,  Edward  Bruce  fell  at  the  battle  of  Faughart,  near  Dundalk,  a  cry  of  re¬ 
lief  arose  from  both  Irish  and  English. 

The  family  of  de  la  ffelde,  including  the  sons  of  William  de  la  ffelde,  must  have  borne  their  part  in 
these  three  years  and  a  half  of  warfare,  and  the  property  of  the  branch  near  Dundalk  at  least  probably 
suffered.  In  the  account  of  this  branch  it  is  noted  how  a  neighbor,  Thomas  de  Stanley,  who  was  found 
guilty  in  April,  1315,  of  various  felonies,  afterwards  obtained  remission  of  half  his  fine  “because  of  his 
good  services  against  the  hostile  Irish  and  Scots  in  the  parts  of  Dundalk.”  This  remission  was  pre¬ 
sumably  after  June  29th,  when  the  Scots  entered  that  town. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Scottish  invasion  was  economical  and  moral  rather  than  political. 
There  was  at  first  little  change  in  the  relative  powers  of  the  two  races  in  Ireland.  Both  were  weakened 
and  demoralized  by  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  The  bonds  of  society  were  relaxed,  and  from  this  time 
we  may  note  an  increasing  turbulence  and  lawlessness  among  Anglo-Normans  and  Irish  alike. 


JOHN6  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  William 4,  Henry 3 

The  first  mention  of  him  was  in  April,  1305,  when  his  father,  William,  entered  into  the  contract, 
already  set  forth  in  full  (Supra,  p.  45),  with  Sir  John  de  Tuit  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  John  with 
one  of  Sir  John  de  Tuit’s  daughters  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  79,  mem.  19). 

This  contract  evidently  contemplated  a  prompt  marriage,  for  one  of  the  terms  is  that  if  John  de 
la  ffelde  should  succumb  to  fate  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  making  the  agreement,  then  his  wife 
shall  be  quit  of  the  payment  of  the  rent  in  which  she  stands  bound  unto  the  said  William  for  the 
three  years  above  named.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  John  was  born  not  less  than  fifteen 
years  before  the  date. 

Whether  he  married  Alice  de  Tuit  or  Margaret,  her  sister,  does  not  appear,  but  in  either  case  she 
must  have  been  dead,  without  leaving  issue  surviving,  by  November,  1316,  for  in  that  month  this 
John  de  la  ffelde  and  Johan,  his  then  wife,  with  others  were  being  sued  concerning  lands  at  Knyghes- 
ton,1 2  Wyndmilton,  and  elsewhere  within  the  Manor  of  Swords  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office 
Plea  Roll,  10  Edward  II,  mem.  25,  102  and  103);  and  in  Easter,  1317,  John  de  Tuit  had  execution 
against  William  de  la  ffelde,  the  father,  for  forty  marks  of  silver  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office 
Plea  Roll,  10  Edward  II,  mems.  12,  30  and  33).  Probably  a  pai't  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  William  in 
case  the  daughter  of  John  de  Tuit  died  without  issue. 

Meanwhile,  in  August,  1314,  John  had  been  one  of  the  pledges  for  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  100 
shillings  by  Alan  and  William  sons  of  William  Fitz  Warin  and  others  who  were  charged  with  robbing 
houses  of  Elias  de  Esshebourne  in  Dublin  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  109,  mem.  2).  On  the  13th  of 
July,  1318,  .  .  .  de  la  ffelde  and  John  de  la  ffelde  witnessed  a  release  by  Warin  Oweyn  of  lands  in 
Rathmony,  in  the  parish  of  Lusk,  to  Adam  le  Blund  of  Arclo  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  122,  mem. 
24).  And  in  Easter,  1319,  John  de  la  ffelde  and  William  de  la  ffelde  were  sued  by  John,  son  of  William 
Daundon,  for  detention  of  cattle  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  126,  mem.  3).  And  this  action  was  still 
going  on  in  1321  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  134,  mem.  20,  and  133,  mem.  13).  In  July,  1318,  John 
seems  to  have  gone  pledge  for  his  brother,  Richard,  in  Louth,  to  permit  the  latter  to  withdraw  from  a 
suit  he  had  brought  at  Drogheda,  Louth,  against  another  brother,  Nicholas  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Justiciary  Roll  118,  mem.  17).  On  1  July  1324,  John  de  la  ffelde,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  gave 
dowrer  to  Emma,  the  widow,  in  the  manors  of  Glynsurd  and  Knightstown  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll 
149,  mem.  8),  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  paid  five  shillings’  service  for  Glynsurd  (Irish  Exchequer 
Accts.,  Roll  238,  mem.  15).  It  appears  that  John  entered  upon  Glynsurd  immediately  after  his  fath¬ 
er’s  death  by  writ  dated  12  May  1324;  therefore  the  Escheator,  William  de  la  Pulle,  though  the  lands 
were  taken  into  the  King’s  hand,  had  nothing  to  account  for  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  50,  mem.  10). 

John  de  la  ffelde  was  made  sheriff  of  Dublin  by  commission  dated  5  June  1326  2  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  19  Edward  II,  mem.  35).  Then  follow  a  number  of  references  to  him  as  sheriff  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  157,  mems.  19,  21  and  23).  His  term  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  October, 
1326,  for  Richard  fitz  Aubrey  was  summoned  to  appear  before  him  on  the  Wednesday  next  after  the 
octaves  of  St.  Michael.  He  failed  to  do  so  and  was  summoned  to  appear  before  Geoffrey  de  Brande- 
wod,  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  on  the  Wednesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Roll  158,  mem.  12).  His  accountings  as  sheriff  are  in  the  same  year  (Irish  Exchequer  Accts.,  Roll  239, 
mem.  2).  The  next  year,  1327,  Adam  Ridliston  and  John  Basset  acknowledged  that  they  owed  John, 

1  The  former  is,  of  course,  Knightstown  in  the  Parish  of  Lusk,  which  had  come  to  the  family  through  Parnel,  wife  of  Henry3, 
but  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  corrupted  into  Wimbletown  in  the  same  parish. 

2  Normally  a  new  sheriff  was  appointed  to  act  from  November;  probably  in  this  case  a  vacancy  was  created  by  the  death 
of  the  previous  sheriff. 
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son  of  William  de  la  ffelde,  a  debt  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  159,  mem.  28).  Further  en¬ 
tries  concerning  his  accounts  as  late  sheriff  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for  1329  (43rd  Report, 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  p.  33).  Then,  in  1330,  he  again  payed  five  shillings’  service  for 
Glynsurd  (Irish  Exchequer  Accts.,  Roll  239,  mem.  16).  Evidently  he  had  no  desire  to  be  sheriff  again, 
as  indicated  by  an  entry  in  the  Patent  Roll  for  1330,  granting  him  exemption  for  life  “from  being  put 
on  assizes,  juries  or  recognizances  and  from  appointment  as  mayor,  sheriff,  coroner  or  bailiff,  or  min¬ 
ister  of  the  King  against  his  will”  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  English,  4  Edward  III,  Part  II,  mem.  37, 

1330,  26  August). 

In  Easter  Term,  1331,  John  recovered  judgment  to  the  amount  of  20  shillings  against  Gregory  de 
Cruys  for  having  stolen  his  horse  at  Glynsorde  in  1312  —  a  curious  example  of  the  law’s  delay  (Justi¬ 
ciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office,  Plea  Roll  1  Q,  48,  9,  mem.  10,  5  Edward  III).  This  was  an  average 
price  for  an  ordinary  horse  in  those  times.  He  was  apparently  then,  in  1312,  living  at  home  at  his 
father’s  house.  Presumably  his  first  wife  was  dead  and  he  had  not  married  again.  In  the  same  year, 

1331,  he  went  pledge  for  John  de  Seynt  Michel  (Idem,  mem.  15).  In  1331  John  was  still  accounting 
for  what  he  as  late  sheriff  owed  the  Crown  and  was  then  indebted  in  the  sum  of  £6  5s.  6d.  (Pipe  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Roll  54,  5  Edward  III).  Robert  de  Taunton  sued  him  for  trespass  in  1333,  but  he  did  not 
appear  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office,  Plea  Roll  2  dors.  3,  16,  mem.  36),  and  in  1335  he  was 
one  of  those  to  go  pledge  for  Walter  de  la  Hyde  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  8  and  9 
Edward  III,  mem.  37).  In  1336-37  he  sued  Roger,  son  of  Roger  Gernon,  for  a  debt  of  £100  (Plea  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Roll  172,  mems.  19  and  30,  and  Roll  181,  mem.  18).  Possibly  this  debt  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  marriage  of  John’s  oldest  son,  also  called  John,  to  Margery,  daughter  of  Roger 
Gernon.  Two  years  later  he  and  two  others  “account  for  10s.  because  they  did  not  have  corn  to  make 
assay”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  12  Edward  III,  mem.  5).  The  entry  is  defective  and  the  meaning  not 
clear.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  pleas  of  the  market  to  examine  measures  and  weights,  seal  those 
that  were  correct,  and  destroy  those  that  were  deficient.  His  usual  fee  was  one-half  mark  (Printed 
Justiciary  Rolls,  1305-07,  p.  438).  In  a  trial  in  1339  it  appeared  that  John  de  la  ffelde  had  been  one  of 
those  to  witness  a  deed  dated  4  September  1334  to  Johan,  widow  of  Richard  de  Wodehouse  for  lands 
in  Syaldwyn  and  the  Warde  next  ffeypoueston  (de  Banco  Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  190,  mem.  29). 
About  the  date  of  this  law  suit,  he  also  served  as  juror  on  an  inquisition  relating  to  lands  near  Dub¬ 
lin  (Chartularies,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  pp.  291  and  525).  Again,  in  1341,  John  de  la 
ffelde  paid  five  shillings’  service  for  Glynsurd  (Irish  Exchequer  Accts.,  Roll  241,  mem.  3).  A  deed 
made  the  next  year  of  lands  in  St.  Werburg’s  Street,  Dublin,  bounds  the  lands  conveyed  by  lands  of 
Robert  North,  John  de  la  ffelde  and  William  de  Swords  (Some  Ancient  Deeds  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Werburg,  Dublin,  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Berry,  in  Journal  Royal  Soc.  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  Vol.  XIV, 
March,  1915).  John  was  generally  mentioned  in  Dublin,  but  appeared  in  Louth  or  Uriel  occasionally 
in  connection  with  his  brothers’  affairs,  so  in  1343  he  with  his  brother,  Walter  de  la  ffelde,  mainprised 
their  brother,  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  in  Uriel  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  16  and  17  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  mem.  27).  In  1344  John  with  his  brother,  Walter,  and  others  in  Dublin  paid  a  fine  (Irish 
Exchequer  Accts.,  Roll  241,  mem.  9). 

In  April,  1344,  as  already  stated,  John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffeld,  was  claiming  possession  of  Skydeuth 
against  his  father,  the  allegation  of  the  son  being  that  he  had  recovered  the  land  from  his  father  and 
his  uncle,  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  in  1343,  but  that  they  had  again  disseizined  him  (Printed  Calendar  Pat¬ 
ent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  pp.  46b  and  47).  Then  on  25  April  1345,  William  de  la  ffelde,  son  of 
John,  was  attached  to  answer  unto  Roger  Gernon  on  a  plea  of  trespass,  and  another  son,  Richard, 
went  pledge  for  William,  who  did  not  come  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  202,  mem.  15).  In 
Trinity  term  following  John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde,  arrayed  an  assize  of  Novel  Disseisin  against 
Roger  Gernon  of  Gernonstown  and  John  Plunket  in  respect  of  his  free  tenement  in  Swords,  and  the 
jury  found  that  they  had  not  disseised  him  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  202,  mems.  17  and 
19).  The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  William  de  la  ffelde,  son  of  John,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  de  la  ffelde,  also  arrayed  an  assize  of  Novel  Disseisin  against  his  elder  brother,  John,  concerning 
tenements  in  Swords  in  the  same  term,  but  with  what  result  is  not  stated,  but  subsequent  events  show 
that  he  did  not  succeed  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  202,  mem.  19).  It  is  not  easy  to  explain 
all  this  cross-litigation  of  which  there  are  only  such  scanty  details,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
all  concerned  with  the  same  lands,  and  that  the  “free  tenement  in  Swords”  was  “Skydeuth”  (Ski- 
doo),  which  was  held  of  the  Archbishop’s  Manor  of  Swords.  The  lands  here,  as  already  stated,  came 
to  the  family  through  Petronilla,  or  Parnel,  wife  of  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  and  eventual  heiress  of  Robert 
de  Shardelowe.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  litigation  arose  out  of  some  arrangement  made  on  the 
marriage  or  betrothal  of  Margery,  daughter  of  Roger  Gernon,  with  John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde  — 
a  marriage  which  must  have  taken  place  about  this  time  or  very  shortly  afterwards.  Certainly  at  a 
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much  later  time  Margery,  then  a  widow,  was  in  possession  of  Skidoo,  and  had  a  house  there,  appar¬ 
ently  apart  from  her  dower.  Finally,  it  may  be  that  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin  against  Roger  Gernon 
and  John  Plunket  was  collusive,  and  intended  to  establish  their  seisin,  on  behalf  of  Roger’s  daughter, 
as  against  William,  younger  brother  of  John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1345,  John,  son  of  William  de  la  ffelde,  released  to  Robert  fflod  of  Dublin 
a  messuage  in  St.  Werburg's  Street  and  Parish,  Dublin,  situate  between  the  lane  to  the  city  gaol  on 
the  south,  the  holding  formerly  of  Gilbert  de  Twyford  on  the  north,  St.  Werburg’s  Street  on  the  front 
and  west  end,  and  St.  Martin’s  churchyard  on  the  east  and  rear  (Calendar  of  Christ  Church  Deeds, 
23rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  p.  106).  This  was  probably  the 
same  property  in  St.  Werburg’s  Street  mentioned  above.  In  the  same  year  he  was  named  as  father  of 
John  de  la  ffelde  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  202,  mem.  25).  In  this  matter  members  of  the 
de  Kenley  family  and  also  of  the  Daundon  family  were  again  mentioned.  In  1347  he  went  pledge  in 
Louth  for  his  brother,  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  in  a  suit  brought  by  him  against  Stephen  Fernon  of  Molav- 
ery  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  203,  mem.  14).  At  about  the  same  time,  in  Dublin,  he  was 
fined  20d.  for  not  coming  when  summoned,  on  a  jury  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  65,  mem.  3).  The  first 
reference  to  “Richard  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde”  is  in  Easter,  1348  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
22  and  23  Edward  III,  mem.  47,  partly  obliterated).  In  a  MS.  pedigree  compiled  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  is  a  reference  to  William,  son  of  this  John  de  la  ffelde  (23  Edward  III,  1349,  MSS. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  f.  4,  18,  p.  80).  John  died  shortly  before  the  12th  of  August  1351,  for  John  de 
Carreu,  the  Escheator  of  Ireland,  in  his  account  of  wards  and  escheats  in  the  King’s  hand  from  March, 
1350,  to  February,  1354,  stated  “that  of  the  rents  and  issues  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which  were 
John’s,  son  of  William  de  la  ffelde’s,  in  Glynsurd  and  Knytteston  in  County  Dublin,  taken  into  the 
King’s  hand  through  the  death  of  the  same  John  and  by  reason  of  the  minority  (of  the  heir)  of  the 
same  John  from  the  12th  day  of  August,  anno  25,  1351,  till  the  26th  day  of  September  next  following 
.  .  .  there  were  neither  issues  nor  term  of  payment  of  rent  during  that  time  before  all  the  lands  and 
tenements  aforesaid,  with  their  appurtenances,  were  delivered  to  John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffeld,  son 
and  heir  of  the  aforesaid  John,  by  the  King’s  writ  dated  26th  of  September”  (Pipe  Roll  of  Ireland, 
Roll  70,  24-34  Edward  III,  mem.  8).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Skydeuth  (Skidoo)  is  not  mentioned  — 
no  doubt  because  its  seisin  was  not  in  John  de  la  ffelde  at  his  death,  but,  as  may  be  inferred,  in  Roger 
Gernon  and  John  Plunket  as  trustees  for  John,  son  of  John,  and  Margery  his  wife.  The  oldest  son, 
John,  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  come  of  age  some  years  earlier  and  there  was  no  minority.  There  were 
also  no  Crown  debts,  as  appears  from  the  following  memorandum  dated  Michaelmas,  1351 :  “Whereas 
the  4th  day  of  August  in  the  above  year  (i.e.,  25  Edward  III,  1351),  Nicholas  Abbott,  Sheriff  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  was  commanded  to  take  into  the  King’s  hands  all  the  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements 
within  his  bailywick  which  belonged  to  John  de  la  ffeld.  Senior,  who  stood  bound  unto  the  King  in 
divers  debts  and  accounts  the  day  he  died,  and  the  said  sheriff  made  return  that  he  had  taken  into 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  aforesaid  John  at  Glynsurd,  the  crop  of  forty- 
four  acres  of  corn,  the  price  of  each  acre  5s.,  and  of  fifty  acres  of  oats,  the  price  of  each  acre  being  3s., 
nine  oxen,  the  price  of  each  3s.,  and  two  colts  the  price  of  each  5s.,  and  for  that  afterwards,  at  the 
prosecution  of  William  de  la  ffeld,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  Great  Rolls  it  was  not  found  that  the  said 
John  stood  bound  unto  the  King  the  day  he  died  in  any  manner  of  debts  or  accounts,  the  said  sheriff 
hath  command  that  the  hands  of  the  King  be  forthwith  purged  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  afore¬ 
said  John  by  him  so  taken  ”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  25  and  26  Edward  III,  mem.  8). 

What  became  of  the  wife,  Joan,  does  not  appear,  but  she  no  doubt  lived  many  years  and  died  be¬ 
fore  her  husband,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  her  dower. 

Their  sons  were: 

1.  John  de  la  ffelde,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  William  de  la  ffelde.  The  first  mention  of  him  known  occurs  in  1345  and  may  be  translated: 

“Dublin:  And  because  William  Houthe,  William  fitz  John,  John  Wright  of  Russhe,  John  Latymer, 

and  William  Whit  of  Mablieston,  recognitors  of  a  certain  assize  of  Novel  Disseizin  which  William, 
son  of  John,  son  of  William  de  la  ffeld,  arrayed  against  John,  son  of  John,  son  of  William  de  la  ffeld, 
concerning  tenements  in  Swerdes,  do  not  come  when  summoned  therefore  they  in  mercy”  (Justiciary 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  202,  mem.  19;  Pleas  at  Dublin  on  the  Monday  after  the  Octave  of  Holy 
Trinity,  19  Edward  III,  1345). 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  “William,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde,  was  attached  to  be  here  at  this  day 
to  answer  unto  Roger  Gernon  of  a  plea  of  trespass.  And  he  does  not  come.  And  the  sheriff  says  that 
he  is  attached  by  .  .  .  Daundon  and  Richard  de  la  ffeld.  Therefore  the  pledges  in  mercy  ”  (Justiciary 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  202,  mem.  15;  Pleas  at  Dublin  on  the  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  19  Edward  III,  1345).  These  entries  show  William  suing  his  older  brother,  John, 
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for  lands  in  Swords  at  a  date  when  their  father  was  still  alive.  He  died  in  1351.  They  also  show 
Roger  Gernon  involved  in  the  same  matter.  Contemporary  entries  also  show  the  older  brother,  John, 
suing  the  same  Roger  Gernon  of  Gernonston  for  lands  in  Swords.  This  Roger  Gernon  was  the  father 
of  Margery,  who  had  recently  been  married  to  John,  and  of  Nicholas  Gernon,  hereafter  mentioned, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  litigation  arose  in  some  way  in  connection  with  her  dower,  and  may 
have  been  to  secure  the  transfer  of  title  to  property.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  his  father  nor  his 
older  brother  appear  as  pledges  for  William,  but  his  younger  brother,  Richard,  does  (For  further  facts 
in  relation  to  this  complicated  litigation,  see  under  John5  de  la  ffelde  of  ffeldeston). 

In  a  manuscript  pedigree  compiled  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  is  mentioned  William,  son  of 
John  de  la  ffelde,  in  23  Edward  III  (MS.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  f.  4,  18,  p.  80).  Next  William  ap¬ 
peared  acting  as  lawyer  for  his  brother,  John,  in  the  entry  of  the  year  1351  quoted  above.  The  two  en¬ 
tries  of  1345,  by  their  references  to  William  as  being  the  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde,  seem  to  indicate 
another  man  of  the  same  name  living  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  But  there  is  none  other  found  mentioned 
unless  there  may  have  been  a  younger  son  of  Richard  de  la  ffelde  of  Dunboyne  named  William. 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  him  in  Ireland,  and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  English  records 
until  1374.  This  is  remarkable,  as  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  force.  Such  men  generally  appear 
mentioned  quite  frequently  at  this  period  on  the  records  of  Ireland.  It  seems  he  was  dead  or  else  for 
some  reason,  perhaps  failure  to  recover  the  lands  at  Swords,  he  left  Ireland  before  1359,  when  his 
younger  brother,  Francis,  appeared  as  attorney  for  their  oldest  brother,  John. 

3.  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Excerpta  of  the  Plea  Rolls  in  Ulster’s  Office  in 
Michaelmas  Term  11  Edward  III,  1337,  as  son  of  John  de  la  ffeld  (Excerpta  of  the  Plea  Rolls, 
Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  121).  Robert  Milleward  of  Molewadyn  or  Molinadyn  was  involved  in 
the  same  matter.  This  is  the  only  one  of  these  excerpta  that  has  not  been  found  on  the  original  roll, 
which  has  in  this  case  probably  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Then  in  1355-57,  “Henry  Waldyng,  William 
Lang,  Andrew  Serche,  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  Nicholas  Wodlock,  Henry  Clerk  and  Andrew  Macy,  Chap¬ 
lain,  account  for  15s.  4d.  of  the  goods  of  Richard  Tyrell,  forfeited  and  are  quit”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Roll  68,  mem.  3,  and  compare  Justiciary  Rolls,  Plea  Roll  215,  mem.  3).  On  the  14th  of  August,  1358, 
“  Cometh  Anastasia  who  was  the  wife  of  Michael  Barnard  and  enters  into  recognizance  and  mainprise 
to  answer  unto  and  satisfy  the  King  of  the  true  valor  of  the  goods  and  chattels  which  were  the  afore¬ 
said  Michael’s,  by  the  pledge  and  manucaption  of  William  Tyrell  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld”  (Ex¬ 
chequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  31  and  32  Edward  III,  mem.  23,  and  Rolls  32  and  33  Edward 
III,  mem.  9).  Then  comes  a  curious  entry:  “By  the  fine  of  five  shillings  which  John  Warrok,  miller, 
made  with  the  King,  which  he  paid  here  in  court  to  Matthew  fitz-Henry,  Sheriff  of  Weysford,  the 
King's  suit  of  peace  is  pardoned  to  him,  for  that  he  came  to  the  mill  of  Loterellysmyll  (Luttrells’-mill 
was  on  the  Liffey,  near  the  Salmon  Leap)  on  the  Thursday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick,  anno  38, 
1364,  and  there  feloniously  stole  from  Nicholas  ffeld  and  William  Rennyll  three  pecks  of  flour  worth 
30d”  (Crown  Pleas  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  223,  mem.  5).  His  next  adventure  was  told  thus:  “The 
Assize  comes  to  be  cognizant  whether  Amicia  Abbot,  Richard  Taillour  of  Stagobbe  and  Maud,  his 
wife,  John  fitz  Richer,  Richard,  son  of  Robert  Tirell,  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  Johan  Abbot,  Roger  Abbot, 
Chaplain,  Ralph  Mower,  Chaplain,  and  William  Gaveran,  Chaplain,  unjustly  disseizined  Roger 
ffallyagh  of  Dublin,  merchant,  of  his  free  tenement  in  Abboteston  (in  the  Parish  of  Castleknock). 
The  jury  finds  that  Roger  ffallyagh  was  in  good  and  pacific  seizin  until  unjustly  disseizined,  and  that 
‘Amicia,  Richard  Taillour,  Maud  and  Johan  were  then  and  are  now  tenants  thereof  as  of  free  tene¬ 
ment’.”  And  these  four  together  with  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  were  fined  five  marks  for  the  disseizin 
(Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office,  Roll  39,  43  Edward  III,  mem.  12,  May,  1368).  The  same 
matter  came  up  two  years  later  when  “  for  the  fine  of  half  a  mark  which  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  sergeant,1 
has  made  with  our  Lord  the  King  by  the  pledge  of  Lawrence  Wodlock  and  Richard,  son  of  Robert 
Cruys,  and  for  the  fine  of  half  a  mark  which  Amicia  Abbot  has  made  with  our  Lord  the  King  by  the 
pledge  of  Robert  Tyrrell,  Knt.,  and  Richard,  son  of  Robert  Cruys,  the  trespasses  which  the  said 
Nicholas  and  Amicia  have  committed  are  pardoned  unto  them,  namely,  that  whereas  a  certain  writ 
was  directed  to  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  to  cause  twelve  of  the  best  and  most  discrete  men  in  all  his 
bailiwick  to  come  before  the  justices  of  the  Bench  at  Carlow  in  the  Quindena  of  Michaelmas,  42  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  1368,  to  make  a  certain  jury  of  the  country  between  Richard  Horton,  plaintiff,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Brenard  and  others,  defendants  of  a  plea  of  trespass,  by  virtue  of  which  writ  the  sheriff  com¬ 
manded  the  said  Nicholas  to  do  as  the  said  writ  required,  the  said  Nicholas  did  impanel  in  the  said 
writ  Robert  Cadell  of  Sparkeleyston  (now  Spricklestown  in  the  Parish  of  Ward,  Castleknock),  where 


1  Nicholas  had  the  position  of  sheriff's  sergeant,  whose  duty  it  was,  inter  alia,  to  see  that  the  jurymen  were  summoned 
according  to  the  sheriff's  direction. 
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the  said  Robert  was  not  summoned,  on  account  of  which  the  said  Robert  was  amerced  before  the  said 
Justices;  and  that  whereas  Roger  ffallyagh  bought  of  John  Abbott  the  Manor  of  Abboteston  in  fee 
simple,  the  said  Amicia  by  the  abetment  and  procuration  of  the  said  Nicholas,  and  through  a  false 
conspiracy  between  them  conspired,  did  secretly  enter  into  the  said  manor  to  claim  therein  fee  and 
free  tenement  where  she  had  no  right,  and  did  there  secretly  enfeoff  divers  others  whose  names  are 
unknown  whereby  the  said  Roger  knows  not  against  whom  he  ought  to  prosecute  his  right  to  the  said 
manor”  (Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Ireland,  Roll  229,  mem.  1).  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  his  troubles,  for 
on  the  same  day,  “for  the  fine  of  two  shillings  which  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  has  made  with  our  Lord  the 
King  by  the  pledge  of  Richard,  son  of  Robert  Cruys,”  he  is  pardoned  for  failure  to  produce  Robert 
Godman,  juror  (Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Ireland,  Roll  229,  mem.  1).  Lastly  in  March,  1372,  the  King  sent 
a  mandate  to  Robert  de  Assheton,  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  to  ascertain  by  inquest  whether  it  would  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  King  if  he  should  grant  to  the  mayor,  citizens  and  commonalty  of  Dublin  City 
certain  customs  dues,  etc.  Inquest  was  held  at  Dublin,  25  March  1373,  by  the  following  jurors 
amongst  others,  John  Tyrell  of  Poerston,  Richard  Lusk,  Richard  Cruis  of  Coulemine,  Nicholas  de  la 
ffeld,  Lawrence  Wodelok,  etc.  (Calendar  of  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  p.  138). 

This  Nicholas,  Sergeant  of  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  like  his  great  uncle,  Robert,  seems  to  have  made 
his  home  in  or  near  the  Barony  of  Castleknock.  The  careers  of  the  two  men  seem  similar  in  a  general 
way. 

4.  Richard  de  la  ffeld  first  appeared  in  1345  as  pledge  for  his  brother,  William,  as  mentioned 
above,  then  in  Easter  Term,  1349,  he  was  fined  and  called  “Richard,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde”  (Ex¬ 
chequer  Memo.  Rolls,  22  and  23  Edward  III,  mem.  47).  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  He  has 
not  been  found  mentioned  in  England. 

5.  Francis  de  la  ffeld  was  employed  as  attorney  by  his  brother,  John,  in  1359  in  a  plea  of  account  of 
a  certain  subsidy  granted  to  the  King  in  County  Dublin  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  32  and 
33  Edward  III,  mem.  29).  It  would  seem  that  after  his  brother,  William,  who  was  an  attorney,  left 
Ireland,  Francis  took  up  his  brother’s  profession.  Then  in  1365  he  was  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Rolls 
(Excerpta  of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  II,  p.  220).  In  Trinity  Term,  1369,  he  brought  an 
action  against  William  Cal  on  of  Scryn  (Skreen,  County  Meath),  Robert  Cal  on,  Thomas  Calon  and 
William  Jurdan  for  ten  marks  each  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  227,  mem.  3).  In  1370  he  with  others 
went  pledge  for  John  del  Bryge  and  for  Hugh,  son  of  Richard  Lawles,  and  secured  their  pardon 
(Crown  Pleas  of  Ireland,  Roll  229,  mems.  3  and  4).  In  the  year  following  he  and  John  More  were 
attorneys  for  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  city  of  Dublin  in  settling  their  account  for  the  farm  of  the 
city  with  the  Crown,  amounting  to  400  marks.  In  the  same  roll  there  is  entered  an  account  of  a  fine  of 
ten  shillings  by  William  fitz-William,  Sheriff,  and  Francis  de  la  ffeld,  for  a  pardon  for  a  trespass  (Pipe 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  75,  45  Edward  III). 

6.  Walter  de  la  ffelde,  mentioned  in  1323  in  the  action  for  a  disseizin  against  his  uncles,  Richard 
and  Walter,  brought  by  Richard  Chaunflour  and  extracted  quite  fully  in  the  account  of  his  uncle 
Walter.  He  was  then  a  child  and  probably  died  young  as  there  is  no  further  mention  of  him. 

Doubtless  there  were  also  daughters,  but,  as  is  usual  in  the  records  of  those  times,  daughters  were 
seldom  mentioned  unless  they  became  heiresses. 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  John5  de  la  ffelde  —  1324-1351 

This  was  a  period  of  growing  turbulence,  which  was  met  by  the  government  sometimes  with  fatal 
laxity,  at  other  times  with  often  misplaced  severity. 

In  1325  a  feud  broke  out  between  Arnold  le  Poer  Seneschal  of  Kilkenny,  who  was  supported  by  the 
de  Burghs,  and  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas  of  Desmond,  who  was  aided  by  the  Butlers  and  de  Berming- 
hams.  The  dispute  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  intrigues  between  the  Deschenes  and  Roger  Mor¬ 
timer  in  England,  but  the  lines  of  cleavage  in  Ireland  coincided  with  diverse  local  interests.  The  feud 
lasted  for  some  years,  and  there  were  raids  on  both  sides  after  the  familiar  Irish  manner.  Meanwhile 
the  government  had  no  better  way  of  maintaining  the  King’s  peace  than  by  ordaining  that  each 
magnate  should  punish  the  wrongdoers  among  his  own  kindred.  As  might  have  been  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  they  each  preferred  to  punish  the  other’s  wrongdoers  and  protect  their  own.  In  the  result,  after 
the  death  of  Mortimer,  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas,  who  through  Mortimer’s  influence  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Desmond,  was  cast  into  prison  and  William  de  Bermingham,  to  the  general  consternation, 
was  hung. 

Another  example  of  turbulence  among  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  is  shown  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Berminghams.  In  1329  John  de  Bermingham,  the  victor  at  Faughart,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of 
Louth,  was  killed  at  Braganstown,  with  nine  of  his  kindred  and  many  others,  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  county.  Among  those  accused  was  Henry,  younger  brother  of  John  de  la 
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ffelde,  who  had  recently  married  and  settled  in  County  Louth.  A  defence  was  set  up  to  the  effect  that 
the  Earl  had  knowingly  received  one  of  his  kindred  who  was  “wanted”  for  various  felonies,  and  had 
assaulted  the  sheriff  when  he  came  with  the  posse  comitatus  to  arrest  the  wrongdoers,  and  that  in  the 
struggle  which  ensued  the  Berminghams,  etc.,  were  killed.  The  parties  concerned  were  pardoned  by 
the  King,  but  a  contemporary  annalist,  probably  laying  bare  the  root  of  the  matter,  says,  “The  men 
of  his  county  conspired  against  the  Earl,  not  wishing  him  to  reign  over  them.” 

But  the  most  fateful  example  of  the  snapping  of  the  feudal  tie  was  the  murder  of  William  de  Burgh, 
the  young  Earl  of  Ulster,  by  some  of  his  liege  men  in  1333.  He  was  grandson  of  the  “Red  Earl,”  who 
had  died  in  1326,  and  is  described  with  apparent  truth  as  “vir  subtilissimi  ingenii,  reipublicae  et  pacis 
amator.”  He  had  married  Maud  of  Lancaster,  and  left  by  her  a  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  only 
one  year  old.  She  afterwards  married  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  was  the  ancestress  of  kings,  but 
from  the  time  of  Earl  William’s  death  no  one  was  able  to  keep  order  in  Ulster  and  Connaught,  and, 
though  families  of  Anglo-Norman  descent  long  held  their  own  there,  these  provinces  were  virtually 
lost  to  the  Crown. 

In  1341  the  King,  attributing  the  ill-success  of  the  Irish  Government  to  the  corruption  and  self- 
seeking  of  the  Anglo-Irish  officials,  issued  a  mandate  to  remove  all  those  who  had  estates  only  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  replace  them  with  competent  Englishmen  having  lands  in  England;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  resumption  of  all  grants  of  lands,  etc.,  in  Ireland  made  by  himself  or  his  father, 
pending  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  conditions  of  such  grants.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “English  by  blood”  and  “English  by  birth”  which  naturally  incensed  the  older 
settlers  and  caused  widespread  disaffection.  A  parliament  was  summoned  for  October  by  the  justiciar, 
but  was  not  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  others,  who  met  instead  at  Kilkenny  and  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  King  in  French,  setting  forth  in  moderate  language  the  evil  state  of  the  country  and  the 
grievances  under  which  they  suffered.  The  King  made  a  conciliatory  reply,  but  in  1344  was  seized  with 
a  new  paroxysm  of  severity.  Sir  Ralph  d’Ufford,  who  had  married  Maud  of  Lancaster,  widow  of  the 
murdered  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  sent  over  as  justiciar.  He  imprisoned  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  treacher¬ 
ously,  it  is  said,  captured  some  of  his  castles,  hanged  the  constables  and  confiscated  his  lands  and 
those  of  his  mainpernors.  He  is  given  a  very  bad  character  by  the  annalists,  who  add  that  the  weather 
changed  for  the  worse  when  he  arrived  and  instantly  became  fine  on  the  day  he  died,  Palm  Sunday, 
1346,  amid  the  jubilations  of  the  people!  His  widow  retired  to  the  House  of  the  Minoresses,  or  “Poor 
Clares,”  which  she  founded  in  Suffolk,  and  here  Sir  Nicholas  Gernon,  brother-in-law  of  John,  son  of 
John  de  la  ffelde,  was  for  many  years  in  her  suite  managing  her  household. 

Milder  counsels  now  prevailed  in  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  released,  and  relations  with 
the  government  assumed  a  more  normal  aspect.  There  was  a  large  body  of  Irish  at  the  battle  of  Crecy 
in  1346,  and  in  the  next  year  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Folk  de  la  Freigne,  and  others  led  contingents  to  the 
siege  of  Calais. 
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Part  I 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  IRELAND— 1350-1500 

The  change  for  the  worse  in  economic  and  social  conditions  already  perceptible  in  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  Black  Death.  This  terrible  scourge, 
originating  in  the  Far  East,  was  introduced  into  Europe  early  in  1348  through  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  Italy  and  France.  By  August  in  that  year  it  made  its  appearance  in  England,  where  Bristol 
was  the  first  large  town  attacked.  In  many  towns  the  stricken  people  were  buried  in  plague-pits. 
Some  modern  writers  have  computed  the  loss  in  England  to  have  been  from  a  third  to  one-half  of 
the  population,  but  in  truth  trustworthy  statistics  are  not  available.  It  was  probably  from  Bristol 
that  the  plague  reached  Ireland  where  the  annalist,  Clyn,  a  Franciscan  Friar  of  Kilkenny,  says  it 
almost  destroyed  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  In  Dublin,  he  says,  fourteen  hundred  men  died 
between  August  and  Christmas,  1348.  This  may  be  an  overestimate,  but  at  any  rate  wTe  may  accept 
his  statement  that  of  the  Franciscan  Friars  twenty-five  died  in  Drogheda  and  twenty-three  in 
Dublin  in  that  period.  In  Kilkenny,  where  Clyn  wrote,  eight  of  the  Friars  preachers  died  early  in  1349. 
It  was  seldom,  he  says,  that  only  one  in  a  house  perished,  usually  the  whole  household  was  swept 
away.  Then  follows  the  pathetic  passage  in  which,  anticipating  his  own  death  which  seems  to  have 
soon  followed,  he  says:  “And  lest  the  writing  should  perish  with  the  writer,  and  the  work  (of  his 
chronicle)  fail  together  with  the  workman,  I  leave  parchment  for  continuing  the  work,  if  haply  any 
man  survive,  and  any  of  the  race  of  Adam  escape  this  pestilence  and  continue  the  work  which  I  have 
commenced.” 

The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Black  Death  were  a  dearth  of  labor  and  great  difficulty  in 
gathering  the  harvest.  The  government  tried  to  restore  economic  equilibrium  by  legislation.  In  the 
summer  of  1349  the  Statute  of  Laborers  was  passed  in  England  and  by  the  King’s  writ  was  ordered 
to  be  observed  in  Ireland.  By  this  enactment  laborers  were  bound  under  penalties  to  serve  at  the 
wages  customary  in  1346,  and  employers  were  similarly  bound  to  pay  no  more.  Victuals,  too,  were 
to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  admitting  of  only  a  moderate  profit.  Such  attempts  to  override 
economic  laws  had  then,  as  many  times  since,  no  permanent  effect.  The  laborers  were  too  numerous 
to  be  coerced  and  were,  in  fact,  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  loss  fell  on  the  more  amenable  body 
of  landowners.  Thorold  Rogers,  summing  up  the  situation,  says:  “The  change  was  as  universal  as 
it  was  sudden.  The  lord  found  on  all  sides  a  stationary  or  retrograde  market  for  every  kind  of  produce 
in  which  he  dealt  as  a  seller,  and  a  rapidly  advancing  market  for  everything  he  needed  as  a  buyer” 
(Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages  p.  240,  1886). 

The  result  in  Ireland  was  that  landlord  cultivation,  which  had  been  hitherto  profitable,  was  so  no 
longer.  It  was  impossible  to  pay  the  enhanced  wages  at  which  alone  labor  could  be  hired,  or  the 
increased  salary  demanded  by  the  bailiffs.  Money  rents  had  to  be  reduced  and  labor  rents  to  be  re¬ 
mitted  or  commuted  for  low  payments,  and  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  land  hitherto  under  the 
lord’s  plough  had  to  be  let  at  low  rents  or  left  to  go  out  of  cultivation  altogether.  In  the  end,  in  spite 
of  renewed  legislation,  wages  settled  down  at  a  much  higher  level;  but,  as  has  ’happened  since,  with 
improved  conditions  of  life  among  the  humbler  classes,  social  discontent  and  class  jealousy  were 
awakened,  and  in  England  found  utterance  and  activity  in  the  socialist  preaching  of  John  Ball  and 
the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler.  In  Ireland  racial  enmity  embittered  class  jealousy,  and  the  discontent 
manifested  itself  in  incessant  risings  and  raids  of  the  native  Irish  against  the  economically  weakened 
Anglo-Irish  lords.  Thus  it  came  about  that  more  and  more  of  the  country  districts,  outside  the 
influence  of  Dublin,  reverted  into  Irish  hands,  while  in  some  parts  the  former  Anglo-Irish  landowners 
adopted  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  native  Irish  chieftains. 

On  the  other  hand,  consequent  on  the  improved  position  of  England  among  European  powers, 
there  came  a  certain  expansion  of  industry  and  commerce  which  extended  to  some  extent  to  Ireland. 
Craftsmen  and  merchants  got  better  prices  and  a  wider  market  for  their  goods.  In  many  towns  they 
were  organized  in  guilds.  They  were  of  English  descent  and  spoke  English,  and  were  jealous  of  their 
municipal  privileges.  Throughout  the  fourteenth  century  many  of  the  smaller  towns  received  mural 
charters  authorizing  them  to  collect  customs  duties  on  goods  sold  so  as  to  enable  them  to  construct 
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or  repair  the  town  walls,  and  most  of  them  were  able  to  resist  for  many  years  the  encroachment  of 
Irish  lawlessness. 

As  regards  castles,  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  more  remarkable  for  castle-losing 
than  for  castle-building.  A  parliament  in  1342  states  that  the  castles  of  Roscommon,  Randown, 
Athlone,  Bunralty  and  others  were  in  the  hands  of  Irish  enemies  (Early  Statutes,  16  Edward  III, 
Berry,  p.  335).  The  great  castle  of  Trim,  however,  was  strengthened  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
Mortimers.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  James,  the  third  Earl  of  Ormonde,  built 
the  castle  of  Gowran  and  became  possessed  by  purchase  of  the  castle  of  Kilkenny.  Others  were  no 
doubt  renovated  or  repaired,  as  that  at  Ballymoon,  County  Carlow,  by  Sir  John  Carew  (Clyn,  1346). 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  customary  to  grant  subsidies,  to  be  levied  off  the  district,  to 
encourage  the  building  of  castles  or  towers  for  the  better  protection  of  the  liege  people  of  the  counties 
of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare  and  Louth.  These  were  to  be  at  least  twenty  by  sixteen  feet  internal 
measurement,  and  forty  feet  high  (Statute  Roll,  8  Henry  VI,  p.  33).  There  were  many  subsequent 
enactments  with  the  same  object,  and  it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  small  towers,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  exist  in  these  counties,  County  Wexford  and  elsewhere,  were  the  outcome  of  this  policy. 
They  are  generally  three  or  four  stories  high  and  sometimes  of  larger  ground  plan  than  that  given, 
but  to  modern  ideas  they  seem  to  have  afforded  scant  living  room  for  a  family.  An  enclosed  court¬ 
yard  was  probably  always  attached. 

In  church  architecture  the  changes  in  style  followed  in  general,  after  some  interval,  the  changes 
in  England.  There  was,  however,  not  much  new  construction  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  in  1347  the  tall  slender  campanile  of  the  Franciscan  Friary  at  Kilkenny  was  erected 
(Clyn).  In  many  cases  the  small  Norman  and  the  Early  English  lancet  east  windows  were  replaced 
by  large  decorated  ones.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Quin  Friary  in  County  Clare,  1433,  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  great  castle  of  Thomas  de  Clare.  Friaries  at  Mackross  on  the  Lake  of  Kilkenny,  1450, 
xCdare  in  County  Limerick,  1464,  and  Callan  in  County  Kilkenny,  1470,  were  also  built.  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Champneys,  in  his  work  on  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  1910,  finds  “something  like  a  na¬ 
tional  style  of  architecture”  in  these  and  other  buildings  of  the  period.  The  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Holy  Cross  in  County  Tipperary  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  little  of  the  original 
wrork  remains,  and  the  existing  ruins,  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Ireland,  appear  to 
date  from  at  least  two  centuries  later.  There  is  flamboyant  tracery  in  the  windows  of  some  of  the 
transept  chapels,  and  the  great  east  window  is  reticulated.  The  architecture  of  this  church  “bridges 
over  the  transition  from  fourteenth-century  architecture  to  the  composite  vernacular  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century.”  Of  this  last,  Mr.  Champneys  says:  “While  no  definitely  new  style,  like  the 
Perpendicular  in  England,  was  then  (fifteenth  and  first  half  of  sixteenth  century)  developed  in 
Ireland,  yet  from  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  architects  and  workmen  there  began  to  use  greater 
freedom  in  their  building,  not  merely  following  with  minor  variations,  as  before,  the  style  prevailing 
in  England.  While  their  chief  debt  was  to  the  decorated  and  Early  English  styles,  they  adopted 
what  suited  their  taste  in  English  fifteenth-century  work,  and  continued  or  reproduced  features 
belonging  to  much  earlier  times;  they  also  solved  architectural  problems  in  their  own  way.” 

Throughout  the  fourteenth  century  secondary  defences  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  plates 
were  added  to  the  mail-armor,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  in  what  is  known  as  “the  camail 
period,”  there  was  little  change.  The  camail  was  a  kind  of  short  cape  of  chain  mail  attached  to  the 
basinet  and  covering  the  shoulders.  It  is  depicted  in  some  of  the  illuminations  of  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  giving  in  French  a  contemporary  metrical  account  of  the  second  expedition  to 
Ireland  of  Richard  II  in  1399  and  its  tragical  sequel  (for  text,  translation  and  reproductions  in 
outline  of  the  illuminations,  see  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XX).  One  sees  here  the  pointed  basinet  with  the 
ventaille  or  visor  raised.  The  great  heaume  resting  on  the  shoulders  had  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
short  hauberk  was  still  worn,  but  legs  and  arms  were  protected  by  plates.  In  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  English  knight  became  encased  in  a  complete  panoply  of  plate-armor. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  great  Anglo-Irish  lords  followed,  at  a  distance,  the  style  of 
armor  in  vogue  from  time  to  time  in  England,  but  there  are  few  positive  records  except  some  effigial 
tombs.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth,  essentially  the  same  kind  of  armor  was  worn,  comprising  some  features  of  an  earlier 
date.  It  included  the  pointed  visored  basinet  and  camail  and  the  short  hauberk  or  haubergeon  of 
mail,  but  above  the  latter  the  whole  trunk  was  protected  by  narrow  overlapping  plates.  Those  were 
presumably  attached  to  a  lining  of  leather  or  pourpoint,  and  were  known  as  tasses  (taces).  The 
arms  and  legs  were  encased  in  armor  plate,  and  the  feet  in  laminated  plate  sollerets,  pointed  in 
shape.  Gauntlets  with  jointed  fingers  covered  the  hands,  and  roundels  protected  the  shoulder  and 
elbow  joints.  See,  for  example,  the  effigial  tombs  of  Sir  Christopher  St.  Lawrence,  Lord  of  Howth 
(died  1462),  and  his  lady  in  the  Church  of  Howth  (figured  in  Howth  and  Its  Owners,  by  Ball,  p.  37); 
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that  of  James  Schorthals,  Lord  of  Ballylarkin,  dated  1507  in  Kilkenny  Cathedral  (figured  in  the 
History  of  St.  Canice,  by  Graves  and  Prim,  p.  166);  and  of  Piers,  eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde  (died  1539) 
and  his  wife  (Idem,  p.  182).  This  last  tomb,  at  any  rate,  shows  that  the  fashions  of  dress  and  armor 
lingered  on  in  Ireland  after  they  had  been  abandoned  in  England. 

In  the  counties  about  Dublin,  at  any  rate,  the  Anglo-Irish  gentry  no  doubt  continued  to  follow,  if 
a  little  tardily,  the  changes  in  dress  in  vogue  in  England.  The  color  of  the  clothes  became  more 
brilliant.  The  younger  men  exchanged  the  long  cotte  for  a  short  tunic,  the  cotte  hardie.  His  legs 
were  enclosed  in  tight-fitting  chausses.  His  shoes  became  long-pointed,  sometimes  so  extravagantly 
as  to  require  fastening  by  a  slim  chain  to  the  knee.  His  hair  was  curly,  like  Chaucer’s  Squire: 

“With  lokkes  crulle  (curled)  as  they  were  layed  in  presse.” 

Young  women  no  longer  wore  the  wimple,  but  kept  their  hair  elaborately  plaited  and  bound  up  in 
a  jewelled  circlet.  In  the  fifteenth  century  garments  became  exaggerated  in  shape.  Men’s  clothes 
were  puffed  out  about  the  chest  and  arms,  while  belted  in  at  the  waist  and  gathered  in  at  the 
wrists,  which  gave  them  a  very  top-heavy  appearance.  Ladies’  headdresses  assumed  extraordinary 
forms,  being  sometimes  shaped  like  a  long  candle  extinguisher  made  of  some  light  rich  stuff  and 
having  a  long  gauze  veil  attached;  sometimes  with  two  horns  curving  upwards  and  carrying  a  veil 
stretched  between  the  points,  as  in  the  altar  tomb  (to  which  reference  has  already  been  made)  of 
Margaret  Fitz  Gerald  and  her  husband,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Ormonde.  Out  of  doors,  ladies  wore  the 
long-hooded  Irish  mantle,  which  survived  among  the  peasant  women  almost  to  the  present  day,  and, 
indeed,  is  still  sometimes  seen.  It  was  generally  made  of  fine  dark  blue  cloth  and  fell  in  ample  folds. 

Some  of  those  of  English  descent  who  became,  as  the  phrase  goes,  “more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves,”  no  doubt  wore  much  the  same  dress  as  the  Irish.  What  this  was  at  about  the  year 
1200  has  already  been  described,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  much  in  the  interval.  From 
the  drawing  by  Albrecht  Diirer  in  1521,  here  illustrated,  can  be  formed  an  idea  of  the  dress  and 
arms  of  Irish  foot-soldiers  at  that  date.  The  two  leading  figures  are  Anglo-Irish;  one  wears  the 
basinet  and  its  camail  and  a  haubergeon  of  mail  with  short  sleeves,  while  the  other  seems  to  wear 
a  quilted  gambeson.  The  three  figures  following  them  represent  native  Irishmen;  a  chief  and  two 
of  his  kern.  The  chief  is  wrapped  in  his  mantle  and  fur-edged  hood  and  carries  a  huge  double-handled 
sword,  while  his  followers  carry  battle  axes  and  long  skeans,  wear  the  glib  over  their  foreheads,  and 
go  barefoot. 

An  illustration  in  the  Luttrell  Psalter,  1345,  depicts  the  various  processes  of  agriculture.  Plough¬ 
ing  was  done  with  a  team  of  oxen.  Plough  frames  were  made  of  wood,  but  the  coulter  and  share,  as 
is  known  from  some  bailiff’s  accounts,  were  at  least  edged  with  iron.  The  big  clods  were  broken  by 
long-handled  mallets.  The  seed  was  broadcast  by  hand,  as  is  still  sometimes  done.  Thistles  were 
pulled  with  the  help  of  two  sticks,  one  with  a  forked  end,  the  other  with  a  crook.  The  prickly  stalk 
was  kept  pressed  between  the  two  and  thus  drawn  up.  Threshing  was,  of  course,  done  with  the  flail. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  English  was  not  only  generally  spoken,  but  was 
becoming  a  literary  language.  “It  had  already  absorbed  into  itself  the  greater  part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  medieval  learning”  (Pearsall  Smith).  It  was  no  longer  used  only  for  political  songs  and  lampoons. 
In  the  hands  of  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400,  it  became  the  vehicle  for  telling  or  retelling  romantic 
stories  in  rhyme,  and  more  than  that,  for  giving  us  a  living  picture  drawn  by  a  kindly  pen  of  all 
the  principal  types  of  the  English  society  of  the  day.  In  1385  children  in  schools  learned  and  con¬ 
strued  in  English  instead  of  in  French.  The  Expugnatio  Hibernica  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  was 
now  rendered  into  vigorous  English,  though  the  writer  appears  to  be  unknown.  Two  of  these  versions 
have  been  published  by  the  English  Text  Society,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A  somewhat  later  version,  ascribed  to  Thomas  Bray,  has  been  printed  in  extenso  in  the 
Calendar  of  Carew  MSS.  But  apparently  the  earliest  known  composition  of  considerable  length 
written  in  English  by  an  Anglo-Irish  author  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  the  “Secretum  Secretorum,” 
an  apochryphal  treatise  of  Aristotle  which  had  already  been  rendered  into  French  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Jafroi  de  Waterford,  a  Dominican  Friar.  The  dedication  runs  in  part  as  follows:  “To 
your  nobyll  and  gracious  lorde  Jamys  de  Botiller,  Erie  of  Ormonde,  lieutenant  of  our  lege  lorde 
Kynge  henry  the  fyfte  in  Irlande,  humely  recommenddith  hyme  yor  poer  servant  Jamys  Yonge,” 
etc.  (Facsimile  National  MSS.  of  Ireland,  Vol.  Ill,  Introd.,  p.  xiv,  Plate  XXXVI  and  Appendix, 
also  Calendar  Carew  MSS.,  miscellaneous,  pp.  331-32,  and  consult  Song  of  Dermot,  Orpen, 
Introd.,  p.  xxxi).  This  Earl  was  James  the  fourth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who,  having  taken  part  in  several 
of  the  French  campaigns,  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  by  Henry  V  in  1420.  He  was  described  by 
Carte  as  “not  only  a  man  of  good  parts  .  .  .  but  master  of  a  great  deal  of  learning.” 

The  Paston  Letters,  1422-1500,  as  the  editor  remarks,  show  that  “in  the  century  before  the 
Reformation  education  was  by  no  means  so  low  or  so  exceptionally  distributed  as  we  might  otherwise 
imagine.”  “No  person  of  any  station  above  mere  laboring  men  seems  to  have  been  wholly  illiterate,” 
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and,  “most  persons  could  express  themselves  in  writing  with  ease  and  fluency.”  In  fact  “the  nobility 
were  generally  the  worst  writers  of  the  day.”  They  further  show  that  in  Norfolk,  and  as  our  researches 
show  was  the  case  also  in  the  counties  about  Dublin,  the  landowning  classes  were  constantly  engaged 
in  litigation  and  were  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  local  feuds  and  affrays,  that  there  were  the 
same  mercenary  marriage  bargains  and  the  same  conflicting  claims  to  lands.  All  were  early  risers, 
dined  at  noon,  if  not  before,  and  had  a  short  “sleeping  time”  in  the  afternoon.  This  custom  was 
kept  up  in  the  Barony  of  Forth  in  County  Wexford  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  learn  the  courtesies  of  life  and  to  maintain  a  true  sense  of  order  in  society,  the  sons  of  knights 
and  gentlemen  were  sent  at  an  early  age  to  serve  in  other  gentlemen’s  houses.  In  fact,  the  education 
and  general  treatment  of  the  young  fostered  humility  rather  than  domestic  affection,  and  the  result 
is  reflected  in  epistolary  formulas.  Margaret  Paston  addresses  her  lord  as  “Ryght  wurchipfull 
hosbond,”  and  John  Paston  commences  his  letters  to  his  mother,  “Right  worschipfull  modyr  I 
recommand  me  to  yow  and  as  lowly  as  I  can  I  beseche  yow  of  your  blyssyng.” 

It  was  only  among  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  counties  about  Dublin,  in  County  Kilkenny,  in  the 
south  of  Wexford,  to  some  extent  in  parts  of  Munster,  and  in  the  larger  towns  generally  that  English 
speech  and  English  manners  continued  to  prevail  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  other  country  parts,  in  spite  of  futile  legislation,  most  families  of  English  descent  began  to 
speak  habitually  the  Irish  language  and  tended  more  and  more  to  fall  into  many  of  the  ruder  Irish 
ways.  Intermarriage  between  the  races  and  the  custom  of  fosterage  would  inevitably  conduce  to 
bring  about  this  result  even  apart  from  the  weakness  of  the  central  government. 

Froissart  in  his  Chronicle  inserts  a  contemporary  account  of  how  the  four  principal  kings  of 
Ireland,  O’Neill,  O'Brien,  MacMurruogh  and  O’Conor,  were  made  knights  by  Richard  II  when  in 
Ireland  in  1395.  The  account  related  by  Henry  Castyde,  an  English  squire,  who  knew  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  Irish,  having  been  at  one  time  kidnapped  by  them  and  kept  among  them  for  seven 
years.  He  was  deputed  by  King  Richard  “to  gyve  attendaunce  on  these  four  kynges  and  to  gouverne 
and  bringe  them  to  reason  and  to  the  usage  and  customes  of  Englande,”  and  he  says,  “I  dyde  my 
power  to  ensygne  and  to  lerne  them  good  manner,  yet  for  all  that,  they  be  ryght  rude  and  of  grose 
engyn.”  His  first  difficulty  was  to  accustom  them  to  take  their  meals  “at  the  hyghe  table,  and  their 
mynstrels  at  another  borde,  and  their  servantes  and  varlettes  at  another  byneth  them,”  for  their 
habit  was  to  cause  all  these  “to  sytte  with  them  and  to  eate  in  their  owna  dysshe  and  to  drinke  of 
their  cuppes.”  “Then  he  cause  them  to  wear  breeches,  also  gownes  of  sylke  furred  with  Myneuere 
(mynevere)  and  gray,  for  before  these  Kynges  thought  themselfs  well  apparalled  when  they  hadde 
on  a  mantell.”  The  quotations  are  from  Lord  Berners’  translation,  1523-25.  The  particular  Irish 
usages  here  censured  disclose  no  moral  depravity,  but  they  indicate  the  wide  difference  between  the 
habits  of  the  highest  among  the  Irish  and  those  of  the  household  of  an  ordinary  English  gentleman 
of  the  time. 

The  large  walled  towns  always  jealously  restricted  their  franchise  so  as  to  preserve  their  English 
character  and  culture.  From  1453  the  entries  in  the  Dublin  Assembly  Rolls  are  written  in  English. 
In  1454  it  was  ordered  that  “al  manner  of  men  of  Iryshe  blode  and  women  .  .  .  except  all  that  hath 
bene  XII  yer  dwellynge  within  the  said  cite,  avoyde  by  this  day  four  weeks”  (Calendar  of  Ancient 
Records  of  Dublin,  Gilbert,  p.  280).  In  1465  Irish  dress  was  banned  in  the  city,  and  in  1475  it  was 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  take  on  an  apprentice  of  Irish  blood  (Idem,  pp.  326-52).  The 
municipal  council  was  chosen  from  the  various  guilds,  of  which  the  guild  of  merchants  was  the 
chief,  and  it  seems  certain  that  all  these  guilds  were  confined  to  those  of  English  descent.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Guild  of  Carpenters,  Millers,  Masons  and  Aeliers  (Tilers),  received  a  charter  in  1508 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  “apprentices  were  to  be  free,  of  the  English  nation,  and  of  good 
conversation  and  should  be  bound  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  might  be  brought 
up  by  the  master  of  the  guild  for  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the  city”  (Journal,  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  324).  In  Galway  the  principal  burgesses,  the  so-called  thirteen 
Tribes  of  Galway,  with  one  possible  exception,  were  of  English  extraction,  and  one  of  their  by-laws, 
dated  1518,  provided:  “That  no  man  of  this  town  shall  oste  or  receive  into  their  housses  at  Christe- 
mas,  Easter  nor  no  feaste  elles,  withoute  license  of  the  Mayor  and  Council,  any  of  the  Burks, 
McWilliams,  the  Kellies  nor  no  cepte  elles,  on  payn  to  forfeit  £5  that  neither  one  Mac  shall  strutte 
ne  swaggere  thro  the  streets  of  Galway,”  and,  in  1516,  “that  no  man  be  made  free  (of  this  town) 
unless  he  can  speak  the  English  tongue  and  shave  his  upper  lip  weekly,  sub  poena  20s.” 

Throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  only  in  the  well-walled  towns 
was  there  any  increasing  commercial  prosperity  perceptible  in  Ireland,  and  this  explains  the  fact,  of 
which  our  researches  give  us  some  evidence,  that  from  about  the  close  of  that  century  many  members 
of  old  landowning  families  became  burgesses  of  Dublin  and  other  towns  and  prospered  there  as 
merchants  and  traders. 
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NICHOLAS7  DE  LA  FFELDE 

JOHN6  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  John*,  William1 * *  4 

He  was  a  child  of  his  father’s  second  marriage  for,  as  shown  in  the  account  of  his  grandfather, 
William,  his  father’s  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tuit,  was  dead  at  least  two  years  before  1317 
without  issue.  This  John  was,  therefore,  probably  born  about  1315-20. 

There  is  a  reference  to  him,  dated  1340  (Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MS.  f.  4,  18,  p.  80),  as  John, 
son  of  John  de  la  ffelde.  About  the  year  1344  he  was  in  litigation  against  his  father  and  uncle,  Henry, 
over  Skydeuth.  He  had  apparently  recovered  seizin  of  that  manor  from  them  in  a  suit  before  John 
Gernon  and  his  associates,  justices  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  then  they  had  unjustly  disseizined 
him  a  second  time  (Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  17  and  18  Edward  III,  No.  121).  The  nature  of  this 
litigation  does  not  appear,  but,  as  has  been  intimated,  it  probably  had  to  do  with  the  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  for  Margery  Gernon,  who  about  this  time  was  married  to  this  John  de  la  ffelde.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  certain  litigation  in  1345  about  lands  in  Swords.  William  de  la  ffelde  had  sued  his  brother, 
John,  for  tenements  in  Swords  and  had  been  defeated  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  202, 
mem.  19).  About  the  same  time,  this  William  de  la  ffelde  was  sued  for  a  trespass  by  Roger  Gernon, 
the  father  of  Margery,  wife  of  John  de  la  ffelde  (Idem,  mem.  15).  And  within  a  short  time,  also  in 
1345,  an  assize  was  taken  to  determine  whether  Roger  Gernon  of  Gernonstown  and  John  Plunket 
unjustly  disseizined  John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffeld,  of  two  messuages  and  two  carucates  of  land  his  free 
tenement  in  Swords,  and  it  was  found  they  had  not  done  so,  but  held  the  land  peacefully  by  gift  from 
John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffeld  (Idem,  mems.  17  and  19).  Later  references  indicate  that  Margery  held 
Skydouth  by  some  right  other  than  dower  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

“John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffeld,  ”  in  the  same  year  was  one  of  those  by  whom  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin 
notified  a  defendant  to  appear  (Idem,  mem.  25)  and  in  the  following  year,  together  with  his  neighbor, 
John  Talbot  of  Mayn,  he  was  one  of  the  mainpernors  of  Simon  Forster  (Idem,  Roll  204,  mem.  1).  His 
father  died  early  in  August,  1351,  and  John  was  put  into  possession  of  Glynsurd  and  Knightstown  on 
the  26th  of  September  following  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  no.  70,  24-34  Edward  III,  mem.  8).  About  the 
same  time  William  de  la  ffeld  appeared  as  attorney  for  his  brother  and  succeeded  in  clearing  the  estate 
from  the  charge  of  debts  due  the  Crown  for  which  the  sheriff,  Nicholas  Abbott,  had  seized  the  crops 
and  some  cattle  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  25  and  26  Edward  III,  mem.  8).  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  litigation  a  few  years  earlier  between  John  and  William  did  not  cause  ill  will,  but, 
nevertheless,  William’s  disappointment  in  not  obtaining  part  of  the  family  estates  may  have  predis¬ 
posed  him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England.  The  next  year  John  de  la  ffelde  and  Henry  Calstyn  went 
pledge  for  John  Blunket  (Plunket)  (Idem,  mem.  36).  This  was  probably  the  John  Plunket  who  was 
codefendant  with  Roger  Gernon  in  the  suit  brought  a  few  years  earlier  by  John  de  la  ffelde,  and  who, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  with  Roger  Gernon,  held  Skidoo  in  trust  for  John  and  Margery.  In  the  autumn 
of  1353,  John  de  la  ffelde  and  Simon,  son  of  Robert  de  Cruys,  were  manucaptors  for  several  of  their 
neighbors  (Idem,  27  and  28  Edward  III,  mem.  4).  Then  appears  the  following  quaint  entry:  “Brief  of 
allocation  for  Thomas  de  Quykeshull,  the  King’s  Clerk  of  the  Wages,  of  moneys  paid  to  the  men  at 
arms,  hobblers,  bowmen,  horse  and  footmen  in  the  retinue  of  Thomas  de  Rokeby,  Justiciar  of  Ireland, 
in  his  expedition  against  Obryn  and  his  accomplices  (i.e.,  the  O’Byrnes  of  County  Wicklow).  And 
16s.  8d.  which  he  paid  to  John  de  la  ffeld  for  his  wages,  with  two  hobblers  armed,  being  in  the  retinue 
of  the  aforesaid  Justiciar  in  the  county  aforesaid  (i.e.,  Wicklow)  from  the  17th  day  of  October  till 
the  27th  day  of  the  same  month,  in  the  year  aforesaid  (28  Edward  III,  i.e.,  1354)  the  said  John 
taking  per  day  12d.  and  each  hobbler  taking  as  is  above  contained  (i.e.,  4d.)”  (Idem,  29  and  30 
Edward  III,  mem.  24).  Hobblers  were  light  armed  horsemen.  About  this  time  John  de  la  ffeld  paid  a 
fine  of  40d.  for  not  coming  when  summoned  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  68,  30  Edward  III,  mem.  5). 

1  He  was  justiciar  from  December,  1349,  to  July,  1355.  He  was  the  first  justiciar  to  enter  into  compacts  with  the  border 

chieftains,  by  which,  in  return  for  certain  payments,  they  undertook  to  keep  order  and  deliver  up  to  justice  any  of  their  people 

who  might  despoil  or  slay  the  King’s  people.  Nevertheless,  royal  service  had  to  be  proclaimed,  and  an  expedition  was  led 

against  the  O’Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  who  had  conspicuously  failed  to  carry  out  their  compact. 
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(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  II) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 


John7  —  Alice 
1361-1375 


John6  de  la  ffelde  =  Margery  Gernon 
1340-1361 


William7 

1375-1390 


Nicholas7  =Joan 


1373-1395 


1395-1416 


Richard7 

1379-1384 


John8  Richard8  Alice8  Richard8  Nicholas8 

1371-1384  1384-1392  1391-1441  See  Chap.  IV.  1407 


Robert8 

1407 
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In  1359  John  de  la  ffeld  put  in  his  place  Francis  de  la  field  against  the  King  in  a  plea  of  account,  to 
wit:  “of  a  certain  subsidy  granted  unto  the  King  in  County  Dublin”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  32 
and  33  Edward  III,  mem.  29).  There  is  a  list  dated  7  April  1361  of  those  who  elected  William  Comyn, 
Ivnt.,  to  be  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  they  are  eighteen  in  number  including  William  Comyn  himself,  and  as 
with  a  few  exceptions  they  constituted  the  leading  men  of  the  leading  families  of  County  Dublin  the 
list  is  here  copied:  William  Comyn,  Knt.,  John  de  la  field,  Hugh  Fynglasse,  William  Whit  of  Mablyes- 
ton,  Nicholas  Coulok,  Simon  Geyton,  Nicholas  Abbott,  Wolfram  Bernevalle,  Robert  Cadell  of 
Sprakeleyeston,  Robert  de  la  ffeld,  junior  (of  Culduff),  Richard  Cruys  of  Kilsalghan,  Richard  Fitz- 
Robert  Cruys,  Henry  ffrappeston,  Walter  Tyrrell,  Francis  Oweyn,  Robert  Haket,  David  Broun  and 
John  Whit  (White)  of  Kinsale  (Kinsaley,  County  Dublin)  (Idem,  34  and  35  Edward  III,  mem.  15). 
To  these  might  well  be  added  the  families  of  Houth,  Talbot  and  Belinges. 

John  de  la  field  died  shortly  before  2  December  1361,  and  there  is  then  the  first  reference  to 
his  wife  by  name,  as  follows: 

“Account  of  Nicholas  de  Bekensfeld,  Escheator  of  Ireland,  of  the  Wards  and  Escheats  in  the 
King’s  hand,  and  he  accounts  for  72s.  3d.  of  the  rents  and  issues  of  two  parts  of  all  the  lands  and 
tenements  which  were  John  de  la  flelde’s  in  County  Dublin,  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  on  the  death 
of  the  same  and  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  the  heir  of  the  same  John,  from  Thursday  next  after 
the  Feast  of  St.  Katherine,  anno  35  (December  2, 1361),  till  the  3rd  of  December,  anno  36  (September?; 
see  below,  1362),  as  appears  by  the  extent  thereof  made  and  delivered  into  the  Exchequer.  Sum 
72s.  3d.  Whence  is  substracted  13s.  4d.  for  three  sowings  before  the  death  of  the  said  John,  as 
appears  by  the  same  extent;  and  8s.  lid.  rent  refunded  to  the  Prioress  of  Grasdeu  for  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  Kyngeston.  And  he  accounts  for  60s.  increment  for  the  same  time,  before  the  King  by 
his  letters  patent,  and  for  the  fine  of  50  marks,  granted  to  Robert  de  Clynton,  Knt.,  the  custody  of 
all  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid  till  the  lawful  age  of  the  heir,  together  with  the  heir’s  marriage, 
for  the  yearly  payment  of  20  marks  beyond  the  50  marks  aforesaid,  as  appears  by  the  King’s  writ 
bearing  the  date  3  September,  anno  36.  Sum  110s. 

“And  be  it  known  that  Margery,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  de  la  Held,  is  dowered  of  all  the  lands 
and  tenements  which  were  the  aforesaid  John’s  the  day  he  died,  as  appears  by  the  King’s  writ 
bearing  date  28  March,  anno  36”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  72). 

This  entry  refers  to  two  parts,  because  Margery  held  the  other  third  part  in  dower  which,  when 
added  to  the  Manor  of  Skydeuth  which  she  had  by  her  marriage  settlement,  gave  her  a  comfortable 
estate.  “Kingeston”  is  undoubtedly  an  error  for  Knightston,  which  was  held  of  the  Prioress  of 
Gracedieu  as  overlord,  evidently  at  an  annual  rent.  Gracedieu  was  a  nunnery  in  the  Parish  of  Lusk, 
founded  in  1190  by  Archbishop  Comin.  The  entry  also  well  illustrates  the  medieval  custom  of  selling 
off  the  custody  of  the  estates  of  a  minor  and  the  wardship  of  his  person  and  even  the  right  to  arrange 
his  marriage.  Doubtless  this  did  not  in  many  cases  work  hardship,  for  relatives  or  friends  may  have 
become  the  purchasers.  Sir  Robert  de  Clinton  belonged  to  an  old  family  connected  with  the  Gernons 
in  Louth  and  held  lands  there. 

John  and  Margery  had  four  sons  mentioned  in  the  records  and  doubtless  also  daughters.  The 
sons  bore  the  names  usual  in  this  family,  John,  William,  Nicholas  and  Richard,  here  named  in  the 
probable  order  of  their  births.  The  widow,  Margery,  survived  her  husband  many  years  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  the  records  relate  to  her,  and  in  particular  to  the  somewhat  complicated  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  reference  to  her  dower,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  here,  though  certain  details  will  be 
referred  to  again  more  fully  in  the  notices  of  other  parties  concerned. 

“Dublin:  It  is  found  by  the  inquisition  taken  before  William  de  Wyndesore,  Governor  and 
Custos  of  the  Realm  of  Ireland,  that  John  de  la  ffelde  (i.e.,  John7,  son  and  heir  of  the  above  John6  and 
Margery)  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  ffeldston  with  appurtenances  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  one 
orchard  called  the  Newe-h orchard,  one  curtilage  and  one  acre  of  land  called  Milleacre,  excepted; 
which  manor  contains  in  itself  three  carucates  of  land  with  appurtenances,  whereof  each  carucate 
is  worth  per  annum  40  shillings;  that  he  held  the  said  manor  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  capite  by 
knight-service;  and  that  he  died  seized  of  the  said  manor  with  the  appurtenances  on  the  Thursday 
next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Bishop  last  past  (i.e.,  the  Thursday  before  December  6, 
1375),  John,  his  son  and  heir,  being  then  of  the  age  of  four  years;  after  whose  death  Margery  Gernon 
obtruded  herself  in  one  carucate  of  the  aforesaid  three  whereof  the  custody  pertains  unto  the  King 
by  reason  of  the  minority  of  the  said  heir,  taking  the  issues  and  profits  thereof  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  said  John;  whereupon  the  sheriff  had  a  precept  to  notify  the  said  Margery  that  she  must 
be  before  the  said  governor  at  this  day  to  show  wherefore  the  said  carucate  should  not  be  taken  into 
the  hand  of  the  King,  and  wherefore  she  should  not  answer  unto  the  King  for  the  issues  thereof  by  her 
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received  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  said  John;  and  the  aforesaid  Margery  does  not  now  come; 
and  the  sheriff  certifies  that  he  has  notified  the  said  Margery  to  be  before  the  said  governor  at  this  day 
through  William  Cruys,  Hugh  Foill,  Thomas  Hore  and  Thomas  Bailly.  And  because  the  said 
Margery  does  not  come  on  the  4th  day,  it  is  considered  that  the  said  carucate  of  land  with  appur¬ 
tenances  may  be  taken  and  seized  into  the  hand  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  that  she  shall  answer  for 
the  issues  thereof  from  the  time  of  the  said  John’s  death.  And  the  sheriff  has  a  precept  to  cause  the 
said  carucate  of  land  with  appurtenances  to  be  seized  into  the  hand  of  the  King,  to  cause  an  extent 
of  the  true  value  thereof  to  be  made,  and  to  answer  for  that  extent  in  the  Quindena  of  Michaelmas, 
(1376),  on  which  day  Reynold  Talbot,  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  (returns)  the  writ  to  him  directed  and  the 
execution  thereof  in  the  form  following:  Inquisition  taken  before  Reynold  Talbot,  Sheriff  of  Dublin, 
at  ffeldeston  on  Monday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Mathew  the  Apostle,  50  Edward  III,  (i.e.,  the 
Monday  before  September  21,  1376),  by  the  under  written,  namely,  Robert  Geffrey,  John  Laghlyn, 
John  More,  Thomas  More,  John  Smyth,  Nicholas  Squyer,  Simon  Iloper,  Simon  Walshe,  William 
Caunton,  William  Reve,  John  Lavell  and  John  ffoull,  who  say  upon  their  oath  that  each  acre  of  the 
carucate  of  land  in  ffeldeston  which  was  the  said  John  de  la  ffeld’s  the  day  he  died,  is  worth  yearly  in 
all  issues  and  profits  sixpence  and  no  more  (i.e.,  £3  per  carucate  of  120  acres);  which  carucate  of  land 
is  taken  and  seized  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  said  writ  requires”  (Justiciary  Roll  233,  11a; 
Pleas  at  Dublin  in  the  Octaves  of  Trinity,  50  Edward  III). 

From  the  English  Patent  Rolls  it  appears  that  the  carucate  of  land  in  the  Manor  of  ffeldeston, 
so  recovered,  was  on  the  26  May  1376  committed  to  the  custody  of  William  Nugent,  administrator 
of  Henry  Lynam,  the  former  custodian  of  the  remainder  of  the  lands;  and  that  on  12  June  1377 
William  Nugent  was  confirmed  in  the  custody  of  the  said  lands  and  the  marriage  of  the  said  heir 
(Patent  Rolls,  England,  Roll  296,  mem.  3). 

While  the  Crown  was  still  in  possession  of  Margery's  dower  land  in  Glensurd,  Alice,  widow  of 
Margery’s  son,  John,  and  now  the  wife  of  John  Belynges,  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  third  part  of 
two  messuages  and  two  carucates  of  land  in  Knightstown  and  Wymbilton  as  her  dower  against 
Margery,  and  also  in  Glensurd  against  William  Nugent.  In  the  former  suit  Alice  succeeded  in  getting 
a  decree  by  Margery’s  default  in  Hilary  term  1379  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  241,  mem.  9),  but 
in  the  latter  suit  William  Nugent  contested  her  right  (Idem  mems.  11  and  12)  and  the  case  dragged 
on  for  several  years.  From  a  Memoranda  Roll  it  appears  that  on  “the  Quindena  of  St.  Martin,  anno 
6,”  i.e.,  25  November  1382,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  put  John  Belynges  and  Alice,  his  wife,  in 
seisin  of  one-third  part  of  the  manor  of  Glensurd  (Memoranda  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  8  and  9 
Richard  II,  mem.  15.  The  lower  part  of  the  membrane,  including  the  operative  clause,  is  illegible, 
but  the  fact  and  the  date  of  Alice's  seisin  is  confirmed  by  William  Nugent’s  account  hereinafter 
set  forth  from  the  Pipe  Rolls).  Meanwhile  Margery,  acting  apparently  on  the  strength  of  the  English 
letters  patent  of  8  March  1379  restoring  her  dower,  took  possession,  by  her  sons  and  without  the 
interposition  of  the  sheriff,  of  the  carucate  in  Glensurd.  This  was  in  April,  1379.  On  the  1st  of  July 
following,  there  is  an  entry  on  the  Plea  Rolls  of  a  plea  by  William  Nugent,  the  custodian,  against 
Margery  Gernon,  William  de  la  ffcld,  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  and  Thomas  Mayll,  alleging  that  the 
said  defendants  and  Richard  de  la  ffeld  “did  violently  eject  him,  the  aforesaid  William  Nugent, 
from  that  custody,  to  the  serious  damage  of  him  the  said  William  Nugent  and  against  the  peace. 
And  the  sheriff  had  a  precept  to  attach  the  aforesaid  Margery,  William,  Nicholas  and  Thomas” 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  239,  mem.  23,  Octaves  of  St.  John,  3  Richard  II).  On  12  July  1379 
Margery,  being  then  in  England,  nominated  her  sons  William  and  Nicholas,  her  attorneys  in  Ireland 
for  one  year  (Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  1379,  p.  375),  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  she  obtained  a  second 
and  amended  patent  restoring  her  dower  and  specifying  the  carucate  of  land  in  Glensurd  with  the 
issues  thereof  (Idem,  p.  378).  This  seems  to  have  settled  the  matter,  for  in  the  following  April 
William  Nugent  “asked  for  leave  to  procure  a  better  writ” — a  formula  for  retiring  from  his  suit 
(Plea  Roll  246,  mem.  2,  Quindena  of  Easter,  3  Richard  II),  and  in  his  account  rendered  in  1384  he 
credited  himself  “with  the  payment  to  Margery  of  the  issues  of  the  carucate  at  Glensurd  which  had 
been  restored  to  her  by  the  King”  (See  infra  under  John8  de  la  ffelde). 

In  1380  and  1381  there  was  still  litigation  going  on  between  Margery  and  her  daughter-in-law, 
Alice  Belinges  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  257,  mem.  1;  256,  mem.  1).  In  this  matter  she  recovered 
from  John  Belinges  and  Alice  his  wife,  30  acres  in  Knyghteston  and  Wymbeleston,  which  she  alleged 
to  be  her  reasonable  dower.  As  the  property  of  John  de  la  ffelde,  Margery’s  husband,  in  Knightstown 
and  Wimbletown  consisted  of  two  carucates,  i.e.,  240  acres,  and  two  messuages,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  Margery  should  have  claimed  from  Alice  only  30  acres.  The  following  explanation  seems 
probable.  Margery,  as  widow  of  John6  of  Fieldstown,  would  be  entitled  to  one-third  or  three-ninths 
of  240  acres,  i.e.,  80  acres.  Alice,  as  widow  of  John  7,  would  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  remaining 
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two-thirds  or  two-ninths  of  the  whole,  leaving  the  remaining  four-ninths  to  the  Crown,  custodian, 
or  heir.  But  Alice  in  Margery’s  absence  had  been  given  three-ninths  of  the  whole,  and  therefore 
Margery  was  entitled  to  claim  restitution  of  one-ninth  from  Alice.  Now  one-ninth  of  240  is  26%. 
The  additional  3%  acres  claimed  may  have  been  set  off  by  Alice  keeping  one-third  of  the  two  messuages, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  claimed  by  Margery.  As  was  usual  in  her  suites  in  Ireland,  Margery 
was  represented  by  Simon  Wodman  as  her  attorney  at  law.  Simon  seems  to  have  lived  in  Louth  and 
was,  no  doubt,  a  friend  of  the  Gernons.  In  November,  1382,  up  to  Trinity  Term,  1383,  she,  again 
by  Simon  Wodman  attorney,  was  suing  John  Fitz  Leones  for  dower  in  a  third  part  of  one  messuage 
in  the  town  of  Swrords  (Idem,  Roll  260,  mem.  5;  261,  mem.  21;  262,  mem.  9;  and  262,  mem.  13). 
Whether  she  recovered  or  not  does  not  appear.  In  any  case  she  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it,  as  she 
died  on  12  September  1383.  This  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  which  states 
that  “upon  the  death  of  Margery  and  from  12  September  1383  the  carucate  in  ffeldeston  held  by  her 
in  dower  came  to  the  hands  of  the  King  and  was  committed  by  him  to  the  custody  of  William  Nugent, 
and  that  he  held  it  until  28  July  1384,  when  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  of  the  late  John  de  la  ffelde 
was  granted  to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Treasurer  of  Ireland”  (Account  of  William  Nugent, 
Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  80,  6-9  Richard  I).  On  the  27th  of  January,  1384,  William  de  la  ffelde  and 
Richard  de  la  ffelde  had  custody  by  Letters  Patent  of  the  Crown  for  ten  days  “  of  all  the  lands  and 
tenements  in  Skedouthe,  Wymvilton,  and  Ivnyghtston  in  County  Dublin,  which  were  John  de  la 
ffeld’s,  deceased”  (Exchequer  Memoranda  Rolls  of  Ireland,  13  and  14  Richard  II,  mem.  32).  This 
also  indicates  that  Margery  had  died  in  1383,  else  Skydouth,  being  hers  under  the  settlement,  would 
not  have  been  grouped  with  other  lands  in  her  husband’s  estate. 

The  sons  of  John  and  Margery  seem  to  have  been  men  of  enterprise  so  that  there  is  more  frequent 
mention  of  them  on  the  records  than  usual. 

1.  John  de  la  field,  an  account  of  whom  follows: 

2.  William  de  la  field  was  the  trusted  agent  and  attorney  of  his  mother,  Margery,  and  his  uncle, 
Sir  Nicholas  Gernon,  in  the  management  of  their  property  in  Ireland.  The  first  mention  of  him  is 
on  18  June  1375,  when  Robert  Holywode,  chevalier,  and  William  de  la  field  were  named  attorneys 
in  Ireland  for  Sir  Nicholas  Gernon,  Knt.,  staying  in  England,  and  John  de  Scarle,  clerk,  received 
the  attorneys  (Patent  Rolls,  English,  No.  292,  mem.  7,  49  Edward  III).  From  a  fragmentary  entry 
on  the  Memoranda  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  (51  Edward  III,  mem.  12)  it  appears  that  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1376,  William  exhibited  these  or  similar  letters  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Ireland.  These  appointments  could  only  be  made  by  license  from  the  Crown,  for  periods  of  one  or 
two  years,  and  had  to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  On  18  July  1377,  Sir  Nicholas  Gernon  1  again  ap¬ 
pointed  the  same  two  men  as  his  attorneys  (Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  English,  1377,  p.  8).  Sir  Robert 
Holywood,  Knt.,  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  prominent  man  in  Ireland.  Sir  Nicholas 
Gernon  was  the  owner  of  large  estates  in  Ireland,  including  an  annuity  of  £46  13s.  4d.  for  his  life  out 
of  the  farm  of  the  town  of  Drogheda  which  had  been  granted  to  him  in  1344  by  Edward  III,  as  well 
as  £20  rent  in  Drogheda  (Exchequer  Memoranda  Rolls,  18  and  19  Edward  III,  mems.  2  and  42),  and 
as  he  was  absent  from  Ireland  in  the  service  of  Maud  of  Lancaster  2 * * *  at  Bruisyard  in  Suffolk,  he  was 
in  need  of  active  and  prominent  attorneys  in  Ireland,  to  care  for  his  interests  there.  The  following 
enrolment  of  such  letters  (Fragmentary  Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  No.  20,  Common  Pleas  for  the 
Term  of  Hilary,  2  Richard  II)  dated  in  1378,  is  here  quoted  at  length  because  of  the  quaint  Anglo- 
Norman  French  used,  as  was  often  done  at  this  period  and  earlier  in  documents  drawn  up  by  laymen. 

“Be  it  remembered  that  the  18th  day  of  June  (January  ?)  this  term  (Hilary,  1379)  came  here 
in  the  Exchequer,  before  the  Barons,  Roger  Gernon  and  William  de  la  field.  General  Receivers  of 
Nicholas  Gernon,  Knt.,  of  the  rents  of  the  town  of  Drogheda  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  by  Thomas 
Taillour,  clerk,  their  attorney,  and  exhibited  certain  letters  patent  of  the  same  Nicholas,  constituting 
them  the  said  Roger  and  William  his  General  Receivers  of  the  rent  of  the  town  aforesaid  and  of  other 


1  He  was  brother  of  Margery,  formerly  wife  and  now  widow  of  John  6  de  la  ffelde.  It  seems  that  they  were  children  of  Roger 
Gernon  of  Gernonston  (now  Castlebellingham)  in  County  Louth,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Faughard 
(1318),  near  Dundalk,  when  Edward  Bruce  was  defeated  and  slain.  Nicholas,  who  was  perhaps  a  younger  son,  was  high  in  favor 
both  with  Edward  III  and  with  his  cousin,  Earl  Henry  of  Lancaster.  The  former,  when  in  1344  granting  him  the  annuity 
above  mentioned,  stated  that  it  was  for  having  “well  and  faithfully  served  both  us  and  our  friends  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,” 
and  the  latter  in  1350  granted  him  £20  rent  out  of  the  manor  of  Tunstead  in  Norfolk. 

2  Sister  of  Earl  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  widow,  first,  of  William  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  was  murdered  in  1333,  and, 

secondly,  of  Ralph  d’Utford,  Justiciar  of  Ireland  in  1344-46,  who  died  in  the  latter  year.  Elizabeth,  her  only  child  by  the  Earl 

of  Ulster,  was  married  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  was  destined  in  after  years  to  be  the  ancestress  of  Kings  of  England. 

In  13G9  the  King  by  his  letters  patent,  after  reciting  that  Nicholas  Gernon  was  “serving  in  the  house  of  the  Nuns  of  Brysyard 
in  the  suite  of  our  beloved  cousin  Maud  of  Lancaster,  mother  of  our  dearly  beloved  daughter  Elizabeth,  late  Countess  of  Ulster, 

deceased,”  granted  him  whilst  so  serving  power  to  receive  his  rents  in  Ireland. 
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his  rents  in  the  parts  of  Ireland,  and  demanded  to  have  them  enrolled,  which  is  done  in  these  words : 
‘  Conu  chose  soit  a  touz  moy  Nicholas  Gernon  av’  ordeine  mes  attornez  Rog’  Gernon  &  William  de 
la  field  mes  neveuz  en  les  parties  Dirland  pur  receyver  ma  rents  de  Drowda  &  aliours  en  les  dites 
partiez  eyaunt  ferm  &  stable  coe  quils  ferunt  en  monn  profit  En  Tesmoignance  de  cestez  Ires  ay  mys 
mon  seal  Don  a  Bureayerd  la  velie  de  Seynt  Matheu  Ewangelelist  lan  du  regne  le  Roy  Richard 
secunde  pus  le  conqueste  secunde’”  (20  September  1378;  Frag.,  Plea  Roll  No.  20,  Common  Pleas 
for  the  Term  of  Hilary,  2  Richard  II). 

On  8  July  1378,  John  Ry there,  staying  in  England,  had  letters  nominating  Simon  Wodeman  and 
William  del  field  his  attorneys  in  Ireland  for  two  years,  and  Roger  de  Wolferston  had  like  letters 
appointing  the  same  (Patent  Rolls,  English,  1378,  pp.  258-59;  printed  Calendar).  This  Roger  was 
a  close  friend  of  Sir  Nicholas,  spent  most  of  his  time  with  him  in  England,  and  occasionally  acted 
as  attorney  for  him  there  and  shared  in  his  business  transactions.  In  1379,  1380  and  1382,  Sir 
Nicholas  Gernon  again  appointed  his  nephews,  Roger  Gernon  and  William  de  la  field,  his  attorneys 
and  receivers  of  rents  in  Ireland,  the  letters  being  enrolled  in  July  or  August  of  those  years  (Idem, 
for  1379,  p.  374;  for  1380,  p.  528;  for  1382,  p.  159).  The  following  extract  from  the  Pipe  Rolls  of 
Ireland  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  80,  6-9  Richard  II)  shows  that  the  farm  of  Drogheda  was  £40 
a  year. 

“William  Roth,  mayor,  and  John  Asshe  and  Richard  Culyn,  bailiffs,  by  Henry  Chamber,  their 
attorney,  account  for  £20  of  the  farm  of  the  borough  for  Easter  Term,  anno  8,  and  for  £40  of  the 
same  farm  for  one  year  previous.  Sum  £60.  Into  the  Treasury,  £53  6s.  8d.  And  to  them  10  marks 
paid  to  Roger  Gernon  and  William  de  la  field,  attorneys  and  receivers  of  Nicholas  Gernon,  as  is 
contained  in  the  Memoranda  Roll  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland  for  Trinity  Term,  anno  2.” 

There  is  a  similar  entry  on  the  rolls  of  the  previous  year  (Patent  Rolls,  English,  printed  Calendar, 

1379,  p.  375). 

Meanwhile,  on  12  July  1379,  his  mother,  Margery  Gernon,  staying  in  England,  nominated 
“William  de  la  field  and  Nicholas  de  la  Held”  her  attorneys  in  Ireland  for  one  year.  Again,  on  7  May 

1380,  she  named  the  same  sons  again  in  the  same  order  as  her  attorneys  (Idem,  1380,  p.  488).  Note 
that  William  is  named  before  his  brother,  Nicholas. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1379,  “William  de  la  field  and  Richard  de  la  Held  undertook  for  Nicholas 
de  la  field  to  have  his  body  before  the  Justices  of  Ireland  from  the  Day  of  St.  Michael  in  fifteen  days, 
to  stand  to  right  concerning  the  charge  whereof  he  was  indicted  and  also  to  be  of  good  behavior  in 
the  interim,  under  penalty  of  100  shillings  each,”  and  on  the  same  day  “William  de  la  field  and 
Nicholas  de  la  Held  undertook  for  Richard  de  la  field  in  the  form  aforesaid  and  under  the  penalty 
aforesaid”  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  243,  mem.  14,  Attorneys’  Roll).  These  charges  were,  no 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  forcible  ejectment  of  William  Nugent  from  the  carucate  of  land  forming 
the  dower  of  their  mother,  Margery,  in  ffeldeston  for  which  Nugent  brought  suit  the  following  June, 
charging  Margery,  William,  Nicholas  and  Thomas  Mayll,  with  the  act,  Richard  also  being  men¬ 
tioned  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  239,  mem.  23,  and  Counter  Roll,  mem.  16).  This  entry  is  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  above.  A  part  of  it  of  some  interest  is  the  following  statement:  “And  the  sheriff 
had  a  precept  to  attach  the  aforesaid  Margery,  William,  Nicholas  and  Thomas.  And  the  sheriff 
announces  that  the  aforesaid  William  is  not  found,  but  is  attached  by  the  issues  of  sixpence;  and 
that  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  is  not  found,  but  is  attached  by  the  issues  of  sixpence;  and  that  the 
aforesaid  Thomas  is  not  found,  but  is  attached  by  the  issues  of  sixpence,  and  that  the  aforesaid 
Margery  is  not  found,  nor  hath  she  anything  by  which  she  can  be  attached.”  From  this  and  the 
cases  where  William  became  pledge,  it  is  evident  that  William  had  property  in  County  Dublin. 

In  Hilary,  1379,  William  de  la  Held  and  Richard  Cruys  went  pledge  for  Walter  Abbot,  the  late 
King  Edward’s  farmer  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Moynalway,  Clonymeth  and  Dromcre  in  County 
Meath,  to  attend  before  the  Barons  to  render  an  account  unto  the  King  of  the  issues  and  profits 
of  the  said  lands  and  tenements  (Fragmentary  Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  No.  20;  Common  Pleas 
for  Hilary,  2  Richard  II).  On  30  April  1379,  William  Holy  wood,  William  de  la  ffelde,  Richard  Cruys 
and  Robert  Brod  were  mainpernors  of  John  Talbot  of  Mayn,  who  had  been  outlawed  at  the  suit  of 
Maurice  Stafford  and  was  conditionally  pardoned  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  242,  mem.  5).  In 
November,  1379,  William  de  la  field  and  Robert  Houth  went  pledges  for  Richard  de  la  field  for 
a  fine  of  6s.  8d.  to  be  paid  for  having  with  others  near  Clonliff  assaulted  and  beaten  Roger  Iriell 
and  wounded  him  (Crown  Pleas  of  Ireland,  Roll  237,  mem.  25). 

“Royal  Letters  Patent,  dated  at  le  Naas  7  March,  5  Richard  II  (1382),  constituting  Thomas 
Alwyne  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Common  Bench  of  Ireland  and  Chirographer  of  the  same.  Pledges 
and  mainpernors  of  the  said  Thomas:  Thomas  Comyn  and  William  de  la  Held”  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Roll  259,  mem.  6). 
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“Jacoba,  who  was  the  wife  of  William  Bathe,  deceased,  accounts  for  66s.  8d.  for  marrying 
without  the  King’s  license,  by  the  pledge  of  John  Rocheford  of  County  Meath  and  William  de  la 
ffeld  of  County  Dublin  as  is  contained  in  the  estreats  of  the  Chancery  of  Ireland  for  anno  6,” 
1382-83  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  80,  6-9  Richard  II).  Evidently  William  held  lands  and 
customarily  resided  in  County  Dublin. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Margery,  the  mother,  held  Skydeuth  and  perhaps  other  property  under 
the  marriage  settlement.  The  following  entry  shows  the  custodies  of  this  property  after  her  death 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  13  and  14  Richard  II,  mem.  32) : 

“Be  it  remembered  that  the  King  that  now  is,  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign  (1384),  did  by  his  letters  patent  commit  unto  William  de  la  ffeld  and  Richard  de  la 
ffeld  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Skedouthe,  Wymvilton  and  Knygheston  in 
County  Dublin  which  were  John  de  la  ff eld’s  deceased,  who  held  in  capite  (the  said  lands  and 
tenements),  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  King  through  the  death  of  the  said  John  and  by  reason 
of  the  minority  of  his  heir.  To  render  unto  the  King  yearly  at  his  Exchequer  here  the  extent  thereof 
made  or  to  be  made  at  the  Feasts  of  Easter  and  St.  Michael  by  equal  portions,  as  is  contained  in 
the  estreats  of  the  Chancery  of  Ireland  for  the  seventh  year  of  the  King  that  now  is.  For  which 
reason  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  is  commanded  by  brief  of  this  Exchequer  to  distrain  the  aforesaid 
William  and  Richard  by  their  lands,  etc.,  to  be  here  from  the  day  of  Holy  Trinity  in  fifteen  days 
to  render  unto  the  King  account  of  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid,  namely,  from 
the  aforesaid  27th  day  of  January  and  sithence,  for  which  they  have  not  yet  accounted.  At  which 
day  the  aforesaid  sheriff  returns  that  the  said  William  and  Richard  are  distrained  by  their  issues. 
And  the  said  William  and  Richard  come  here  by  John  Penkeston,  their  attorney,  and  say  that  they 
well  know  that  they  had  and  received  this  commission,  and  that  by  pretext  thereof  they  did  enter 
upon  the  said  lands  and  did  occupy  them  for  ten  days,  but  that  they  neither  levied  nor  took  the 
issues  or  profits  thereof,  nor  indeed  were  they  able  to  take  them,  for  that  Robert,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  that  now  is  (sic),  did  obtain  a  commission  of  the  King  for  the  said  lands  and  tenements, 
bearing  date  the  6th  day  of  February  next  after  the  aforesaid  27th  day  of  January,  and  on  pretext 
of  the  said  commission  did  expulse  them  the  said  William  and  Richard  from  the  farm  aforesaid;  and 
they  say  that  for  the  said  time  they  took  none  of  the  profits  thereof,  nor  indeed  were  they  able  to 
take  them  for  the  cause  aforesaid.  And  Henry  Whittenhull,  attorney  of  the  King,  who  follows  for 
the  King  in  that  behalf,  and  Thomas  Taillor,  attorney  of  the  said  Archbishop,  say  for  the  King 
that  the  aforesaid  William  and  Richard,  notwithstanding  the  commission  made  to  the  aforesaid 
Archbishop  of  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid,  did  occupy  the  said  lands  and 
tenements,  and  did  levy  and  take  the  issues  and  profits  thereof,  and  this  they  offer  to  prove  for  the 
King  and  the  aforesaid  Archbishop.  And  the  aforesaid  William  and  Richard,  by  their  attorney 
aforesaid,  similarly.  And  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  is  ordered  to  cause  twelve  (men)  to  attend  here  from 
the  day  of  St.  Michael  in  fifteen  days  for  a  view  of  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid.  And  the  same 
day  is  given  to  the  aforesaid  William  and  Richard,  through  their  attorney  aforesaid,  and  to  the 
attorney  of  the  King,  and  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas,  attorney  of  the  aforesaid  Archbishop.  .  .  .  And 
the  aforesaid  sheriff  returns  the  brief  to  him  directed  and  that  the  aforesaid  jurors  are  distrained 
by  their  issues.  And  the  said  jurors  come  here  by  Thomas  Botiller  and  Thomas  Uriel  and  other 
jurors  whose  names  are  more  fully  set  down  in  the  panel  of  the  brief  aforesaid,  which  is  in  the  file 
of  briefs  for  the  Term  of  Holy  Trinity  aforesaid,  the  same  being  in  the  custody  of  the  High  Remem¬ 
brancer.  And  the  jurors  say  upon  their  oath  that  the  aforesaid  William  and  Richard,  by  virtue  of 
the  commission  to  them  made,  did  occupy  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid  for  ten  days,  and  had 
entry  therein ;  but  they  say  that  they  neither  levied  nor  took  any  of  the  issues  or  profits  thereof,  nor 
were  they  able  to  take  them  for  the  said  ten  days,  for  that  Robert,  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by 
virtue  of  a  certain  other  commission  of  the  King’s  in  the  meantime  made  to  him  of  the  custody  of 
the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid,  did  enter  upon  them;  and  they  say  that  one  Roger  Stafford, 
bailiff  of  the  said  Archbishop,  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  one  of  his  council,  did  levy  and  take  the 
issues  and  profits  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  said  Archbishop  for  the  two  terms  next  following  the  date 
of  the  said  Archbishop’s  commission.  And  upon  this  the  aforesaid  William  and  Richard,  by  the 
aforesaid  John,  their  attorney,  crave  judgment  upon  the  verdict  of  the  inquisition  aforesaid.  And 
upon  a  view  of  the  premises  by  the  barons,  it  is  agreed  by  them  that  the  aforesaid  William  and 
Richard  are  thereof  acquitted.  And  let  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  make  execution  therein  against  the 
aforesaid  Archbishop  and  his  executors,  or  the  administrators  of  his  goods  and  chattels’’  (Trinity, 
13  Richard  II,  1390).  These  conflicting  commissions  of  custody  were  the  outcome  of  an  old-standing 
conflict  of  claims.  The  lands  in  question  were  held  of  the  Archbishop  as  of  his  Manor  of  Swords,  but 
when  a  tenant-in-chief  of  the  Crown  died  the  Crown  frequently  claimed  the  custody  of  all  his  lands 
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of  whomsoever  held.  Robert  de  Wikeford,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died  on  29  August  1390  (Ware). 
Hence  the  reference  to  his  executors  or  administrators. 

From  a  previous  entry,  it  appears  that  Richard  White  of  Killester  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde 
were  pledges  for  William  and  Richard  in  this  matter  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  8  and  9 
Richard  II,  mem.  48). 

In  1386  Richard  Stokes  and  William  de  la  ffeld  went  pledge  for  Bartholomew  Dullard,  clerk, 
official  of  Meath,  for  an  illegal  seizure  of  goods  (Crown  Pleas  of  Ireland,  Roll  275,  mem.  17).  On  17 
October  1387,  William  de  la  ffelde  defaulted  after  a  distraint  to  appear  in  a  suit  by  .  .  Belyng 
son  of  Adam  Belyng”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  various,  Roll  285,  mem.  1). 

Trinity  Term,  1390,  is  the  latest  date  on  which  William  was  mentioned  as  living.  He  was  always 
named  before  his  brothers,  Nicholas  and  Richard,  and  was  no  doubt  the  eldest  of  the  three,  yet  his 
younger  brother,  Nicholas,  succeeded  to  ffeldeston,  etc.,  in  November,  1393,  after  the  death  of  their 
nephew,  Richard.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  William  died  before  that  date  without  leaving 
male  issue. 

3.  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Richard  de  la  ffeld  first  appears  with  his  brothers,  William  and  Nicholas,  in  April,  1379,  when 
he  and  William  went  pledge  for  Nicholas  and  then  William  and  Nicholas  went  pledge  for  Richard 
(Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  243,  mem.  14).  The  occasion  of  the  charge  on  which  they  were 
indicted  does  not  appear,  but  as  already  shown,  it  was  probably  the  forcible  ejectment  of  William 
Nugent  from  the  carucate  of  land  at  ffeldeston  which  had  been  restored  to  their  Mother,  Margery, 
by  Royal  Letters  patent  a  month  earlier.  For  this  ejectment  Nugent  brought  suit  the  follow¬ 
ing  June,  charging  Margery  and  her  sons,  William  and  Nicholas,  with  the  act,  Richard  also  being 
mentioned  (see  above).  There  is  no  entry  of  any  similar  pledge  for  William  de  la  ffeld,  the 
other  brother.  In  1379,  Richard  assaulted  one  Roger  Iriell  and  his  brother,  William,  and  Robert 
Houth  then  went  pledge  for  him  (Crown  Pleas  of  Ireland,  Roll  237,  mem.  25).  On  the  27th  of 
January,  1384,  William  de  la  ffeld  and  Richard  de  la  ffeld  were  given  custody  of  all  the  lands  in 
Skidouthe,  Wymvilton  and  Knygheston  which  were  John  de  la  field’s  deceased.  They  remained  in 
possession  for  ten  days,  but  took  no  issues,  when  the  custody  was  given  to  Robert,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  as  already  mentioned  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  8  and  9  Richard  II,  mems.  48,  49  and 
13  and  14  Richard  II,  mem.  32).  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him,  unless  the  following  is  a  reference 
to  him : 

It  appears  (Roll  217  of  Gaol  Delivery  Rolls  of  England)  that  in  1404  one  Richard  de  la  ffelde, 
together  with  Walter  Walsh  and  Adam  Loveday,  all  of  Ireland,  were  charged  with  committing 
burglary  at  Waldene  Abbots,  Herts.  This  Richard  can  hardly  have  been  a  son  of  William6  of  Waddes- 
don,  Bucks,  for  if  so  his  associates  would  probably  have  been  English  and  not  persons  of  Irish  birth. 
This  was  perhaps  this  same  Richard,  but  more  probably  a  man  of  the  same  name  from  Dunboyne. 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  John6  de  la  ffelde  —  1351-1361 

This  decade,  famous  in  English  history  for  the  victory  of  Poitiers  in  1356,  when  the  King  of 
France  was  taken  prisoner,  and  for  the  Treaty  of  Calais  in  1360,  when  many  of  the  lost  Angevin 
possessions  were,  for  the  time  at  least,  restored  to  the  English  Crown,  was  in  Ireland  marked  by 
economic  distress  and  a  further  shrinking  of  governmental  power.  The  Black  Death  is  said  —  prob¬ 
ably  with  exaggeration  —  to  have  cut  off  one-third  of  the  population.  At  any  rate  it  resulted,  both 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  in  a  great  scarcity  of  labor  and  a  weakening  of  the  moral  sense.  To  meet 
the  economic  position  the  Statute  of  Laborers  had  been  passed  in  England  in  1349,  with  the  aim  of 
compelling  laborers  and  artificers  to  work  at  the  rate  of  wages  accustomed  in  the  year  1346,  and  of 
securing  that  victuals  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  and  in  1351,  this  statute  was  ordered  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  and  observed  in  Ireland  (Early  Statutes,  Berry,  25  Edward  III,  p.  389).  But  economic 
laws,  as  we  are  reminded  again  in  our  own  days,  are  not  to  be  set  aside  at  the  will  of  the  state 
legislator,  and  in  spite  of  the  statute,  laborers  were  not  forthcoming  except  at  wages  which  rendered 
landlord-cultivation  no  longer  profitable.  The  great  landowners,  many  of  whom  were  already  ab¬ 
sentees,  instead  of  tilling  their  lands  through  the  agency  of  bailiffs  as  heretofore,  now  tried  to  lease 
them  to  responsible  tenants.  But  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  responsible  tenants  were 
hard  to  find.  Many  of  them  about  this  time  appear  to  have  given  up  the  struggle  and,  abandoning 
their  homesteads,  to  have  migrated  to  England.  The  wealth  of  the  monastic  houses  that  depended 
on  tillage  also  dwindled  and  the  great  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  preceding  century  became  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

An  indication  of  the  shrinkage  of  governmental  power  is  afforded  by  the  Statute  (25  Edward 
III,  1351),  passed,  when  Sir  Thomas  de  Rokeby  was  justiciar,  “for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
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land  and  the  curbing  and  punishing  of  malefactors.”  It  contains  several  useful  clauses,  most  of 
which,  however,  were  virtual  repetitions  of  previous  enactments,  but  now  with  severer  penalties 
attached,  thus  indicating  that  they  had  not  been  properly  observed.  But  the  point  to  be  noted 
specially  is  the  distinction  that  was  made  with  regard  to  the  counties  of  Connaught,  Kerry,  Cork, 
Waterford,  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  which,  it  is  said,  “are  so  distant  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
that  the  Serjeants  thereof  cannot  conveniently  come  to  Dublin  to  be  present  when  the  sheriff’s 
accounts  are  taken.”  It  appears  that  the  sheriffs  used  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  received  moneys  paid  to  the  serjeants.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  both  serjeants 
and  sheriffs  should  appear  before  an  Exchequer  official  whenever  he  came  into  the  said  counties  to 
examine  the  accounts.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  was  regularly  done.  In  parts  of  North¬ 
eastern  Ulster  a  branch  of  the  O'Neills  known  as  Clandeboy  (Clann  Aedha  Buidhe)  was  now  domi¬ 
nant,  and  it  was  only  in  the  liberties  and  counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Trim,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Carlow, 
Kilkenny  and  Wexford  that  the  King’s  writ  can  be  said  to  have  freely  run. 

Even  in  this  restricted  area  the  O’Byrnes  and  others  from  time  to  time  caused  disturbance.  In 
1354  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  led  an  expedition  against  the  O’Byrnes,  when  John6  de  la  ffelde  with  two 
hobblers  accompanied  him.  There  is  no  account  of  the  fighting,  but  the  justiciar  at  this  time  agreed 
to  pay  wages  to  Hugh  O’Toole  and  his  brother  John  to  defend  the  borders  of  Counties  Dublin  and 
Kildare  against  the  O’Byrnes  (Calendar  Close  Roll,  Ireland,  29  and  30  Edward  III,  p.  63,  No.  127). 

In  1355  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  now  restored  to  favor,  was  made  justiciar.  “He  was,”  it  is  said, 
“a  just  man  in  his  office,  in  that  he  hung  his  kinsmen  as  well  as  strangers  for  theft  rapine  and  mis¬ 
deeds,  and  chastised  the  Irish.”  He  died  in  the  following  year,  when  Thomas  de  Rokeby  was  re¬ 
appointed.  He  too  is  described  as  “vir  justus  et  prudens,”  and  his  saying  is  commended  that  “he 
would  rather  eat  off  wooden  dishes  than  not  pay  in  gold  and  silver  for  victuals  raiment  and  the 
wages  of  his  men.” 

In  1361  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  plague.  The  Irish  annals  call  it  by  a  curious  name,  “Cluithe 
an  Righ,  or  the  King’s  game,”  which  is  glossed,  i.e.,  the  plague.  It  may  have  caused  the  premature 
death  of  John6  de  la  ffelde  near  the  close  of  this  year. 


JOHN7  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  John6,  John6,  William  4 

Son  of  John  de  la  ffelde  and  Margery  Gernon,  his  wife.  His  father  died  about  2  December  1361, 
leaving  him  a  minor.  His  marriage  and  his  lands  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  Robert  de  Clinton, 
Knt.,  in  the  following  September.  See  the  Pipe  Roll  entry  quoted  in  the  biography  of  his  father  and 
mother  above  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  72).  Robert  de  Clynton  was  a  member  of  the  well-known 
family  of  that  name  whose  chief  manor  was  at  Drumcashel  in  the  Barony  of  Ardee,  County  Louth, 
and  as  such  he  was  neighbor  to  the  Delafields  and  connected  with  the  Gernons  in  that  county.  There 
is  no  further  mention  of  John  during  his  minority,  nor  is  his  exact  age  known,  though  he  must  have 
been  well  grown,  for  at  his  death  in  1375  his  oldest  son  was  four  years  old.  He  was  probably  born 
about  1344,  or  shortly  afterwards.  In  any  event,  he  was  of  age  and  had  obtained  possession  of  his 
lands  before  the  summer  of  1369,  for  he  was  summoned  on  a  jury  in  Trinity  term  in  that  year  to 
try  a  case  of  assault  at  Santry  in  County  Dublin  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  227,  mem.  12,  Trinity  43 
Edward  III).  On  15  February  1372  a  writ  of  summons  to  attend  at  the  “Great  Council”  1  or  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  held  at  Dublin  on  the  25th  of  February  was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
others  of  the  clergy,  etc.,  and,  for  County  Dublin,  the  sheriff  was  to  warn  the  following  to  be  present: 
Thomas  Talbot,  Knt.,  Nicholas  Houth,  Richard  .  .  .  (probably  Cruys  of)  Kilsalghan,  John  de  la 
field,  Michael  Darcy,  Jeffrey  Trivers,  John  Cruys,  Lawrence  Wodlok,  Reynold  Talbot,  John  Fitz 
Rery,  John  Talbot  of  .  .  .  ,  John  Tirell  of  Powerston,  Thomas  Botiller,  Reynold  Blackburn,  Richard 
.  .  .  ,  Roger  Uriel,  John  Wellyng,  Robert  Mayll  and  Richard  White  of  Killester;  and  the  sheriff  was 
“to  cause  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  all  they  and  any  other  the  King’s  lieges  who  are  willing  to  come 
there  to  transact  his  business  shall  be  able  to  come  and  transact  the  same  and  to  return  thence  to  their 
own  in  safety”  (Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  printed,  Close  Roll  46  Edward  III,  p.  84,  No. 
113).  In  1373  John  (called  “John,  son  and  heir  of  John  de  la  field,  senior”)  was  sued  by  his  brother, 
Nicholas,  “That  he  may  warrant  unto  him  twenty  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Swerdes, 

1  It  was  at  the  close  of  this  year,  and  seemingly  as  a  result  of  this  Council,  that  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  King  which 
certified  “that  the  King’s  subjects  and  their  territories  in  Ireland  had  been  reduced  and  destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  the  Irish, 
and  that  greater  disasters  would  soon  come  if  measures  were  not  taken  for  their  defense  and  salvation,  and  they  prayed  that 
his  Majesty  would  cause  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  to  come  and  dwell  upon  and  defend  his  estates  in  Ulster,  Con¬ 
naught  and  Meath’’  (Gilbert’s  Viceroys  of  Ireland,  pp.  233-39).  It  was  not,  however,  until  1380  that  Mortimer  came  over  as 
Viceroy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  he  died. 
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which  Simon  Forester,  junior,  in  court  here  claimed  as  his  right  against  the  aforesaid  Nicholas” 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  230,  mem.  19).  These  lands  had  presumably  been  conveyed  by  John 
or  his  father  to  Nicholas  with  warranty.  In  1375  Robert  Clynton,  Knt.,  still  owed  “fifty  marks  of 
fine  for  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  heir  of  John  de  la  field,  deceased,  who  held  of  the  King  in  capite, 
together  with  the  marriage  of  the  said  heir”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  77).  And  this  unpaid  debt 
was  mentioned  again  in  1398  and  1404  (Idem,  Rolls  84  and  87).  Debts,  however,  are  often  entered 
on  the  Pipe  Rolls  long  after  the  death  of  the  debtor.  In  this  case  both  Sir  Robert  de  Clinton  and  his 
son,  Thomas,  were  dead  by  26  March  1374,  and  Sir  Robert’s  grandson  and  heir,  John,  was  of  full  age 
(Calendar  Close  Roll,  Ireland,  48  Edward  III,  p.  85b,  No.  10).  Pipe  Roll  77  also  shows  that  Glynsurd 
or  ffeldeston  was  then  still  held  for  5s.  service  of  one  foot-sergeant.. 

This  John  died  on  29  November  1375,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry:  “It  is  found  by  the 
Inquisition  taken  before  William  de  Wyndesore,  Governor  and  Custos  of  the  Realm  of  Ireland, 
that  John  de  la  field  was  seized  of  the  Manor  of  ffeldeston  with  appurtenances  in  his  demesne  as  of 
fee,  one  orchard  called  Newehorchard,  one  curtilage  and  one  acre  of  land  called  the  Millacre  excepted; 
which  Manor  contains  in  itself  three  carucates  of  land  with  appurtenances,  whereof  each  carucate 
is  worth  per  annum  40  shillings;  that  he  held  the  said  Manor  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  capite  by 
knight-service;  and  that  he  died  seized  of  the  said  Manor  with  the  appurtenances  on  the  Thursday 
next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Bishop  last  past  (the  29th  of  November,  1375)  John,  his 
son  and  heir,  being  then  of  the  age  of  four  years”  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  233,  mem.  11a, 
Octaves  of  Trinity,  50  Edward  III).  His  mother,  Margery,  had  conveyed  to  him  for  life  her  dower- 
lands  in  ffeldeston,  and  the  litigation  she  went  through  after  his  death  to  recover  the  same  is  told 
in  the  account  of  her  given  above. 

John  had  married  Alice,  whose  family  name  is  not  known  —  perhaps  Clinton,  as  it  was  usual 
for  the  purchaser  of  a  marriage  to  marry  the  heir  to  a  member  of  his  own  family.  She  first  appeared 
as  his  widow  and  then  as  wife  of  John  Belinges,  early  in  1377,  when  she  brought  suit  for  dower  in 
the  Manor  of  Glynsurd  against  the  Abbot  of  the  House  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  next  Dublin, 
custos  of  the  land  and  heir  of  John  de  la  field  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  234,  mems.  16  and  17). 
In  the  same  year  she  brought  a  similar  suit  against  Margery,  her  mother-in-law,  for  dower  in 
Knyghteston  and  Wymbilton,  and  in  1379  recovered  same  by  default  (Idem,  Rolls  234,  mem.  16; 
240,  mem.  1;  and  241,  mem.  9).  But  this  did  not  give  her  possession  of  her  dower  in  Glynsurd  (ffelde¬ 
ston),  for  which  she  had  to  sue  William  Nugent  the  then  custodian  (Idem,  Roll  241,  mems.  11,  12 
and  17 ;  Roll  249,  mem.  8)  for  Friar  Thomas  Scurlag,  Abbot  of  the  House  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
next  Dublin,  was  merely  the  pledge  and  manucaptor  for  Henry  Lynham,  the  real  custodian  (Patent 
Rolls,  English,  Roll  296,  mem.  3),  who  had  died  intestate,  and  William  Nugent,  his  administrator, 
had  been  appointed  custodian  in  his  place.  But  the  trouble  over  the  dower  in  Knighteston  and  Wym- 
bleton  was  not  finished,  for  Margery  was  away  in  England  and  Alice  and  her  husband  seem  to  have 
taken  possession  of  one-third  of  the  whole  of  those  properties,  so  new  litigation  arose,  in  which 
Margery  established  and  recovered  her  dower  in  them  as  against  Alice  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
acres  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  256,  mem.  1;  257,  mem.  1).  Alice  successfully  recovered  her 
dower  in  ffeldeston  from  William  Nugent  on  29  November  1382  with  25  marks  damages  (Pipe  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Roll  80;  Account  of  William  Nugent,  and  Exchequer  memo.,  Rolls  of  Ireland,  8  and  9 
Richard  II,  mem.  15).  She  seems  not  to  have  held  any  part  of  the  Delafield  estates  in  marriage  settle¬ 
ment,  perhaps  because  her  marriage  was  arranged  by  a  custodian,  Sir  Robert  de  Clinton,  and 
not  by  her  husband’s  father,  who  might  have  made  such  disposition  of  part  of  his  property  if  he 
had  been  alive. 

John  and  Alice  had  three  children  and  no  more,  so  far  as  known.  The  two  sons,  John  and  Richard, 
both  died  in  infancy  without  issue;  but,  as  they  successively  held  the  estate  by  their  guardians,  they 
are  each  given  a  separate  paragraph.  All  that  is  known  of  the  daughter,  Alice,  appears  in  the  para¬ 
graph  relating  to  her. 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  John7  de  la  ffelde  —  1361-1375 

This  period  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Lionel,  Earl  of  Ulster  and  afterwards 
Duke  of  Clarence.  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III,  was  born  in  1338.  From  an  early  age  he  was 
destined  to  be  connected  with  Ireland,  for  in  1341  he  was  betrothed  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  murdered  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Maud  of  Lancaster.  In  1347  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Ulster,  and  in  1352  his  actual  marriage  took  place.  In  March,  1361,  the  King  announced  that  he 
was  sending  his  son,  Lionel,  with  a  strong  force  to  Ireland,  “where,”  he  said,  “his  dominions  were  in 
danger  of  being  totally  lost  if  our  subjects  there  are  not  immediately  succoured.”  He  summoned 
to  Westminster  sixty-three  absentee  landowners  to  treat  on  the  subject,  and  they  granted  him  a 
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subsidy  for  the  expedition.  Among  these  absentees,  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  note,  was  Nicholas 
Gernon,  uncle  of  John7  de  la  ffelde.  Lionel  landed  in  Ireland  with  his  wife  in  September.  No  striking 
military  success  followed,  but  the  coastlands  of  North-East  Ulster  were  secured,  Meath  and  Leinster 
were  strengthened  by  the  refortification  of  the  castles  of  Dublin,  Trim,  Arklow,  Carlow  and  Bally- 
moon,  and  during  the  vice-royalty  there  was  a  respite  from  Irish  raids.  But  Lionel’s  government 
is  best  remembered  for  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  passed  in  the  year  1366. 

Much  nonsense  has  been  written  about  this  Statute.  Its  general  aim  was  clearly  to  preserve  the 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown  from  being  overwhelmed,  physically  and  morally  by  the  rebellious 
Irish,  and  from  falling,  as  many  of  Norman  or  English  descent  had  done,  into  the  turbulent  ways 
of  the  Irish  and  their  lower  plane  of  civilization.  The  preamble  of  the  Act  states  that  “many  English 
of  the  land,  forsaking  the  English  language,  fashion,  mode  of  riding,  laws  and  usages,  live  and 
govern  themselves  according  to  the  manners,  fashion,  and  language  of  the  Irish  enemies;  and  also 
have  made  divers  marriages  and  alliances  between  themselves  and  the  Irish  enemies  aforesaid; 
whereby  the  said  land  and  the  liege  people  thereof,  the  English  language,  the  allegiance  due  to  our 
Lord  the  King,  and  the  English  laws  there,  are  put  in  subjection  and  decayed,  and  the  Irish  enemies 
exalted  and  raised  up  contrary  to  right.”  The  Act  applied  only  to  districts  which  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  were  de  facto  subject  thereto.  The  clause  which  has  been  especially 
held  up  to  obloquy  provided  that  “no  alliance  by  marriage,  gossipred,  fostering  of  children,  con¬ 
cubinage,  or  ‘caife,’  or  in  any  other  manner  be  henceforth  made  between  English  and  Irish.”  (“Caife” 
is  rendered  by  the  editors  amour.  It  seems  to  represent  the  Brehon  Law  term  Coibhehe,  “a  gift 
from  man  to  wife  or  concubine”  (Glossary  Brehon  Laws).  This  provision  was  not  new.  There  is  a 
similar  clause  in  an  Act  passed  under  Thomas  de  Rokeby  in  1351,  and  again  in  an  Act  passed  at 
Westminster  in  1357,  where  the  reason  is  given  that  “by  forewarnings  and  espials  made  on  both 
sides”  owing  to  such  alliances,  “infinite  destructions  and  other  evils  have  happened  hitherto,  and 
the  expeditions  of  us  and  our  Justiciars  there  in  our  name,  as  well  in  acts  of  wrar  as  in  other  useful 
progresses,  have  been  impeded”  (Early  Statutes,  Berry,  pp.  387  and  412).  Special  licenses  for 
marriage  and  for  fosterage,  notwithstanding  the  Act,  were  given  from  time  to  time  in  special  cases, 
and  probably,  so  far  as  the  clause  was  enforced,  it  worked  little  or  no  hardship. 

There  were  other  provisions  with  the  same  general  object,  such  as  those  enjoining  the  use  in 
English  districts  of  the  English  language,  names,  apparel  and  manner  of  riding,  and  prohibiting  the 
adoption  as  between  Englishmen  of  the  Brehon  law,  and  any  distinction  between  the  English  born 
in  Ireland  and  those  born  in  England.  This  policy  of  preserving  the  allegiance,  and  indeed  the 
continued  existence  of  the  loyal  remnant  in  Ireland,  was  indeed  a  poor  substitute  for  that  of  enforcing 
wise  and  just  government  over  the  whole  country  and  welding  it  into  a  single  whole,  but  it  was 
presumably  all  that  the  statesmen  of  the  time  found  to  be  feasible.  It  was,  moreover,  clearly  the 
will  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  and  it  probably  did  help  to  preserve  them  in  their  allegiance  and  to 
keep  alive  in  Ireland  an  example  of  the  political  organization,  higher  culture,  and  wider  outlook, 
which  had  been  derived  from  England.  There  were  many  other  clauses  in  this  Act  directed  towards 
eliminating  chronic  causes  of  dispute  with  the  border  Irish  clans  and  preserving  peace  and  order 
and  good  government  among  the  English  themselves,  and  to  these  no  rational  objection  can  be  urged. 

John7  de  la  ffelde  was  perhaps  not  quite  of  age  when  this  parliament  was  held.  There  is  no  list 
of  those  summoned.  In  February,  1372,  however,  he  was  one  of  those  specially  summoned  to  attend 
a  Great  Council  at  Dublin,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  proceedings. 

Meantime,  after  the  departure  of  Duke  Lionel,  the  position  of  the  loyalists  became  as  bad  as 
ever.  In  1368  they  complained  to  the  King  that  the  Irish  and  other  enemies  rode  through  the  land 
committing  homicides,  robberies  and  arsons,  etc.,  “so  that  the  land  was  at  point  to  be  lost  if  remedy 
and  help  were  not  immediately  supplied.”  And  in  accordance  with  their  advice  a  new  and  more 
stringent  order  was  made  that  all  those  in  England  who  had  lands  in  Ireland  should  henceforth 
reside  continuously  on  their  lands  there  and  defend  them  or  in  default  be  deprived  of  the  same. 

In  1369  and  again  in  1374-75  William  de  Windsor,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commanders  under 
Duke  Lionel  in  Ireland,  was  chief  governor.  But  it  was  becoming  hard  to  get  anyone  to  accept  the 
thankless  task  of  trying,  without  adequate  resources,  to  defend  the  sorely  harassed  land.  English 
nobles  looked  upon  the  office  as  a  sort  of  honorable  exile,  and  the  great  Irish  landowners  often 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground  of  having  to  defend  their  own  lands. 


JOHN8  DE  LA  FELD,  son  of  John 7,  Jo/m6,  John 6,  William 4 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1371,  being  four  years  old  when  his  father  died,  29  November  1375 
(Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  233,  mem,  11a,  quoted  above).  Of  his  ancestral  estates  nearly  two- 
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thirds  were  held  in  dower  by  his  grandmother,  Margery,  and  his  mother,  Alice,  namely  in  ffeldeston, 
Knighteston,  Wymbleton,  and  perhaps  a  messuage  in  Swords.  Skydouth  was  held  in  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  by  his  grandmother,  Margery.  The  custodians  of  the  property  and  of  his  marriage  were  in 
frequent  litigation  over  these  dower  rights,  as  appears  above.  The  order  of  the  custodians  of  his 
property  is  of  interest.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1376,  Henry  Lynham  was  appointed  and  paid  the 
Crown  ten  pounds  for  the  marriage  of  the  heir,  and  Friar  Thomas  Scurlag,  Abbot  of  the  House  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  next  Dublin,  was  pledge  and  manucaptor  for  this  Henry  (Patent  Rolls, 
English,  Roll  296,  mem.  3,  and  Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  1  Richard  II,  mems.  35  and  38, 
and  Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  241,  mems.  11  and  12).  Henry  Lynham  died  intestate  and  William 
Nugent  was  appointed  his  administrator  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Spiritualities  of  the  See  of  Dublin  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1376,  and  on  12  June,  1377  William  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  ratification  and 
confirmation  to  himself  of  the  custodianship.  In  1379  William  Nugent  appears  to  have  rendered  an 
account  of  his  custody  (Exchequer  Memo.  Roll  of  Ireland,  1  Richard  II,  mem.  38)  to  which  he  after¬ 
wards  refers,  but  both  the  Memoranda  Roll  and  the  Pipe  Roll  for  2  Richard  II,  on  which  it  would 
appear,  are  missing.  In  the  suit  brought  in  June,  1379,  against  Margery  and  her  sons  for  forcibly 
ejecting  William  Nugent  from  his  custody  the  infant  heir  John  is  mentioned  as  living  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Roll  239,  mem.  23),  but  he  died  on  or  shortly  before  28  July  1384,  when  William  Nugent’s 
custody  came  legally  to  an  end,  and  the  Crown  granted  the  custody  of  the  lands  during  the  minority 
of  the  next  heir,  Richard,  brother  of  the  deceased  John,  to  Alexander  1 * *  (Petit  de  Balscot),  Bishop  of 
Ossory  (Calendar  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  Patent  8  Richard  II,  p.  120,  No.  40,  and  Mem. 
Rolls  8  and  9  Richard  II,  mem.  21). 

William  Nugent  was  now  called  upon  to  account  for  his  custody.  The  King’s  letters  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland  reciting  the  circumstances  relating  to  William 
Nugent’s  custody  and  to  the  proceedings  concerning  the  dowers  of  both  Margery  and  Alice  are 
entered  on  the  Memoranda  Rolls  (8  and  9  Richard  II,  mems.  15  and  16),  but  the  latter  part  of  both 
these  membranes  including  the  operative  clauses  is  injured  by  damp  and  cannot  be  read  —  except 
that  the  first,  and  presumably  the  second,  was  dated  in  the  eighth  regnal  year.  They  were  clearly 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  heir,  John,  and  the  consequent  termination  of  William  Nugent’s 
custody.  They  probably  notified  the  grant  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  directed  that  William  Nugent 
should  be  called  to  account.  At  any  rate  they  are  followed  on  membrane  21  by  the  entry  of  letters 
patent  appointing  the  Bishop  as  custodian.  This  is  here  dated  at  Dublin,  28  July,  8  Richard  II, 
1384,  and  on  membrane  49  is  a  writ  dated  10  February  1385  to  the  Sheriff  of  Meath  to  distrain 
William  Nugent  “to  render  an  account  of  his  custody  from  the  12th  day  of  September  in  the  seventh 
year  of  our  reign  (1383)  and  sithence.”  The  significance  of  this  date  will  presently  appear.  Fortunately 
there  are  on  the  Pipe  Roll  No.  80,  covering  the  period  6  to  9  Richard  II,  two  of  William  Nugent’s 
accounts  set  out  at  length.  The  first  account  purports  to  be  from  1  May  1379  (presumably  the  date 
of  his  last  account)  to  28  July  1384  (when  the  heir,  John,  was  dead  and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  was 
appointed  custodian  “until  the  lawful  age  of  Richard,  brother  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid  John”),  and 
having  shortly  recited  certain  facts  already  mentioned  about  the  custody  it  proceeds  as  follows. 

“He  accounts  for  £15  5s.  Od.  of  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid  in  ffeldeston 
for  the  said  time  (i.e.,  from  1  May  1379  to  28  July  1384),  viz.,  61s.  per  annum,  as  appears  by  the 
extent  thereof  made  before  John  Brettan,  second  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland,  remaining  on 
the  file  of  extents  and  inquisitions  of  the  said  Exchequer  for  anno  1  (this  extent  has  not  been  found). 
And  for  £15  of  the  issues  of  the  aforesaid  carucate  of  land  which  the  King  recovered  against  Margery 
Gernon,  viz.,  60s.  per  annum,  as  appears  by  the  extent  thereof  made  before  Reynold  Talbot,  Sheriff 
of  Dublin,  by  the  King’s  command  and  returned  before  William  de  Wyndesore,  the  King's  locum 
tenens  in  Ireland  (the  inquisition  finding  this  extent  is  recited  in  Justiciary  Roll  233,  11a,  Trinity, 
50  Edward  III,  and  is  quoted  above  in  the  account  of  Margery  widow  of  John6)  as  well  as  by  the 
estreats  of  pleas  delivered  to  the  same  locum  tenens  at  the  same  Exchequer  for  the  50th  year  of 
Edward  III  (1376),  sum  £30  5s.  Od.  Into  the  Treasury,  nothing.  And  to  the  same  (William)  £29  9s.  9d. 
of  a  certain  surplus  which  he  hath  of  the  issues  of  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid  concerning  which 
it  is  agreed  by  the  treasurer  and  barons  that  he  shall  have  allocation  in  this  account,  as  is  contained 
in  the  Memoranda  Roll  for  Hilary  Term,  anno  8  (1385.)  And  to  the  same  30s.  6d.  which  is  allotted 
to  him  for  the  third  part  of  the  Manor  of  Glynsurd,  which  third  part  one  John  Belynges  and  Alice, 
his  wife,  formerly  wife  of  the  aforesaid  John  de  la  field,  recovered  against  the  aforesaid  William 


1  Alexander  Petit,  commonly  called  de  Balscot  from  the  place  of  his  birth  in  Oxfordshire,  was  Bishop  of  Ossory  for 

about  fifteen  years  from  1371,  when  he  was  translated  to  Meath.  He  was  for  a  while  Treasurer  of  Ireland  under  Edward  III 

and  again  under  Richard  II,  and  he  died  in  1400  (Ware). 
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before  the  justices  of  the  King’s  Bench  of  Ireland  as  the  dower  of  the  said  Alice,  belonging  to  her 
after  the  death  of  the  said  John  de  la  Held,  viz.,  from  the  Quindena  of  St.  Martin,  anno  6  (1382) 
(this  is  the  date  of  the  writ  directing  seisin  of  her  third  to  Alice).  And  to  the  same  £15  allotted  to 
him  of  the  issues  of  one  carucate  of  land  in  Glynsurd,  now  called  the  Manor  of  ffeldeston,  which 
was  John’s,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde,  the  which  carucate  of  land  Margery  Gernon,  former  wife  of  the 
aforesaid  John  de  la  ffelde,  held  in  dower  after  the  death  of  the  said  John,  her  husband,  and  by  her 
writing  demised  to  the  aforesaid  John  for  a  term  of  years:  the  which  carucate  of  land  the  King,  as 
above  said,  recovered  against  the  said  Margery,  after  the  death  of  the  said  John  de  la  ffelde,  as  that 
of  which  the  said  John,  son  of  John,  died  siezed  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  and  which  was  held  of  the 
King  in  capite  as  parcel  of  the  manor  aforesaid.  And  afterwards  the  King,  by  his  letters  patent  of 
England  restored  the  said  carucate  to  the  said  Margery  as  her  dower,  together  with  the  issues 
thereof  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  John,  son  of  John,  namely  from  the  22nd  day  of 
June  (1379)  (this  date  should  be  22  July  anno  3.  Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  England,  3  Richard  II,  p. 
378).  Date  of  the  writ  ordering  the  restitution,  9  August,  anno  4  (1380),  sum  £46  Os.  3d.  And  so  he  has 
a  surplus  of  £15  15s.  0d.,  for  which  he  has  allocation  in  another  account  in  this  roll.”  The  other  account 
referred  to  relates  to  the  carucate  in  ffeldeston,  held  by  Margery  in  dower,  “  and  which  by  the  death  of 
the  aforesaid  Margery  and  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  the  same  heir  (i.e.,  John)  had  come  to  the 
hands  of  the  King  and  remains  in  them.”  This  account,  therefore,  relates  to  the  period  after  Mar¬ 
gery’s  death  “from  the  12th  day  of  September,  anno  7  (1383),  on  which  day  the  King  committed  the 
said  custody  to  the  said  William  (Nugent),  till  the  28th  day  of  July,  anno  8  (1384),  when  the  King 
committed  the  said  custody  unto  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  till  the  lawful 
age  of  Richard,  brother  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid  John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffeld.” 

“He  accounts  for  60s.  of  the  issues  of  the  third  part  aforesaid  for  the  time  aforesaid,  per  annum 
60s.,  as  appears  by  the  extent  thereof  taken  before  Reynold  Talbot,  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  by  the  King’s 
command,  and  likewise  by  the  estreats  of  pleas  for  50  Edward  III,  sum  60s.  Into  the  Treasury,  noth¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  same  (William  Nugent)  £15  15s.  Od.  of  a  certain  surplus  which  he  has  in  a  certain 
other  account  of  his  (i.e.,  that  given  above)  from  the  issues  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which  were 
John  de  la  ffelde’s;  concerning  which  surplus  it  is  agreed  by  the  barons  that  the  said  William  shall 
have  allocation  thereof  in  this  account,  as  is  contained  in  the  Memoranda  Roll  of  the  Exchequer  for 
Michaelmas  Term  in  the  12th  year  of  this  reign  (this  roll  is  missing).  Sum  £15  15s.  Od.  And  so  he 
has  a  surplus  of  £12  15s.  Od.”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  80,  6  and  9  Richard  II). 

These  accounts  will  be  more  readily  understood  if  put  into  tabular  form  as  below,  it  being  re¬ 
membered  that  the  extent  of  the  two  carucates  of  ffeldeston  out  of  which  Alice  was  dowered  was  61 
shillings  per  annum,  i.e.,  £3  Is.,  and  the  extent  of  the  carucate  held  by  Margery,  three  pounds. 


Extent  of  two  carucates  for  5  years  at 


£3-ls.  per  annum .  £15  5s.  Od. 

Ditto  1  carucate  at  £3  per  annum .  .  .  £15  Os.  Od. 

Balance  due  to  custodian .  £15  15s.  Od. 


Due  to  custodian  from  former  account 

(1379) . 

Dower  of  Alice  from  25  November 
1382  to  28  July  1384  (i.e.,  one-third 
of  £3  Is.  Od.  for  one  and  one-half 

years) . 

Issues  of  one  carucate  restored  to 
Margery  Gernon  (i.e.,  £3  per  an¬ 
num  for  5  years) . 


£29  9s.  9d. 

£  1  10s.  6d. 

£15  Os.  Od. 


£46  Os.  Od. 


£46  Os.  3d. 


One  carucate  from  death  of  Margery 
Gernon  12  Sept.  1383  to  28  July  1384 
Balance  due  to  custodian . 


Supplementary  Account 

Balance  due  to  custodian  as  above. .  .  £15  15s.  Od. 

£  3  Os.  Od. 

£12  15s.  Od. 


£15  15s.  Od. 


The  first  of  the  above  accounts  was  clearly  faulty,  for  the  custodian  takes  credit  for  paying  issues  of 
one  carucate  to  Margery  for  five  years,  while  ignoring  the  fact  that  Margery  died  on  12  September 
1383,  and  that  the  issues  from  that  date  to  28  July  1384  remained  in  his  hands.  It  was  probably  on 
account  of  this  that  on  10  February  1385  the  Sheriff  of  Meath,  as  already  mentioned,  was  directed  to 
distrain  William  Nugent  to  account  for  the  period  from  12  September  1383,  as  William  did  in  the 
second  account  above. 

The  accounts  show  what  went  to  the  Crown,  or  rather  to  the  custodian,  who  in  the  circumstances 
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claimed  a  balance  in  his  favor.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  when  he  purchased  the  custody  no  right 
to  dower  was  acknowledged  by  the  Crown,  and  possibly  most  of  the  balance  of  £29  9s.  9d.  shown  on 
the  former  account  up  to  1379  was  to  recoup  William  for  the  damages  (25  marks  —  £16  13s.  4d.) 
which  he  had  to  pay  for  resisting  the  claim  of  Alice  to  dower  out  of  ffeldeston.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
maintenance  of  their  heir,  which  in  ordinary  course  would  fall  on  the  custodian.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  extent  represents  what  a  purchaser  might  be  expected  to  give  by  the  year  for  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  actual  profits  would  of  course  be  larger,  while  the  value  of  the  marriage  was  often  highly 
speculative.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  custody  of  Knightstown  and  Wimbletown,  which  were  held  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  custody  of  which  up  to  this  time  was  not  claimed  by  the  Crown.  It  will 
be  seen  that  William  Nugent,  the  custodian,  was  liable  to  pay  to  the  Crown  the  amount  of  the  extent 
of  each  carucate  for  each  year  during  which  he  had  the  custody,  but  was  entitled  to  deduct  such  out¬ 
goings  as  the  dower  paid  to  the  widow  entitled  to  dower.  It  would  seem  that  these  outgoings  were  pay¬ 
able  half-yearly,  but  that  there  was  no  apportionment  for  uncompleted  periods.  As  guardian  of  the 
infant  heir  he  was  bound  to  maintain  him  according  to  his  rank,  but  subject  to  this,  and  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Crown,  he  might  make  what  he  could  out  of  the  land,  provided  he  did  no  waste.  Probably 
the  most  important  source  of  gain  was  the  marriage  of  the  heir.  This  was  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  a 
gamble  on  the  life  of  the  heir,  but  at  least  it  gave  the  guardian  an  interest  in  the  heir’s  welfare.  Some¬ 
times  indeed  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  to  be  next  noticed  when  the  King  wanted  to 
recompense  a  diligent  servant  a  custody  was  granted  “without  rendering  account.” 


RICHARD8  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  John1,  John*,  John*,  William 4 

Richard  was  first  mentioned  on  27  or  28  July  1384  in  an  entry  on  the  Irish  Patent  Roll  for  8  Rich¬ 
ard  II  as  follows:  “The  King,  on  account  of  the  great  expenses  which  Alexander  (Petit  de  Balscot), 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  hath  incurred  in  divers  parts  of  Munster  and  elsewhere  on  the 
King’s  service,  has  granted  unto  him  the  custody  of  the  lands,  etc.,  of  John,  son  of  John  de  la  field, 
deceased,  who  holds  of  the  King  in  capite,  and  the  custody  of  which,  by  reason  of  the  minority  of 
Richard  his  brother  and  heir,  appertaineth  to  the  King,  to  have  until  the  lawful  age  of  the  heir,  and 
so  from  heir  to  heir,  etc.,  without  rendering  account.  Dublin  27  July,”  1384  (Calendar  Patent  and 
Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  Patent  Roll,  8  Richard  II,  p.  120,  No.  40;  also  in  nearly  similar  words  in  Ex¬ 
chequer  Memoranda  Rolls,  8  and  9  Richard  II,  mem.  21,  where,  however,  the  entry  is  dated  at  Dub¬ 
lin  28  July,  8  Richard  II). 

When  Richard  died  is  not  directly  stated,  but  a  change  of  custody  of  lands  usually  followed  the 
death  of  an  heir,  unless  the  grant  of  custody  was  expressed  to  endure  “from  heir  to  heir.”  In  this  case 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  Richard  was  dead  before  4th  of  November,  1392,  when  the  King  granted  the 
custody  of  two  parts  of  the  Manor  of  Glynsurd,  Wymelton,  Knygheston  and  Skydouth,  County 
Dublin,  “during  pleasure”  to  John  Nosterfield,  Vicar  of  the  Prebendal  Church  of  Swords  (Roll  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  King’s  Council  in  Ireland,  edited  by  Rev.  James  Graves,  1877,  pp.  23,  27).  This 
grant  was  vacated  and  a  fresh  grant  “to  endure  while  the  lands  were  in  the  King’s  hand”  was  ordered 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1392. 

In  Easter  Term  1394,  John  Nosterfield  was  called  to  account  when  the  following  entry  appears  on 
the  Exchequer  Memoranda  Roll  (17  Richard  II,  mem.  25):  “The  10th  (sic)  day  of  November  in  the 
16th  year  of  the  King  that  now  is  (1392),  the  said  King  by  his  letters  patent  did  commit  unto  John 
Nosterfeld,  clerk,  the  custody  of  two  parts  of  the  manors  of  Glynsurd,  Wymvylton,  Knygheston  and 
Skydouth  in  County  Dublin  the  same  being  then  for  certain  causes  in  the  King’s  hands  to  hold  the 
same  for  such  time  as  they  should  happen  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  King  rendering  the  extent 
thereof  yearly  at  Easter  and  at  Michaelmas.”  Wimbletown,  Knightstown  and  Skidoo  (to  give  the 
modern  names)  were  included  in  the  custody.  The  lands  in  these  places  were  held  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  to  whom  the  custody  should  have  belonged,  but  perhaps  as  John  Nosterfeld  was  prebendary 
of  Swords  under  the  Archbishop,  the  appointment  may  have  been  made  by  agreement  with  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  A  more  important  point  is  to  note  that  the  lands  are  said  to  be  in  the  King’s  hand,  not  by 
reason  of  the  minority  of  the  heir  —  no  heir  or  minority  is  mentioned  —  but  “for  certain  causes.” 
Clearly  Richard,  the  heir  formerly  mentioned,  was  dead,  and  perhaps  the  succession  to  the  inherit¬ 
ance  was  already  in  dispute.  The  entry  proceeds:  “Wherefore  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  is  ordered  to  dis¬ 
train  the  said  John  to  be  here  in  the  Quindena  of  Easter  to  render  his  account  of  the  custody  aforesaid 
from  the  said  10th  of  November  and  sithence.  And  he  cometh  in  his  own  person  and  saith  that  he  did 
occupy  the  two  parts  of  the  manors  aforesaid  from  the  said  10th  of  November,  and  that  he  received 
within  the  time  aforesaid  seven  fowls  of  the  price  of  seven  pence  and  no  more.  Easter,  17  Richard  II,” 
1394.  There  was  clearly  something  wrong  with  the  custody.  John  Nosterfeld’s  account  was  still 
unsettled  in  1405  (Memoranda  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  7  Henry  IV,  mems.  14  and  55). 
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ALICE8  DE  LA  FFELD,  daughter  of  John1,  John6,  John6,  William 4 

The  first  notice  recorded  of  Alice  is  to  the  effect  that  on  19  October  1391  (1392?)  Nicholas  de  la 
ffeld,  her  uncle,  “abducted  Alice,  sister  and  heir  of  John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffeld,  and  led  her  against 
her  will  out  of  County  Dublin  into  County  Meath,  feloniously  and  against  the  peace.”  This  appears 
in  an  indictment  against  Nicholas  which  came  to  a  hearing  in  February,  1395,  when  Nicholas  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge  (Plea  Roll  Crown  Pleas  300,  mem.  5).  On  28  October  1391  (1392?;  see  here¬ 
after  under  Nicholas7)  Nicholas  bound  himself  in  £100  to  produce  Alice  before  the  King’s  treasurer 
at  Finglas  on  the  following  November  4,  but  though  “he  alleged  that  he  had  done  his  diligence  to 
have  the  body  of  the  said  Alice  at  the  day  and  place  named  he  was  in  no  wise  able  to  have  her.”  The 
Crown  in  the  circumstances  appears  to  have  waived  Nicholas’s  recognizance,  and  nothing  more  is 
heard  about  it  (Exchequer  Memoranda  Rolls,  17  Richard  II,  mem.  43,  and  20  and  21  Richard  II, 
mem.  11).  By  31  March  1393,  Alice  was  the  wife  of  Robert  Talbot,  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Talbot  of 
Malahide,  for  on  that  day  Sir  Richard  “came  to  ffeldeston  in  support  and  aid  of  Robert  Talbot,  his 
brother,  claiming  fee  and  free  tenement  in  that  town  as  the  right  of  Alice  wife  of  Robert”  (Plea  Roll 
Coram  Rege  307,  mem.  16;  Pleas  at  the  Naas,  18  Richard  II).  On  9  April  following,  Nicholas  de  la 
ffeld  appears  to  have  retaken  possession  of  ffeldeston  (Idem,  mem.  17).  Robert  Talbot  and  Alice,  his 
wife,  brought  a  writ  of  Novel  Disseisin  against  Nicholas  concerning  tenements  in  Skydouth,  but  in 
March  1395  abandoned  the  suit  (Plea  Roll  Coram  Rege,  18  Richard  II,  308,  mem.  9). 

It  is  certain  that  neither  Alice  nor  her  husband  in  her  right  ever  obtained  seisin  of  her  father’s 
lands,  but  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  her  will  be  better  understood  when  the  contemporary  entries 
concerning  her  uncle  Nicholas  have  been  stated  and  considered. 


NICHOLAS7  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  John6,  John6,  William 4 

The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  November,  1373,  when  by  Hugh  Possewyk  his  attorney  he  brought 
an  action  against  his  older  brother,  John,  son  and  heir  of  John  de  la  ffeld  to  warrant  unto  him  “twenty 
acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Swerdes,  which  Simon  Forester,  Junior,  in  court  here  claimed  as 
his  right  against  the  aforesaid  Nicholas”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  230,  mem.  19).  Perhaps  Nicholas 
had  received  this  land  by  warranty  deed  from  his  father.  He  could  not  have  been  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  at  this  time.  His  older  brother,  John,  was  a  minor  in  1361,  and  John’s  oldest  son  was  born 
in  1371.  Nicholas  may  have  been  born  about  1350,  or  a  few  years  earlier.  These  three  brothers  came 
into  prominence  at  nearly  the  same  time,  John  in  1369,  Nicholas  in  1373,  and  William  in  1375.  Very 
probably  they  were  not  many  years  apart  in  age.  A  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  accounted  for  6s.  8d.  fine  for  a 
disseizin  in  1376  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  77),  probably  the  same  man.  In  May,  1376,  John  Merlou 
and  others  were  charged  with  breaking  the  house  of  Margery  Gernon  at  Skydeuth  in  November,  1374, 
and  stealing  a  horse  belonging  to  Nicholas,  valued  at  30  shillings,  but  were  acquitted  (Crown  Pleas 
of  Ireland,  Roll  232,  mem.  19).  In  the  same  entry,  charges  were  made  also  for  thefts  from  Bernard 
Botiller  at  Balycoutry  and  from  Richard  Cruys,  Sr.,  at  Kilsallaghan.  Perhaps  these  so-called  thefts 
were  really  distraints  for  tithes.  In  Easter  term  on  25  May  1379,  his  brothers,  William  and  Richard, 
undertook  to  produce  Nicholas  before  the  justices  of  Ireland  and  for  his  good  conduct  meanwhile 
(Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  243,  mem.  14)  and,  at  the  same  time,  William  and  Nicholas  under¬ 
took  for  their  brother,  Richard,  in  the  same  matter.  These  arrests  doubtless  arose  out  of  the  effort  by 
these  three  sons  and  Thomas  Mayll  to  put  their  mother,  Margery,  into  possession  of  her  carucate  in 
ffeldeston  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  restoration  to  her  made  by  the  Crown  a  month  earlier  (see 
supra).  Another  consequence  of  this  act  on  their  part  was  a  civil  suit  brought  against  them  by  William 
Nugent,  by  Richard  Giffard,  his  attorney.  In  this  action  the  defendants  were  Margery  Gernon,  Wil¬ 
liam  de  la  ffeld,  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  and  Thomas  Mayll.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  “the  same  Margery, 
William  de  la  ffeld,  Richard,  Nicholas  and  Thomas  (the  heir  of  the  said  John  being  under  age)  did 
violently  eject  him  the  aforesaid  William  Nugent  from  that  custody  to  the  serious  damage  of  him  the 
said  William  Nugent  and  against  the  peace.”  This  suit  was  brought  on  1  July  1379  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Roll  239,  mem.  23)  and  settled  in  April,  1380,  by  the  plaintiff  withdrawing  from  his  suit 
(Idem,  Roll  246,  mem.  2).  How  Thomas  Mayll  came  to  be  involved  does  not  appear.  He  may  well 
have  been  a  relative  by  marriage,  perhaps  a  son-in-law.  Apparently  because  of  her  legal  troubles  and 
her  absence  in  England,  Margery  appointed  attorneys  to  represent  her,  and  there  is  record  of  two  of 
the  letters  of  appointment,  one  dated  12th  July  1379,  “letters  of  Margery  Gernon,  staying  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nominating  William  de  la  ffeld  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  her  attorneys  in  Ireland,  for  one  year,  ” 
and  another  one  recorded  in  identically  the  same  words,  but  dated  7  May  1380  (Calendar  of  Patent 
Rolls,  English,  1379,  p.  375,  and  1380,  p.  488). 

In  February,  1381,  Nicholas  Croo  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  “that  he  with  others  came  to 
Rabruyn  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  ffeast  of  St.  Mathew  the  Apostle,  1  Richard  II  (September, 
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1377)  and  did  there  feloniously  and  against  the  peace  rob  Nicholas  de  la  fell  (sic)  of  sixteen  cows  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  shillings.  Nicholas  Conlok,  Walter  de  la  ffell,  Richard  Mylys  and  Roger 
Arthor  are  pledges  for  his  good  behavior”  (Crown  Pleas,  Roll  247,  mem.  41).  In  November,  1381, 
Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  and  also  Richard  Mole,  John  Wycombe  of  Swerdes,  Richard  Cruys  of  Kylsalghan, 
William  Wycoumbe,  Thomas  Serche  and  John  Mayll,  Chaplain,  were  sued  for  a  debt  by  John  Griffyn, 
clerk  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  257,  mem.  21,  and  Roll  259,  mem.  2).  On  the  4th  of  July,  1392, 
Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  Thomas  Serche  and  Adam  Pudyng  had  given  bond  to  John  (Griffyn)  Bishop  of 
Leighlin  for  28  marks  for  the  tithes  of  Skedouth.  They  had  paid  ten  marks  on  this  account  and  in 
July,  1387,  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  who  farmed  the  Prebend  of  Swords,  and  William  Tayllor  of  Swords, 
his  receptor  denariorum,  brought  suit  against  them  for  twelve  pounds  (de  Banco  Plea  Rolls  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Roll  278,  mem.  11;  Roll  279,  mems.  3,  14,  18;  Roll  280,  mem.  9,  14;  Roll  283,  mem.  5).  In  1387 
the  same  Bishop  of  Leighlin  sued  Richard  Gardener  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  for  a  debt  of  fourteen 
marks  (Idem,  Roll  278,  mem.  14  and  17;  Roll  284,  mems.  10  and  20).  At  the  same  time,  Robert  Crull, 
prebendary  of  Swerdes,  sued  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  and  Richard  Mole  of  Molysrath  for  a  debt  of  four¬ 
teen  marks  (Idem,  Roll  278,  mem.  14).  All  these  suits  including  the  charge  of  robbery  at  Rathbruyn 
and  probably  that  of  stealing  Nicholas’s  horse  at  Skydeuth  seem  to  have  been  really  concerned  with 
the  tithes  or  other  issues  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Prebend  of  Swords,  which  at  this  time  was  farmed 
by  John  Griffin,  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  who  was  very  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  his  claims.  He  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bishop  in  1385  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  person  as  the  “  John  Griffyn,  clerk,”  who  was 
plaintiff  in  1381.  Nicholas  evidently  held  lands  within  the  Manor  of  Swords,  presumably  at  Rath¬ 
bruyn.  Unfortunately  this  name  appears  to  be  obsolete.  It  may  have  been  ignorantly  supposed  to 
mean  “the  Brown  Rath”  and  as  was  often  done  in  similar  cases  of  Irish  names,  improved,  into 
Brownstown,  a  townland  in  the  Parish  of  Swords  not  far  from  Fieldstown. 

When  the  brothers  William  and  Richard  de  la  ffeld  were  granted  the  custody  of  “Skedouthe, 
Wymvilton  and  Knygheston”  on  27  January  1384,  their  pledges  and  mainpernors  were  Richard 
White  of  Killester  (in  the  Barony  of  Coolock,  Co.  Dublin)  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  (Exchequer 
Memoranda  Rolls,  8  and  9  Richard  II,  mem.  48);  and  when  they  were  summoned  to  account  for 
their  custody  and  sued  by  the  King's  attorney  in  1390,  the  jurors  found,  in  accordance  with  the 
defence,  that  William  and  Richard  were  in  occupation  for  only  ten  days  and  took  no  issues  or 
profits,  owing  to  the  Archbishop  entering  under  his  commission  dated  6  February  1384,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  they  added:  “that  one  Roger  Stafford,  bailiff  of  the  said  Archbishop,  and  Nicholas 
de  la  ffeld,  one  of  his  council,  did  levy  and  take  the  issues  and  profits  thereof  for  the  two  terms  next 
following  the  date  of  the  said  Archbishop’s  commission”  (Idem,  13  and  14  Richard  II,  mem.  32). 
Thus  it  appears  that  in  1384  Nicholas  was  on  the  council  of  the  Archbishop  and  employed  by  him  to 
collect  the  issues  of  the  manor  or  of  parts  thereof. 

In  more  detail  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  inheritance  of  Glensurd  or  ffeldeston  which  led 
up  to  Nicholas  obtaining  seisin  thereof  in  November,  1393,  and  to  his  death  about  August  1395 
were  as  follows,  quoting  the  records  in  the  order  of  the  events  to  which  they  relate.  Several  of  the 
more  important  entries  were  made  when  King  Richard  II  was  in  Ireland,  September,  1394  to  May, 
1395  or  later.  In  February,  1395,  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  was  charged  “for  that  he  with  others  came  to 
Belyngeston  on  the  Thursday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  anno  15  (19  October 
1391),  and  there  abducted  (rapuit),  Alice  de  la  ffeld,  being  in  the  ward  and  marriage  of  the  King, 
feloniously  and  against  the  peace;  and  also  for  that  he  with  others  on  the  Thursday  after  the  afore¬ 
said  Feast  in  the  year  aforesaid  at  the  Wode  abducted  one  Alice,  sister  and  heir  of  one  John,  son  of 
John  de  la  ffeld,  and  led  her  against  her  will  out  of  the  County  of  Dublin  into  County  Meath  feloni¬ 
ously  and  against  the  peace.”  Nicholas  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  jurors  found  that  he  was  “in 
no  wise  culpable  thereof,”  and  he  was  acquitted  (Justiciary  Rolls,  Plea  Roll  200,  mem.  5;  Pleas  at 
Dublin  on  the  Friday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Valentine,  18  Richard  II,  February,  1395).  The  two 
charges  evidently  relate  to  the  same  Alice  and  to  the  same  event.  There  were  two  counts  to  the  in¬ 
dictment,  probably  because  the  prosecutor  was  in  doubt  from  which  house  she  was  taken.  Belinstown 
is  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Fieldstown,  and  Woodpark  (probably  representing  “the  Wode”) 
is  near  Belinstown.  Both  places  seem  to  have  belonged  to  John  Belynge,  Alice’s  stepfather.  Alice 
was  clearly  unmarried  and  was  living  with  her  mother’s  people.  Nicholas  was  acquitted  of  the  felony, 
but  the  statement  that  he  carried  off  his  niece,  Alice,  was  doubtless  correct.  His  motive  must  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  Alice  was  now  of  marriageable  years  or  nearly  so,  and  her  marriage  would 
naturally  have  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  Nicholas,  who  was  the  oldest  adult  male  representative 
of  the  family. 

But  though  the  charge  against  Nicholas  for  abducting  Alice  did  not  come  to  a  hearing  until 
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February,  1395,  it  appears  from  a  Memoranda  Roll,  dated  Michaelmas  1393,  that  he  was  then  being 
sued  on  the  King’s  writ,  to  wit,  “whether  he  could  have  had  the  body  of  Alice,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John  de  la  field,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  King,  before  Robert  Crull,  late  the  King’s  Treasurer 
in  Ireland,  at  Finglas  on  Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of  All  Souls  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  afore¬ 
said  King  (i.e.,  4  November  1392),  had  he  wished”  (Memoranda  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  17  Richard 
II,  mem.  43).  The  circumstances  appear  more  fully  in  the  King’s  letters  patent,  dated  13  November 
1395,  and  recited  on  the  Memoranda  Roll  for  20  and  21  Richard  II,  mem.  11,  set  out  in  full  herein¬ 
after,  where  it  is  stated  that  “whereas  Nicholas,  the  28th  day  of  October  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
our  reign  (1391),  did  before  the  then  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  acknowledge  himself  bound  unto  us 
in  100  pounds  of  silver  ...  if  he  could  not  have  the  body  of  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  de  la 
field,  before  Robert  Crull,  then  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  on  Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of  Souls  then 
next  ensuing  (6  November  1391);  and  whereas  the  said  Nicholas,  having  used  all  diligence  to  have 
the  body  of  the  aforesaid  Alice  before  the  aforesaid  treasurer  on  the  said  Monday,  was  not  able  to 
have  the  said  Alice  there  at  the  said  time,  and  we  thereafter  by  our  writ  of  Scire  Facias  prosecuted 
the  aforesaid  recognizance  against  the  said  Nicholas,  etc.  ”  The  letters  patent  go  on  to  say  that  while 
the  plea  was  pending  “the  said  Nicholas  was  feloniously  killed  by  Robert  Talbot,”  and  that  in  the 
circumstances  the  King  granted  Nicholas’s  goods  and  chattels  to  his  widow,  Joan,  to  dispose  of  at 
her  will  and  pleasure. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  two  entries  regarding  the  year  when  Nicholas 
was  bound  to  produce  Alice.  The  earlier  record  is  the  more  trustworthy,  in  this  respect,  of  the  two. 
Moreover,  October,  1392,  was  the  approximate  date  of  the  death  of  the  heir,  Richard,  when  en¬ 
quiries  would  naturally  be  made  for  his  sister  Alice,  and  it  was  on  the  7th  of  November,  1392,  that 
John  Nosterfeld  was  appointed  custodian  of  the  lands  which  were  “for  certain  causes”  in  the  King’s 
hand. 

There  was  something  wrong,  as  has  been  said,  with  John  Nosterf eld’s  custody,  seeing  that  he 
only  received  seven  fowls  of  the  issues  of  the  manor.  Presumably  he  was  interfered  with  in  his 
office.  What  this  interference  was  is  not  left  to  conjecture.  In  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  (Plea  Roll,  No. 
307,  mem.  16),  when  the  pleas  were  held  at  Naas  before  King  Richard  in  person,  is  the  following 
entry:  “Richard  Talbot,  Knight,  who  was  indicted  on  the  Monday  before  the  Feast  of  Easter  anno 
16  (31  March  1393)  for  that  he  came  to  ffeldeston,  which  by  another  name  is  called  Glynsurde,  in 
support  and  aid  of  Robert  Talbot,  his  brother,  claiming  fee  and  free  tenement  in  that  town  as  the 
right  of  Alice,  wife  of  Robert,  when  the  said  town  with  appurtenances  was  for  certain  causes  in  the 
hand  of  the  King;  and  now,  namely,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  month  of  Easter  this  same  term, 
comes  the  aforesaid  Richard  in  his  own  proper  person  before  the  King  at  the  Naas,  and  being  de¬ 
manded  how  he  will  acquit  himself  of  the  premises,  pleads  that  the  King  of  his  special  grace  has 
pardoned  him  his  suit  of  peace,  and  produces  here  in  Court  the  King’s  letters  patent  dated  at 
Kilkenny,  3  April,  anno  18  (1395),  which  testify  this.  Therefore  he  is  acquitted.”  The  above  entry 
accounts  for  Alice’s  disappearance  from  the  care  of  Nicholas.  She  had  married  Robert  Talbot, 
brother  of  Sir  Richard  Talbot  of  Malahide,  and  the  Talbots  took  possession  of  ffeldeston  as  of  her 
right.  It  is  evident  that  the  regular  proceedings  in  the  case  of  lands  held  in  chief  of  the  Crown  were 
not  followed,  and  that  Alice  had  not  obtained  the  King’s  licence  for  her  marriage. 

Nicholas  on  his  part  was  not  behind  hand  in  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  as  appears  by 
the  next  entry  on  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  (mem.  17) :  “Nicholas  Held  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  Feast 
of  Easter,  anno  16  (9  April  1393),  at  ffeldeston  robbed  Howell  Bromfeld  of  one  horse  worth  one  mark 
and  one  corselet  worth  20s.  He  also  robbed  Simon  Talbot  of  one  horse  worth  20s.  and  one  corselet 
worth  two  marks.  Also  he  came  to  Molaghyde  the  same  day  and  there  assaulted  and  wounded  John 
Lard,  against  the  peace.  Afterwards  comes  the  said  Nicholas  and,  being  asked  how  he  will  acquit 
himself,  pleads  that  the  King  by  his  letters  patent  dated  at  Kilkenny,  20  April,  anno  18  (1395),  has 
pardoned  him  his  suit  of  peace.  Therefore,  he  is  acquitted  ”  (Pleas  at  the  Naas,  Easter,  18  Richard  II) . 
The  alleged  robbery  clearly  indicates  that  Nicholas  retook  possession  of  Fieldstown  by  the  strong 
hand  and  expelled  the  caretakers  whom  the  Talbots  had  left  there  when  claiming  seisin.  He  also 
went  to  Malahide  the  same  day  to  denounce  and  defy  the  Talbots.  In  this  matter  “John  White  of 
Perneleston  (now  written  Parnelstown  in  the  parish  of  Lusk)  and  William  Cruys  undertook  to  have 
Nicholas  de  la  field  before  the  King  wheresoever  he  may  then  be  in  Ireland  in  the  Quindena  of 
Easter  to  stand  to  right,  etc.”  (Plea  Roll,  Coram  Rege,  308,  mem.  10,  Hilary,  18  Richard  II). 

Whether  regularly  appointed  custodian  or  not,  Nicholas  remained  in  possession  of  Fieldstown 
from  Easter  Term  1393,  and  bound  himself  to  pay  the  true  value  thereof  to  the  Crown.  This  appears 
from  several  entries  in  the  Memoranda  Rolls  for  the  years  1415  and  1416,  long  after  the  death  of 
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Nicholas.  Thus  in  the  Roll  for  4  Henry  V,  mem.  54,  the  memorandum  commences:  “Be  it  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  found  in  the  account  of  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  deceased,  of  the  true  value  of  the  lands 
and  tenements  in  Glynswerd,  Knyghteston,  Wynvilton  and  Skydoutli  in  County  Dublin  .  .  . 
namely  for  Easter  Term,  16  Richard  II  (1393),  that  the  said  Nicholas  by  the  pledge  and  mainprise 
of  Robert  White  and  Thomas  Botiller  did  bind  himself  to  pay  the  true  value  thereof,  and  that  on 
that  account  he  was  charged  with  109s.  as  is  more  fully  contained  in  the  Great  Roll  for  the  18th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.”  The  defence  of  the  mainpernors  was  to  the  effect  that  after  the  death 
of  Nicholas  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  value  of  more  than  109s.  were  seized  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  for  Crown  debts,  and  afterwards  granted  by  the  King  to  Joan,  widow  of  Nicholas,  to  dispose 
thereof  as  she  should  please.  And  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  finding  that  this  was  so,  agreed  that 
the  mainpernors  should  be  exonerated  from  payment  of  the  said  109s.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
debt  was  entered  against  Nicholas  in  the  Great  Roll  in  several  subsequent  years,  and  as  late  as  1459, 
sixty-six  years  after  the  debt  was  incurred,  “John  de  la  ffeld,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  son  and  heir  of 
Richard,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas,”  only  escaped  payment  because  he  was  able  to  plead  a  pardon 
granted  by  Henry  VI  to  his  father,  Thomas,  of  all  debts  owing  by  him  to  the  King.1  Treasury  officials 
in  those  days  seem  to  have  been  as  needlessly  harassing  as  they  often  are  today,  but  at  any  rate 
they  authenticated  the  Delafield  pedigree  in  the  senior  line  for  four  generations. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1393,  Nicholas  obtained  legal  seisin  of  Fieldstown,  etc.,  as  heir  to  his 
brother  John.  This  appears  from  the  following  excerpt  in  Lodge’s  MS.,  now  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  Dublin,  (Vol.  II,  Part  2  concerning  Ancient  Wardships,  etc.,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
p.  18):  “Livery  to  Nicholas  as  brother  and  heir  to  John  de  la  ffeld  of  his  estate  in  the  County  of  Dublin, 
Richard,  the  son  of  John,  having  died  a  minor.”  Lodge’s  authority,  as  appears  from  other  excerpts 
which  can  be  verified,  was  the  Irish  Patent  Roll.  Unfortunately  the  Patent  Roll  for  17  Richard  II 
is  now  missing,  and  was  missing  in  1827  when  the  Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  was  published. 
Happily  a  record  of  the  presence  of  Nicholas  at  Tristeldermot  (now  Castledermot,  County  Kildare) 
two  days  before  the  date  named  is  to  be  found  in  an  entry  on  the  Memoranda  Rolls  (17  Richard  II, 
mem.  35),  which  mentions  “Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  of  County  Dublin  appearing  personally  before 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  King’s  Chancellor  for  Ireland,  in  the  King’s  Chancery  at  Trosel- 
dermot  (sic),  on  the  14th  day  of  November  in  this  present  year”,  1393,  to  mainprise  Michael 
de  la  ffeld,  Vicar  of  Callann  and  Dean  of  Kilkenny,  under  a  penalty  of  £100. 

There  is  no  record  or  indication  that  Robert  Talbot  and  Alice,  his  wife,  tried  by  legal  means  to 
obtain  seisin  of  ffeldeston.  Probably  the  want  of  the  King’s  consent  in  the  case  of  a  tenancy  in  chief 
was  a  fatal  bar  to  a  legal  action.  But  they  did  bring  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin  against  Nicholas  concern¬ 
ing  Skydouth,  which  was  held,  not  of  the  King,  but  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  This  suit  they 
abandoned  on  15  March  1395  before  the  King  in  person,  when  “they  gave  to  the  King  40d.  for  leave 
to  procure  a  better  writ”  (Plea  Roll  308,  mem.  9;  Coram  Rege,  18  Richard  II) ;  and  there  is  a  memoran¬ 
dum  in  the  Plea  Roll  dated  Easter  in  one  month  18  Richard  II,  May,  1395  “  of  the  mercy  in  which 
Thomas  Botiller,  Sheriff,  fell  because  he  returned  a  certain  writ  of  Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin  which 
Robert  Talbot  and  Alice,  his  wife,  brought  against  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  .  .  .  concerning  free  tene¬ 
ments  in  Skydouth,  when  the  said  Robert  and  Alice  had  not  found  pledges  for  prosecuting”  (Plea 
Roll  310,  mem.  12). 

Richard  II,  when  in  Ireland  from  October,  1394  to  May,  1395,  was  in  a  pardoning  mood.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  pardoned  both  Sir  Richard  Talbot  of  Malahide  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  for  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  in  the  matter  of  the  seisin  of  ffeldeston,  but  he  did  not  overrule  the  livery  of 
seisin  which  the  Chancellor  at  Tristeldermot  had  made  to  Nicholas,  nor  did  he  show  favor  to  Robert 
Talbot  and  Alice,  nor  pardon  their  marrying  without  his  consent.  On  the  contrary,  Robert  Talbot  and 
others,  “who  were  indicted  in  the  King’s  court  for  divers  trespasses  by  them  committed  against  the 
peace,”  were  fined  before  the  King  at  Naas  52s.  for  the  same  (Plea  Roll,  Coram  Rege,  311,  mem.  17, 
Pleas  at  the  Naas,  Easter,  18  Richard  II). 

But  though  there  were  valid  technical  grounds  for  rejecting  Alice’s  claims,  it  is  probable  that 
these  grounds  were  the  more  readily  allowed  to  prevail  owing  to  the  feeling,  which  had  been  increasing 
among  the  Anglo-Norman  landowners  for  some  generations,  against  female  succession,  as  crippling 
the  power  of  the  landowners  against  the  chronic  encroachments  of  the  Irish.  Irish  clans  always  had 
for  their  chiefs  adult  resident  males,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  the  fourteenth 
century  in  parts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English  law,  and  sometimes  even  within  the  region  which 
became  known  as  the  Pale,  was  to  follow  Irish  example  and  by  one  means  or  another  avoid  female 
succession. 


1  Memoranda  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  37  Henry  VI,  mem.  15;  and  compare  the  Roll  for  24  Henry  VI,  mem.  23,  144C, 
when  “Thomas  de  la  ffeld,  son  and  heir  of  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas,”  pleaded  the  same  pardon  for  the  same  debt. 
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What  became  of  Alice  is  not  known,  but  in  January,  1441,  appears  the  entry  “John  Brown  of 
Rathulke,  husbandman,  proffers  himself  against  William  Belyng  of  Belyngeston,  jentilman,  and 
Agnes  field  of  the  same  town,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  4  marks,  6s.  8d.  each”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll 
413,  mems.  5  and  9).  The  names  Alice  and  Agnes  were  often  confused.  And  it  seems  possible  that 
this  was  the  daughter,  Alice,  who  had  returned  to  the  home  of  her  mother  and  stepfather.  William 
Belyng  may  well  have  been  her  half-brother. 

As  for  Robert  Talbot  —  disappointed  and  enraged  at  his  failure  to  obtain  Fieldstown  with  his 
wife  —  soon  after  the  King's  departure  from  Ireland  and  before  August  9  he  avenged  himself  by 
“feloniously  killing”  Nicholas.  This  appears  from  the  following  memorandum  already  briefly  men¬ 
tioned,  but  as  it  contains  further  information  about  Nicholas’s  widow,  and  his  crown  debts,  it  is  set 
out  here  at  length . 

“Nicholas  de  la  field  was  the  day  he  died  bound  unto  the  King  in  certain  sums  of  money,  and  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  the  said  Nicholas  having  on  that  pretext  been  seized  into  the 
hands  of  the  King,  on  the  9th  day  of  August  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign  (1395)  the  King  by  his 
letters  patent,  and  by  the  manucaption  of  Thomas,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  field,  and  of  Hugh,  son  of  the 
same  Reynold  of  County  Meath,  did  commit  unto  Joan,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  aforesaid  Nicholas, 
the  custody  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  aforesaid,  willing  that  the  said  Joan  should  faithfully  answer 
unto  the  King  at  his  Exchequer  here,  by  the  mainprize  aforesaid,  for  the  said  goods  and  chattels  or  for 
the  true  valor  of  the  same  according  to  a  reasonable  appraisement  thereof  made  or  to  be  made,  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  found  or  considered  that  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  was  the  King’s  debtor  the  day 
he  died.  For  which  reason  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  by  brief  of  this  Exchequer,  is  ordered  to  distrain  the 
aforesaid  Joan  by  her  lands  to  be  here  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin  as  well  to  answer  unto  as  to  satisfy 
the  King  of  the  custody  of  the  goods  and  chattels  aforesaid  or  of  their  true  valor.  At  which  day  the 
said  Joan  cometh  here  in  her  own  proper  person  and  saith  that  the  King  by  his  letters  patent  did 
grant  unto  her  the  goods  and  chattels  aforesaid,  to  have  and  dispose  thereof  at  her  own  will  and 
pleasure,  and  exhibiteth  the  said  letters  here  in  court,  which  the  barons  perceive  to  be  enrolled  in 
these  words:  ‘Richard  by  the  Grace  of  God,  etc.  Whereas  Joan,  who  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  de  la 
field,  hath  humbly  prayed  us  that  whereas  the  said  Nicholas  on  the  28th  day  of  October  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  our  reign  did  before  the  then  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  acknowledge  himself  bound 
unto  us  in  100  pounds  of  silver  to  be  levied  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements  if  he  could 
not  have  the  body  of  one  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  de  la  field,  before  Robert  Crull,  then 
Treasurer  of  Ireland,  on  Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of  Souls  then  next  ensuing;  and  whereas  the  said 
Nicholas,  having  used  all  diligence  to  have  the  body  of  the  aforesaid  Alice  before  the  aforesaid  treas¬ 
urer  on  the  said  Monday,  was  not  able  to  have  the  said  Alice  there  at  the  said  time,  and  we  thereafter 
by  our  brief  of  Scire  Facias  prosecuted  the  aforesaid  recognizance  against  the  said  Nicholas,  to  show 
wherefore  the  aforesaid  100  pounds  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  Nicholas  ought  not  to  be 
levied  for  that  he  did  not  have  the  aforesaid  Alice  at  the  day  and  place  aforesaid,  nor  come  there  in 
his  own  proper  person  at  that  time;  and  whereas  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  upon  this  alleged  that  he  had 
done  his  diligence  to  have  the  body  of  the  aforesaid  Alice  before  the  then  treasurer  at  the  day  and 
place  aforesaid,  and  that  he  was  in  no  wise  able  to  have  her;  and  subsequently,  whilst  the  plea  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  was  pending,  the  said  Nicholas  was  feloniously  killed  by  Robert 
Talbot;  and  after  the  death  of  the  said  Nicholas  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  him  the  said  Nicholas 
were  by  pretext  of  the  recognizance  aforesaid  taken  and  seized  into  our  hands.  In  consideration  of  the 
foregoing,  and  because  the  aforesaid  Joan  hath  in  her  custody  divers  young  children  (infantes)  begot¬ 
ten  between  them  the  said  Nicholas  and  Joan,  and  hath  not  wherewithal  to  sustain  the  said  young  chil¬ 
dren,  and  also  because  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  was  not  convicted  in  this  case,  we  will  and  of  our  Special 
Grace  Do  Grant  the  aforesaid  goods  and  chattels  unto  the  aforesaid  Joan  for  a  reasonable  fine,  that  is 
to  say,  for  60  shillings  which  the  said  Joan  hath  paid  unto  us  in  the  hanaper  of  our  Exchequer  of 
Ireland,  and  we  grant  unto  her  the  aforesaid  goods  and  chattels  to  have  and  dispose  thereof  according 
to  her  good  will  and  pleasure  without  impeachment  or  molestation  of  us  or  our  heirs,  etc.  Dated  at 
Dublin  the  13th  day  of  November  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  our  reign’  (1395).  And  day  is  given  unto 
the  said  Joan  till  the  fifteenth  of  Hilary  to  hear  the  judgment  or  the  replication  upon  the  premises. 
And  at  the  said  day  the  said  Joan  prays  for  judgment.  And  the  premises  having  been  viewed  by  the 
barons,  and  because  it  is  plainly  proven  unto  them  by  the  King’s  letters  aforesaid  that  the  aforesaid 
Joan  did  make  a  fine  with  the  King  for  the  goods  and  chattels  aforesaid,  it  is  agreed  by  them  that  the 
aforesaid  Joan  shall  have  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  aforesaid  Nicholas,  and  shall  dispose  thereof 
according  to  her  own  will  and  pleasure,  without  hindrance  or  molestation  of  the  King  or  his  heirs, 
notwithstanding  the  recognizance  aforesaid,  or  the  seizure  of  the  aforesaid  goods  and  chattels” 
(Michaelmas,  20  Richard  II,  1396,  Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  20  and  21  Richard  II,  mem.  11). 
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Thus  in  November,  1395,  Joan,  the  widow,  was  freed  of  the  debt  of  100  pounds  sterling  to  the 
crown  and  given  her  husband’s  goods  and  chattels  free  and  clear.  The  entry  also  states  that  Nicholas 
was  murdered  by  Robert  Talbot,  and  gives  the  information  that  Nicholas  and  Joan  then  had  “divers 
young  children.’’  It  also  affords  an  example  of  the  long  endurance  of  the  feeling  of  kinship  in  Ireland. 
Thomas  and  Hugh,  sons  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  of  Painstown,  County  Meath,  pledged  their  credit  as 
mainpernors  for  the  widow  of  their  distant  cousin,  175  years  after  the  death  of  the  common  ancestor. 
Similarly  the  representative  of  the  Culduff  branch  of  the  family  joined  with  Nicholas  of  ffeldeston  in 
going  pledge  for  Michael,  who  was  no  more  nearly  related  to  one  of  them.  And  in  1441  Christopher 
ffeld  of  Painstown  went  bail  for  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  of  ffeldestown.  The  following  Easter,  1396, 
“Joan,  who  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  puts  in  her  place  Robert  Gerrard  against  the  King 
in  a  plea  of  debt,  namely,  of  10  shillings  of  the  regal  service  of  Glynsurd”  (Idem  19  and  20  Richard 
II,  mem.  57). 

Nicholas  had  been  an  unusually  active  man  in  business  matters  and  the  later  references  to  this 
part  of  his  career  indicate  that  he  was  a  substantial  man  up  to  his  death.  On  1  April  1393,  he  was 
mainpernor  for  Thomas  Gower  custodian  of  all  the  messuages,  lands  and  tenements  which  were 
Richard  White’s  in  Ardresse  in  County  Kildare  (Idem,  18  and  19  Richard  II,  mem.  45).  On  14  Novem¬ 
ber,  1393,  “Walter  ffeld  (of  Culduff)  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  of  County  Dublin”  appeared  at 
Tristeldermot  (now  Castledermot,  County  Kildare)  as  pledges  for  Michael  de  la  ffeld,  Clerk,  Vicar  of 
Callan,  Ossory  Diocese,  and  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Kilkenny  under  penalty  of  £100 
(Idem,  Roll  17  Richard  II,  mem.  35).  Early  in  1395,  Nicholas  with  John  Belyng  del  Wod  (husband 
of  Alice,  his  brother’s  widow)  accounted  for  a  subsidy  granted  to  the  King  by  the  pledge  of  William 
Wycombe  and  Reynold  Talbot  (of  Mayn,  not  of  Malahide),  John  paying  13s.  4d.  and  Nicholas  27s. 
(Idem,  18  and  19  Richard  II,  mem.  64).  At  the  same  time,  Nicholas  accounted  as  collector  of  a  certain 
subsidy  granted  unto  the  King  by  the  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  presumably  the  same  sub¬ 
sidy  (Idem,  18  and  19  Richard  II,  mem.  64).  In  February,  1395,  Nicholas  with  William  Wilput 
went  pledge  for  Richard  Wade,  who  was  fined  for  a  default  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown  Pleas, 
Roll  300,  mem.  2).  In  Easter  Term,  1395,  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  and  William  ffenere  became  main¬ 
pernors  for  100  marks  of  silver  for  the  appearance  of  Walter  de  la  Hyde  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  18  and  19  Richard  II,  mem.  72).  And  in  the  same  year,  “Robert  Lang,  deputy  of  William 
Asshe,  Marshal  of  Ireland,  accounts  for  12d.  for  not  prosecuting,  by  the  pledge  of  the  aforesaid 
William  and  of  Nicholas  ffeld,  as  in  the  roll  for  19  Richard  II”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  87). 

Thomas  Houth,  Robert  White  of  Kyllester  and  Thomas  Botiller  were  the  pledges  for  Nicholas  de 
la  ffeld  as  custodian  of  Glynswerd,  Knyghteston,  Wymvilton  and  Skydouth  in  County  Dublin,  and 
as  such  were  frequently  in  court  over  the  109  shillings  of  the  account  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  3 
Henry  V,  mems.  58,  59,  62,  64,  67).  In  1416  they  answered  “that  after  the  death  of  the  said  Nicholas 
de  la  ffeld,  as  by  these  memoranda  for  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  said  Richard  II  appears,  the  goods  of 
the  said  Nicholas  were  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  said  King  Richard;  and  they  say  in  fact  that  12 
oxen,  each  of  the  price  of  6s.  8d.,  and  12  cows,  each  of  the  price  of  6s.  8d.,  and  corn  and  oats  to  the 
value  of  10  marks,  which  were  the  said  Nicholas’  and  were  seized  for  the  debt  of  the  said  Nicholas, 
amount  to  more  than  the  sum  for  which  they  were  impleaded”  (Idem,  4  Henry  V,  mems.  31,  78). 
They  alleged  that  the  above  cattle  and  grain  were  at  ffeldeston  (Idem,  4  Henry  V,  mem.  54),  and 
they  were  on  this  plea  finally  discharged. 

Joan,  the  widow,  was  still  alive  in  1416,  for  in  that  year  she  “put  in  her  place  Barnabas  Tryvers 
and  Hugh  Eland  to  answer  unto  the  King  wherefore  she  of  the  true  value  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  said  Nicholas  for  certain  causes  taken  and  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  King  in  the  third  (sic)  year 
of  Richard  II,  and  to  the  same  Joan  on  the  9  day  of  August  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  said  King 
to  farm  demised,  ought  not  to  render  account”  (Idem,  4  Henry  V,  mem.  78). 

The  children  of  Nicholas  and  Joan  were: 

1.  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  who  is  mentioned  in  1407  as  follows:  “Precept  to  the  Sheriff  of  Meath  to 
distrain  John  Moenes  of  Grenok,  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  and  Robert  de  la  ffeld  to  render  account  of  the 
custody  of  eight  messuages  and  140  acres  of  land  in  le  Millton  next  Grenok,  and  of  13  acres  of  land  in 
Grenok”  (Idem,  Roll  8  Henry  IV,  mem.  76).  Greenoge  adjoins  Fieldstown  on  the  west. 

3.  Robert  de  la  ffeld  mentioned  in  the  above  extract. 
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Events  in  Ireland  During  the  Minorities  of  the  Sons  of  John7  de  la  ffelde  and  the  Seisin 

Nicholas7  de  la  ffelde  —  1375-1395 

When  Richard  II,  a  boy  in  his  eleventh  year,  came  to  the  throne  in  1377,  James  Butler,  second 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  was  justiciar.  He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Edward  I,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  that  King.  At  this  time  and 
throughout  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  Art  MacMurrough  Kavanagh,  who  had  been  made  King  by  the 
Irish  of  Leinster,  was  a  chronic  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English.  From  a  memorandum  in  the  Close 
Roll  it  appears  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  Art  “undertook  for  himself  and  the 
men  of  his  nation  and  following  that  they  would  henceforth  bear  themselves  loyally  and  keep  the 
peace  and  fight  with  all  their  strength  for  the  King  against  the  insurgent  Irish  of  Leinster,”  he  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  King  40  marks  for  the  ensuing  year  (Close  Roll,  Ireland,  51  Edward  III,  No.  27). 
But  a  subsequent  ordinance  shows  that  Art  claimed  80  marks  as  his  fee  and  that  having  assembled  a 
great  number  of  Irishmen  and  committed  divers  outrages  in  Leinster,  he  would  not  come  to  peace 
unless  paid  that  sum;  whereupon  the  justiciar  out  of  his  own  money  made  up  the  first  quarter’s  pay¬ 
ment  at  that  rate  (Idem,  Nos.  31-32)  and,  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  II,  Art  was  admitted  to  the 
King’s  peace  and  was  paid  the  full  amount  claimed  (Close  Roll,  Ireland,  1  Richard  II,  Nos.  38-39). 
These  subsidies  to  Irish  chieftains  were  in  their  origin  legitimate  enough,  as  fees  for  keeping  order 
among  their  followers,  but  when  conceded  to  threats  of  violence  they  became  mere  blackmail.  Buying 
off  the  Goths  has  always  been  a  desperate  policy  of  the  worst  example.  Soon  afterwards  on  March 8, 
1378,  Murrough  O’Brien  of  Thomond  came  to  Leinster  with  a  great  force,  threatening  devastation, 
and  a  parliament  at  Castledermot,  “considering  the  losses  and  destructions  which  the  said  Murrough 
with  his  said  force  could  easily  inflict  on  the  said  parts  of  Leinster,  without  any  resistence,  should  he 
stay  there  any  longer,”  agreed  to  pay  him  100  marks  on  condition  of  his  immediate  withdrawal 
(Early  Statutes,  1  Richard  II,  p.  473). 

In  1380,  in  response  to  a  petition  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  a  new  ordinance  with  reference  to 
absentees  was  made,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  the  lands  of  those  absent  without  license, 
and  one  third  in  the  case  of  those  absent  with  license,  were  to  be  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
(Early  Statutes,  3  Richard  II,  p.  477).  In  the  same  year  Edmund  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  grandson 
of  the  Roger  Mortimer,  who  had  been  disgraced  and  hanged  in  1330,  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
had  married  Philippa,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
and  in  her  right  was  Earl  of  LTlster  and  Lord  of  Connaught.  He  acted  with  some  vigor  in  Ulster,  built 
and  fortified  a  bridge  across  the  Bann  at  Coleraine,  and  advanced,  but  without  permanent  effect,  in 
Tyrone.  He  also  recovered  and  repaired  the  Castle  of  Athlone,  but  he  died  prematurely  on  December 
26,  1381.  This  was  the  year  of  the  Kentish  Rising  under  Wat  Tyler  in  England,  but  the  rising  had  no 
counterpart  in  Ireland.  In  1383  Philip  de  Courtenay,  the  King’s  cousin,  was  made  Viceroy,  and  a 
parliament  held  in  1385  sent  messengers  to  implore  the  King  to  come  in  person  to  succor  the  land. 
The  King  then  appointed  his  favorite,  Robert  de  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  Viceroy  with  extraordinary 
powers.  He  was  created  Marquis  of  Dublin  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Ireland,  but  though  writs  were 
issued  in  his  name,  he  appointed  John  de  Stanley  as  his  deputy,  and  never  came  himself  to  Ireland. 
This  was  a  period  when  a  Baronial  party  in  England,  headed  by  the  King’s  uncle,  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  intrigued  against  and  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  Court  party,  of 
whom  de  Vere  was  the  most  hated,  and  by  the  close  of  1387  the  Duke  of  Ireland  was  a  fugitive  in 
France.  In  1389,  when  John  de  Stanley  was  chief  governor,  Niall  O’Neill  was  taken  prisoner,  Car- 
rickfergus  was  strengthened,  and  the  position  of  the  loyalists  in  Ulster  somewhat  improved.  In  1392 
James  Butler,  third  Earl  of  Ormonde,  was  justiciar.  He  had  purchased  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny,  hence¬ 
forth  the  principal  seat  of  his  successors  in  the  earldom,  from  the  representatives  of  the  Despensers. 
He  seems  to  have  had  to  buy  off  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  son  of  Murrough  O’Brien,  just  as  his 
father,  the  second  Earl,  had  to  do  when  Murrough  himself  threatened  Leinster. 

During  all  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  marked  change  in  the  position  of  parties  in 
Ireland.  But  in  1393  King  Richard,  with  a  commendable  sense  of  duty,  determined  to  go  in  person  to 
Ireland,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  all  persons  who  were  born  in  Ireland  to  return  there 
before  August  15,  1394.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  proclamation  that  William6  de  la  ffelde,  who  had 
settled  in  Buckinghamshire  and  was  now  an  old  man,  sought  and  obtained  license  to  remain  in 
England. 

On  October  2,  1394,  the  King  landed  at  Waterford  with  a  large  force.  There  seems  not  to  have 
been  any  serious  opposition  to  him,  though  Art  MacMurrough  is  said  to  have  at  first  “waged  war” 
against  him,  but  afterwards  “he  went  to  the  King’s  house  at  the  solicitation  of  the  English  and  Irish 
of  Leinster”  (Four  Masters,  Vol.  IV,  p.  733).  The  King  reached  Dublin  by  November  6  and  stayed 
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there  throughout  the  winter.  On  January  7,  1395,  an  agreement  was  made  near  Tullow  between 
Thomas  Mowbray  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Art  MacMurrough,  according  to  which  the  latter  was  to 
be  received  into  the  King’s  peace  “  on  his  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  and  promising  to  deliver  up  all  his 
possessions  in  Leinster  and  to  obey  the  laws.”  The  King  was  “to  treat  Art  as  his  liege  man,  and  to 
provide  him  and  his  heirs  with  80  marks  a  year,  together  with  his  wife’s  inheritance  of  the  barony  of 
Norragh”  in  County  Kildare.  It  was  also  provided  that  he  and  his  men  were  to  make  war  upon  the 
King’s  rebels,  and  to  have  all  the  lands  they  might  acquire  holding  them  of  the  King  (Cal.  Carew 
MS.,  miscellaneous,  p.  379).  On  February  1,  the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Regent  and  Council  in 
England  in  which  he  says:  “There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  Ireland  —  the  wild  Irish  (Irrois  sav¬ 
ages),  the  King’s  enemies;  the  Irish  rebels;  and  the  obedient  English.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  “as  the 
Irish  rebels  have  become  rebels  owing  to  wrongs  done  to  them,”  and  that  “unless  they  are  wisely 
treated  they  will  doubtless  join  the  King’s  enemies,”  a  general  pardon  should  be  offered  them;  and 
he  asks  advice  (Idem,  p.  386).  On  February  16,  near  Carlow,  all  the  principal  Irish  chieftains  of 
Leinster,  including  MacMurrough,  O’Nolan,  O’More  and  O’Conor  Faly,  did  homage  in  due  form 
before  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Marshal  of  England,  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  (Idem,  p.  378).  On  March  16  at  Drogheda,  before  the  King  in  person,  Niall 
O’Neill  and  other  Ulster  chieftains  did  homage  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  submissions,  both  of  Irish  and  English  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  are  recorded  (Idem,  pp.  380-82). 

An  English  gentleman  called  Henry  Castyde,  who  had  been  a  captive  with  an  Irish  chieftain  for 
seven  years  and  had  learned  the  Irish  language,  gives  an  interesting  account,  recorded  in  Froissart, 
of  how  he  was  appointed  by  King  Richard  to  attend  the  four  principal  Kings  of  Ireland,  vis.  O’Neill, 
O’Brien,  MacMurrough  and  O’Conor,  who  had  come  to  obedience,  and  how  he  instructed  them  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  England  preparatory  to  their  receiving  knighthood  at  the  King’s  hands; 
“and  yet,”  he  says  (in  Lord  Berners’  rendering),  “I  censure  you  for  all  that  I  dyde  my  power  to 
ensygne  and  to  lerne  them  good  maner,  they  be  ryght  rude  and  of  grose  engyn.”  The  four  kings  were 
knighted  by  King  Richard  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin  on  March  25,  1395;  but,  as  the  Four  Masters 
say,  “although  MacMurrough  had  gone  into  the  King’s  house,  he  did  not  afterwards  keep  faith  with 
him.” 

Richard  was  at  Kilkenny,  doubtless  as  the  guest  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  from  March  28  to 
April  26,  and  it  was  there  that  on  April  3  he  pardoned  Richard  Talbot  of  Malahide  for  supporting 
his  brother  Robert  in  his  attempt  to  take  possession  of  Fieldstown  in  right  of  his  wife,  Alice  de  la 
ffelde,  and  again  on  April  20  pardoned  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  for  his  reprisals  against  the  Talbots. 
He  reached  Waterford  on  April  28,  and  was  there  on  May  1.  He  held  pleas  at  Naas  on  or  about 
May  4,  when  the  pardons  to  Richard  Talbot  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  were  recorded  on  the  Coram 
Rege  Roll,  and  when  Robert  Talbot  was  fined.  He  was  back  in  Dublin  by  May  11,  and  not  long 
afterward  returned  to  England. 

Though  the  Lords  of  Parliament  in  England  wrote  to  the  King  that  they  were  “gratified  by  the 
good  news  from  Ireland,”  and  thought  it  “evident  that  the  King  had  conquered  the  greater  portion  of 
that  land,”  events  were  to  show  once  more  that  Irish  chieftains  were  not  to  be  bound  by  “scraps  of 
paper,”  and  that  in  particular  the  agreement  with  Art  MacMurrough,  even  if  justifiable,  could  not 
be  carried  out  except  by  a  force  which  was  not  forthcoming. 
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RICHARD8  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Nicholas1,  John*,  John*,  William * 

The  records  in  Ireland  become  much  less  extensive  and  go  into  less  detail  after  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  so  the  information  about  this  Richard  and  his  descendants  is  less  complete  than 
the  foregoing.  Moreover,  following  the  example  of  William,  son  of  the  first  John  of  Fieldstown,  several 
members  of  the  family  are  now  going  temporarily  or  permanently  to  England.  Thus  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  this  Richard  is  as  follows:  “Richard  de  la  ffelde  about  to  proceed  to  England  on  business 
specially  concerning  the  King  himself,  there  to  be  expedited,  has  the  King’s  letters  of  protection,  with 
clause  volumus  to  endure  for  one  year.  The  Naas,  12  May  (1406)  by  writ  of  the  Justiciar  himself”1 
(Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Patent  Roll,  7  Henry  IV,  pp.  182b,  183b).  The  par¬ 
ticular  business  is  not  stated,  but  the  entry  indicates  that  Richard  was  employed  on  some  business  in 
England  concerning  the  King  which  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  transact.  On  16  May,  1406, 
Richard  had  license  to  cross  over  to  England  and  other  parts  and  stay  there  for  one  year  and  in  the 
meantime  to  receive  rents,  etc.  (Idem,  p.  183b,  No.  111).  And  on  4  June,  1406,  “Richard  de  la  ffelde, 
about  to  proceed  to  England,  has  letters  of  general  attorney  under  the  names  of  John  Oweyn  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Houth  for  one  year”  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Patent  Roll,  7  Henry  IV, 
p.  182b,  No.  74)  and  about  the  same  time  he  had  license  while  staying  in  England  to  receive  his  rents, 
etc.  (Idem,  p.  183,  No.  111).  The  name  of  his  wife  was  Joan,  as  appears  in  a  roll  for  the  year  1447,  which 
refers  to  lands  in  ffeldeston  “which  late  belonged  to  Joan,  who  was  the  wife  of  Richard  de  la  field, 
deceased”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  26  Henry  VI,  mem.  40).  Evidently  both  were  dead. 
Presumably  these  were  dower  lands,  and  the  wife  survived  her  husband  and  had  recently  died.  There 
is  also  an  entry  in  1446  already  referred  to  as  follows:  “dictum  fuit  Thome  de  la  field  filio  et  heredi 
Richardi  de  la  field  filii  et  heredis  dicti  Nieholai,”  that  he  must  satisfy  the  King  for  the  109s.  in  the 
account  of  Nicholas  (Idem,  Roll  24  Henry  VI,  mem.  23)  —  a  clear  statement  of  the  descent  which 
is  again  given  in  1459  (Idem,  Roll  37  Henry  VI,  mem.  13).  As  his  son,  Thomas,  seems  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  ffeldeston  in  1428,  Richard  was  no  doubt  dead  before  that  date  (Idem,  Roll  8  Henry 
VI,  mem.  18,  and  Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  389,  mem.  9). 

So  far  as  known,  Richard  and  Joan  had  three  sons  and  doubtless  also  daughters. 

1.  Thomas  de  la  field  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  William  de  la  field,  who  was  first  mentioned  in  February,  1434,  when  “John  Walshe  of  Shur- 
goteston  and  William  de  la  field”  were  named  as  assessors  in  the  matter  “of  a  subsidy  of  5s.  8d.  on 
each  carucate  of  land  in  the  Barony  of  Castelknoc”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  12 
Henry  VI,  mem.  23).  Then  in  Easter  Term,  1446,  he  as  “William  field”  and  twelve  others  were  given 
day  to  answer  for  a  contempt  (Idem,  Roll  24  Henry  VI,  mem.  59).  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  as 
“William  field  of  ffeldeston”  he  was  fined  6s.  8d.  for  failure  to  appear  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  426, 
mem.  3,  and  427,  mem.  3).  The  next  autumn  Thomas  Boys,  merchant,  proffered  himself  against 
Thomas  de  la  field  of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  Marshal  and  Usher  for  Ireland,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s.  and 
against  William  ffeld  of  ffeldeston  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s.  (Idem,  Roll  427,  mems.  4,  8,  16  and  18, 
and  Roll  428,  mem.  2).  In  July,  1448,  William  ffeld  of  ffeldeston  in  mercy  for  many  defaults  (Idem, 
Roll  430,  mem.  6).  Probably  at  this  period  he  lived  with  his  elder  brother,  Thomas,  at  Fieldstown. 
There  is  no  further  reference  to  him. 

3.  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld.  In  the  years  1441-44  he  was  being  sued  for  debts  by  Dublin  merchants  and 
others.  Thus  in  February,  1441,  he  was  sued  by  David  Howell,  Esq.,  and  named  “Nicholas  de  la 
ffeld,  Esq.”  for  a  debt  of  ten  marks  (Idem,  Roll  413,  mems.  7,  10).  About  the  same  time  “the  sheriff 
had  a  precept  to  attach  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld,  jentilman,  in  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s.,  and  the  sheriff 
returns  that  he  is  attached  by  one  pig  worth  sixpence,  and  he  comes  not.  Therefore,  the  pig  is  forfeit, 
and  the  sheriff,  namely,  Thomas  de  la  ffeld,  Esq.,  must  answer  for  it.  And  the  sheriff  has  a  precept 
to  distrain  the  said  Nicholas  by  all  his  lands  and  chattels”  (Idem,  Roll  413,  mem.  7,  1441).  In 
January  of  the  same  year,  Philip  Bellew,  merchant  by  Thomas  Archebold,  his  attorney,  sued  Nich¬ 
olas  de  la  ffeld,  jentilman,  for  a  debt  of  40s.  (Idem,  Roll  413,  mems.  2  and  10,  and  Roll  415,  mems. 

1  The  Justiciar  at  this  time  was  Gerald  Fitz  Maurice,  Fifth  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Irish  Council  on  the 
death,  on  7  September  1405,  of  the  preceding  deputy,  James,  Third  Earl  of  Ormonde.  Kildare  was  acting  at  least  up  to  11 
June  1406  (Proceedings  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXXVI,  c,  p.  233).  When  a  Chief  Governor  died  during  his  term  of  office 
it  was  the  rule  for  the  Irish  Council  to  appoint  his  successor  until  the  King’s  will  was  known. 
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4  and  10).  And  in  November  of  the  same  year,  Thomas  Walsh,  clerk,  sued  Nicholas  de  la  field,  Esq., 
for  a  debt  of  40s.  (Idem,  Roll  414,  mem.  15;  Roll  415,  mems.  4  and  10).  In  July,  1442,  Thomas  Sav¬ 
age  of  Dublin,  merchant,  sued  Nicholas  de  la  field,  jentilman,  for  a  debt  of  48s.  (Idem,  Roll  416, 
mems.  10  and  15;  Roll  417,  mems.  5,  9  and  12).  Alexander  Chilton,  gentilman,  sued  “Nicholas 
ffelde,  gentilman,”  for  40s.  (Idem,  Roll  422,  mems.  2  and  12)  in  Michaelmas,  1444.  Shortly  after 
this  date,  he  went  to  England  and  was  sued  for  a  debt  in  London  in  26  Henry  VI,  being  described 
in  the  entry  as  Nicholas  de  la  field,  gentilman,  of  Ireland,  otherwise  called  late  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles  without  Cripplegate  (de  Banco  Plea  Rolls  of  England,  Roll  749,  mem.  66,  verso  first  entry, 
and  mem.  459,  verso  third  entry).  This  was  the  parish  in  which  the  descendants  of  his  great-grand¬ 
uncle,  William  de  la  field,  lived  two  and  a  half  centuries  later. 

In  January,  1451,  he  appears  to  have  been  back  in  Ireland,  when  we  have  the  entry,  “Nicholas  de 
la  field,  gentilman,  in  mercy  for  many  defaults”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  435,  mem.  3).  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  time  during  which  Nicholas  is  not  mentioned  in  Ireland,  but  is  found  in  London, 
covers  this  period,  1446-48,  when  his  brother,  William,  appears  in  Ireland  and  seems  to  be  living 
with  his  brother,  Thomas,  at  Fieldstown.  In  1452  Nicholas  was  described  as  of  Fieldstown.  About  this 
time  his  brother,  Thomas,  died  and  on  the  4  of  April,  1451,  Nicholas  de  la  field,  Esq.,  was  consti¬ 
tuted  “Marshal  and  Usher  of  the  Exchequer  and  all  the  other  King’s  courts  in  Ireland”  (Exchequer 
Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  29  Henry  VI,  mem.  27),  thus  succeeding  his  brother  in  this  important 
post.  Then  follow  two  curious  letters  patent,  dated  respectively  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  July,  1451.  By 
the  first  Nicholas  de  la  field  and  John  Cotterrell  are  granted  custody  of  eighty  acres  of  land  called 
Bodnameslond  in  Cosyngeston,  for  certain  causes  in  the  King’s  hands,  Thomas  Abbay  and  John 
Kerran  being  their  manucaptors  (Idem,  Roll  29  Henry  VI,  mem.  8).  By  the  second,  Thomas  Abbay 
and  John  Kerran  were  granted  custody  of  all  the  lands  in  Galleston,  then  in  the  King’s  hands,  on 
the  manucaption  of  Nicholas  de  la  field  and  John  Cotterrell  (Idem,  Roll  29  Henry  VI,  mem.  8). 
All  four  of  these  men  were  called  of  County  Dublin  and  they  mutually  mainprised  each  other. 
Then  follows  the  record,  early  in  1452,  of  the  action  for  debt  by  James  Archebold  against  “John 
de  la  field  of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  and  Nicholas  de  la  field  of  the  same,  Esq.,  executors  of  the  testament 
of  Thomas  de  la  field  late  of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  deceased”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  436,  mem.  2). 
Finally,  there  is  the  entry  that  John  Burnell,  jentilman,  and  Nicholas  Berford,  jentilman,  are  main¬ 
pernors  for  Nicholas  de  la  field  in  the  action  of  Philip  Bellew  against  him  (Idem,  Roll  448,  mem.  2). 
This  Nicholas,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  litigation  in  which  he  was  involved,  seems  to  have 
been  engaged  in  business  transactions,  while  the  public  offices  held  in  his  later  years  indicate  that 
he  shared  in  the  esteem  in  which  his  brother  Thomas  was  held. 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  Richard8  de  la  ffelde  —  1395  —  c.  1428 

When  King  Richard  left  Ireland  in  May,  1395,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  grand¬ 
son  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown,  remained  behind  as  his  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  Notwithstanding  their  recent  submissions,  the  Leinster  chieftains  broke  out  again  in  rebellion, 
and  Roger  Mortimer  was  killed  in  an  action  against  them  at  Wellistown  in  County  Carlow  in  1398. 
This  disaster  was  the  cause  of  the  King’s  second  expedition  to  Ireland.  He  landed  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1399,  as  before,  at  Waterford.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  expedition  and  of  the  tragedy 
that  followed  it  from  an  eyewitness,  a  Frenchman  named  Jean  Creton.  He  tells  us  how  the  “gens 
vilaine  et  orde”  of  Waterford  had  to  wade  into  the  river  up  to  their  middles  to  unload  the  barges. 
After  waiting  in  vain  for  a  fortnight  at  Kilkenny  for  assistance  which  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
already  treacherous,  was  to  have  brought  him,  Richard  marched  against  Art  MacMurrough,  who 
claimed  to  be  king  of  Ireland  by  right.  The  Irish  hid  in  the  woods  and  did  not  show  themselves.  The 
King  ordered  the  country  round  about  to  be  burned,  and  while  this  was  being  done  he  knighted  young 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  son  of  the  exiled  Earl  of  Hereford  and  afterwards  famous  as  Henry  V.  The 
army  had  to  cut  its  way  through  the  woods  and  defile  south  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  The  Irish  did 
not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the  open  —  they  feared  greatly  the  English  arrows  —  but  they  harassed 
the  vanguard  and  cut  off  stragglers.  They  threw  their  darts  with  such  force  as  to  pierce  haubergers 
and  plated  armor.  MacMurrough’s  uncle  came  with  a  halter  round  his  neck  and  submitted,  but 
MacMurrough  himself  scorned  to  follow  his  example.  He  knew  the  English  could  get  no  supplies,  and 
in  fact  they  suffered  great  privations  before  they  reached  the  sea,  probably  at  Arklow,  where  three 
ships  arrived  with  provisions  from  Dublin.  Then,  as  they  were  about  to  march  straight  for  Dublin, 
MacMurrough  offered  to  treat  for  peace.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  (Despenser)  was  sent  to  meet  him, 
and  Creton,  who  was  present,  says:  “Between  two  woods  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  I  beheld 
MacMore  descend  the  mountain.  He  had  a  horse  without  saddle  or  saddlebow,  which  cost,  they  said, 
400  cows.  In  his  right  hand  he  bore  a  long  lance  which  he  cast  with  much  skill.  He  was  a  fine  tall  man, 
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wondrously  active.  In  appearance  he  seemed  very  fierce  and  savage,  a  man  of  deeds.”  The  conference 
came  to  nothing.  MacMurrough  insisted  on  pardon  without  conditions.  The  King  was  enraged  at 
this  and  swore  he  would  not  leave  Ireland  until  he  had  MacMurrough  alive  or  dead  in  his  power.  But 
the  army  had  to  be  fed,  and  so  they  marched  to  Dublin.  Here  there  was  plenty,  but  when  tidings 
came  from  England  the  King  learned  that  he  had  a  more  formidable  foe  to  deal  with  than  Art  Mac¬ 
Murrough  in  the  person  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  was  soon  to  supersede  him  on  the  throne  of 
England  (Archaeologia,  Vol.  XX,  p.  295,  etc.). 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  the  condition  of  Ireland  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  former  king  was  too  much  disturbed  by  incessant  raids  from  the  Scottish  border,  by  the  long 
guerrilla  warfare  with  Owen  Glendower  in  Wales,  and  by  the  revolts  of  his  English  subjects  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  unhappy  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  latter  wasted  his  ample  energies  in 
splendid,  but  futile,  victories  in  France,  which  only  left  a  heritage  of  woe  to  his  successor. 

On  November  13,  1401,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  Henry  IV,  a  youth  of  twelve  years, 
landed  in  Ireland  as  Viceroy.  His  Council  included  Thomas  Cranley,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Janico 
d’ Artois  (written  generally  Dartois),  a  Gascon  leader  who  had  accompanied  King  Richard  to  Ireland, 
and  Sir  Stephen  le  Scrope,  a  soldier  who  had  fought  in  France  and  Flanders.  Agreements  were  made  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  with  O’Conor  Faly,  O’Byrne  of  Wicklow,  MacMahon  of  Uriel  and  O’Reilly 
of  Cavan,  according  to  which  the  chieftains  promised  to  be  faithful  lieges  and  assist  the  King  against 
his  enemies  (Carew  Calendar,  miscellaneous,  pp.  471-81,  and  Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  Ireland,  3 
Henry  IV,  p.  165b).  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  levy  certain  amounts  of  wheat  and  oats  for  the 
use  of  the  Viceroy  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  Kildare  and  Carlow,  and  among  the  col¬ 
lectors  for  Dublin  was  Walter  de  la  ffelde  of  Culduff,  and  for  Meath  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  of  Painstown 
(Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  Ireland,  3  Henry  IV,  p.  161b).  After  two  years  Thomas  of  Lancaster  left,  but 
he  was  again  in  Ireland  in  1405  and  1408.  Among  his  deputies  were  Stephen  le  Scrope,  Gerald,  fifth 
Earl  of  Kildare,  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  his  brother,  Thomas  le  Botiller,  Prior  of  Kil- 
mainham. 

In  September,  1413,  John  de  Stanley  was  made  Viceroy  by  Henry  V,  but  he  died  the  following 
January,  and  his  death  was  ascribed  by  the  Irish  to  the  “poetical  miracle”  of  Niall  Q’Higgin,  an  Irish 
rhymer  who  had  satirized  him  (Four  Masters,  1414).  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Talbot,  afterwards 
a  famous  leader  in  the  wars  in  France.  He  was  an  energetic  soldier  and  in  a  “martial  circuit”  he 
forced  all  the  border  Irish  clans  to  submit.  In  the  words  of  Sir  John  Davies,  “he  had  power  to  make 
them  seek  the  King’s  peace,  but  not  power  to  reduce  them  to  the  obedience  of  subjects.”  The  Irish 
annalists  charge  him  with  “plundering  many  of  the  poets  of  Erin.”  Perhaps  he  wished  to  punish 
them  for  their  “poetical  miracles.”  The  loyal  English,  while  applauding  at  the  time  his  successful 
defence  of  the  land,  afterwards  bitterly  complained  of  his  extortions  and  oppressions  against  them¬ 
selves.  A  more  popular  viceroy  was  James  Butler,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1420.  He,  too,  was 
successful  in  resisting  the  aggressions  of  O’More  of  Leix  and  of  some  of  the  northern  chieftains.  But  in 
spite  of  punitive  expeditions,  which,  however  successful,  had  only  a  temporary  effect,  the  pitiable  state 
of  the  loyal  English  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration  sent  to 
the  King  by  a  Parliament  held  under  Ormonde  in  1421.  They  first  state  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  devastated  and  destroyed  by  the  unceasing  wars  of  Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels,  and  by 
divers  extortions,  oppressions,  non-payments  and  the  hateful  coignes,  levied  and  practised  on  the 
lieges  of  the  land  by  several  lieutenants  and  their  deputies,  and  by  the  great  men  and  families  of  the 
land,  as  also  from  want  of  due  execution  of  the  laws;  so  that  without  the  King’s  gracious  presence  the 
said  land  and  the  lieges  therein  would  within  a  short  time  be  utterly  ruined  and  destroyed  forever. 
They  then  state  in  detail  specific  grievances  and  pray  a  remedy  (Statute  Rolls,  Berry,  9  Henry  V, 
p.  563). 

But  though  the  condition  of  the  English  in  Ireland  had  greatly  declined,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
state,  as  some  modern  writers  do,  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  “  only  the  four  shires 
of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare  and  Louth  partially  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  In  1420  and  1421  subsidies  (for  no  very  large  amount,  it  is  true)  were  collected  both  from  the 
commonalty  and  clergy  not  only  in  “the  four  shires,”  but  also  in  the  counties  of  Wexford,  Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Limerick  and  Cork,  and  from  the  chief  towns  in  those  counties 
(Carew  Calendar,  miscellaneous,  p.  337),  and  the  Patent  Rolls  of  the  three  Henrys  contain  appoint¬ 
ments  of  sheriffs  and  other  officers,  of  custodians  of  lands  in  the  King’s  hand,  and  of  commissions  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  Assizes  and  Gaol  Delivery,  in  the  above  counties,  and  occasionally  in  Connaught 
and  part  of  Ulster.  Such  appointments  and  commissions,  however,  gradually  became  rarer  and  more 
restricted. 
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THOMAS*  9  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Richard 8,  Nicholas'1,  John 6 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  unusual  force  and  ability,  as  evidenced  by  such  records  of  his 
activities  as  have  survived  to  this  time.  When  first  mentioned,  in  1428,  he  seems  to  have  been  already 
married,  for  John  Cusake,  father  of  Rose,  his  wife,  is  one  of  the  pledges  for  him. 

The  matter  was  as  follows:  “The  King  by  his  letters  patent  dated  at  Dublin,  20  March,  anno  6 
(1428),  grants  unto  Thomas  ffeld,  by  the  pledge  and  manucaption  of  John  Cusake  of  Cosyneston  1 
and  Thomas  Bray,  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  which  for  certain  causes  are  in  his  hands  in  Balymacle- 
than  to  hold  the  same  during  the  King’s  pleasure.  .  .  .  Afterwards,  namely,  on  the  22nd  of  October, 
anno  7  (1428),  it  is  recorded  that  Thomas  ffeld,  the  King’s  farmer  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements,  on 
the  22nd  of  March  in  the  aforesaid  sixth  year,  surrendered  the  said  letters  patent  to  be  cancelled  and 
that  he  and  his  pledges  were  thereupon  exonerated  and  quit  of  the  said  custody  by  the  Barons” 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  6  Henry  VI,  mem.  4).  But  the  matter  did  not  end  here  as 
the  following  entry  shows: 

“It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Barons  on  the  16th  of  December,  this  term  (1428),  that 
the  foregoing  record  of  the  exoneration  of  Thomas  ffeld  from  the  said  custody  was  not  agreed  to  by 
them,  but  was  placed  on  record  by  John  Wythyr,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Treasurer  (Nicholas  Plunket),  it  is  now  agreed  by  the  Barons  that  the  exoneration  of  the  said 
Thomas  and  his  pledges  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect”  (Idem,  Roll  7  Henry  VI,  mem.  16).  “Day  is 
given  to  Thomas  ffeld  to  attend  here  before  the  Barons  in  the  Quindena  of  St.  John  Baptist,  to 
answer  concerning  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Balymaelethan  2  which  for  certain 
causes  are  in  the  King’s  hands,  from  the  20th  of  March,  anno  6.  He  has  paid  a  fine,  therefore,  execu¬ 
tion  ceases,  as  is  contained  in  the  Term  for  Hilary,  anno  6,”  1428  (Idem,  mem.  37,  Easter,  1429). 
The  matter  was  reviewed  at  length  in  Easter  Term,  1430  (Idem,  Roll  8  Henry  VI,  mem.  18).  It 
appears  that  Thomas  de  la  ffeld  failed  to  appear  and  the  Sheriff  of  Meath,  Richard  Nugent,  Baron 
of  Delvyn,  reported  that  Thomas  “has  neither  lands  nor  chattels  in  County  Meath  whereby  it  is 
possible  to  distrain  him,  but  is  resident,  and  has  goods  and  chattels  and  lands  and  tenements  in 
County  Dublin,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  has  a  precept  to  distrain  him.”  Thomas  appeared  and 
pleaded  “that  Nicholas  Plunket,  then  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  received  the  issues  and  profits  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  in  question  from  the  said  20th  day  of  March  till  the  19th  day  of  July  then  next 
following”  .  .  .  and  “That  the  letters  patent  did  not  come  to  his  hands  till  the  30th  day  of  July, 
and  that  he  received  no  issues  or  profits  for  the  said  time.”  The  Manor  of  Balymaelethan  had  been 
taken  into  the  King’s  hands  after  an  inquisition  which  found  that  “Thomas  Carew,  Knt.,  who  held 
the  Manor  in  capite  of  Edmund,  late  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  then  under  age  and  in  custody  of 
the  King,  as  of  his  Manor  of  Trym,  had  without  license  enfeoffed  Edward  Perers  therein,”  that  by 
letters  patent,  dated  at  Trym  19  July,  anno  6,  1428,  the  King  for  a  fine  of  four  marks  pardoned 
“Thomas  Carrew,  chivalier,”  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Carrew  has  occupied  said  lands  and  taken 
issues  and  profits  ever  since.  The  subsequent  entries  do  not  show  what  the  final  decree  of  the  court 
was,  but  it  would  seem  that  Thomas’s  pleading  was  virtually  justified.  On  the  Plea  Roll  (No.  389, 
mem.  9),  under  the  heading  Fines  and  Amercements  for  Trinity  Term,  6  Henry  VI,  1428,  is  the 
entry  “of  Thomas  ffelde  of  ffeldeston  for  trespass  6s.  8d.,”  and  this  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
following  entry  on  the  Pipe  Roll  for  14  Henry  VI  (Roll  89):  “Thomas  ffeld  of  ffeldeston  6s.  8d.  fine 
for  trespass,  by  the  pledge  of  Nicholas  Plunket,  who  ought  to  pay.”  Nicholas  Plunket,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  stated  by  Thomas  to  have  received  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  above-mentioned 
lands  for  the  period  of  which  Thomas  was  called  to  account,  and  now  apparently  he  took  upon 
himself  to  pay  Thomas’s  fine.  At  all  events  in  1430-31  Christopher  Bernevall  appears  as  farmer  of 
the  Manor  of  Balymaelethan,  alias  Maston  (Memoranda  Rolls,  9  Henry  VI,  mem.  12). 

It  seems  probable  from  the  above  that  Thomas  had  inherited  his  father’s  estates  before  this  date. 
In  1435,  he  was  sued  by  John  fitz  Robert,  merchant,  for  a  debt  of  £4  12s.  9d.  being  called  “Thomas  de 
la  ffeld,  jentilman”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  402,  mems.  2  and  7).  On  the  15th  of  February,  1435, 
Thomas  de  la  ffeld,  tenant  of  Glynsurd,  alias  ffeldeston,  which  is  holden  of  the  King  by  Knight 
service  .  .  .  paid  a  fine  of  6s.  8d.  for  his  homage”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  13 
Henry  VI,  mem.  42).  It  is  notable  that  by  this  time  the  practice  of  neglecting  or  dropping  the  par¬ 
ticles  from  the  name  had  become  so  well  established  that  it  applied  not  only  to  all  the  humbler 
branches  of  the  family  in  Ireland,  but  also  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Glynsurd  and  his  estate  called 
“ffeldeston.”  Doubtless  the  particles  were  dropped  entirely  from  the  spoken  name  for  a  number  of 


1  Now  Cushinstown,  a  town  land  and  parish  in  the  Barony  of  Skreen  in  County  Meath. 

9  Balymaelethan,  alias  Maston  (see  below),  probably  Macetown,  a  townland  and  parish  in  the  Barony  of  Skreen. 
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years  before  the  change  appeared  in  the  written  records.  In  Michaelmas,  1437,  “Thomas  field  of 
ffeldeston”  was  summoned  to  satisfy  divers  debts  to  the  Crown  (Idem,  Roll  15  Henry  VI,  mems. 
18  and  28).  And  at  the  same  term  as  “Thomas  de  la  field,  tenant  of  Glynsurd,”  he  paid  a  further 
fine  of  6s.  8d.  homage  (Idem,  Roll  15  Henry  VI,  mem.  23).  Similar  entries  are  to  be  found  on  many 
rolls  of  the  same  series  (16  Henry  VI,  mem.  28;  17  Henry  VI,  mems.  39  and  54;  20  Henry  VI,  mems. 
3  and  34;  21  Henry  VI,  mem.  46;  22  Henry  VI,  mem.  31;  24  Henry  VI,  mems.  53  and  56;  25  Henry 
VI,  mem.  39;  26  Henry  VI,  mem.  43).  It  appears  on  these  rolls  that  he  paid  a  like  sum  each  year 
for  homage  for  the  years  1438,  1439,  1442,  1443,  1446,  1447  and  1448. 

The  explanation  of  these  repeated  fines  for  not  doing  homage  appears  to  be  as  follows :  At  a  parlia¬ 
ment  held  in  Dublin  in  1421  before  the  Earl  of  Ormond  as  lieutenant  of  the  King,  the  King’s  ‘  ‘humble 
lieges”  of  Ireland  drew  up  a  statement  of  their  grievance  to  be  laid  before  King  Henry  V  and, 
among  other  more  important  articles,  they  showed  that  whereas  the  Governors  of  Ireland  had  pre¬ 
viously  power  to  receive  the  homages  of  tenants  in  chief  of  the  Crown,  the  present  Lieutenant  had  no 
power  to  receive  it,  and  so  the  King’s  tenants  had  to  journey  out  of  the  country  to  the  King  for  the 
purpose,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  land  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  the  King’s  enemies  in  the  same, 
wherefore  they  prayed  that  the  King  would  grant  to  the  Governors  of  the  land  for  the  time  being  full 
power  to  receive  homage  from  the  King’s  tenants  (Early  Statutes  of  Ireland,  edited  by  Henry  F. 
Berry,  9  Henry  V,  pp.  584-85).  Dr.  Berry  notes  that  “no  answers  of  the  King  to  these  articles  have 
been  found.”  It  would  seem  from  the  case  of  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  and  that  of  his  son,  John,  hereinafter 
mentioned,  that  no  favorable  answer  to  this  article  was  given,  and  that  some  tenants  in  chief  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  periodically  fined  rather  than  go  to  the  expense,  or  run  the  risk,  of  a  journey  to  England. 

There  is  no  exact  information,  but  it  appears  that  Thomas  had  held  important  public  offices  be¬ 
fore  1438,  when  the  following  grant  was  made:  “Henry  by  the  grace  of  God  King,”  etc.  “Whereas, 
our  beloved  esquire,  Thomas  de  la  field,  who  late  held  of  our  grant  the  office  of  Marshal  of  all  our 
Courts  in  Ireland  surrendered  the  same  unto  our  Chancery  to  be  cancelled,  to  the  end  that  we  might 
regrant  the  same  unto  him,  now  we  of  our  special  grace,  and  for  the  good  service  which  the  said 
Thomas  has  rendered  unto  us,  do  grant  unto  him  the  office  of  Marshal  of  all  our  Courts  in  Ireland,  as 
well  our  chief  pleas,  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  as  before  our  Justices  of  Assize  in  each  county, 
our  Justices  for  Gaol  delivery  and  all  other  Justices  constituted  by  our  letters  patent  in  each  county 
in  our  said  realm,  and  we  further  grant  unto  the  said  Thomas  the  office  of  Usher  of  our  Exchequer,  to 
have  and  occupy  the  same  per  se  or  by  sufficient  deputies  during  his  life,  with  all  manner  of  fees, 
wages,  profits,  and  regards  to  the  same  owing  and  accustomed.  Teste  me  ipso  at  our  Castle  of  Wynde- 
sore  the  6th  day  of  February,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  rein,  ”  1438  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  17  Henry  VI,  mem.  17).  And  the  roll  continues:  “Whereupon  the  27th  day  of  February,  this 
Term  the  said  Thomas,  before  the  Barons  here,  constituted  Hugh  Gallyan,  his  deputy,  to  occupy  his 
said  office  in  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland,  who  was  sworn  on  the  same  day.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1439,  John  Broun,  clerk  by  Thomas  Archebold,  his  attorney,  sued  Thomas  de  la 
field,  Esq.,  Marshal  of  all  the  King’s  Courts  in  Ireland  for  46s.  8d.  debt  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll 
412,  mems.  3  and  13).  These  entries  recall  the  circumstances  that  former  members  of  the  family, 
namely  Richard  de  la  field,  Nicholas  de  la  field  and  Simon  de  la  ffelde,  had  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  held  like  offices  in  the  Exchequer. 

But  Thomas  held  not  only  these  posts,  he  was  also  Sheriff  of  County  Dublin  and  as  “Thomas  de  la 
field,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Dublin,”  held  court  in  November,  1440  (Idem,  Roll  413,  mems.  1,  2,  5  and  8) 
and  at  about  the  same  date  as  sheriff  received  fines.  In  February,  1441,  Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq., 
as  sheriff  attached  “Nicholas  de  la  field,  jentilman,  by  one  pig  worth  sixpence,”  and  was  also  held 
responsible  to  produce  John  Warley,  clerk  (Idem,  Roll  413,  mems.  7  and  8).  On  February  6,  1440, 
he  as  “Thomas  de  la  field,  armiger,”  then  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  made  return  that  Thomas  fitz  Maurice 
was  not  found  in  his  bailiwick,  and  was  then  again  ordered  to  take  him  (Letters  Patent  of  Henry  VI 
on  the  outlawry  of  Thomas  fitz  Maurice;  Collections  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond  in  Kilkenny  Castle). 
Other  references  to  him  as  sheriff  are  given  below.  In  the  autumn  of  1441,  as  sheriff,  he  proffered 
by  bill  6s.  8d.  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  20  Henry  VI,  mem.  3).  In  the  same  roll  he 
was  named  as  having  made  a  return  as  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  as  early  as  October,  1440,  in  a  matter  of 
William  Stafford,  Chaplain,  concerning  lands  in  Corbaly,  County  Dublin  (Idem,  mem.  12).  In 
Michaelmas  Term,  1441,  “Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq.,  late  Sheriff  of  Dublin,”  was  given  a  day  in  the 
Octaves  of  Hilary  to  close  his  account  (Idem,  mem.  30) ;  but  his  account  remained  unsettled  for  many 
years.  On  27  June  1442  he  paid  a  fine  for  the  profits  of  the  county  from  the  16th  of  February,  1441, 
to  the  7th  of  December  in  the  same  year  (Idem,  mem.  29).  On  the  Memoranda  Roll  for  Michaelmas, 
1442,  is  the  following  entry:  “Mandamus  for  Thomas  de  la  field,  late  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  to  pay  to 
Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq.,  out  of  the  King’s  silver  in  his  custody  the  sum  of  (membrane  torn)  for 
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his  labor  and  expenses  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  incurred  in  collecting  the  King’s  debts  during 
the  two  years  last  past.  Dated  at  Dublin  the  24th  (membrane  torn),  anno  21”  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  21  Henry  VI,  mem.  16,  Michaelmas,  1442. 

This  puzzling  mandamus  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  following  entry  on  the  Irish  Close  Roll  for 
20  Henry  VI:  “The  King  to  the  Treasurer,  etc.,  on  the  petition,  etc.,  commands  that  £10  granted  as  a 
reward  be  paid  to  Thomas  de  la  field,  armiger,  for  the  service  on  the  frontier  marches  against  Irish 
enemies  and  English  rebels  in  the  past  year:  Drogheda,  24  November  (no  year,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
sumably  the  year  of  the  roll,  i.e.,  1441)  (Calendar  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  p.  263,  17).  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  both  in  the  year  of  his  shrievalty,  from  Michaelmas,  1440  to  Michaelmas,  1441, 
and  as  “late  sheriff”  in  the  following  year,  Thomas  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  shrieval  duties  in 
hostile  districts  on  the  borders  of  the  Pale.  As  at  the  date  of  the  mandamus  he  was  in  arrear  with  his 
account,  he  was  virtually  ordered  to  credit  himself  with  the  amount  granted  by  the  King.  Another 
remarkable  entry  may  be  referred  to  in  this  connection.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1441,  “The  King  to  his 
justices  of  the  Pleas,”  etc.,  commands  that  “Thomas  de  la  field,  Armiger,  for  whom  Christopher 
field  of  Payneston-Dullard,  Richard  Laweles  of  Tassagart  (Saggart),  William  White  of  Rathmony 
and  Philip,  son  of  Philip  Netterville  of  Dyueleke  (Duleek),  went  bail  in  Chancery  at  Naas,  under 
penalty  of  £100,  that  he  would  not  do  bodily  harm  to  John  Rede  of  Ratoath,  should  be  released 
from  prison”  (Idem,  Close  19  Henry  VI,  p.  262).  This  affair  with  John  Rede  of  Ratoath  occurred 
near  the  close  of  Thomas  de  la  ffelde’s  year  of  office  as  sheriff,  after  which  he  was  specially  compen¬ 
sated  for  his  labor  and  expense  in  collecting  the  King’s  debts  and  for  the  risks  he  ran  in  so  doing. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  affair  arose  out  of  the  energetic  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  sheriff.  Here  a 
de  la  ffelde  of  Painstown  acted  as  mainpernor  for  one  of  ffeldeston  upwards  of  two  centuries  after 
the  separation  of  the  families.  It  recalls  what  had  happened  half  a  century  earlier  when  Thomas 
and  Hugh  of  Painstown  mainprised  Joan,  the  widow  of  Nicholas  of  ffeldeston.  At  this  time  the 
sheriff’s  office  was  by  no  means  free  from  peril,  and  it  was  seemingly  in  view  of  the  risks  to  be  run 
that  two  years  later,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1444,  letters  patent  were  issued  to  “Thomas  de  la  field. 
Esq.,  late  Sheriff  of  Dublin,”  and  to  a  number  of  others  some  designated  clerks,  some  gentilmen, 
but  mostly  “yemen”  (yeomen),  “authorizing  them  to  collect  with  all  speed  those  moneys  owing 
to  the  King  which  the  said  sheriff  was  unable  to  collect  before  he  quitted  office”  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  22  Henry  IV,  mem.  8).  In  the  winter  of  1445  there  was  an  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  County  Dublin  from  30  April  1442  to  28  November  1443,  as  rendered  by  Richard  Mare  ward, 
Baron  of  Scryne,  sheriff,  Robert  Bathe  of  Laundeyeston  and  Thomas  field,  Esq.,  late  sheriffs  (Idem, 
23  Henry  VI,  mem.  60).  He  was  still  in  arrears  six  pounds  of  his  accounts  as  late  sheriff  in  Trinity 
Term,  1447  (Idem,  25  Henry  VI,  mem.  42).  And  apparently  had  not  settled  it  late  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  when  there  was  a  “Citation  of  the  account  for  County  Dublin  from  16  February 
1441  to  30  April  1442  as  rendered  in  the  last  named  year  by  Robert  of  Laundeyeston,  then  sheriff, 
and  Thomas  Held,  Esq.,  Christopher  Cruys  of  Kilsalghan  and  Christopher  Houthe  1  of  Houthe,  late 
sheriffs”  (Idem,  Roll  26  Henry  VI,  mem.  13).  Thomas’s  arrears  as  sheriff  for  this  period  were  after¬ 
wards  claimed  from  his  son  and  heir  John  (Idem,  37  Henry  VI,  mem.  13).  At  a  later  date  Thomas 
became  Sheriff  of  Dublin  again  as  recounted  below. 

According  to  the  Close  Rolls  Thomas  de  la  field,  esquire,  doorkeeper  of  the  Exchequer  (Hos- 
tiarius  scaccarii),  received  £4  0s.  3d.  for  parchment,  sealing  wax,  messengers,  and  other  small  necessa¬ 
ries  in  the  Exchequer  bought  by  him  from  30  July  1439  to  13  December  following  (Calendar  of  Patent 
and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Close  20  Henry  VI,  p.  265).  Other  similar  entries  appear  in  the  same  rolls 
up  to  30  July  1441.  Next  follows  a  payment  for  parchment,  etc.,  to  Robert  Flatysbury,  Armiger, 
Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  from  31  July  to  17  December  1441.  This  was  in  the  year  when  Thomas  was 
sheriff,  when  he  presumably  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  relinquish  the  office  of  usher;  but  he  was 
clearly  appointed  again  when  his  shrievalty  was  over,  for  there  are  similar  entries  in  the  Exchequer 
Memoranda  Rolls  of  payments  to  him  as  Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  generally  for  parchments,  ink, 
wax  and  messengei’s,  commencing  with  one  from  4  August  1442  to  the  following  December  for  16s. 
6)4d.  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  21  Henry  VI,  mem.  19).  Other  payments  follow  for 
15  June  to  31  July  1443  for  54s.  2Kd.  (Idem,  mem.  35,  22  Henry  VI,  meins.  15,  22,  23,  26;  23  Henry 
VI,  mems.  16  and  24;  24  Henry  VI,  mems.  11  and  32). 

In  the  autumn  of  the  last  year  an  incident  recorded  gives  some  further  ideas  of  his  duties  as 
Marshal:  “Hugh  Galyan,  Deputy  of  Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq.,  the  King’s  Marshal,  came  here  14 
October,  this  term,  and  complained  to  the  court  that  Reynold  Cruys,  having  been  committed  by  the 

1  Christopher  St.  Lawrence,  Lord  of  Howth,  1435-62.  His  recumbent  effigy  in  stone  beside  that  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Plunket,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  great  altar-tomb  in  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Howth.  (Howth  and  Its  Owners, 
by  Dr.  F.  Elrington  Ball,  1917,  pp.  49-52). 
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Barons  to  the  custody  of  the  Marshal,  violently  broke  his  arrest  and  with  force  and  arms  escaped 
from  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  The  Marshal  immediately  pursued  him,  but  when  he  would  have  taken 
him  back  to  the  Castle,  Cruys  seized  the  Marshal’s  dagger,  wrested  it  from  him,  and  so  assaulted  him 
therewith  that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life”  (Idem,  Roll  25  Henry  VI,  mem.  16).  It  appears  that 
Cruys  was  fined  40s.  for  this  contempt.  Certain  payments  were  made  as  wages  to  Hugh  Galyan  as 
Deputy  Usher,  so  on  15  December  1446  he  received  26s.  8d.  (Idem,  26  Henry  VI,  mem.  31;  25 
Henry  VI,  mems.  54  and  55;  26  Henry  VI,  mems.  56  and  57;  31  Henry  VI,  mem.  17;  28  Henry  VI, 
mem.  43;  29  Henry  VI,  mems.  18  and  53).  In  the  autumn  of  1443,  “Robert  Gallan,  citizen  of  Dublin, 
makes  a  fine  for  contempt,  and  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  (paper  torn),  deputy  of  Thomas  field, 
Marshal  of  the  Exchequer,  until  paid”  (Idem,  Roll  22  Henry  VI,  mem.  31).  The  deputy  was  doubt¬ 
less  Hugh  Galyan,  perhaps  related  to  the  above  Robert.  The  identity  of  Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq., 
Marshal  of  all  the  King’s  Courts,  etc.,  and  Thomas  de  la  ffelde,  gentleman,  of  ffeldeston,  was  not  at 
first  clear,  but  the  following  entry  dispels  all  doubt:  “Thomas  Boys  of  Dublin  merchant,  proffers 
himself  against  Thomas  de  la  field  of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  Marshal  and  Usher  of  Ireland,  of  a  plea  of 
debt  of  40s.  and  against  William  field  of  ffeldeston  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s.,”  1447  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Roll  427,  mems.  4,  8,  16,  18,  and  Roll  428,  mem.  2). 

Thomas,  indeed,  like  his  brother,  Nicholas,  was  frequently  in  litigation,  with  Dublin  merchants 
and  others.  In  November,  1441,  Thomas  Shorthals,  junior,  citizen  and  merchant  of  Dublin,  was 
suing  him  for  a  debt  of  49  shillings  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  414,  mem.  15;  Roll  415,  mems.  4 
and  8;  Roll  416,  mems.  4  and  12).  In  1442,  John  Woddeloke,  pleader,  and  Thomas  Shorthals,  junior, 
sued  him  as  Thomas  de  la  field  of  ffeldeston,  gentilman,  for  a  debt  of  four  pounds  (Idem,  Roll  416, 
mems.  3,  12  and  15;  Roll  417,  mem.  6).  At  the  same  time  Walter  Donghyr,  citizen  and  merchant  of 
Dublin,  sued  him  as  Thomas  field,  jentilman,  for  a  debt  of  40  shillings  (Idem,  Roll  416,  mems.  3, 
14,  15;  Roll  417,  mem.  6;  Roll  419,  mems.  3,  9;  Roll  420,  mem.  7;  Roll  421,  mem.  5).  Early  in  1443, 
John  fitz  Robert,  citizen  and  merchant  of  Dublin,  sued  Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq.,  for  a  debt  of  £4 
10s.  (Idem,  Roll  418,  mems.  1,  7,  9;  Roll  419,  mem.  5;  Roll  422,  mem.  4).  And  Thomas  brought 
an  action  against  Richard  Cruys,  jentilman,  for  detention  of  his  goods  to  the  value  of  five  marks 
(Idem,  Roll  418,  mems.  5,  9;  Roll  419,  mems.  4,  12;  Roll  420,  mem.  6).  The  attorney  for  Thomas 
de  la  field.  Esq.,  in  this  matter  was  Thomas  Archebold.  The  entry  “Thomas  de  la  field,  jentilman, 
in  mercy  for  many  defaults”  appears  a  number  of  times  (Idem,  Roll  417,  mem.  8;  Roll  426,  mem.  6; 
Roll  428,  mem.  2;  Roll  430,  mem.  6;  Roll  435,  mem.  3,  1451).  Sometimes  written  “Thomas  field  of 
ffeldeston,  Esq.,  in  mercy  for  many  defaults.”  In  1443  John  Archdekyn,  citizen  of  Dublin,  sued 
Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq.,  for  a  debt  of  £5  5s.  4d.  (Idem,  Roll  419,  mem.  8;  Roll  420,  mem.  5;  Roll 
421,  mems.  3,  14). 

In  1446,  Thomas  was  called  to  account  for  the  fine  of  109  shillings  incurred  by  Nicholas  his  grand¬ 
father  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  24  Henry  VI,  mem.  23)  as  follows: 

“Estreat  from  the  Great  Roll  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  present  King  in  the  account  for  County 
Dublin  from  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  present  King  (1429),  till  the  23rd  of  June 
in  the  eighth  year  (1430),  that  is  to  say:  Nicholas  de  la  field  109s.  of  a  certain  charge  in  his  account 
of  the  true  valor  of  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Glynsurd,  Knyghyeston,  Wymylton  and  Skydouth 
in  County  Dublin,  which  were  John  de  la  ffelde’s  and  were  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  said  John,  and  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  the  same  John 
(Richardi  filii  et  heredis  eiusdem  Johannis),  which  account  was  rendered  on  the  security  and  manu¬ 
caption  of  Thomas  Houth,  Robert  White  and  Thomas  Botiller,  as  is  contained  in  the  roll  for  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Richard  II  (1384-85),  amongst  the  Manors,  and  similarly  in  the  said  Great  Roll 
for  the  eighth  year  of  the  present  King.  Whereupon,  the  15th  of  July  last  past,  Thomas  de  la  field, 
son  and  heir  of  Richard  de  la  field,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Nicholas  (dictum  fuit  Thome  de  la  field 
filio  et  heredi  Richardi  de  la  field  filii  et  heredis  dicti  Nicholai),  he  being  then  present  at  the  bar  in 
his  own  proper  person,  was  told  by  the  Barons  that  he  must  satisfy  the  King  for  the  aforesaid  109s. 
And  thereupon  the  said  Thomas  demanded  a  day  till  the  Quindena  of  St.  Michael  then  next  following 
to  answer  the  premises,  and  the  said  day  was  given  him,  as  appears  more  fully  elsewhere  in  these 
Memoranda  for  the  Term  of  Trinity,  anno  23  (1445).  At  which  day  the  said  Thomas  came  here 
in  his  own  proper  person  and  had  a  further  day  till  the  Octaves  of  Hilary.  At  which  day  he  came  in 
his  own  proper  person  and  had  a  further  day  till  the  Octaves  of  the  Purification.  At  which  day  he 
comes  in  his  own  proper  person,  and  says  that  the  King  that  now  is  ought  not  to  implead  him  of  the 
premises,  because  the  said  King,  by  his  letters  patent  made  at  Dublin  9  February,  anno  24  (1446), 
pardoned  unto  him,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq.,  all  manner  of  debits,  accounts  and 
arrears  of  accounts,  fines,  issues  and  amercements  owing  unto  the  King  by  the  said  Thomas  or  any 
of  his  ancestors  before  the  said  9th  day  of  February;  and  he  puts  the  letters  patent  in  evidence  and 
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demands  judgment”  (Roll  24  Henry  VI,  mem.  23  —  Hilary).  Presumably  this  pardon  sufficed  to 
acquit  Thomas,  but  the  same  claim  with  others  was  made  against  his  son,  John,  in  1459. 

In  November,  1447,  “Philip  Bellewe,  merchant,  proffers  himself  against  Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq., 
and  Matilda  Hache,  wydowe,  late  wife  of  William  Baron,  late  of  Clemethan  (now  Clonmethan, 
the  parish  in  which  ffeldeston  is  situated),  deceased,  executors  of  the  testament  of  said  William  of 
a  plea  of  debt  of  40s.,  and  against  Matilda  Drake  of  Crykeston  (Crickstown,  in  the  Barony  of  Ra- 
toath,  County  Meath),  late  wife  of  Christopher  Bernewall,  Barnabas  Bernewall,  jentilman,  son  of 
the  said  Christopher,  and  Bartholomew  Dovedall,  yeoman,  executors  of  the  testament  of  the  said 
Christopher,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  £4  3s.  4d.”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  427,  mems.  6,  18;  Roll  428, 
mems.  2,  5).  This  Barnabas  Barnewall  afterward  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  de  la  field. 

At  about  the  same  time  John  Bennet  of  Dublin,  merchant,  sued  Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq.,  for  a  debt 
of  £4  17s.  2d.  (Idem,  Roll  427,  mems.  4,  12,  14  and  18).  And  in  1449  the  same  Bennet  sued  him 
for  ten  marks  (Idem,  Roll  434,  mems.  5,  6,  14).  In  the  autumn  of  1448,  Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq., 
and  Christopher  Fox,  clerk,  sued  Nicholas  Husse  Baron  of  Galtrim  for  ten  pounds  (Idem,  Roll  431, 
mems.  2,  14;  Roll  432,  mem.  3;  Roll  433,  mem.  8).  Robert  Lawles  was  their  attorney. 

In  1447,  “Day  is  given  to  Thomas  de  la  field,  tenant  of  one  messuage  and  30  acres  of  land  in  the 
Slade,1  parcel  of  the  Manor  of  ffeldeston,  34  acres  in  Bryghehend2  and  4  acres  in  ffeldeston,  parcel  of 
the  same  manor,  which  late  belonged  to  Joan,  who  was  the  wife  of  Richard  de  la  field,  deceased, 
and  which  are  for  certain  causes  in  the  King’s  hands,  to  attend  here  in  the  Quindena  of  Hilary  to 
answer  wherefore  he  should  not  satisfy  the  King  for  the  rents  and  issues  of  the  said  premises  from 
the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  anno  25,”  24  August  1447  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll 
26  Henry  VI,  mem.  40).  This  entry  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  properties  in  ffeldeston  and  also 
the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thomas.  The  lands  mentioned  were  probably  her  dower  lands,  and  she 
was  perhaps  only  recently  dead. 

Letters  patent,  dated  at  Dublin  20  October,  1449, 3  “constituting  Thomas  de  la  field  of  ffelde¬ 
ston,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  .  .  .  ,  on  the  election  of  the  commonalty  of  the  county”  (Idem,  Roll  28,  mem. 
3),  and  “Andrew  Tyrrell,  clerk,  is  sworn  as  undersheriff  to  Thomas  de  la  field,  Esq.,”  on  28  October 
1449,  and  on  the  following  day  Thomas,  himself  as  sheriff,  was  sworn  to  render  a  faithful  account 
(Idem,  mem.  35).  Further  mention  of  Thomas  as  sheriff  returning  writs,  given  days  to  account,  and 
an  account  occur  in  this  regnal  year  (Idem,  Roll  28  Henry  VI).  In  May,  1450,  he  .  .  .  “returns 
that”  .  .  .  “he  arrested  at  Molaghide,  a  certain  ship  called  the  Trinity  with  all  her  apparatus,  to 
the  value  of  12  marks,  and  her  lading,  consisting  of  one  tun  of  Gascony  wine  of  the  value  of  6  marks, 
one  tun  of  Spanish  wine  of  the  value  of  40s.,  one  pipe  of  Spanish  wine  of  the  value  of  20s.,  8  quarters 
of  salt  of  the  value  of  32s.,  10  salt  fish  of  the  value  of  10s.,  and  iron  to  the  value  of  5s.,  all  which  he 
committed  to  the  custody  of  William  Olyver,  John  Grevys  and  Thomas  Grevys  of  Molaghide,  to 
safeguard  for  the  King’s  use.  The  ship  was  seized  for  a  debt  owing  to  the  King  by  the  burgesses  of 
Yoghill  (Youghal),  whose  property  the  lading  is.  The  ship  herself  belongs  to  Geoffrey  Boys,  mer¬ 
chant”  (Idem,  Roll  28  Henry  VI,  mem.  19).  At  about  the  same  time,  his  name  as  sheriff  appeared 
frequently  on  the  plea  rolls  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  434,  mems.  6,  7  and  9).  The  last  entry  dated 
February,  1451  (Idem,  Roll  435,  mem.  10)  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  then  still  alive  or  had 
died  during  the  year.  In  any  event,  he  accounted  as  sheriff  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1450  (Exchequer 
Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  29  Henry  VI,  mem.  2).  In  January,  1452,  James  Archebold  of  Dublin, 
“braban,”  meaning  apparently  a  merchant  of  Brabant,  sued  John  de  la  field  of  ffeldeston,  Esq., 
and  Nicholas  de  la  field  of  the  same,  Esq.,  executors  of  the  testament  of  Thomas  de  la  field,  late  of 
ffeldeston,  Esq.,  deceased  for  a  debt  of  40s.  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  436,  mem.  2).  In  the  autumn 
of  1458,  John,  his  son  and  heir,  was  charged  with  a  debt  of  £5  17s.  lOd.  to  the  crown  due  from  his 
father,  Thomas  de  la  field  of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  late  Sheriff  of  County  Dublin,  as  he  “stands  charged 
upon  his  account  in  the  Great  Roll  for  anno  22,”  1443-44  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll 
37  Henry  VI,  mem.  32).  This  was  in  respect  of  his  first  shrievalty. 

His  wife,  Rose  Cusak,  survived  Thomas  and  was  still  living  in  1471  (Idem,  Roll  11  Edward  VI, 
mems.  9  and  10).  She  seems  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  John  Cusak  of  Cosynston,  County  Meath. 


1  According  to  Joyce  (Irish  Names  of  Places,  Vol.  II,  p.  387)  the  word  slad  or  slade  is  applied  especially  in  County  Dublin 
to  a  stream  running  between  two  hills.  This  seems  to  be  the  name  here  of  30  acres  adjoining  the  River  of  Fieldstown;  for 
though  the  stream  here  cannot  be  said  to  flow  between  hills,  it  makes  a  considerable  cutting  in  the  level  ground. 

2  Bryghehend  may  refer  to  some  34  acres  near  the  bridge. 

3  October,  1449,  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  elected  sheriff.  It  was  in  July,  1449,  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  first  came  to 
Ireland,  in  “a  sort  of  honorable  exile”  as  King’s  Lieutenant,  and  remained  there  for  about  14  months  —  his  stay  thus  nearly 
coinciding  with  Thomas  de  la  ffelde ’s  shrieval  year. 
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Their  soil  was : 

John,  an  account  of  whom  follows,  and  doubtless  others  not  named  in  the  records. 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  Thomas9  de  la  ffelde  —  1428-1451 

During  this  period,  up  to  the  year  1449,  there  were  frequent  changes  in  the  post  of  Lieutenant  of. 
Ireland  (or  rather  of  his  deputies,  for  the  former  seldom  stayed  in  the  country  for  long).  It  would, 
however,  be  out  of  place  here  to  follow  these  changes  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  chief  power 
continued  in  general  to  oscillate  between  the  Butlers  and  the  Talbots.  Both  the  fourth  Earl  of  Or¬ 
monde  and  Sir  John  Talbot  were  energetic  men  and  did  their  best,  with  insufficient  means,  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  neighboring  Irish  clans,  but  there  was  a  long  drawn  out  feud  between  the 
two  men  each  supported  by  their  respective  adherents.  They  never  came  to  actual  warfare,  but  each 
party  maligned  the  other,  and  the  Irish  took  advantage  of  their  bickerings  to  encroach  still  further  on 
the  territories  which  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown.  In  1435,  the  Irish  Council,  in  a 
petition  to  the  King,  stated  that  “there  is  not  left  in  the  nether  parts  of  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Louth,  Meath  and  Kildare,  that  join  together,  out  of  the  subjection  of  the  King’s  enemies  and  rebels, 
scarcely  thirty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  miles  in  breadth  there,  as  a  man  may  surely  ride  or  go  in 
the  said  counties  to  answer  to  the  King’s  writs  and  to  his  commandments”  (Gilbert’s  Viceroys, 
p.  330). 

One  example  of  these  encroachments  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  seems  to  account  for  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Delafields  from  their  old  seat  at  Heyneston-la-ffelde,  near  Dundalk,  the  last  member  of 
the  family  found  connected  with  this  place  being  Walter8  de  la  ffelde,  who  is  mentioned  up  to  the 
year  1413.  The  annals  of  Ulster  state  that  in  1423  the  O’Neilles  “inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the 
English  of  the  plain  of  Uriel  and  of  Dundalk”  and  “left  them  under  tribute”;  that  in  1430  they 
“harried  and  laid  bare  and  burned  the  English  settlement”  of  the  same  district  and  “left  them  under 
tribute”;  and  that  in  1430  “the  English  of  Dundalk  gave  O’Neill  tribute,  and  many  other  contribu¬ 
tions  were  got  by  him.”  The  Statute  Rolls  for  the  years  1428-30-31  confirm  these  statements  and 
contain  clauses  for  assessing  a  subsidy  on  the  county  for  those  willing  to  build  castles  for  its  defence 
(Statute  Rolls  Ireland,  Henry  VI,  pp.  17,  33-35  and  43). 

In  1441,  when  Ormonde  was  deputy,  the  parliament  sent  Richard  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  Chancellor,  on  a  mission  to  the  King  to  request  that  a  “mighty  lord  of  the  realm  of  England” 
should  be  sent  as  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and  the  Archbishop  seems  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
allege  various  misdeeds  and  shortcomings  against  Ormonde  as  grounds  for  his  removal  (Carew 
Calendar,  Miscellaneous,  p.  391).  These  representations  failed  for  the  moment,  and  in  1442  Ormonde 
was  appointed  Lieutenant.  In  1446,  however,  the  Talbot  party  gained  the  upper  hand.  Sir  John 
Talbot,  now  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  appointed  Lieutenant,  while  Ormonde  was  charged  with  treason 
by  one  of  the  Talbot  faction.  There  was  a  wager  of  battle  between  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Thomas 
FitzGerald,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  but  the  King  stayed  the  proceedings,  took  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands,  and,  having  heard  both  sides,  declared  the  Earl  not  guilty  of  any  crime.  For  this  the 
King  was  afterwards  most  effusively  thanked  by  the  Irish  parliament  (Statute  Rolls,  28  Henry  VI, 
pp.  241-42). 

Ormonde  was  a  cultivated  man  and  showed  sympathy  with  the  hardships  and  grievances  of  the 
old  Anglo-Irish  inhabitants,  while  Talbot,  though  the  more  renowned  warrior,  and  his  brother,  the 
Archbishop,  who  was  Ormonde’s  chief  opponent,  favored  rather  those  of  English  birth  and  rode 
roughshod  over  the  rest.  Among  other  accomplishments  Ormonde  was  “proficient  in  the  laws  of 
arms  and  matters  of  honor.”  He  was  a  benefactor  of  the  College  of  Heralds  in  England,  and  he  pro¬ 
cured  from  Henry  V  the  creation  of  John  Kitely,  one  of  that  college,  as  “King  of  Arms  of  all  Ireland 
by  the  name  and  title  of  Ireland,”  afterwards  “Ulster”  (Corte,  Vol.  I,  p.  28). 

In  July,  1449,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  came  to  Ireland  as  Lieutenant  for  ten  years.  Through  his 
mother,  Anne  Mortimer,  he  was  representative  of  the  senior  royal  line  descended  from  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  He  had  been  a  successful  regent  of  the  English  territories  in 
France,  but  he  was  forced  to  give  way  to  his  rival,  the  Lancastrian  Duke  of  Somerset.  His  “honorable 
banishment  ”  to  Ireland  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  to  have  been  “  the  original  cause  or  occasion  ” 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  Duke’s  exile  was,  indeed,  a  sign  of  the  growing  cleavage  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  of  Lancaster,  but  actual  hostilities  did  not  break  out  for  some  years.  In  Ireland 
he  was  well  received,  both  by  the  Anglo-Irish,  whose  grievances  he  did  much  to  remedy,  and  by 
some  of  the  border  Irish  chiefs,  with  whom  he  made  peace.  He  held  two  parliaments,  one  at  Dublin  in 
October,  1449,  and  one  at  Drogheda  in  April,  1450,  by  which  many  remedial  enactments  were  made, 
some  of  which  concerned  outlying  parts  of  Ireland.  In  short,  he  adopted  a  conciliatory  policy  all 
round,  and  when  his  son,  George,  afterwards  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  born  at  the  Castle 
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of  Dublin,  he  selected  the  Earls  of  Ormonde  and  Desmond  as  sponsors.  It  was  in  this  year  that 
Thomas  de  la  ffelde  was  Sheriff  of  Dublin  for  the  second  time. 


JOHN10  DE  LA  FFELD,  son  of  Thomas 9,  Richard 3,  Nicholas 7,  John 6 

He  was  evidently  of  age  at  his  father’s  death,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  a  custodianship.  On  17 
April  1451  as  John,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  la  ffelde,  he  had  a  grant  of  the  respite  of  his  homage 
until  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  ensuing  for  a  fine  of  6s.  8d.  (Wardships  and  Liveries  Ulster’s 
Office,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  p.  15).  And  in  January,  1452,  he  was  called  “John  de  la  ffelde  of  ffeldeston 
Esq.”  in  the  suit  brought  by  James  Archebold  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  436,  mem.  2)  against  him 
and  his  uncle,  Nicholas,  referred  to  above.  His  name  precedes  that  of  his  uncle.  In  Easter  Term, 
1454,  “John  de  la  ffeld,  jentilman,  and  Christopher  Dovedall,  jentilman,”  were  mainpernors  for 
John  Dovedall,  Knt.  (Idem,  Roll  448,  mem.  5).  In  January  1456,  John  Paslewe  of  Dublin,  merchant, 
sued  John  de  la  ffeld,  jentilman,  for  a  debt  (Idem,  Roll  442,  mem.  7,  and  Roll  448,  mem.  7).  The 
suit  appears  on  the  records  a  number  of  times,  but  the  mainpernors  were  not  always  the  same  men; 
they  were  Richard  Barret  and  Geoffrey  Trivers,  jentilman;  Richard  Eustace,  clerk;  and  John  Heyn, 
yeman;  John  White,  yeman;  and  Nicholas  Bathe,  jentilman. 

At  a  Great  Council  held  on  18  April  1455  it  was  ordained  that  barriers  be  made  upon  the  bridges 
over  the  Liffey  at  Lucan  and  Kilmainham,  and  that  all  fords  over  the  river  near  Dublin  be  stopped 
and  trenches  made,  to  prevent  Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels  from  coming  by  night  to  rob,  kill 
and  destroy  the  liege  people  of  the  King  in  Fingal,  and  the  following  were  appointed  to  oversee  the 
works:  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  the 
Prior  of  Christ  Church,  Christopher  St.  Laurence,  Lord  of  Howth,  Robert  Dowedale,  justice;  Sir 
Robert  Burnell,1  knight;  John  Cornewalshe,  chief  baron;  Robert  Houthe,  Esquire  (son  and  in  1462 
successor  of  Christopher  St.  Lawrence,  Lord  of  Houth);  John  Wodloke,  Esquire; 2  Richard  Tyrrell  of 
Powerstown,3  Reynold  Talbot,  gentleman;  Robert  Bathe  of  Laundeyston,  Esquire;  John  ffelde  of 
ffeldeston,  Esquire;  and  Michael  Trevers,  gentleman,  or  four  of  them  (Statute  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Berry, 
33  Henry  VI,  p.  315).  On  the  17th  of  October  following,  it  was  further  ordained  with  the  same  object 
that  two  towers  with  two  gates  be  made,  one  on  each  of  the  above  bridges,  and  also  a  tower  by  the 
wall  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  and  Thomas  ffelde  of  Cowleduff,  a  distant  relative  of  John  of  ffeldeston, 
was  one  of  those  named  as  surveyors  of  the  workmen  at  the  bridge  of  Kilmainham  (Idem,  34  Henry 
VI,  p.  405).  The  tower  at  Kilmainham  had  been  begun,  but  was  not  finished  in  1463,  when  at  another 
parliament  provision  was  made  for  the  compulsory  drawing  of  stones  for  the  work,  and  for  the  Barony 
of  Balrothery,  in  which  Fieldstown  is  situated,  John  ffeld  was  empowered  to  levy  and  distrain  for 
the  penalties  (Idem,  3  Edward  IV,  p.  265).  Two  years  later,  on  18  November  1465,  it  was  ordained  at 
yet  another  parliament  that  companies  of  men-at-arms  should  be  compulsorily  raised  in  the  counties 
of  Meath,  Kildare,  Dublin  and  Uriel,  and  sums  of  money  for  their  wages  levied,  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  certain  of  the  principal  persons  in  each  of  the  said  counties;  and  in  the  County  of  Dublin 
John  de  la  ffelde  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  have  such  power  and  authority  (Idem,  5  Edward  IV, 
p.  347).  These  ordinances  are  eloquent  witnesses  of  the  perils  to  which  even  the  dwellers  about 
Dublin  were  exposed  during  the  years  when  the  power  of  England  was  weakened  by  the  long-drawn- 
out  struggle  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

In  Michaelmas,  1457,  “John  de  la  ffeld,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  la  ffeld,  Esq.,  tenant  of 
Glensurd,  alias  ffeldeston,  which  is  holden  of  the  King  in  capite  by  Knight  service,  comes  here  before 
the  Barons  the  14th  day  of  November,  this  Term,  and  makes  a  fine  of  40d.  for  his  homage  till  the 
Morrow  of  Souls  next  ensuing”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  36  Henry  VI,  mem.  17). 
There  is  a  similar  entry  for  the  next  year  (Idem,  Roll  37  Henry  VI,  mem.  36).  The  cause  of  these 
periodic  payments  has  already  been  explained.  At  the  same  term  “Commission  for  John  de  la  ffeld 
of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  to  be  Escheator  and  Clerk  of  the  Market  and  Measures  for  County  Dublin,  by 
the  election  of  the  commonalty  of  the  county.  Dated  at  Dublin  3  November,  anno  37,”  1458.  He 
was  sworn  on  the  11th  of  December,  same  year  (Idem,  Roll  37  Henry  VI,  mem.  2).  He  is  mentioned 
as  Escheator  a  number  of  times,  as  in  Easter  1459,  Michaelmas  1459,  Hilary  1460  (Idem,  Roll  37 
Henry  VI,  mem.  5;  38  Henry  VI,  mems.  1,  2,  33).  He  was  called  to  account  in  Michaelmas,  1458, 
for  his  father’s  arrears  as  sheriff:  “Day  is  given  to  John  de  la  ffeld,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  la  ffeld 

1  His  hereditary  seat  was  at  Balgriffin  in  Balrothery  West.  He  married  Matilda,  one  of  the  two  sisters  and  co-heiresses  of 
Robert  Tyrrell,  eighth  Baron  of  Castleknock,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries  members  of  the  Burnell  family  appear  to  have  resided  at  Castleknock. 

J  The  Woodlock  family  lived  at  Cappage  in  the  Parish  of  Castleknock. 

*  In  the  Parish  of  Mulhuddart,  Barony  of  Castleknock. 
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of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  late  Sheriff  of  County  Dublin,  to  answer  unto  the  King  concerning  £5  17s.  lOd. 
with  which  the  said  Thomas  stands  charged  upon  his  account  in  the  Great  Roll  for  anno  22”  (Idem, 
Roll  37  Henry  VI,  mem.  32).  The  charge  against  him  was  extended  next  Easter  to  include  a  debt  of 
his  great-grandfather,  Nicholas,  in  respect  of  the  lands  of  Fieldstown,  etc.,  taken  into  the  King’s 
hand  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  John  de  la  ffelde,  as  follows: 

“In  the  Great  Roll  for  the  eighth  year  of  the  King  that  now  is,  in  the  account  for  County  Dublin 
from  the  12th  of  May,  anno  7,  to  the  23rd  of  June,  anno  8,  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  is  charged  with  109s. 
upon  his  account  of  the  true  valor  of  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Glynswerd,  Knyghteston, 
Wymylton  and  Skydouth,  in  County  Dublin,  which,  being  John  de  la  field’s  were  taken  into  the  hand 
of  the  King  at  the  said  John’s  death  and  because  of  the  minority  of  Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  on  the 
security  and  manucaption  of  Thomas  Houth,  Robert  White  and  Thomas  Botiller,  as  is  contained 
in  the  roll  for  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Richard  II,  among  the  manors,  and  similarly  in  the 
Great  Roll  for  the  eighth  year  of  the  present  reign.  And  in  the  Great  Roll  for  the  twenty-second  year 
of  the  present  reign,  in  the  account  for  County  Dublin  from  the  30th  day  of  April,  anno  20,  to  the 
28th  day  of  November,  anno  22,  Thomas  de  la  ffeld,  late  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  is  charged  with  116s.  8d. 
(The  Pipe  Roll  for  this  year  is  missing,  but  see  Memoranda  Roll,  23  Henry  VI,  mem.  60).  And  in  the 
Great  Roll  for  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  present  reign,  in  the  account  for  County  Dublin  from  the 
28th  of  November,  anno  22,  to  the  8th  of  June,  anno  23,  the  same  Thomas  de  la  ffeld,  late  Sheriff 
of  Dublin,  is  charged  with  £6  (Missing,  but  see  Memoranda  Roll,  25  Henry  VI  mem.  42).  Whereupon, 
the  18th  day  of  April  last,  John  de  la  ffeld,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  la  ffeld,  son  and  heir  of  Richard 
de  la  ffeld,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Nicholas,  being  then  at  the  bar  before  the  Barons,  was  ordered 
to  satisfy  the  King  in  the  aforesaid  sums  of  109s.,  116s.  8d.,  and  £6.  To  which  he  made  answer  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  impleaded  thereof,  because  he  says  that  the  King  that  now  is,  by  his  letters  patent, 
dated  at  Dublin  9  February,  anno  24,  pardoned  unto  the  said  Thomas  de  la  ffeld  all  debits,  accounts 
and  arrears  of  account  by  him  unto  the  King  then  owing”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  37 
Henry  VI,  mem.  13  —  Easter).  John’s  answer  was,  no  doubt,  sufficient. 

In  the  autumn  of  1460,  “Henry  Bothill  of  Dublin,  merchant,”  .  .  .  sued  “Edward  Hewet  of 
Dublin,  Chaplain,  Thomas  fitz  Robert  of  Rathcoule,  Hugh  Ryan  of  Rathlowe  next  Holpatrick,  John 
ffeld  of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  Edmund  Calffe,  Esq.,  and  Reynold  Bernevale,  gent,”  for  a  debt  (Idem,  Roll 
39  Henry  VI,  mem.  18).  John  de  la  ffeld  of  ffeldeston  was  one  of  the  electors  of  Robert  Bathe,  Knt., 
late  Sheriff  of  County  Dublin,  and  in  Easter  Term,  1466,  he  put  in  his  place  Nicholas  fitz  Lenys, 
clerk,  against  the  King,  “to  answer  wherefore  he  should  not  satisfy  the  King  for  £80,  arrears  of  the 
said  Robert’s  account”  (Idem,  Roll  6  Edward  VI,  mem.  16).  His  liability,  however,  was  not  serious. 
In  the  following  Trinity  Term,  “John  Mareward,  Knt.,  Baron  of  Scryne,  Robert  Houth,  Knt.,  late 
Esquire  (now  Lord  of  Howth),  John  de  la  ffeld,  Esq.,  Thomas  Luttrell,  Esq.,  and  other  electors  of 
Robert  Bathe  of  Laundeyeston,  Esq.,  late  Sheriff  of  County  Dublin,  made  a  fine  of  40  pence  for  the 
issues  and  profits  of  the  said  county  for  the  time  of  the  said  Robert’s  office”  (Idem,  Roll  6  Edward 
IV,  mem.  11).  In  the  same  Easter  Term,  1466,  James  Blakeney,  Esq.,  Reynold  Talbot,  Esq.,  John 
de  la  ffeld,  Esq.,  and  others  as  electors  were  distrained  to  answer  for  the  issues  and  profits  of  County 
Dublin  during  the  term  of  office  of  Peter  Trevers,  Esq.,  late  sheriff  (Idem,  Roll  6  Edward  IV,  mem. 
10).  Apparently  being  an  elector  made  one  also  a  pledge. 

By  a  parliament  held  at  Drogheda  under  Thomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,1  on  18  November  1465, 
certain  persons  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Meath,  Kildare,  Dublin  and  Louth,  were  appointed  to 
form  a  company  of  men-at-arms  and  to  levy  subsidies  for  their  wages.  Among  the  leaders  so  appointed 
in  Meath  were  Sir  Christopher  Plunket  of  Killeen,  Sir  Richard  Nugent,  Baron  of  Delvin,  and  Barnaby 
Barnewall,  Justice;  and  in  the  County  of  Dublin  John  Barnewall,  John  de  la  ffelde  and  others  (Statute 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Berry,  5  Edward  IV,  p.  345).  In  the  following  year,  1466,  the  companies  so  formed 
met  with  a  disaster.  The  Four  Masters  state  under  this  year  that  “An  army  was  led  by  the  English 
of  Meath  and  Leinster  into  Offaly.  O’Connor  Faly,  i.e.,  Con,  the  son  of  Calvagh,  assembled  his  forces 
to  oppose  them,  and  first  of  all  he  slew  John  MacThomas  (probably  a  son  of  the  Deputy  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Desmond),  the  best  and  most  illustrious  captain  of  the  English,  whose  death  was  an  omen  of 
ill  success  (literally,  a  drop  before  a  shower),  to  the  English,  for  the  Earl  (of  Desmond)  and  his 
English  were  defeated  the  next  day  and  the  Earl  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  stripped  of  his  arms 
and  armor.  Teige  O’Connor  conveyed  the  Earl,  his  own  brother-in-law,  and  a  great  part  of  his  army 

1  Appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  Ireland  on  1  April  1463.  He  was  superseded  in  October,  1467,  by  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcester;  and  by  a  parliament  held  under  Tiptoft  on  4  February  1468  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  attainted,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  14th  of  February  summarily  executed.  The  favor  he  had  shown  to  the  “  Irish  enemy  ”  and  his  adoption  of  Irish  customs  had 
apparently  aroused  the  suspicion  of  treason  in  the  minds  of  the  English  of  the  Pale  (Dr.  Orpen’s  article  in  English  Histori¬ 
cal  Review  for  April,  1915,  pp.  342-43). 
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along  with  him,  to  Castle-Carbury.  Christopher  Plunket  and  the  Prior  of  the  House  of  (the  Blessed 
Virgin)  Mary  at  Trim,  William  Oge  Nugent,  the  Barnewall  (an  Bearnabhalach)  and  many  others 
along  with  them  were  taken  prisoners,  but  the  English  of  Dublin  came  and  carried  off  in  despite  of 
their  enemies  all  that  after  this  defeat  had  been  sent  into  the  Castle  of  Carbury.” 

Of  these  four  persons  mentioned,  as  taken  prisoners  together  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  “Chris¬ 
topher  Plunket”  was  evidently  Sir  Christopher  Plunket  of  Killeen,  “William  Oge  (junior)  Nugent” 
presumably  belonged  to  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Nugent,  Baron  of  Delvin,  and  “the  Barnewall” 
was  probably  Barnaby  Barnewall  —  all  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  new  levies.  Moreover, 
it  is  probable  that  John  de  la  ffelde,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  County  of  Dublin  levies,  lost 
his  life  in  this  disaster.  He  was  alive  in  Trinity  Term,  1466,  which  ended  on  July  2,  and  he  was  dead 
before  September  18,  leaving  only  infant  children.  Three  years  later  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Scurlag, 
married  Barnaby  Barnewall. 

John  must  have  died  sometime  in  the  summer  of  1466,  for  by  letters  patent  dated  18th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  in  that  year  Janico  Dartas,  Esq.,1  and  John  Bryford,  jentilman,  were  given  custody  of  his  lands 
during  the  minority  of  his  son  and  heir,  Thomas  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  6  Edward 
IV,  mem.  3).  This  infant  heir  seems  to  have  died  before  the  following  May.  In  1468  there  was  an  act 
of  resumption  of  all  grants  from  the  Crown  or  by  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  “late  in  fact 
and  not  in  right  King  of  England,”  or  by  the  King  that  now  is,  Edward  IV,  or  his  father  of  blessed 
memory,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  but  it  was  “provided  (inter  alia)  that  the  said  Act  be  not  preju¬ 
dicial  to  Elizabeth  Scurlag,  gentlewoman,  nor  to  Richard  Nangle,  as  to  any  gift  or  grant  made  to 
them  of  the  wardship  of  the  body  and  of  the  land  of  the  son  and  heir  of  John  ffelde,  Esquire,  by  the 
King  that  now  is”  (Statute  Rolls  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  1-12  Edward  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  Irish 
Record  Office,  Series  of  Early  Statutes,  7  and  8  Edward  IV,  Chap.  48,  p.  551).  This  Elizabeth  was 
the  widow  of  John,  as  appears  from  the  following  “Royal  letters  patent  granting  for  a  sum  of  money, 
unto  Elizabeth,  late  wife  of  John  de  la  field,  Esq.,  and  to  Richard  Nangle,  husbandman,  the  custody 
of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which  belonged  to  the  said  John  de  la  field,  deceased,  now  in  the  King’s 
hands  through  the  death  of  the  said  John  and  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  Nicholas,  his  son  and  heir, 
together  with  the  reversion  of  Rose  Cusak,  late  wife  of  Thomas  de  la  field,  father  of  the  same  John. 
Dated  Trym  18th  of  May,  anno  7,”  1467  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  11  Edward  IV, 
mem.  10).  A  family  of  the  name  Scurlag  held  lands  in  Meath  from  the  time  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  and 
at  Scurlagstown  (now  Scurlockstown),  on  the  Boyne  below  Trim,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  fifteenth 
century  castle  stood  within  living  memory.  The  main  line  of  the  Nangles  (de  Angulo)  were  barons 
of  Navan. 

Then  comes  the  following  curious  entry: 

“Robert  Eustace,  Knt.,  Philip  Bermyngham  and  Robert  Holywod,  assigns  of  Richard  Nangle, 
husbandman,  to  whom  the  King  by  his  letters  patent  dated  18th  of  May,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign  (1467),  granted  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which  belonged  to  John  de  la  field, 
deceased,  come  here  before  the  Barons  the  4th  day  of  July,  anno  11  (1471),  and  inform  the  court  that 
Barnabas  Barnewall,  Esq.,  on  the  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity  last  past  (10  June 
1471)  intruded  in  the  said  lands  and  tenements  in  ffeldeston,  Wymylton,  Swerdys  and  Bryghend, 
and  has  taken  the  issues  and  profits  since  that  time,  to  the  value  of  £20,  in  contempt  of  the  King. 
Whereupon,  on  the  4th  of  July  then  next  following,  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  had  a  precept  to  distrain  the 
said  Barnabas  to  attend  here  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Feast  (July  7)  of  the  Translation  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  to  answer  for  the  said  contempt.  The  sheriff  is  Thomas  Scurlag  of  Rathcridan, 
Esq.,  who  returns  that  Barnabas  has  neither  lands  nor  chattels  in  his  bailiwick  whereby  he  can  be 
distrained;  but  since  the  aforesaid  Robert  Eustace,  Philip  Bermyngham  and  Robert  Holywod 
testify  that  he  (Barnabas)  has  lands  and  chattels  in  County  Meath,  the  Sheriff  of  Meath  is  ordered  to 
distrain  him  to  attend  here  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  Feast  (July  20)  of  St.  Margaret  the  Virgin.  The 
Sheriff  of  Meath  is  John  Plunket  of  Dunsany,  Esq.,  who  returns  that  Barnabas  is  distrained.  At  the 
day  he  comes  by  Richard  Rouse,  clerk,  his  attorney,  and  says  that  he  ought  not  to  be  impleaded  of 
the  premises,  because  he  says  that  the  King  that  now  is,  by  his  letters  patent  dated  at  Trym  the  18th 
of  May,  anno  7,  gave  and  sold  unto  Elizabeth,  late  wife  of  John  de  la  field  of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  and  unto 
the  said  Richard  Nangle,  husbandman,  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which  the  said 
John  de  la  field  held  of  the  King  in  capite,  and  which  were  taken  into  the  King’s  hands  on  the  death 
of  the  said  John  and  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  Nicholas  his  son  and  heir,  together  with  the  rever- 

1  This  man  was  presumably  son  or  other  descendant  of  Janico  Dartas  (D’ Artois),  Armiger,  a  daring  Gascon  leader,  who  had 
been  a  faithful  servant  to  King  Richard  II  in  his  last  years,  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  the  succeeding  Lancastrian 
kings.  He  died  in  1425  possessed  of  many  lands  in  County  Down  (Irish  Patent  Roll,  5  Henry  VI,  p.  242,  No.  31).  In  this  record 
the  son  and  heir  of  Janico  Dartas  is  called  John  (Johannes)  Dartas. 
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sion  (in  dower)  of  Rose  Cusak,  late  wife  of  Thomas  de  la  field,  father  of  the  said  John.  And  afterwards, 
namely,  on  the  8th  of  February,  anno  8  (1469),  the  said  Elizabeth  took  the  aforesaid  Barnabas  to 
husband  at  Grenok  in  County  Meath,  where  they  were  espoused  according  to  the  law  of  Holy 
Church;  by  virtue  of  which  (espousal)  he,  the  said  Barnabas,  was  and  is  possessed  of  the  said  custody 
during  the  life  of  the  said  Elizabeth;  which  custody  he  granted,  at  Crikeston  in  County  Meath,  unto 
one  Walter  Sampson,  yeman,  to  have  and  to  hold  unto  the  full  age  of  the  said  Nicholas.  And  he  says 
further  that  before  Richard  Nangle  granted  the  custody  to  Robert  Eustace,  Philip  Bermyngham  and 
Robert  Holywod,  he  the  said  Richard  granted  the  same  unto  him  the  said  Barnabas,  at  Crikeston, 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  anno  9  (1470).  This  he  is  ready  to  verify,  and  he  demands  judgment.  Plaintiffs 
admit  the  grant  of  the  3rd  of  January,  anno  9,  but  they  say  that  Nangle  granted  the  custody  to  them, 
at  Keppoke,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  same  year.  This  the  defendant  denies,  and  a  jury  is  sum¬ 
moned  for  the  Thursday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Clement  the  Pope  (21  November  1471) :  who  say  that 
Nangle  did  grant  the  custody  to  Eustace,  Bermyngham  and  Holywod  before  the  3rd  of  January, 
anno  9.  Judgment  is  reserved”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  11  Edward  IV,  mem.  9 
Trinity). 

Before  this  suit  was  brought  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  already  disposed  of  by  “Royal  letters 
patent  granting  to  Richard  Bernewall,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Hamlyn,  clerk,  the  custody  of  all  the  lands 
and  tenements  which  belonged  to  John  de  la  feld  of  ffeldeston,  Esq.,  deceased,  the  same  being  in  the 
King’s  hands,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  said  John  and  the  minority  of  Nicholas,  son  and  heir  of  the 
said  John.  Dated  at  Dublin,  20th  of  May,  anno  11,”  1471  (Idem,  Roll  11  Edward  IV,  mem.  3, 
Easter).  And  when,  by  a  statute  ordinance  published  in  a  parliament  held  at  Dublin  on  21  October 
1471,  it  was  ordained  that  John,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  should  have  full  livery  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  see  as  from  June  1  then  last  past,  it  was  expressly  provided  “that  it  (i.e.,  such  livery)  should 
not  be  prejudicial  to  Richard  Barnewall  or  to  John  Hamlyn  or  either  of  them”  (Statute  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Berry,  11  and  12  Edward  IV,  C.  87,  p.  889).  This  proviso  was  evidently  made  to  preclude 
the  Archbishop  from  claiming  wardship  in  respect  of  the  de  la  ffelde  lands  lying  within  the  manor 
of  Swords.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Bridgend  is  here  mentioned  as  a  separate  property  and  not  as  a 
part  of  ffeldeston.  How  it  had  come  into  the  family  is  not  known. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  John  and  Elizabeth  had  a  son,  Thomas,  who  survived  his 
father,  but  died  before  18  May  1467;  their  other  children  were  Nicholas,  John  and  Katherine,  of  each 
of  whom  an  account  follows: 

Elizabeth  was  mentioned  several  times  after  her  second  marriage.  Thus  in  1483,  as  “Elizabeth 
Bernevall,  gent.,”  she  was  sued  by  a  Dublin  merchant  for  a  debt,  and  also  by  the  King  to  answer 
concerning  4s.  upon  the  account  of  Richard  Nangle,  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Roll  23  Edward  IV,  mem.  1).  In  the  autumn  of  1482  as  “Elizabeth  Bernevale,  jentil- 
woman,”  she  sued  Alexander,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary  of  Trym,  for  an  unjust  detention  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Roll  457,  mem.  4).  And  in  1501,  as  “Elizabeth  Bernewell  of  Kilbru,  widow,”  she  was  in 
litigation  with  the  Crown  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  16  Henry  VII,  mem.  15). 
Kilbru,  now  written  Kilbrew,  in  the  Barony  of  Ratoath  was  a  seat  of  the  Barnewalls. 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  John10  de  la  ffelde  —  1451-1466 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  returned  to  England,  now  in  a  state  of  civic  commotion,  about  Septem¬ 
ber,  1450.  Normandy  had  been  lost  to  the  English  Crown,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  been  murdered, 
and  popular  discontent  with  the  government  had  broken  out  in  Jack  Cade’s  rebellion.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  inglorious  campaign  in  Normandy,  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  a  grandson  of 
John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine  Swynford,  was  created  Constable  of  England.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
his  rival,  the  Duke  of  York,  risked  returning  from  “his  exile”  to  England,  where  he  had  many 
partisans,  to  claim  his  place  in  the  councils  of  the  kingdom.  He  left  James,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Or¬ 
monde,  as  his  deputy  in  Ireland.  This  Earl,  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  held  a  parliament  in  Drog¬ 
heda  in  November,  1450,  and  the  Irish  Annals  tell  of  his  activities  in  Limerick,  Offaly,  Longford, 
Westmeath,  Louth  and  Ulster,  in  the  six  weeks  preceding  his  death  at  Ardee  in  1452.  A  year  later  his 
old  rival,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  died  bravely  fighting  in  France. 

The  contest  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  in  England  found  its  counterpart  in  Ireland, 
where  it  embittered  the  long-standing  jealousy  between  the  Geraldines  and  the  Butlers.  The  late 
Earl  of  Ormonde’s  eldest  son,  who  had  already  been  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Queen,  the  moving  spirit  in  English  politics.  He  married  as  his  third  wife  a  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Lancastrians.  After  his  father’s  death  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  he  acted  there  only  by  deputy.  The  Butlers  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  having  friends  in  power  claim  some  of  the  manors  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  conflicts  between 
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the  parties  ensued.  In  1454  the  Duke  of  York  got  the  upper  hand  in  England  and  was  reinstated  as 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  still  very  popular  there  and  was  supported  not  only  by  the  Geraldines, 
but  also  by  the  Prestons,  Barnewalls  and  other  gentry  of  Meath  and  County  Dublin,  including,  no 
doubt,  the  Delafields.  In  April,  1455,  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice,  seventh  Earl  of  Kildare,  as  his  deputy, 
held  a  parliament  in  Dublin.  At  this  time  even  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis  was  not  free  from  the 
raids  of  “Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels,”  and,  as  above  stated,  Christopher  St.  Lawrence,  Lord  of 
Houth,  and  “John  ffelde  of  ffieldstown,  esquire,”  and  others  were  appointed  overseers  of  some  works 
to  protect  the  neighboring  bridges  and  fords  over  the  Liffey. 

About  a  month  after  this  parliament  was  held,  on  the  22nd  of  May  1455,  actual  war  broke  out 
betwreen  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  when,  at  St.  Albans,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  slain,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  gained  a  victory,  rendered  the  more  significant  by  their 
obtaining  possession  of  the  King’s  person.  For  a  contemporary  account  of  this  battle  with  local 
details,  see  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XX,  p.  519,  etc.  By  a  parliament  held  at  Dublin  in  the  following 
October  a  message  was  sent  to  assure  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  “of  the  great  imminent  danger” 
by  which  Ireland  “is  likely  to  be  finally  destroyed,  unless  the  most  speedy  remedy  be  had  out  of 
England  for  the  reformation  thereof,”  and  further  measures  were  taken  to  protect  the  bridges  of 
Lucan  and  Kilmainham.  At  this  time  and  later,  so  little  power  had  the  executive  to  enforce  the  laws 
in  outlying  counties  that  the  plan  adopted  in  many  cases  was  to  issue  proclamations  that  alleged 
delinquents  should  appear  before  the  King’s  Bench  at  a  fixed  day  to  answer  for  treason  or  offenses, 
and  in  default  should  suffer  the  penalties  of  outlawry  and  attainder  or  forfeiture  of  lands  and 
chattels. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  held  parliaments  every  year  up  to  1460,  but  there  was  no  noticeable  change 
until  after  the  “rout  at  Ludford”  in  October,  1459,  when  the  Duke’s  followers  were  dispersed  and 
the  Duke  himself  had  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Ireland.  In  England  he  was  immediately  attainted  as  a 
traitor,  but  in  Ireland  he  was  well  received,  for  “he  had  exceedingly  tyed  unto  him  the  hearts  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  land”  (Campion,  p.  149).  In  a  parliament  held  under  him  at  Dublin 
in  February,  1460,  and  adjourned  from  time  to  time  to  July  20,  the  Duke  sought  to  protect  himself 
as  far  as  he  could  by  its  enactments.  His  English  patent  appointing  him  King’s  Lieutenant  in  Ireland 
for  ten  years  was  confirmed,  it  was  made  high  treason  to  compass  his  death,  and  after  reciting  — 
what  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  facts  —  that  “Ireland  was  and  at  all  times  had  been  corporate 
of  itself  .  .  .  freed  of  the  burthen  of  any  special  law  of  the  realm  of  England,”  save  only  such  laws 
as  the  great  council  or  parliament  held  in  Ireland  affirmed  and  proclaimed,  it  was  ordained  that  no 
one  in  Ireland  should  be  “compelled  to  answer  to  any  appeal  or  any  other  matter  out  of  the  said 
land,”  save  under  the  seal  of  Ireland  (Statute  Rolls,  Berry,  38  Henry  VI,  p.  645).  This  parliamen¬ 
tary  armor  served  to  protect  the  Duke  in  Ireland,  but  the  contest,  which  now  became  a  dynastic  one, 
could  not  be  settled  there,  and  just  at  what  seemed  to  be  the  eve  of  his  triumph  in  England  he  fell 
in  the  fight  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire  on  December  30  following.  The  triumph  of  the  Yorkists,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  deferred,  and  after  further  vicissitudes,  on  March  27,  1461,  the  battle  of  Towton  effec¬ 
tually  secured  the  Crown  for  the  Duke’s  son,  Edward  IV. 

In  Ireland  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Yorkists  was  received  with  joy  by  most  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  lords.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  chosen  by  the  council  as  Lord  Justice,  and  he,  the  Prestons, 
Barnewalls,  Fitz  Eustaces  and  others,  were  rewarded  for  their  services.  The  new  king,  however,  soon 
appointed  as  Lieutenant  his  brother,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  nominated  Rowland  Fitz 
Eustace,  Baron  of  Portlester,  as  his  deputy.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Wiltshire  was  executed  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Towton,  and  he  and  several  of  his  kinsmen  and  adherents  were  attainted.  Never¬ 
theless,  Sir  John  Butler,  brother  and  heir  of  the  late  Earl,  tried  to  recover  his  possessions  in  Ireland 
by  force,  but  he  and  a  kinsman  known  as  MacRickard  were  defeated  in  battle  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Desmond,  who  was  rewarded  by  being  made  deputy.  This  Earl,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  father, 
had  more  of  the  character  of  an  Irish  chieftain  than  of  an  English  lord.  He  relied  greatly  on  assistance 
given  him  by  the  Irish  and  by  the  Burkes  of  Connaught,  but  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
Anglo-Irish  lords  of  Meath  and  Fingall,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  accused  of  extorting 
“coigne  and  livery”  from  the  lieges  in  the  County  of  Meath  and  of  being  “advised  ruled  and  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  King’s  great  traitors  and  rebels”  (Statute  Rolls,  3  Edward  IV,  p.  67).  He  held  parlia¬ 
ments  in  1463  and  1465  and  up  to  the  close  of  this  period  was  supported  by  the  King. 


NICHOLAS11  DE  LA  FFELD,  son  of  John 10,  Thomas 9,  Richard 8,  Nicholas1,  John 6 

In  writing  of  his  mother  above  the  mentions  of  him  in  May,  1467,  and  in  1471  are  given.  He  was 
dead  without  leaving  issue  before  the  28th  of  November,  1493,  as  appears  from  the  first  entry  relat- 
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ing  to  his  brother,  John,  which  follows,  and  which  also  shows  that  Nicholas  was  of  age  when  he  died, 
but  apparently  not  married,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  a  widow  nor  of  dower. 

It  was  during  the  minority  that  followed  on  the  death  of  John10  de  la  ffelde  that  Nicholas  Dove- 
dale,  Prebendary  of  Clonmethan,  the  parish  in  which  Fieldstown  is  situated,  in  a  petition  preferred 
by  him  to  Parliament,  14  Edward  IV,  1474,  stated  “that  divers  persons,  aliens,  strangers  and  den¬ 
izens,  did  frequent  in  considerable  numbers,  by  way  of  pilgrimage,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  the 
Virgin  and  Martyr1 * * * *  of  ffeldstown,  which  was  appropriated  and  annexed  to  the  Prebend  of  Clon¬ 
methan,  being  for  the  health  and  safety  of  their  souls  and  accomplishment  of  their  petitions  and 
prayers,”  those  persons,  he  complained,  “had  been  at  divers  times  vexed  and  molested  on  divers 
pretences,  by  reason  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  lay  aside  said  devotions  and  pilgrimages.”  The 
parliament  accordingly  ordained  that  “the  persons  and  properties  of  all  such  pilgrims  should  during 
their  pilgrimage  be  under  the  protection  of  the  King  .  .  .  provided  that  during  their  going  thither, 
dwelling  there  and  returning,  they  did  behave  peaceably  to  the  King’s  liege  subjects”  (Mason’s 
History  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  p.  53).  It  further  appears  from  an  Inquisition  held  at 
Swords,  18th  January,  38  Henry  VIII,  1547,  that  “the  tithes  of  the  Chapel  of  ffeldeston  are  payable 
out  of  the  townland  of  ffeldeston,  and  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  £4  Os.  4d.,  beside  alterages,  and 
£3  6s.  8d.  annually  arising  out  of  the  chapel,  which  are  assigned  to  the  Curate  there  for  his  stipend” 
(Idem,  p.  54).  The  Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  D.D.,  in  his  book  called  Fingal  and  Her  Churches,  gives 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Visitation  of  A.D.  1615,  which  was  carried  out  by 
Archbishop  Thomas  Jones:  “Clonmethan  —  Chancel  and  church  in  good  repair.  Thomas  Richmond, 
a  reading  minister  and  preacher,  ffilston  (Fieldstown)  annexed  to  the  same.  Chancel  and  church  ruin 
—  the  same  Richmond.”  The  same  writer  on  page  247  states  that  “when  Austin  Cooper  visited  the 
place  in  1784  the  walls  of  the  church  were  standing.” 

The  pilgrimages  were  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  site  of  the  chapel  and 
the  graveyard  with  some  few  headstones  are  still  to  be  seen  amid  a  clump  of  tall  trees  in  the  lawn 
before  the  present  house  at  Fieldstown.  Also,  near  by,  is  a  holy  well  arched  over  with  stones. 

While  the  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  the  holy  well  may  have  had  a  still  older  sanctity, 
and  tradition  connecting  the  place  with  St.  Bride  (Bridget)  may  well  relate  to  this  well. 


JOHN11  DE  LA  FFELD,  son  of  John10,  Thomas \  Richard 8,  Nicholas 7,  John 6 

Had  inherited  ffeldeston  from  his  brother,  Nicholas,  and  had  married  Marion  Barnewall  before 
28  November  1493,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  9 
Henry  VII,  mem.  20): 


1  St.  Catherine’s  Day  is  November  25th.  St.  Catherine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  A.D.  307.  The  legend  of  St.  Catherine,  though 

by  no  means  so  old  as  those  of  many  of  the  virgin  saints,  was  probably  the  most  popular  in  mediaeval  times;  as  the  Minerva 

of  Christianity,  and  the  patroness  of  learning  and  theology,  of  colleges  and  education,  and,  on  account  of  her  royal  birth,  of 

ladies  of  rank,  she  was  almost  universally  honored  in  the  Eastern  Church;  in  England  fifty-one  churches  are  dedicated  in 

her  honor.  The  well-known  Catherine  wheel,  the  emblem  of  her  martyrdom,  still  lingers  as  a  public  sign,  and  is  still  frequent 

in  English  armorial  bearings,  while  devotional  representations  of  the  virgin-martyr,  with  the  same  emblem,  are  probably 

more  often  met  with  in  our  churches  than  those  of  any  other  saint.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Costis,  King  of  Egypt,  living 
at  Alexandria,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  acquirements  in  learning  and  philosophy  even  from  her  infancy.  Being  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  at  an  early  age,  she  resolved  to  give  herself  up  to  God,  and,  refusing  all  offers  of  marriage,  lived  in 
contemplation  of  the  day  when  she  should  be  united  to  her  Heavenly  Spouse.  After  the  death  of  her  father  and  mother, 
the  tyrant,  Maximin,  went  to  Alexandria,  and  commenced  persecuting  all  the  Christians  who  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
St.  Catherine  stood  up  in  their  defense,  and  when  Maximin  assembed  together  a  band  of  the  most  learned  philosophers  of  the 
kingdom  to  confute  the  saint,  she  not  only  utterly  vanquished  them  in  argument,  but  converted  them  likewise  to  the  Christian 
faith;  whereupon  they  were  immediately  burned  to  death  by  the  order  of  the  tyrant.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  St.  Catherine, 
Maximin  reserved  her  for  his  own  purposes,  but  as  she  vigorously  refused  his  offers  he  became  so  enraged  that  he  ordered  her 
to  be  tortured  between  four  wheels  armed  with  short  spikes  and  swords,  which,  revolving  different  ways,  would  tear  her  body 
to  pieces.  As  they  were  preparing  to  bind  her  between  these  wheels,  fire  and  lightning  came  down  from  heaven  and  burned 
and  shattered  them,  killing  her  executioners,  and  many  hundreds  besides,  with  the  flying  fragments.  Maximin  then  com¬ 
manded  that  she  be  taken  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  where,  after  being  scourged,  she  was  beheaded;  and  her  body  was 
carried  over  the  Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai,  where,  upon  its  summit,  it  found  a  final  resting  place.  The  legend  assigns  this 
translation  to  the  ministry  of  angels,  by  whom,  as  some  explain  it,  are  to  be  understood  monks,  who  on  account  of  their 
manner  of  life  and  purity  were  sometimes  called  angels. 

St.  Catherine  is  well  known  by  her  universal  accompaniment,  the  wheel.  She  is  usually  crowned,  indicating  her  royal  descent 
as  well  as  her  martyrdom;  in  one  hand  she  bears  the  sword  with  which  she  was  beheaded,  in  the  other  generally  a  book,  as  an 
emblem  of  her  learning,  and  sometimes  a  palm  branch.  She  is  frequently  represented  trampling  upon  the  Emperor  Maximin, 
as  an  emblem  of  her  spiritual  triumph  over  him,  while  near  her  is  the  wheel,  armed  with  sharp  instruments  and  spikes;  some¬ 
times  she  stands  between  two  wheels,  and  in  some  representations  the  wheel  is  broken,  and  shattered.  Occasionally  she  holds  a 
small  wheel  in  her  hand,  and  more  rarely  she  had  one  suspended  from  her  neck,  or  embroidered  on  her  dress,  which  is  generally 
very  sumptuous. 
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“Be  it  remembered  that  the  17th  day  of  April,  9  Henry  VII,  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  had  a  precept  to 
distrain  all  and  singular  the  tenants  of  Glansword,  alias  ffeldeston  in  County  Dublin,  which  is  holden 
of  the  King  in  capite  by  the  regal  service  of  5s.,  to  be  here  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr  then  next  following,  to  answer  wherefore  they  ought  not  to  do  their  homage.  At 
which  day  Thomas  fitz  Williams  of  Waspay  Heston,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  County  Dublin,  returns  that 
John  de  la  ffeld,  brother  and  heir  of  Nicholas  de  la  field,  late  of  Glansword,  alias  ffeldeston,  tenant  of 
the  Manor  of  Glansword,  is  distrained;  who  comes  by  Bartholomew  Vredon,  his  attorney,  and  says 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  impleaded  of  the  premises,  for  that  the  King  himself,  by  his  letters  patent, 
dated  at  Gormaneston  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  (1493),  granted  unto 
him  the  said  John  de  la  ffeld,  by  the  name  of  John  de  la  ffeld,  brother  and  heir  of  Nicholas  de  la 
ffeld,  late  of  Glansword,  alias  ffeldeston,  County  Dublin,  gent.,  that  whereas  the  said  Nicholas  the 
day  he  died  held  of  the  King,  as  in  fee  tail,  the  Manor  of  Glansword,  alias  ffeldeston,  by  the  regal 
service  of  5s.  and  held  of  other  chief  lords,  in  capite,  divers  (other)  lands  and  tenements  within  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath  by  knight-service,  all  which  manor,  lands  and  tenements  were  seized 
into  the  King’s  hands  on  the  death  of  the  said  Nicholas,  and  ought  to  descend  unto  him  the  said  John 
as  brother  and  heir  to  the  said  Nicholas,  he  (John)  being  of  full  age  and  married  to  one  Marion 
Barnewall;  after  the  death  of  the  said  Nicholas  he,  the  said  John,  should  enter,  have,  hold  and  enjoy 
all  the  said  manor,  lands  and  tenements  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  without  any  other  service.  And 
the  King  by  the  said  letters  patent  further  granted  unto  the  said  John  pardon  and  release  from  all 
manner  of  actions,  intrusions,  debits,  accounts  and  arrears  of  account,  etc.,  whether  pertaining  to 
himself  or  to  any  of  his  progenitors  or  predecessors.” 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1491,  John  ffeld  of  ffeldeston,  gent.,  was  sworn  as  Deputy-Sheriff  of  County 
Meath  (Idem,  Rolls  6  and  7  Henry  VII,  mem.  3).  By  the  20th  of  January,  1495,  he  was  dead  as 
appears  by  the  following:  “Royal  letters  patent  granting  unto  Mary,  alias  Marion,  late  wife  of  John 
de  la  ffeld,  late  of  ffeldeston  deceased,  the  custody  as  well  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  said 
John,  as  of  all  the  messuages,  lands  and  tenements  which  pertain  unto  the  King  through  the  death 
of  the  same  John  and  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  the  said  Elizabeth,  in  ffeldeston,  Skydouth, 
Wynmylton,  Swerdes  and  elsewhere  in  County  Dublin.  Pledges  for  the  said  Marion:  Patrick  Berne- 
wall  and  John  Bernewall  of  Moymorthy,  County  Meath,  gent.,  dated  at  Dublin  20  January,  anno 
10”  (Idem,  10  Henry  VII  mem.  6).  This  Patrick  Bernewall  was  then  King’s  attorney.  The  widow, 
Marion,  was  mentioned  twice  in  the  winter  of  1496-97,  when  as  “Marion  Bernewale,  widow,  late 
wife  of  John  ffelde,  deceased,”  she  was  summoned  to  appear  for  a  contempt,  and  as  “Marion  Berne¬ 
wall,  widow,  late  wife  of  John  de  la  ffelde,  deceased”  in  the  same  matter  (Idem,  Roll  12  Henry  VII, 
mems.  6  and  13). 

Elizabeth,  the  daughter,  died  in  1500  or  before,  still  an  infant,  for  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
Katherine  Bernewall,  sister  of  her  father,  John  de  la  ffelde,  and  wife  of  Richard  Bernewall,  paid 
homage  for  ffeldeston  (Idem,  16  Henry  VII,  mem.  2,  Michaelmas). 


KATHERINE11  DE  LA  FFELDE,  daughter  of  John 10,  Thomas*,  Richard s,  Nicholas 7 

With  her  husband,  Richard  Barnewall,  she  paid  twenty  pence  homage  for  ffeldeston  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1500  (Idem,  Roll  16  Henry  VII,  mem.  2).  The  circumstances  are  stated  in  a  record  made 
in  Michaelmas  Term,  1500,  as  follows: 

“Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  1st  of  October,  this  Term,  Clement  fitz  Leones,  the  King’s  at¬ 
torney,  comes  here  and  informs  the  court  that  Richard  Bernewall,  gent.,  on  the  20th  of  July,  anno  15, 
trespassed  upon  the  King’s  possession  of  the  Manor  of  ffeldeston,  alias  Glynswerd,  in  County 
Dublin,  and  took  the  issues,  profits  and  rents  thereof  from  the  said  day.  Whereupon,  on  the  4th  of 
October  in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  was  ordered  to  distrain  the  said  Richard  to  be 
here  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Kalixtus  the  Pope  to  answer  for  his  contempt.  The  Sheriff 
is  Robert  Burnell  of  Balygriffyn,  Esq.,  who  returns  that  Richard  is  distrained.  He  comes  by  Geoffrey 
Casshell,  his  attorney,  and  says  that  the  King,  by  his  letters  patent  dated  at  Dublin  the  14th  of 
July,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  (1500),  granted  unto  him  the  said  Richard  license  to  enter  upon 
and  enjoy  the  said  premises  by  the  name  of  Richard  Barnewall  and  Katherine,  his  wife,  sister  and 
heir  of  John  de  la  ffeld  late  of  ffeldeston,  gentilman,  deceased,  who  died  seized  in  fee  tail  of  the 
Manor  of  ffeldeston,  alias  Glynswerd,  in  County  Dublin,  and  of  divers  other  lands,  tenements  and 
rents  in  Skydouth,  Wymylton,  Pereston,  Cokeston,  Oldton,  Dameveston,  Rathbele,  Moreton, 
Stradbally  and  Cosyneston  in  counties  Meath  and  Dublin;  all  which  manor,  messuages  and  lands 
were  seized  into  the  King’s  hands  on  the  death  of  the  said  John  and  by  reason  of  the  minority  of 
Isabell  (sic),  daughter  and  heir  of  the  said  John,  which  Isabell  is  since  deceased  without  heir  of  her 
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body.  Katherine,  wife  of  the  said  Richard,  and  sister  and  heir  of  John  de  la  ffeld,  deceased,  is  thirty 
years  of  age  and  upwards”  (Idem,  Roll  16  Henry  VII,  mem.  4,  Michaelmas).  The  name  Isabell  is 
merely  another  form  of  Elizabeth.  After  this  date  there  are  entries  of  annual  payments  of  twenty 
pence  homage  for  ffeldeston  until  1508  (Idem,  Rolls  19  Henry  VII,  mem.  2;  20  Henry  VII,  mem. 
17;  21  Henry  VII,  mem.  30;  22  Henry  VII,  mem.  20;  23  Henry  VII,  mem.  5;  24  Henry  VII,  mem.  4) 
by  Richard  Bcrnewall  and  Katherine,  his  wife. 

Thus,  after  three  centuries,  came  to  an  end  the  senior  line  of  the  Delafields  in  Ireland,  and 
ffeldeston,  Skydouth,  Knightstown  and  Wymbleton  passed  to  the  Barnewalls,  through  the  marriage 
of  Katherine,  the  sister,  and  heiress  of  John  de  la  ffelde  with  Richard  Barnewall. 

In  the  visitation  of  Dublin,  Ulster’s  Office  for  1606,  page  3,  the  marriage  is  given  though  the 
Christian  name  of  the  wife  is  omitted,  and  it  is  stated  that  Richard  Barnewall  was  of  Staff ordstown, 
though  the  son,  Roger  Barnewall,  is  given  as  of  ffeldeston.  The  arms  blazoned  contain  those  of 
Delafield  “Or  a  Lion  Rampant  Gules”  as  the  third  quartering. 

Inasmuch  as  there  were  three  intermarriages  between  the  Delafields  and  the  Barnewalls  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  as  Fieldstown  and  the  lands  held  therewith  passed  in  the  year 
1500  through  an  heiress  to  Richard  Barnewall,  some  account  of  the  Barnewall  family  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

The  Barnewalls  were  an  old  family  in  Ireland  and  had  held  their  lands  at  Drimnagh  and  Terenure, 
near  Dublin,  since  the  time  of  King  John  (Close  Roll,  Hardy,  1  Henry  III,  p.  294  b).  At  the  time 
of  which  we  write  there  were  several  branches  of  the  family,  particularly  in  Meath,  where  their  prin¬ 
cipal  seat  was  at  Crickstown  in  the  Barony  of  Ratoath.  In  1430  Christopher  Barnewall  of  Cricks- 
town  was  made  King’s  Serjeant-at-Law  (Cal.  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  p.  250,  No.  15),  and  in 
1435  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  (Idem,  256  b,  No.  16).  He  was  dead  by  22  January 
1447  (Early  Statutes,  Berry,  25  Henry  VI,  p.  61),  his  widow  was  Matilda  Drake  (see  Plea  Roll  427, 
mem.  6,  26  Henry  VI,  p.  114,  quoted  above  under  Thomas  de  la  ffelde).  His  family  espoused  the 
Yorkist  cause,  and  Edward  IV  rewarded  them  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  1461.  Nicholas,  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Christopher,  was  granted  for  his  service  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  (Cal.  Patent  and 
Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  1  Edward  IV,  p.  269,  No.  72);  Robert,  second  son  of  Sir  Christopher,  was 
created  on  March  4  Baron  of  Trimlestown;  and  Barnaby,  another  son,  and  one  of  the  executors  of 
Sir  Christopher  (Plea  Roll  427,  mem.  6,  above  referred  to),  was  granted  the  office  of  second  justice  of 
pleas  on  May  20  (Cal.  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  p.  269,  No.  65).  In  the  Act  of  Resumption,  3 
Edward  IV,  1463,  it  was  provided  that  the  said  Act  should  not  prejudice,  inter  alios,  “Barnaby 
Barnewall,  second  justice  of  the  King’s  Chief  Pleas  in  Ireland”  (Early  Statutes,  Berry,  3  Edward 
IV,  p.  111).  In  1465  “Barnaby  Barnewall,  justice,”  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  establish  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men-at-arms  for  the  defence  of  County  Meath  at  the  same  time  as  John  de  la  ffelde  (whose 
widow  he  afterwards  married)  was  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  in  respect  of  County  Dublin 
(Idem,  5  Edward  IV,  p.  345).  In  1467  “Barnaby  Barnewall,  Esquire”  was,  with  others,  granted 
licence  to  found  a  chantry  in  the  Church  of  Dunshaughlin  (Idem,  7  and  8  Edward  IV,  p.  455),  and 
by  the  same  parliament  his  patent  as  second  justice  of  pleas  was  confirmed  for  his  life  (Idem,  p.  481). 
And  it  was  provided  that  the  Act  of  Resumption  passed  by  the  same  parliament  was  not  to  prejudice 
him.  It  seems  clear  that  this  was  the  Barnaby  Barnewall  who  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  de 
la  ffelde10  on  8  February  1469  and  claimed  the  custody  of  her  late  husband’s  lands.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  from  his  own  statement  as  recorded  in  the  Memoranda  Roll  (11  Edward  IV,  mem.  9)  that 
he  was  at  Crickstown  when  he  purported  to  grant  the  said  custody  to  Walter  Sampson.  Barnaby 
Barnewall  is  again  mentioned  as  second  justice  in  Hilary  Term,  1475  (Idem,  15  Edward  IV, 
mem.  30),  but  he  was  probably  dead  by  Easter,  1483,  when  as  mentioned  above,  “Elizabeth 
Bernevall,  gent.,”  was  separately  sued  by  a  Dublin  merchant  for  a  debt  (Idem,  23  Edward  IV, 
mem.  1). 

There  is  little  to  show  the  parentage  of  Marion  Barnewall,  who  was  married  to  John,  brother  and 
heir  of  Nicholas,  before  28  November  1493.  Her  husband  was  dead  before  the  28th  of  January  1495, 
when  she  was  given  the  custody  of  her  infant  daughter,  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  of  the  lands  of  ffeldeston, 
etc.  Her  pledges  on  this  occasion  were  Patrick  Barnewall  and  John  Barnewall  of  Moymorthy, 
County  Meath.  The  place-name  represents  the  Irish  Magh  Muireadha  (Hogan’s  Onomasticon 
Goedelicem,  and  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  4606  A.M.,  note).  Its  position  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Gormanston  Register  (Calendar,  pp.  25-26)  as  being  a  little  to  the  north  of  Gormanston,  in  the 
Parish  of  Moorechurch.  A  John  Barnewall  of  “Momordry”,  doubtless  a  variant  of  the  same  place- 
name,  received  a  pardon  on  20  June  1476  (Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  Ireland,  15  and  16  Edward  IV, 
p.  269,  No.  4). 

Richard  Barnewall,  to  whom  Edward  IV  granted  the  custody  of  Fieldstown,  etc.,  on  20  May 
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1471,  i.e.,  immediately  after  the  King’s  restoration  (Memo.  Roll,  11  Edward  IV,  mem.  3),  and 
who  married  Katherine,  sister  and  eventual  heiress  of  John11  de  la  ffelde,  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
of  John  Barnewall  of  Frankeston  (there  is  a  townland  called  Frankstown  in  the  Parish  of  Kilbrew), 
brother  of  Sir  Christopher  of  Crickstown.  This  John  is  also  said  to  have  been  “Sheriff  of  Meath  in 
1433”  and  to  have  married  “Genet,  daughter  and  heir  to  .  .  .  Netterville  of  Staff ordston ”  (See 
Archdall’s  edition  of  Lodge’s  Peerage  of  Ireland,  Vol.  V,  p.  31,  et  seq.;  Burke’s  Extinct  and  Dormant 
Peerage,  etc.).  Without  such  a  search  among  unpublished  records  as  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the 
Delafields,  it  seems  impossible  to  verify  this  part  of  the  Kingsland  pedigree  or  to  be  confident  of  its 
accuracy.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Richard  Barnewall,  who  married  Katherine  de 
la  ffelde  and  obtained  ffeldeston  in  her  right,  was  grandfather  of  “Patrick  Barnewall  of  ffeldeston,” 
who  is  thus  frequently  described  in  the  patent  rolls  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI.  Thus  under  this 
description  he  was  appointed  Serjeant-at-Law  and  Solicitor  General  for  life  on  17  October  1534 
(Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Henry  VIII,  Morrin,  p.  12);  and  on  22  July  1541  he  was  granted  the  lands 
of  the  dissolved  Priory  of  Grace  Dieu  (Idem,  p.  73).  On  1  October  1550,  he  was  appointed  Master  of 
the  Rolls  (Idem,  Edward  VI,  p.  208).  His  great-grandson,  Nicholas,  was  created  by  Charles  I  in  1646 
Viscount  Barnewall  of  Kingsland  and  Baron  of  Turvey.  The  title  is  now  dormant.1 

Events  in  Ireland  in  the  Time  of  the  Children  of  John10  de  la  Ffelde  —  1466-1500 

The  year  1466  was  one  of  great  peril  to  the  little  colony  of  loyalists  in  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Des¬ 
mond,  as  deputy,  led  a  force  of  the  English  of  Meath  and  Leinster  into  Offaly,  where  they  suffered 
ignominious  defeat.  The  Earl  with  some  of  the  principal  gentry  of  Meath  and  others  were  taken  pris¬ 
oners  and  interned  in  the  Castle  of  Carbury,  but  were  afterwards  forcibly  rescued  by  the  English  of 
Dublin.  As  we  have  noticed,  it  was  probably  on  this  expedition  that  John  de  la  ffelde  was  killed.  The 
Irish  annals  go  on  to  state  that  “after  this,  marauding  parties  from  Offaly  were  in  the  practice  of 
going  northwards  as  far  as  Tara  and  southwards  as  far  as  Naas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Breffny  and 
Uriel  continued  for  some  time  afterwards  to  devastate  Meath  in  all  directions  without  opposition  or 
pursuit.”  But  even  more  ominous  still  O’Brien  of  Thomond  led  a  host  —  the  greatest  “since  the  days 
when  Brian  Borumha  was  conquering  Ireland”  —  across  the  Shannon  southwards  into  Desmond, 
where  he  was  bought  off  by  the  Earl  at  the  price  of  “making  sure  to  him  ”  the  territory  of  the  Burkes, 


1  Sir  Nicholas  Barnewall  of  Crickstown  Co.  Meath, 

1382  appointed  custos  pacis  for  barony  of  Ratoath  (P.R.I.,  5  Rich.  II, 
p.  115  b,  230);  d.  1386  (P.R.I.,  9  Rich.  II,  p.  126  b,  1731) 


Sir  Christopher  =  Matilda  Drake, 

1386  succeeded  as  a  minor  to  Crickstown,  as  above; 

1430  appointed  King’s  sergeant  at  law  (P.R.I.,  9  Hen.  VI, 
p.  250,  15); 

1432  given  custody  of  Balymaclethen  (P.R.I.,  10  Hen.  VI, 
p.  254,  59); 

1435  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bench  (P.R.I.,  13  Hen. 
VI,  p.  256  b,  16); 

d.  c.  1447  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  26  Hen.  VI,  437,  m.  6) 


John  of  Frankeston  =  Geneta  Netterville, 

1400  Collector  of  subsidy  in  Skreen  and  Ratoath  (C.R.I., 
1  Hen.  IV,  p.  1586,  4); 

1407  received  a  pardon  (P.R.I.,  9  Hen.  IV,  p.  187,  17); 
1432  called  John  Berneval  of  Meath  when  he  was  a  pledge 
for  Christopher  Berneval  re  Balymaclethen  (P.R.I., 
10  Hen.  VI,  p.  254,  59) 


Sir  Nicholas  =  Ismay  dau.  of  Sir  John 
serjeant  of  Castle- 
knock; 

1432  pardoned  intrusion  into  Castle- 
knock  (P.R.I.,  10  Hen.  VI,  p.  255, 
118); 

1450  given  custody  of  Bocanston 
(P.R.I.,  28  Hen.  VI,  p.  265  b, 
118); 

1461  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  all 
pleas  before  the  king  (P.R.I.,  1 
Ed.  IV,  p.  269,  72) 


Robert, 

1461  created  baron  of 
Trimleston  (Arch- 
dall) 


Barnabas, 

1447  one  of  the  exors.  of 
his  father  Christo¬ 
pher  (Plea  Roll,  36 
Hen.  VI,  427.6); 

1461  appointed  2nd  Jus¬ 
tice  of  Pleas  (P.R.I., 
1  Ed.  IV,  p.  269, 
65); 

1469  married  Elizabeth 
widow  of  John  s. 
and  h.  of  Thomas 
de  la  ffelde  (Exch. 
Mem.  Roll  11  Ed. 
IV,  m.  9),  d.  c.  1483 


Richard, 

1471  given  custody  of 
Fieldstown,  (Mem. 
Roll  11  Ed.  IV, 
m.  3); 

1499  appointed  custos 
pacis  in  the  barony 
of  Shane  (P.R.I.,  14 
Hen.  VII,  p.  272, 
No.  14).  Before 
1500  married  Kath¬ 
erine,  sister  and 
heiress  of  John,  son 
of  John  de  la  ffelde 
(Exch.  Mem.  Roll 
16  Henry  VII,  m. 
3) 


P.R.I.  =  Patent  Roll  of  Ireland.  C.R.I.  =  Close  Roll  of  Ireland.  Both  calendars  in  one  volume  edited  by  Tresham. 
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of  Clanwilliam,  and  the  County  of  Limerick  and  a  rent  of  sixty  marks  from  the  City  of  Limerick. 
It  was  even  said  that  O’Brien  “bribed  the  Gaels  of  Leinster  so  that  they  were  working  his  coming 
to  Tara,”  i.e.,  his  being  made  King  of  Ireland  (Annals  Four  Masters,  1466,  and  Annals  of  Duald 
Mac  Firbis,  Irish  Archaeological  Society  Miscellany,  p.  250).  A  fever  which  carried  off  O’Brien  in  the 
same  year  dispelled  this  dream. 

After  this  failure  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  deposed,  and  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  was 
appointed  deputy  in  his  place.  He  was  already  noted  for  his  merciless  executions,  as  Constable  of 
England,  of  those  who  intrigued  or  rebelled  against  the  Yorkist  King.  He  landed  in  Ireland  in  1467 
with  a  force  of  soldiers  and,  by  a  parliament  held  under  him  at  Drogheda,  both  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
and  the  Earl  of  Kildare  were  attainted  of  treason.  The  former  was  beheaded  a  few'  days  later,  but 
Kildare  was  pardoned  and  restored  in  the  following  July. 

The  Gaels  of  Ireland  grieved  for  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  They  regarded  him  almost  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  indeed  he  appears  to  have  had  many  estimable  qualities;  but  the  Anglo-Irish  of  “the 
Pale,”  as  their  shrunken  territory  soon  came  to  be  called,  had  little  cause  to  regret  his  removal  from 
office,  though  even  they  must  have  been  shocked  at  the  severity  of  his  punishment.  A  story  which 
first  appears  some  seventy-five  years  later,  in  a  petition  by  the  Earl’s  grandson  for  the  restoration  of 
one  of  his  manors,  ascribes  Desmond’s  execution  to  the  machinations  of  Edward’s  Queen,  who  was 
incensed  at  the  Earl  for  some  alleged  remarks  of  his  in  disparagement  of  the  King’s  marriage.  But  the 
story  won’t  stand  examination  and  may  be  dismissed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  King  may  have 
suspected  some  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  Geraldines  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Earl  of 
Clarence,  who  were  then  at  variance  with  the  King  and  believed  to  be  intriguing  with  his  enemies. 
But  there  is  no  positive  proof. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1468  Worcester  was  recalled,  being  needed  by  the  King  elsewhere,  and 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  once  more  deputy  to  Clarence.  But  early  in  1470  the  treachery  of  Clarence 
and  his  father-in-law,  Warwick,  wTas  manifest  and,  by  October,  King  Edward  had  fled,  and  the 
“King-maker,”  Warwick,  had  restored  the  puppet  monarch,  Henry  VI,  to  the  throne.  “The  wreck 
of  the  maledictions  of  the  men  of  Ireland,”  as  the  Irish  Annals  call  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  was  now 
beheaded  by  the  Lancastrians  for  his  many  ruthless  executions.  But  the  restoration  of  the  Lancas¬ 
trian  King  only  lasted  for  six  months.  Clarence  once  more  changed  sides,  and  at  the  battle  of  Barnet, 
April  14,  1471,  the  King-maker  was  killed  and  Edward  IV  restored  to  the  throne. 

In  1472  Kildare’s  position  as  deputy  under  Clarence  was  confirmed,  and  by  a  parliament  held  in 
that  year  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  Pale;  but  the  majority  of  its  measures  as 
indeed  of  some  previous  parliaments,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  privilegia,  relating  to  specified 
individuals,  many  of  them  rewarding  Kildare’s  adherents  or  reversing  previous  enactments  imposing 
disabilities  on  them.  In  1475  John  Butler,  brother  and  heir  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ormonde,  was  restored 
to  favor  by  the  King,  and  Kildare  was  replaced  as  deputy  by  his  old  enemy,  William  Sherwood, 
Bishop  of  Meath.  This  led  to  renewed  discords,  and  a  period  of  confusion  followed. 

In  1477  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Kildare,  died,  and  his  son,  Gerald,  called  the  Great  Earl  of 
Kildare,  was  chosen  deputy  by  the  Irish  Council.  In  1478,  however,  the  King  appointed  Henry  Lord 
Grey  as  deputy,  but  this  appointment  of  an  Englishman  was  very  unpopular.  Kildare  refused  to 
recognize  him,  the  Chancellor  declined  to  surrender  the  great  seal,  and  the  Constable  of  Dublin 
Castle  closed  its  gates  against  him.  After  a  period  of  confusion,  in  1480  Kildare  was  appointed  deputy 
for  four  years.  He  was  retained  under  Richard  III,  and  with  a  short  intermission  in  1492-95,  owing 
to  the  Perkin  Warbeck  affair,  he  was  deputy  and  practical  ruler  of  Ireland  up  to  his  death  in  1513. 
During  this  period  he  greatly  increased  his  possessions  and  influence  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  effective  protection  from  England,  became  practically  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  colony. 

The  lords  of  the  Pale,  who  were  mostly  Yorkists,  viewed  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  with  ap¬ 
prehension,  but  that  King,  true  to  his  role  of  uniting  York  and  Lancaster,  made  no  immediate  change 
in  the  Irish  administration.  The  first  disturbance  was  occasioned  by  the  imposture  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  who  was  induced  to  personate  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Clar¬ 
ence.  He  was  accepted  as  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  by  the  Fitz  Geralds  and  many  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  and  on  May  20,  1487,  he  was  crowned  in  state  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Supported  by  several  Yorkist  refugees  and  by  2,000  German  troops  sent  by  Clarence’s 
sister,  Margaret,  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  he  made  a  futile  invasion  of  England, 
where  his  German  and  Irish  forces  were  destroyed  in  the  following  June.  Kildare  and  the  other 
Anglo-Irish  lords  and  clerics  were  eventually  pardoned  on  taking  an  elaborate  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
Crown  could  not  afford  to  weaken  the  one  link  which  bound  Ireland  to  England,  and  Kildare  was 
continued  as  deputy,  being,  in  fact,  regarded  as  indispensable. 
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In  May,  1492,  there  was  a  new  pretender,  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  personated  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  younger  son  of  Edward  IV.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Kildare  supported  him,  but  nevertheless 
he  and  his  father-in-law,  Rowland  Fitz  Eustace,  the  Chancellor,  were  dismissed  from  office  and  re¬ 
placed  by  Walter  Fitz  Simons,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Sir  James  Butler,  who  represented  the 
Earl  of  Ormonde  in  Ireland.  The  Butlers  had  now  the  upper  hand,  and  there  were  renewed  broils 
with  the  Geraldines. 

At  length,  tired  of  these  recurrent  quarrels,  the  King  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
officials  and  sent  Sir  Edward  Poynings  over  as  deputy  with  a  new  council  from  England  and  a  force 
of  1,000  men.  Poynings  held  a  parliament  in  Drogheda  in  December,  1494,  by  which  Kildare  and 
many  of  his  adherents  were  attainted.  It  also  passed  several  useful  enactments  with  a  view  of  limiting 
the  power  of  the  great  Irish  Lords  and  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  land.  With  the  latter  object  it 
ordained  that  a  great  dyke  should  be  made  on  the  borders  of  the  four  counties  “which  meared  next 
unto  the  Irish.”  Hence,  it  appears,  arose  the  name  “The  English  Pale.”  But  the  enactment  known 
specifically  as  “Poynings  Law”  provided  in  effect,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Davies,  “that  from 
thenceforth  there  should  be  no  parliament  holden  in  Ireland  until  the  acts  which  should  be  pro¬ 
pounded  were  first  certified  unto  England  and  appointed  by  the  King  and  his  council  there,  and  then 
returned  to  Ireland  under  the  great  seal  of  that  realm.”  The  object  and  motive  of  this  Act  has  been 
much  misunderstood,  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  “that  it  originated  in  the  desire  of  that  par¬ 
liament  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  Crown”  and  that  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  it  was  upheld  with  this  object  by  the  National  party  in  the  Irish  legislature.  It  is  certain  that 
“for  many  years  prior  to  its  enactment  each  new  deputy  had  his  own  axe  to  grind,  and  he  usually 
sharpened  it  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  enemies”  (Essays  relating  to  Ireland,  by  C.  Litton 
Falkiner,  p.  211). 

Kildare  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  London  and  after  some  time  was  confronted  with  his  accusers. 
The  story  told  of  his  conduct  at  the  trial  before  the  King  must  not  be  confidently  accepted  as  solemn 
history,  but  nevertheless  it  appears  to  illustrate  faithfully  the  character  of  the  man;  rude  and  un¬ 
ruly,  but  frank  and  self-confident,  and  not  wanting  in  ready  wit  and  natural  sagacity.  When  advised 
by  the  King  to  choose  an  able  counsel  to  defend  him,  as  the  King  feared  that  his  cause  would  require 
such.  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “the  ablest  in  the  land.  I  chose  your  Highness  for  my  counsel  against  the 
knaves.”  When  charged  with  burning  a  church  he  declared,  “It  is  true,  but  I  never  would  have  done 
it,  only  I  thought  the  Bishop  was  inside.”  Finally,  when  his  accusers  exclaimed,  “All  Ireland  cannot 
rule  this  man!”  “Then,”  said  the  King,  “this  Earl  shall  rule  all  Ireland.” 

Kildare  was  in  fact  restored  in  1496  and  went  nearer  to  governing  all  Ireland,  after  a  fashion, 
than  any  chief  governor  had  done  for  many  a  long  year.  Henceforth,  at  any  rate,  he  was  thoroughly 
loyal.  No  longer  satisfied  with  buying  off  or  at  best  countering  the  raids  of  the  border  Irish,  he  led 
expeditions  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  “ard-righs”  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  land,  took 
castles,  received  hostages,  and  settled  some  of  the  endless  dynastic  disputes  in  those  regions.  Finally, 
in  1504,  Kildare,  supported  by  almost  all  the  Gaelic  chieftains  of  the  entire  northern  half  of  Ireland, 
inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Burkes  of  Clanrickard,  Galway,  and  their  allies  of  Thomond  and 
Ormond.  Thus  English  power  for  the  first  time  for  very  many  years  made  itself  felt  in  the  west,  and  it 
became  more  and  more  effective  there  for  the  maintenance  of  order  as  time  went  on.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  vigorous  rule  of  Gerald  Mor  Earl  of  Kildare  at  this  period  marks  the  turn 
of  the  tide  of  English  influence  in  Ireland  which  had  never  ceased  to  ebb  since  the  Scottish  invasion 
under  Edward  Bruce. 
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Part  I 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY— 1374-1400 

English  society  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  in  a  state  of  change.  Under 
the  stress  of  war  and  pestilence  the  ideas  upon  which  it  had  been  organized  were  giving  way,  and 
it  was  as  yet  uncertain  what  would  take  their  place.  The  feudal  system  had  been  its  foundation. 
The  country  had  never  been  completely  organized  on  the  rigid  principles  that  lawyers  laid  down, 
but  so  far  as  it  had  been  organized  at  all,  it  was  feudal.  Now  the  feudal  system  was  passing,  but  its 
decay  was  a  slow  process,  and  for  the  present  it  remained  the  outward  form  of  society. 

The  unit  of  local  government  was  the  manor,  and  on  a  manor  in  the  heart  of  southern  central 
England  life  went  fairly  peacefully.  Not  being  on  the  coast,  there  was  no  danger  from  pirates  or 
French  raids.  There  were  no  foreign  enemies  to  keep  up  perpetual  warfare,  as  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  There  was  always  the  possibility  of  robbery  by  armed  bands  back  from  the 
French  wars,  and  there  was  a  certain  danger  of  feuds  between  local  gentlemen  and  nobles,  but  in  the 
counties  near  London  the  King  kept  a  firm  grip  upon  his  overlordship,  and  neither  noblemen  nor 
religious  houses  were  allowed  to  become  too  powerful. 

Let  us  follow  the  return  of  the  Serjeant-at-Law  and  the  Franklin  to  their  homes  after  making 
their  celebrated  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  with  Chaucer.  The  Serjeant-at-Law  was 

.  .  .  “full  rich  of  excellence. 

Discreete  he  was,  and  of  great  reverence: 

He  seemed  such,  his  wordes  were  so  wise. 

Justice  he  was  full  often  at  assize, 

By  patent  and  by  plain  commission; 

For  his  science  and  for  his  high  renown 
Of  fees  and  robes  hadde  he  many  one.  .  .  . 

And  every  statute  coude  1  he  plain  by  rote. 

He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medley  coat 
Girt  with  a  ceint 2  of  silk,  with  barres  small.” 

With  him  was  the  county  gentleman,  the  franklin,  doubtless  one  of  his  clients : 

“An  householder,  and  that  a  great,  was  he; 

St.  Julian  3  he  was  in  his  country.  — 

His  table  dormant 4  in  his  hall  alway 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  longe  day.  .  .  . 

At  sessions  there  was  he  lord  and  sire; 

Full  of  Ofte  tyme  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 

An  Anlas  6  and  a  gipser 6  all  of  silk 
Hung  at  his  girdle,  white  as  morning  milk. 

A  sheriff  had  he  been,  and  a  countour  7; 

Was  no  where  such  a  worthy  vavasour.” 

In  preparation  for  his  journey  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  fulfilled  his  legal  obligation  by  making 
his  tenants  repair  the  road  through  his  lands;  that  is,  they  had  flung  stones  into  the  deepest  ruts,  dug 
ditches  to  carry  off  standing  water,  and  had  cut  back  the  brushwood  for  a  distance  of  200  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  so  that  robbers  might  not  lurk  in  it. 

As  they  entered  the  vill  and  approached  the  manor  house,  the  road  led  first  through  the  common 
land,  rough  open  country,  w  ith  spaces  of  coarse  pasturage  on  w'hich  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  village 
fed.  Passing  across  this,  they  came  to  lower  flat  ground  where  were  the  meadows,  fenced  all  round  to 
protect  the  growing  hay.  They  were  undivided,  but  every  man  knew  his  share  in  them,  and  while  the 
hay  was  growing  and  till  it  came  to  be  cut,  temporary  fences  were  put  up,  each  man  taking  his  cus¬ 
tomary  share  or  perhaps  drawing  lots  for  his  position.  After  the  hay  harvest  was  over,  all  fences  were 
taken  down  and  the  flocks  and  herds  were  brought  back  to  graze  there. 

Beyond  the  meadow  lay  the  arable  land,  divided  by  dikes,  hedges  or  ditches  into  three  great 


1  Knew.  2  Belt.  3  The  patron  saint  of  hospitality.  4  Laid.  6  Knife.  6  Purse.  7  Auditor. 
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fields.  In  one  wheat  was  grown,  in  the  second  barley,  oats  and  peas,  while  the  third  lay  fallow  and 
served  as  grazing  ground.  By  rotation  next  year  the  fallow  field  would  be  sown  with  wheat,  the  former 
wheat  field  with  barley,  oats  and  peas,  while  the  third  would  lie  fallow. 

The  vill  and  the  fields  within  it  were  continuous  areas,  as  were  also  the  lands  set  aside  for  meadows 
and  the  waste.  The  arable  land,  however,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  meadows  also  were  greatly 
subdivided  in  ownership.  Enclosures  such  as  the  lord’s  park  and  certain  fields  of  the  lord  and  of  the 
tenants  were  fenced  in  or  ditched  in.  The  rest  of  the  fields,  meadows  and  waste  lay  open  and  were 
divided  into  acre  and  half-acre  strips,  lands,  butts,  leys,  etc.,  separated  by  footpaths  of  turf  called 
baulks.  Where,  as  at  Westcote  and  at  Waddesdon,  the  vill  contained  more  than  one  manor,  each 
manor  had  its  own  capital  close  and  messuage  which  might  or  might  not  contain  a  manor  house.  And 
each  manor  also  had  some  closes  usually  held  by  free  tenants  or  by  neifs  of  the  manor.  The  rest  of 
the  property  in  the  manor  consisted  of  acre  and  half-acre  strips,  etc.,  equally  divided  between  the 
three  fields  and  intermingled  with  the  strips  of  the  other  manor  or  manors  in  the  same  vill.  The 
tenants,  both  freeman  and  neifs,  each  held  a  certain  number  of  these  strips  of  about  equal  area  in 
each  of  the  three  fields,  but  no  man  had  all  his  strips  in  the  same  place  in  any  of  the  fields;  they  lay 
intermixed,  Roger’s  strip,  John’s  strip,  William’s  strip,  and  so  on,  and  then  perhaps  another  strip 
of  Roger’s  or  of  someone  else.  Odds  and  ends  of  ground  which  did  not  fit  into  the  half-acre  scheme 
were  sometimes  cultivated,  sometimes  left  waste,  “no  man’s  land”  or  “the  Devil’s  half-acre.”  Some¬ 
times  the  lord’s  land,  called  the  demesne,  lay  intermixed  with  the  rest,  but  occasionally  it  had  been 
wholly  or  partially  consolidated  and  lay  together. 

The  Delafield  lands  are  an  interesting  example.  They  held  in  freehold  three  virgates  and  a  mes¬ 
suage,  garden  and  orchard  in  the  Nevill  Manor  of  Westcote.  This  gave  them  about  thirty  acres  of 
strips  intermingled  in  each  of  the  three  fields,  of  the  vill  of  Westcote,  the  North  field,  north  of  Akeman 
Street,  the  Hill  field  to  the  east  and  south  toward  the  vill  of  Waddesdon,  and  the  South  field  to  the 
south  and  west  toward  the  vill  of  Wotton  Underwood.  They  also  held  in  freehold  one-half  virgate,  a 
cottage,  garden  and  orchard  in  the  Bicester  Manor  of  Westcote.  This  gave  them  about  five  acres 
of  strips  of  this  manor  also  intermingled  in  the  same  three  fields  of  the  vill  of  Westcote.  They  also 
held  in  freehold  one-half  virgate  in  the  Manor  of  Waddesdon  which  gave  them  about  five  acres 
of  strips  of  that  manor  intermingled  in  the  three  fields  of  the  vill  of  Waddesdon.  They  probably  also 
had  a  substantial  holding  of  unfree  land  held  by  the  rod  or  copy  of  court  roll.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
the  allotments  in  the  meadow  that  went  with  the  arable  land.  This  120  acres  of  land  in  strips  in  the 
various  fields  were  made  up  of  at  least  100  separate  pieces  of  ground,  perhaps  many  more.  Two-thirds 
of  these  were  cultivated  each  year  —  perhaps  sixty  to  eighty  separate  pieces  of  ground  scattered  over 
a  considerable  area.  To  manage  such  a  farm  and  at  the  same  time  perform  the  various  services  re¬ 
quired  in  three  manors  and  by  the  shire  courts  was  no  mean  task,  and  no  doubt  required  the  help  of 
a  number  of  men.  This  breaking  up  of  the  holdings  of  each  man  into  separate  and  scattered  pieces 
was  fundamental  in  the  Anglo-Norman  system.  Even  the  great  lords  held  their  manors  scattered 
widely  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  men  from  concentrat¬ 
ing  their  power  and  thus  becoming  troublesome  to  their  neighbors  and  feudal  superiors.  It  also  tended 
to  make  the  country  more  homogeneous. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fields  lay  the  closes  or  enclosed  fields,  orchards  and  gardens,  and  the  houses, 
surrounding  a  patch  of  open  green,  where  stood  the  stocks  and  the  well,  if  there  was  no  other  water 
supply;  usually,  however,  there  was  a  stream  or  pond  near-by.  The  houses  stood  round  the  green, 
row  on  each  side,  but  not  a  continuous  row,  for  even  the  smallest  had  a  little  piece  of  its  own  ground, 
the  garth.  The  better  cottages  stood  each  in  its  own  toft,  surrounded  by  a  fence,  within  was  a  yard, 
an  herb  garden,  byres,  pigstyes  and  so  forth,  with  the  cottage  in  the  midst,  the  whole  being  called  a 
messuage,  while  adjoining  was  a  small  enclosed  field,  the  croft.  The  cottages  were  built  of  wood  or 
wattle  and  daub  and  thatched.  They  contained  at  most  two  rooms  and  a  loft  under  the  high-pitched 
roof,  the  windows  fitted  with  shutters  but  no  glass,  an  earth  floor,  a  clay  hearth  in  the  midst, 
a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke.  Furniture  seems  to  have  been  very  scanty  —  a  table,  stools 
or  benches,  perhaps  one  large  chair,  straw  to  sleep  on,  occasionally  a  feather  bed  which  was  a  family 
heirloom. 

The  parsonage  was  much  like  the  other  cottages,  but  the  priest  and  the  more  prosperous  free 
tenants  might  have  some  slight  improvements,  resembling  the  manor  house  in  a  smaller  scale. 
At  a  somewhat  later  date  the  house  of  a  lawyer  is  described  as  “one  fair  hall,  two  high  chambers 
and  a  kitchen,  a  stable,  cowhouse,  barn,  appleyard,  a  croft  containing  near  an  acre  of  land,  and  a 
fountain  of  springing  water.”  The  ploughs  were  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  drawn  by  teams  of  eight 
oxen.  None  but  the  principal  freeholders,  probably,  could  afford  a  plough  team  of  his  own,  but  two  or 
three  would  be  common  to  the  whole  manor. 
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Baking  was  done  in  the  common  oven,  either  at  the  manor  house,  or  in  a  separate  building  on 
the  green.  Payments  for  the  use  of  the  common  oven  were  one  of  the  lord’s  manorial  dues.  Corn 
was  ground  at  the  lord’s  mill,  also  for  payment,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  fulling  mill  for  cleaning 
the  homespun  cloth.  The  lord  licensed  brew  houses,  which  were  usually  held  by  women,  the  village 
alewives.  Both  the  price  and  the  quality  of  the  ale  were  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  manor, 
and  an  alewife  who  brewed  bad  ale  or  charged  too  much  was  punished  at  the  lord’s  court. 

On  the  green  stood  the  forge,  where  the  blacksmith  did  all  the  necessary  work  for  the  villagers 
in  consideration  of  holding  some  strips  in  the  common  fields.  The  iron  was  bought  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  market  either  in  bars  or  in  unwrought  masses,  and  was  wrought  by  the  smith  into  whatever 
implements  were  required. 

A  little  way  off  was  the  pinfold  or  pound,  in  which  straying  cattle  were  shut  up  until  their  owner 
claimed  them  and  paid  a  fine  to  the  man  who  held  the  office  of  pinder. 

Near  the  green  also  was  the  parish  church,  with  the  graveyard  and  parson’s  house.  Several 
chaplains  were  generally  attached  to  the  church  to  maintain  chantries  there,  founded  to  provide 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  rectors  were  generally  chosen  by  the  lord  of  the  principal 
manor  in  the  parish,  for  to  him  generally  belonged  the  advowson  or  right  of  presentation.1  Sometimes 
they  were  non-resident  pluralists  holding  many  country  parishes;  and  in  such  case  the  actual  work 
was  done  by  their  vicars,  men  who  were  peasants  like  their  congregations;  Chaucer’s  poor  parson, 
for  instance,  was  the  ploughman’s  brother.  The  priest  sometimes  held  his  strips  in  the  fields  and 
worked  them  with  the  rest  of  his  parishioners.  He  received  tithes,  very  often  in  kind.  We  read  of 
the  parson  walking  through  the  harvest  fields  to  pick  out  the  tenth  sheaves,  and  of  the  tithe  pigs. 
But  at  Waddesdon  each  of  the  three  rectors  had  his  own  manor  of  which  he  was  the  lord. 


1  The  following  references  well  illustrate  that  the  absentee  lords  of  manors  appointed  their  own  acquaintance  to  go  to 
them.  This  policy  no  doubt  helped  them  to  care  for  their  property.  The  Earls  of  Devon  as  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Waddesdon 
had  the  right  of  presentation  for  the  three  portions  of  the  Church  of  Waddesdon  and  appointed  their  own  steward  and  clerk 
for  the  manor  and  perhaps  other  officials.  These  appointees  generally  came  from  Devon  and  Dorset,  where  the  Courtenays 
lived  and  had  their  principal  estates. 

Devon.  William  Hoper,  late  Registrar  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  of  Woddesdon  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  clerk,  was 
summoned  to  answer  unto  Robert  Levenant  of  Lyttelham  of  a  plea  that  he  render  unto  him  £8,  which  he  owes  by  bond  dated 
at  Exeter  24  October,  6  Henry  IV.  And  William  comes  and  says  there  is  no  such  village,  hamlet  or  place  as  Woddesdon  within 
the  County  of  Oxford.  And  Robert  says  there  is  such  a  village  as  Woddesdon  in  the  said  county,  and  he  demands  that  it  be  in¬ 
quired  into  by  the  country.  And  William  similarly.  The  Sheriff  of  Oxford,  therefore,  has  a  precept  to  cause  twelve  men  of  the 
view  of  Woddesdon  to  come  here  in  the  three  weeks  of  Easter,  to  inquire,  etc.,  and  Thomas  Broun  of  Wakefeld,  County  York, 
gent.,  John  Burbache  of  Westcote,  County  Bucks,  gent.,  William  Rothewell  of  Estneston,  County  Northampton,  gent.,  and 
William  Armeston  of  Armeston,  County  Northampton,  gent.,  undertake  to  have  the  said  Robert  here  at  the  said  day  (de 
Banco  Plea  Roll  628:  319  —  H,  5  Henry  V). 

This  William  Hoper,  clerk,  who  was  in  Waddesdon  in  1418,  and  also  in  1416,  when  he  brought  an  action  for  a  trespass  (Cal¬ 
endar  of  Patent  Rolls),  while  Robert  Delafeld  was  at  his  prime,  was  probably  the  William  Hoper,  doctor  of  laws,  who  had 
died  before  November  20,  1456,  when  John  Lamborne,  literate  of  the  Guildhall  of  London,  appeared  as  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  will  (Idem,  1452-61,  p.  315).  He  first  appeared  as  doctor  of  laws  in  1424,  a  position  of  high  judicial  dignity.  He  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  to  be  occasionally  called  clerk.  He  was  appointed  Canon  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1437.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
been  appointed  to  some  office  in  Waddesdon  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Devon,  and  had  gone  there  from  Devonshire.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  well  established  in  Devonshire. 

Of  the  rectors  at  about  this  time  there  were  John  Becclis,  instituted  19  November  1401,  who  had  been  rector  of  Tarrent 
Henton,  a  Courtenay  manor  in  Dorset;  John  Wotton,  instituted  12  October  1403,  who  had  been  rector  of  Iwerne  Courtenay, 
also  a  Courtenay  manor  in  Dorset;  Thomas  Bentham,  instituted  4  April  1383,  was  canon  and  prebendary  of  the  church  of 
Exeter;  Peter  Bysshop,  instituted  19  April  1423,  had  been  rector  of  Hydon  in  Devonshire;  Walter  Rammeswelle,  instituted  22 
November  1364,  had  been  rector  of  Baumpton  in  Devonshire;  Master  John  Chillyngford,  instituted  22  September  1373,  was 
canon  of  Exeter.  This  was  probably  the  same  John  de  Schyllyingford  who  had  been  instituted  20  December  1361,  but  who 
had,  for  some  reason,  yielded  to  others,  including  Master  Baldwin  de  Schillyngford,  who  resigned  on  exchange  in  1373,  the 
last,  also,  doubtless  came  from  Devonshire,  where  there  is  a  place  of  that  name;  Matthew  Downe,  instituted  16  August  1400, 
was  in  1407,  warden  of  the  free  chapel  of  Corston,  also  a  Courtenay  manor  in  Dorset;  John  Drake  instituted  20  September 
1407,  had  been  rector  of  Whympell,  also  a  Courtenay  manor  in  Devonshire.  There  is  no  information  about  most  of  the  other 
Waddesdon  rectors  of  this  period,  but  doubtless  they  also  came,  in  large  part,  from  the  Courtenay  properties  in  Devon  and 
Dorset.  It  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  William  Ponton,  rector  of  Waddesdon  1361-83. 

The  John  Lambourne,  literate  of  the  Guildhall  of  London,  an  executor  in  1456  of  the  will  of  William  Hoper,  was  almost 
certainly  a  member  of  the  Waddesdon  family  of  that  name  and  probably  a  son  or  grandson  of  the  John  Lambourne,  for  whose 
estate  W?illiam  Delafeld  and  William  Darches  were  executors  in  1399,  and  the  same  man  who  was  on  the  jury  with  Robert 
Delafeld  after  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay  in  1422.  The  man  mentioned  in  the  following  was  probably  his  son  or  nephew. 

London.  John  Penne,  formerly  of  Penne  in  County  Bucks,  gentleman,  mainprised  by  John  Lamburn  of  London,  gentle¬ 
man,  and  Henry  Colyer  of  London,  gentleman  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  913,  dors  153,  Trinity,  5  Henry  VII). 

This  John  Lambourn  appeared  frequently  as  attorney  from  Bucks  about  the  years  1482  to  1490,  and  also  represented 
clients  from  Oxon  and  Berks.  In  22  Edward  IV  he  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  Henry  Colyer  mentioned  with 
him  was  of  Horwood,  Bucks.  He  also  was  an  attorney  from  Bucks,  appearing  in  the  years  1478  to  1495  and  occasionally  in  Lon¬ 
don  during  the  same  period.  He  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Bucks  in  7  Henry  VII.  An  abstract  of  his  will  dated  in  1501  is  in  Lip¬ 
scomb’s  History  of  Bucks,  Vol.  II,  p.  584. 
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The  church  was  a  great  center  of  interest  in  the  village.  The  people  put  into  it  the  beauty  that 
they  could  not  have  in  their  own  homes.  Taste  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  all  for 
ornament,  and  if  a  new  church  was  built  it  was  in  the  decorated  style,  but  even  a  plain  old  Norman 
church  might  be  smartened  by  new  windows  or  a  new  chapel.  From  this  period  date  the  grotesque 
gargoyles  on  the  outsides  of  churches  and  the  wonderful  wood  and  stone  carving  within.  Lay  folks 
formed  themselves  into  religious  guilds  in  honor  of  a  favorite  saint.  A  guild  was  a  form  of  benefit 
society.  Its  main  purpose  was  to  provide  its  members  with  handsome  funerals  and  to  have  masses 
said  for  their  souls  after  death.  For  this  purpose  the  guild  supported  an  altar  and  a  priest  in  the 
parish  church.  The  members  also  helped  each  other  in  trouble  or  sickness.  Often  they  performed  a 
pageant  or  play  about  the  life  of  their  patron  saint  at  his  festival.  These  social  guilds,  of  course,  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  craft  guilds  in  the  towns. 

The  manor  house  might  be  the  castle  of  a  nobleman,  or  a  monastery,  or  if  the  manor  were  part 
of  a  large  estate  belonging  to  a  lord  or  to  the  church,  as  was  the  case  with  the  two  manors  in  West- 
cote,  there  was  only  a  great  barn  for  storing  the  lord’s  grain  and  dues.  But  the  manor  house  to  which 
Chaucer’s  franklin  returned  was  his  own  home.  It  was  probably  built  of  stone,  with  a  tiled  roof. 
In  general  arrangement  it  was  like  the  oldest  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  are  medieval 
buildings.  It  was  not  fortified,  but  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  The  main  entrance  through 
the  wall  was  protected  by  a  gatehouse.  Passing  through  it,  he  entered  a  courtyard,  round  which 
were  stables,  kennels  and  such  like.  Opposite  the  gateway  was  the  entrance  to  the  house,  which  was 
a  rectangular  oblong  building  partitioned  across  its  width  generally  into  five  sections,  the  screens 
near  the  middle  dividing  the  great  hall,  dais  and  solar  at  one  end  from  the  buttery,  and  kitchens 
at  the  other  end.  The  door  led  into  the  rather  dark  entry  called  the  screens,  because  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  great  hall  screened  off  by  a  wooden  partition.  The  hall  was  the  full  height  of  the  building. 
In  one  or  both  of  the  side  walls  was  a  row  of  tall  windows,  unglazed  but  partly  filled  by  beautiful 
stone  tracery  which  broke  the  force  of  the  wind  and  rain  blowing  in.  In  the  centre  was  a  hearth 
with  an  iron  support  in  the  middle.  The  log  fire  was  built  up  round  this  support,  and  the  smoke 
escaped  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  with  an  ornamental  top  called  a  lanthorn. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  dais,  where  the  lord  dined  with  his  family  and  guests,  while  his 
servants  took  their  meals  in  the  body  of  the  hall  at  trestle  tables  which  were  set  up  for  use  and 
taken  down  afterwards.  The  floor  of  the  hall  was  strewn  with  rushes,  and  the  furniture  was  little 
more  than  benches  and  stools.  Beyond  the  dais  and  at  one  end  of  the  building  was  another  division 
of  the  house  in  two  stories.  The  ground  floor  was  a  cellar;  the  upper,  reached  by  a  staircase  from  the 
dais,  was  the  lord’s  private  apartment,  called  the  solar.  Here  there  was  a  large  room  which  served 
as  his  study  and  bedroom,  a  wardrobe  where  his  clothes  were  made  and  kept,  and  a  draught-cup¬ 
board  or  lavatory.  This  part  of  the  house  might  be  extended,  but  people  crowded  very  close  together 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  lord,  his  wife,  their  younger  children  and  several  servants  slept  together 
in  the  solar,  while  more  servants  slept  in  the  wardrobe  and  even  in  the  draught-chamber.  The  finest 
furniture  was  kept  in  the  solar,  open  cupboards,  carved  chests,  chairs  and  bedsteads.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  tapestry. 

Returning  to  the  screens  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  the  next  point  to  be  noticed  was  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  gallery  over  the  screens,  reached  by  a  staircase  from  within  the  screens.  Opposite  to  the  hall 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  screens  were  the  buttery  and  pantry,  with  hatches  into  the  screens.  Over 
these  rooms  was  a  guest  chamber  corresponding  with  the  solar.  Beyond,  reached  by  a  passage,  was 
the  kitchen,  a  large  octagonal  room,  like  the  hall  the  full  height  of  the  house,  the  roof  of  vaulted  stone 
or  brick  for  fear  of  fire.  Round  the  room  were  open  hearths  over  which  pots  were  boiled  and  before 
which  meat  was  roasted  on  spits,  also  ovens,  in  the  form  of  cupboards  built  of  stone  or  brick  with  iron 
doors. 

The  servants  lived  in  the  great  hall,  when  they  were  not  at  work.  At  night  they  wrapped  them¬ 
selves  in  their  coaks  and  slept,  men  and  women  together,  on  the  rushes  on  the  floor. 

As  artificial  light  was  scarce  and  costly,  people  rose  and  went  to  bed  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
sun,  making  their  days  shorter  in  winter,  and  in  summer  taking  a  rest  in  the  afternoon.  They  often 
began  the  day  by  getting  a  drink  of  ale  and  a  piece  of  bread  at  the  buttery  hatch,  but  the  chief  meal 
of  the  day  was  dinner,  which  took  place  between  ten  and  twelve  according  to  the  time  of  the  year.  Ale 
was  the  usual  drink,  with  wine  for  the  lord.  At  the  high  table  were  served  dishes  elaborately  com¬ 
pounded,  spiced  and  colored.  Meat  was  not  very  good  at  any  time,  while  in  the  autumn  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cattle  on  the  manor  were  slaughtered,  as  there  were  not  enough  roots,  hay  and  grain 
to  feed  them  all  through  the  winter.  Their  flesh  was  salted  and  eaten  till  next  spring,  and  it  must  have 
been  very  unpalatable.  It  was  sometimes  minced  and  spiced  to  disguise  the  taste.  Fish  was  eaten  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  throughout  Lent.  The  ordinary  fare  of  country  gentlemen  and  their  retain- 
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ers  was  much  simpler  than  the  wonderful  recipes  for  state  banquets  in  the  cookery  books  of  the 
period.  Bread  and  dripping,  beef,  mutton,  eggs,  geese  and  fowls,  venison  as  a  luxury,  herrings  and  cod 
on  fast  days,  not  many  puddings  or  vegetables,  but  figs,  dates,  prunes,  apples  and  walnuts,  formed  a 
bill  of  fare  for  the  week.  It  was  perhaps  the  lack  of  green  food  and  excess  of  salt  meat  that  caused  the 
prevalence  of  skin  diseases.  There  was  but  one  more  regular  meal  in  the  day,  supper  about  five;  it  was 
less  important  than  dinner,  simply  bread,  ale,  broth  and  cold  meat.  Weak  characters  took  a  rere¬ 
supper  at  the  buttery  hatch  before  going  to  bed. 

So  much  for  the  diet  of  the  manor  house;  the  tenants  of  the  manor  did  not  live  so  well.  Laborers 
who  received  part  of  their  hire  in  food  were  given  bread  and  herrings  and  sometimes  cold  meat.  In 
the  Vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman,  the  poor  man,  complaining  of  hard  times,  says:  “I  have  no  penny 
pullets  for  to  buy,  nor  neither  geese  nor  pigs,  but  two  green  cheeses,  a  few  curds  and  cream,  and  an 
oaten  cake,  and  two  loaves  of  beans  and  bran  baken  for  my  children.  I  have  no  salt  bacon,  nor  no 
cooked  meat  collops  for  to  make,  but  I  have  parsley  and  leeks  and  many  cabbage  plants  .  .  .  and  by 
this  livelihood  we  must  all  live  till  Lammastide,  and  by  that  I  hope  to  have  harvest  in  my  croft.” 

In  the  dress  of  the  period  underclothes,  except  a  single  shirt  or  shift,  were  not  worn.  When  people 
were  cold  they  lined  their  dresses  with  wadding  or  fur,  or  put  on  an  extra  gown.  They  were  probably 
shorter  than  we  are,  but  strong  and  thickset,  so  that  they  did  not  mind  carrying  a  great  weight  of 
clothing  about  on  their  backs.  A  lady,  for  example,  might  wear  first  a  “cotte”  with  a  close-fitting 
waist  and  sleeves  and  full  skirt,  then  a  “surcotte,”  a  full,  loose  gown  without  sleeves,  then  a  long 
pelisse  with  wide  sleeves  over  the  whole.  Men  still  knew  nothing  of  trousers  and  little  of  breeches. 
They  wore  “chausses,”  legs  and  feet  all  in  a  piece,  made  of  cloth  or  silk.  Peasants  sometimes  cut  the 
feet  off  the  Chausses  and  pulled  them  up,  so  that  they  formed  primitive  breeches.  A  man’s  “cotte” 
was  short  and  tight-fitting,  called  a  “cotte  hardie.”  Over  this  he  might  wear  a  loose  gown,  coming 
down  to  his  knees,  with  wide  sleeves.  A  cape  over  the  shoulders  with  a  hood  behind  was  called  a 
“capuchin.”  The  dresses  of  the  upper  classes  were  gay  in  color  and  richly  ornamented  with  jewels  and 
embroidery.  Peasants  wore  similar  but  plain  clothes,  and  were  forbidden  by  statute  to  make  them  of 
any  cloth  but  blanket  and  russet  worth  a  shilling  a  yard. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  prices  at  that  time  with  those  of  the  present  day,  as  there  is  so  little 
relation  between  the  value  of  the  coinage.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  though  Edward  III  had  issued  a 
gold  coin,  a  royal,  the  coinage  was  almost  entirely  silver.  The  penny,  half-penny,  and  farthing  were 
all  silver,  and  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  a  silver  penny  was  worth  about  a  shilling  of  our 
money.  A  laborer  received  3d.  a  day  in  the  money  of  the  period,  a  skilled  man  from  5d.  to  8d.  Perma¬ 
nent  farm  servants  such  as  the  bailiff  had  16s.  a  year  in  money,  supplemented  by  an  allowance  of 
corn  and  a  livery.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  paid  4s.  a  day  for  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the 
county  court,  and  members  of  parliament  received  an  allowance  of  2s.  a  day.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  scholar  at  a  university  might  live  the  thirty-eight  weeks  of  term  on  £2  11s.  if  he  did  it  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

The  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  during  this  period  was  5s.  10d.,  while  meat,  either  mutton 
or  beef,  could  be  bought  for  a  farthing  a  pound,  but  was  probably  of  very  inferior  quality.  Geese  and 
capons  were  worth  about  4d.  and  hens  Id. 

Turning  to  clothes,  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  coarsest  sort  of  cloth  cost  Is.  a  yard. 
Fine  cloth  was  about  twice  as  dear;  linen  came  to  about  9d.  a  yard.  The  making-up  of  a  gown  cost 
Is.  A  lining  of  lambskins  was  the  cheapest,  as  the  skins  cost  only  13s.  6d.  a  hundred;  rich  men  had  very 
costly  furs,  sometimes  as  much  as  £4  a  set.  Boots  cost  from  2s.  to  4s.  a  pair,  gloves  about  2d.  a  pair. 

Among  miscellaneous  articles,  candles  cost  2d.  a  pound,  and  were  only  used  on  special  occasions. 
The  burning  of  a  candle  before  a  saint  was  a  very  real  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper.  A  saddle 
horse  seems  to  have  averaged  about  £5.  It  might  be  cheaper,  but  on  the  other  hand  Edward  III 
spent  as  much  as  £50  on  a  horse. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  tenants  on  the  manor,  the  bond  and  the  free.  The  former,  called  villeins 
or  neifs  held  their  strips  in  the  fields,  their  pasture,  their  common  rights  and  their  cottages  in  return 
for  the  work  they  did  on  the  demesne  lands.  They  were  part  of  the  manor,  bound  to  the  soil,  and  might 
not  leave  it  without  their  lord’s  permission.  Many  of  the  services  laid  upon  the  villeins  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  but  the  following  were  the  essential  features.  A  villein  must  work  for  a  certain  time  on 
the  demesne  land,  generally  three  days  a  week  and  four  in  harvest  time.  He  must  make  a  payment 
called  merchet,  to  the  lord  when  his  daughter  married,  and  another,  a  form  of  chevage,  if  his  son  went 
to  the  university.  On  his  death  his  holding  reverted  to  the  lord,  who  granted  it  generally  in  a  ceremony 
called  by  the  rod,  performed  at  the  manor  court,  to  his  widow  or  nearest  relation  on  payment  of  a  fine 
called  a  heriot. 

Free  tenants  held  their  land  by  doing  some  other  service.  The  commonest  was  knight-service,  by 
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which  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  provide  the  lord  with  one  or  more  mounted  soldiers  when  called  upon; 
another  tenure  was  serjeanty,  by  which  the  tenant  rendered  the  lord  some  such  service  as  looking 
after  his  hounds;  or  he  might  hold  in  soccage,  simply  paying  a  money  rent.  During  this  century  free 
tenants  had  often  also  obtained  land  held  in  villeinage.  For  this  they  did  like  service  to  that  due  from 
the  neifs  who  had  held  before.  But  as  they  were  freemen  they  were  not  bound  to  the  soil,  nor  did  they 
suffer  any  personal  disability.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  account  of  Clement  Paston  given  in 
the  Paston  Letters  and  of  John  Policot  in  the  later  part  of  this  work. 

In  all  these  tenures  the  theory  was  that  the  tenant  did  the  actual  service  for  the  lord,  but  by  1374 
free  tenants  nearly  all  held  their  land  at  a  money  rent,  and  neifs  had  very  often  commuted  their  serv¬ 
ices  for  an  annual  payment.  In  place  of  the  service  of  the  villeins  the  demesne  lands  were  cultivated 
by  laborers  hired  by  the  lord.  The  commutation  of  villein  services  into  payments,  however,  was  not  at 
all  uniform  all  over  the  country.  On  one  manor  all  the  villeins  might  be  paying  money  rents,  while  on 
the  next  they  were  still  rendering  services,  and  in  many  places  some  of  the  services  had  been  com¬ 
muted,  while  others  were  still  rendered.1 

The  commutation  of  services  had  gone  on  briskly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  when  labor 
was  cheap.  The  population  of  England  at  that  time  is  conjectured  to  have  been  about  five  millions. 
But  in  1349,  1363  and  1369  the  Black  Death  swept  away  about  half;  for  some  two  hundred  years  after 
there  were  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  in  the  country.  Much  land  went  out  of  cultivation 
and,  instead  of  struggling  to  obtain  labor,  lords  frequently  let  their  land  to  tenants  on  what  was  called 
a  stock  and  land  lease.  The  tenant  received  the  farm  fully  stocked  at  an  annual  rent  for  a  term  of 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  it  to  the  lord  as  well  stocked  as  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  it. 

The  old  form  of  tenure  by  service  developed  before  money  came  into  general  use.  The  manor  then 
had  been  practically  self-sufficing,  and  a  villein  might  live  all  his  life  without  ever  possessing  or  need¬ 
ing  a  coin.  Now  the  use  of  money  was  altering  all  the  conditions  of  life,  and  the  feudal  system  was 
giving  way  to  the  modern  cash  nexus. 

For  convenience  a  manor  has  been  described  coterminous  with  the  parish  and  containing  only  one 
vill.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  many  lords  held  a  number  of  manors,  and  did  not  have 
houses  in  all.  Again  as  at  Westcote  and  at  Waddesdon  there  might  be  more  than  one  vill  in  one  parish 
and  two  or  more  manors  in  each  vill;  or  on  the  other  hand,  there  might  sometimes  but  rarely  be 
several  small  vills  grouped  into  one  manor.  These  dependent  vills  would  each  contain  the  fields, 
meadow  and  common,  and  the  group  of  cottages. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  was  still  much  more  than  a  mere  landlord  to  his  tenants.  He  and  his 
steward  held  the  manor  court  at  regular  intervals,  such  as  every  three  weeks.  This  was  the  only  court 
in  which  villeins  might  plead,  except  in  a  matter  of  life  and  limb.  The  court  was  composed  of  the  lord, 
his  steward,  who  frequently  presided  in  the  lord’s  absence,2  and  the  clerk,  the  reeve  of  the  village, 

1  The  following  extract  of  a  manor  court  roll  well  shows  the  services  of  a  neif  and  their  commutation  for  an  annual  money 
payment: 

Hertwell  Court  of  7  October,  33  Edward  III 
The  works  of  a  villein  tenant  of  the  manor 

Richard  Whityng  neif  did  fealty  and  holds  a  messuage  and  half  a  virgate  of  land  and  pays  per  annum  8s.  at  the  three  terms 
and  at  Xmas* *  a  cock  and  three  hens.  And  he  will  plough  for  3  days  at  3  seasons,  besides  his  diet  2 kid.  and  he  will  harrow  one 
day  at  the  sowing  of  beans  besides  dietf  and  he  will  make  up  the  walls  of  the  manor  for  three  days  besidesf  and  he  will  find  one 
man  as  server  for  the  thatching  of  the  houses  besidesf.  And  he  will  hoe  for  three  days  with  one  man  and  will  get  up  with  his 
neighbors  all  the  demesne  hay  and  will  cock  it  and  carry  it  to  the  manor  with  his  neighbors.  And  if  he  moweth  (not,  omitted) 
the  mead  of  Crawerith  Grenacre,  Heyforth,  then  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  for  Crowerithi,  6  d.,  for  Grenacre,  6d;  and  for 
Heyforth  for  every  mowing  ob.  (kid.)  and  he  shall  receive  for  “inme”  (probably  “Inmede”)  Heyford  and  Smythmede,  one 
load  of  herbage  for  every  mowing  and  he  shall  not  scatter  any  of  this  herbage  (i.e.,  to  dry  it  and  make  hay).  And  he  shall  reap 
for  3  days  at  his  own  food  and  one  day  at  the  lord’s  food.  And  he  shall  carry  half  a  cart  load  of  brush  wood  from  Hampden  to 
the  manor  at  the  price  of  one  “diob.”  (Id.).  And  they  (sic)  owe  to  redeem  their  land  and  blood. f  And  it  is  granted  to  him  for 
the  aforesaid  rents  and  works  and  services  that  he  shall  pay  yearly  for  two  years  next  coming  11s.  at  the  three  aforesaid  terms 
yearly  and  he  shall  find  one  man  for  carrying  in  the  bean  cocks. 

The  penultimate  phrase  shows  that  all  these  works,  except  the  carrying  of  beans,  were  commuted  by  a  money  payment 
which  seems  to  have  been  3s.  beyond  the  rent  of  8s.  which  is,  I  think,  included.  At  4d.  per  day,  the  usual  wage,  3s.  would 
provide  the  lord  with  a  laborer  for  9  days,  but  the  lord  would  not  have  to  find  the  tenant’s  food  and  would  save  the  small  pay¬ 
ment  made  to  him. 

*  Xmas  is,  apparently,  the  third  term;  the  others,  Ladyday  and  Michaelmas, 
t  Probably  something  omitted  here.  t  A  space  is  left  blank  here. 

1  Where  a  lord  held  several  manors,  or  had  other  matters  of  importance  to  occupy  him,  he  generally  did  not  attend  to  hold¬ 
ing  the  manor  courts  himself,  but  had  a  steward  who  was  a  lawyer  and  held  and  presided  over  these  courts  for  his  lord.  He  was 
one  of  the  lord’s  household  and  his  adviser  in  legal  matters.  Where  the  estate  was  large  the  steward  often  spent  much  of  his 
time  traveling  about  the  country  from  one  manor  to  another  holding  the  courts  and  attending  to  the  legal  business,  and  in 
the  case  of  very  large  estates  there  were  deputy  stewards  or  lieutenants  each  having  in  charge  one  or  more  manors. 
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that  is  the  head  man,  who  was  in  some  places  appointed  by  the  lord  and  in  others  chosen  by  the 
villagers,  and  a  jury  of  presentment,  a  fixed  number  of  villagers,  both  freemen  and  neifs,  varying 
from  four  to  twelve,  who  presented  to  the  lord  all  the  business  that  was  to  be  done.  The  management 
of  the  common  fields,  the  election  of  certain  officers  of  the  manor,  the  admission  of  new  tenants,  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  mill,  the  ditches  and  the  high  road,  and  all  such  matters  were  presented  by  the  jury  and 
orders  were  made  upon  them  by  the  court.  The  jury  also  presented  any  man  or  woman  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  an  offence;  evidence  was  not  generally  called  for,  but  the  accused  was  ordered  to  clear  himself 
by  the  oath  of  a  certain  number  of  men;  that  is,  he  must  find  the  required  number  of  people  who  would 
swear  he  had  not  committed  the  offence.  If  he  could  do  this  he  was  acquitted;  if  not  he  was  declared 
guilty  and  fined. 

The  obligation  to  attend  at  these  courts  was  called  suit  of  court  and  applied  to  both  freemen  and 
neifs.  Failure  to  attend  was  punished  by  a  fine  unless  it  was  excused  (essoined).  The  wealthier  free¬ 
men  often  held  lands  in  several  manors,  and  then  the  manorial  obligations,  such  as  suit  of  court,  be¬ 
came  a  serious  burden. 

All  lords  of  the  manor  had  the  right  to  hold  this  court  baron  for  their  tenants.  Many  of  them  also 
claimed  the  right  to  hold  a  view  of  frank  pledge,  subsequently  called  a  court  leet,  for  free  tenants,  but 
this  was  a  right  which  was  jealously  watched  by  the  crown.  In  order  to  hold  a  court  leet  there  must  be 
a  jury  of  free  men,  for  a  freeman  could  only  be  tried  by  his  peers. 

The  court  for  free  tenants  was  the  county  court,  which  all  the  freeholders  of  the  shire  were  bound 
to  attend,  together  with  the  reeve  and  four  men  from  every  township  and  twelve  burgesses  from  every 
borough.  It  was  held  by  the  sheriff,  ordinarily  once  a  month,  while  especial  sessions  were  held  for 
important  business,  such  as  the  election  of  the  two  knights  of  the  shire  who  represented  the  county  in 
parliament.  Three  times  a  year  the  assizes  were  held,  when  two  justices,  appointed  by  commission, 
visited  each  shire  to  hear  suits  at  nisi  prius  and  examine  the  general  administration  of  the  county.  In 
the  county  court  sat  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  appointed  by  the  King  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  shire  and  to  try  felonies.  They  held  their  powers  from  the  King  not,  like  the  lords  of  the  manors, 
as  a  part  of  their  property.  The  officers  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  the  high  constables,  one  in 
every  ward  or  hundred  into  which  the  county  was  divided,  and  the  petty  constables,  one  in  every 
township.1  It  was  the  duty  of  every  constable  to  arrest  any  person  breaking  the  King’s  peace,  and  to 
keep  him  in  safe  custody  until  he  could  be  brought  before  the  justices.  In  case  the  offender  escaped, 
the  constable  must  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  summoning  all  loyal  subjects  and  honest  men  to  pursue  and 
arrest  the  culprit.  The  hue  and  cry  must  also  be  raised  by  whoever  first  discovered  a  crime,  else  he 
would  himself  be  held  suspect.  The  high  constables  had  certain  powers  of  immediate  trial  of  offenders 
in  minor  cases. 

Above  the  local  courts  stood  the  royal  courts,  lately  settled  at  Westminster  —  the  Exchequer, 
which  dealt  with  suits  concerning  the  revenue,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  private  suits  between 
subjects,  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  for  suits  in  which  the  Crown  was  concerned,  and  the  Chancery, 
which  dealt  with  petitions  for  grace  and  favor  in  suits  where  the  common  law  either  did  not  apply  or 
bore  hardly  upon  the  innocent  party.  Of  the  royal  courts,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  concerned  the 
Delafelds,  for  to  this  court  belonged  those  especially  commissioned  to  be  justices  to  hold  the  Courts 
of  Assize  three  times  a  year  in  each  county.  Two  justices  were  appointed  for  each  county  and  held 
three  assizes  each  year.  They  sat  together  generally  associating  with  themselves  one  or  more  knights 
from  the  shire.  The  sessions  were  called  at  nisi  prius,  and  for  Bucks  were  at  this  time  held  sometimes 
at  Aylesbury,  sometimes  at  Neuport  Pagnell.  They  had  jurisdiction  not  only  of  civil  cases  at  law,  but 
also  of  criminal  cases,  and  conducted  the  jaol  delivery  proceedings,  the  records  of  which  are  several 
times  mentioned  in  this  book.  Unfortunately  the  records  of  these  Courts  of  Assize  for  Buckingham¬ 
shire  for  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  have  almost  all  been  lost,  and  those  that  remain  are 
defective.  The  regular  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  sat  (in  banc)  regularly  at  Westminster  Hall, 
London,  four  terms  each  year  —  Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity  and  Michaelmas.  The  records  of  this  court, 
called  the  de  Banco  Plea  Rolls  or  Placita  de  Banco,  are  well  preserved  and  often  referred  to  and 
quoted  from  in  this  work. 

At  this  time  people  were  extremely  litigious;  a  law  suit  was  an  interest  in  life  during  the  long  dull 
days  when  there  was  little  to  do.  It  might  be  thought  that  there  were  sufficient  courts  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  most  quarrelsome,  but  there  was  likewise  a  whole  separate  system  of  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  Church’s  claim  of  the  right  to  try  all  clerks  was  at  this  time  unrestricted,  and  in  addition  all  cases 
concerning  marriage,  wills  and  the  disposal  of  goods  after  death,  and  payments  to  the  Church  were 


1  “In  England,  an  ancient  unit  of  administration  identical  in  area  with,  or  a  division  of,  a  parish;  the  area  of  a  parish  or 
chapelry  with  reference  only  to  the  inhabitants.”  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary. 
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tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  also  punished  moral  offenses  such  as  incontinence  and  working 
on  holy  days. 

The  unit  of  civil  administration  was  the  township,  but  the  ecclesiastical  unit  was  the  parish,  and 
its  officers  were  the  church  wardens,  usually  two  in  number,  one  appointed  by  the  parish  priest,  the 
other  by  the  parishioners.  Their  duties  were  to  keep  the  church  in  repair  and  to  provide  everything 
needful  for  the  service,  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  to  present  persons  at  the  Archdeacon’s  Court  for  im¬ 
moral  conduct.  They  administered  legacies  to  the  parish  church  and  to  the  poor,  and  raised  money  by 
church  sales,  pageants  and  so  forth,  for  all  funds  that  they  required  were  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  Archdeacon  held  visitations,  when  he  went  round  to  all  the  parishes  to  inspect  the  churches 
that  they  might  be  kept  in  good  repair.  The  Bishop’s  visitations  were  less  frequent,  and  he  usually 
visited  only  the  principal  churches  of  his  diocese.  Above  the  Archdeacon’s  Court  was  the  Bishop’s 
Court,  and  above  that  again  the  Archbishop’s  Court,  the  Court  of  Arches  in  London.  The  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  jurisdiction  over  moral  offences  involved  prying  into  the  most  intimate  details  of  private  life, 
and  it  was  naturally  extremely  detested.  The  wicked  summoner,  an  officer  of  this  court,  is  one  of 
Chaucer’s  scoundrels. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  rural  life  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  is  little  space  to  speak  of  the  towns,  which  varied  from  great  corporations  such  as  London  and 
Bristol,  with  their  own  courts  and  officers  independent  of  the  county,  to  little  country  towns  like 
Aylesbury,  hardly  differing  from  manors,  except  for  their  weekly  markets  and  annual  fairs,  where 
most  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  countryside  took  place. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  English  was  fully  established  as  the  language  of 
England.  French  was  still  widely  spoken  and  written  by  the  educated,  but  a  knowledge  of  French 
was  regarded  as  an  accomplishment;  it  was  not  the  normal  medium  of  communication.  John  Trevisa, 
writing  in  1385,  says  that  John  Cornwall  was  the  first  English  schoolmaster  to  use  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  instead  of  French  for  Latin  translation  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  country.  This  John 
Cornwall  was  master  of  Merton  College  School  at  Oxford  from  1347  onwards.  Trevisa  says  that  the 
change  was  adopted  in  other  schools,  and  that  it  was  an  advantage  in  so  far  as  the  children  learned 
their  grammar  more  quickly,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  had  the  drawback  that  “now  children  of  gramer- 
scole  conneth  na  more  Frensche  than  can  thir  lift  heele  and  that  is  harme  for  them  an  they  schulle 
pass  the  see  and  travaille  in  straunge  landes  and  in  many  other  places.”  Evidently  in  Trevisa’s  ex¬ 
perience  children  did  not  learn  French  or  hear  it  spoken  as  a  rule  at  home  (Leach,  The  Schools  of 
Medieval  England,  196). 

In  1362-63  English  by  statute  took  the  place  of  French  in  the  pleadings  in  courts  of  law.  The 
motive  for  this  statute  was  patriotic  and  a  consequence  of  the  French  War,  although  peace  had  been 
made  between  the  two  countries  in  1360.  The  conservative  law  courts,  however,  actually  made  the 
change  slowly.  The  works  of  William  Langland,  of  the  nameless  author  of  “Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight,”  and  of  Chaucer,  to  mention  only  the  most  famous,  were  evidently  written  in  the  natural 
language  of  both  authors  and  readers. 

In  Buckinghamshire  the  East  Midland  dialect  was  spoken,  which  is  represented  to  us  by  the 
writings  of  Chaucer  (1369-80)  and  ultimately  became  the  language  of  all  England,  as  it  was  intelli¬ 
gible  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north,  while  speakers  of  the  northern  and  southern  dialects  could 
not  understand  each  other.  While  the  differences  in  local  dialects  were  much  greater  than  at  present, 
it  seems  probable  that  there  was  less  distinction  in  speech  between  class  and  class  than  there  is  now. 
Gentlemen  used  words  derived  from  the  French,  while  the  commons  preserved  the  Old  English 
equivalents,  but  there  was  probably  not  much  difference  in  accent  and  pronunciation. 

Class  distinctions  were  very  clearly  marked.  Everyone  was  expected  to  dress  as  became  his  station 
in  life;  superiors  were  served  bareheaded  and  on  bended  knee.  But  in  manner  of  living  there  was  far 
less  difference  between  the  different  ranks  of  society  than  there  is  at  present.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
had  more  to  eat  and  finer  clothes  than  the  peasant,  and  he  did  not  have  to  work  so  hard.  His  home 
was  larger  and  better  lighted,  but  in  other  respects  it  was  as  dirty  and  overcrowded  as  the  poor  man’s 
cottage,  and  contained  as  little  comfort  and  convenience.  Traveling  was  so  dangerous  as  to  be  rather 
a  burden  than  a  pleasure,  and  education  was  much  the  same  for  all  classes.  The  lord’s  children  were 
taught  an  elaborate  code  of  manners,  the  boys  learnt  the  use  of  weapons,  the  girls  embroidery,  but  in 
other  respects  the  village  children  might  be  better  taught.  One  of  the  chantry  priests  in  the  parish 
church  often  kept  a  school  there.  The  singing  school  was  for  the  youngest  children,  up  to  eight  years 
old.  They  were  taught  to  read  and  to  sing  church  music.  In  the  grammar  school  the  older  children 
were  taught  writing,  Latin  and  rhetoric. 

Noblemen’s  sons  sometimes  attended  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  but,  as  a  rule, 
not  unless  they  intended  to  enter  the  Church.  The  students  were  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  to 
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give  to  poor  scholars  was  a  recognized  form  of  charity.  The  colleges  were  founded  to  provide  food  and 
lodging  for  them  free;  bishops  and  monasteries  supported  a  certain  number  of  students  there. 

The  two  points  of  chief  importance  which  emerge  from  a  study  of  the  social  conditions  of  this 
period  are  the  establishment  of  money  as  the  normal  means  of  exchange  instead  of  the  earlier  method 
of  barter  and  service  in  kind,  and  the  great  increase  of  education  diffused  through  all  classes  of  society, 
which  disestablished  the  clergy  from  their  old  position  as  the  only  educated  body  in  an  illiterate 
society,  and  produced  a  great  increase  of  individual  thought  and  enterprise. 

Marriages  were  almost  always  arranged  by  the  parents,  or  guardians  if  the  father  was  dead.  This 
applied  alike  to  heirs  and  heiresses,  and  to  yeoman  as  well  as  to  those  of  higher  position.  After  her 
father  became  old  an  heiress  was  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  settlement,  as  though  she 
were  the  oldest  son,  the  heir.  A  typical  Delafield  marriage  settlement  is  copied  in  full  under  William4 
de  la  ffelde.  Similar  marriage  settlements  made  by  members  of  the  family  at  Westcote  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  are  referred  to  in  the  Chancery  suit  of  Richard13  Delafeld  against  the  widow 
and  daughters  of  his  brother,  Thomas.  In  a  marriage  settlement  the  land  of  the  heir  or  heiress  was 
settled  on  his  or  her  issue  in  fee  tail  or  in  fee  tail  male  with  remainder  to  the  heir  or  heiress  in  case 
of  failure  of  issue.  The  father  or  guardian  of  the  other  party  to  the  marriage  usually  paid  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  heir  or  heiress  by  way  of  purchase  of  the  marriage.  Wealthy 
yeomen  and  others  followed  the  same  system  in  the  marriages  of  younger  sons  and  daughters.  So 
in  the  case  of  Richard11  Delafeld,  younger  son  of  William,  his  father  seems  to  have  settled  on  him 
half  a  virgate  of  land  in  Waddesdon  which  was  not  already  entailed.  A  fee  tail  male  followed  in  the 
male  line,  and  it  was  this  that  Richard13  Delafeld  claimed  as  the  basis  of  his  suit  in  Chancery  in  1621, 
and  failed  to  establish.  A  widow  upon  whom  lands  had  been  settled  at  her  first  marriage  and  whose 
children  by  her  first  husband  died  before  or  after  her  second  marriage  might  thus  bring  a  landed 
estate  to  the  children  of  her  second  marriage,  for  at  the  death  of  her  children  she  as  remainderman 
would  have  received  the  estate.  As  explained  in  the  account  of  Richard9  Delafeld,  the  oldest  sons 
of  yeomen  did  not  generally  marry  until  their  fathers  were  old.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
father’s  estate  was  not  large  enough  to  divide  and  could  not,  therefore,  come  to  his  oldest  son  until 
the  father  was  old  and  wished  to  withdraw  from  its  active  management. 
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WILLIAM9  DE  LA  FFELDE  OF  WESTCOTE,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  ENGLAND 

WILLIAM6  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  John*,  William 4,  Henry 3 

His  name  appeared  in  a  Fine  Roll  (Fine  Roll:  Roll  198,  9-18  Richard  II)  of  18th  Richard  II,  1394, 
amongst  a  list  of  persons  born  in  Ireland  who  then  received  license  to  remain  in  England.  The  re¬ 
duced  reproduction  of  part  of  this  roll  shows  the  beautifully  clear  court  Iiand  in  which  it  was  written. 
This  entry  shows  that  Ireland  was  William’s  place  of  origin. 

It  gives  the  additional  information  that  William  was  then  living  in  Westcote  in  Waddesdon 
Bucks,1  and  that  he  paid  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  for  this  privilege,  this  amount  then  equaled 
one  mark.  No  wife  of  his  is  mentioned  in  the  roll,  though  wives  of  several  others  were  expressly  named 
in  other  parts  of  the  roll  as  though  they  also  had  to  obtain  leave  to  stay  in  England.  The  occasion  for 
paying  for  this  privilege  was  a  Royal  decree  (Patent  Rolls,  18  Richard  II,  Part  I,  mem.  35)  that  all 
those  born  in  Ireland  must  return  thither  before  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
all  they  possess.  In  the  Calendar  of  Carew  MS.  (Misc.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  428),  the  decree  is  abstracted  thus : 
“Proclamation  to  be  made  of  the  King’s  purpose  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  that  therefore  all  natives  of 
that  land  should  resort  thither”  (Claus,  17  Richard  II).  William  was  then  more  than  sixty  years  old 
and  was  very  properly  excused  from  returning  to  Ireland. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  the  parentage  of  William  de  la  ffelde  of  Westcote,  the  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  is  important.  He  retained  the  particles  to  his  surname,  which  indicates  that  he  came 
of  one  of  the  families  in  County  Dublin  or  Meath.  He  was  still  living  in  1399  and  had  a  son,  John,  old 
enough  to  appear  in  court  in  his  place  in  1380,  which  makes  the  probable  date  of  his  birth  about  1325 
to  1330.  He  was  a  lawyer  with  an  active  practice,  showing  that  he  had  been  well  educated  for  the 
period.  He  appeared  in  Westcote  in  1374  with  a  substantial  freehold  of  three  and  a  half  virgates  or 
more;  and,  as  he  did  not  receive  this  by  inheritance,  he  must  have  had  either  a  position  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  local  influence  that  enabled  him  to  gain  it  by  marriage,  or  brought  with  him  substantial 
wealth.  The  names  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  so  far  as  known  were  John,  Robert,  Richard  and 
William.  His  position  as  lawyer  and  his  landholdings  show  that  William  de  la  ffelde  was  not  a  wander¬ 
ing  tradesman  or  adventurer  who  settled  down  where  chance  placed  him.  He  must  have  come  on 
some  mission  or  service  which  brought  him  to  Waddesdon  or  the  neighborhood.  His  practice  as  a 
lawyer  seems  to  have  been  local  and  to  have  developed  after  he  obtained  his  freehold  there,  and  he 
did  not  in  court  matters  represent  any  of  the  great  nonresident  lords  of  manors  of  the  neighborhood, 
such  as  the  Courtenays,  the  Earls  of  Devon,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Waddesdon,  or  the  de  Bohuns, 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Hereford,  Lords  of  one  of  the  manors  in  Westcote,  or  the  Talbots,  Lords  of  part 
of  Pollicot  in  Ashendon,  or  the  Botillers,  Earls  of  Ormond,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Aylesbury,  with 
Bierton,  Hulcott  and  Twyford.  So  far  as  known,  none  of  his  clients  held  lands  in  Ireland  or  were 
interested  there. 

William  de  la  ffelde  was  the  first  named  on  the  list  of  jurors  on  the  inquisition,  dated  22  March 
1374,  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Hugh  de  Courtenay.  This  inquisition  is  quite  fully  translated  on 
a  later  page.  He  must,  therefore,  have  acquired  his  lands  at  Westcote  in  Waddesdon  before  that  date. 

In  order  to  qualify  to  serve  on  the  jury  on  this  inquisition,  he  must  then  have  had  freehold  land 
worth  at  least  40s.  per  annum.  The  entailed  property  of  his  descendants  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  taken  at  the  rates  per  acre  of  the  Courtenay  inquisitions,  would  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  value:  70  acres  arable  land  at  4d.  =  23s.  4d. ;  30  acres  of  pasture  at  2d.  =  5s.,  and  15  acres  of  meadow 
at  20d.  =  25s.,  being  a  total  of  53s.  4d.  per  annum.  This  land,  or  most  of  it,  William  had  probably 
acquired  before  March,  1374.  While  nothing  is  certainly  known  as  to  the  former  ownership  of  these 
lands,  something  may  be  inferred  from  the  hereafter  mentioned  documents  affecting  the  lands  of  his 
descendant,  Thomas  Delafeld  of  Westcote,  who  died  in  1621.  These  show  that  the  total  area  of  the 
lands  was,  including  closes,  about  120  acres  and  that  115  acres,  being  three  and  one-half  virgates,  of 
this  lay  disbursed  in  the  fields  and  meadows  of  Westcote.  Of  the  closes  one  was  called  Bate’s  Close,  and 

1  As  Westcote  and  Waddesdon  were  the  home  of  the  family  for  nearly  three  centuries,  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  the 
origin  of  these  place  names.  The  former  means  merely  the  west  cottages,  a  name  due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  they  are  about 
two  miles  west  of  Waddesdon.  The  name  occasionally  took  the  form  Weston  as  in  Geoffrey  de  Scaffide  of  Weston  (de  Banco 
Plea  Roll  343,  mem.  388  dorso).  Waddesdon  in  old  English  means  Wott’s  hill.  This  man’s  name  also  appears  in  Wottesbroc, 
which  is  in  Winchenden,  and  perhaps  in  Watbridge  which  spans  the  Wottesbroc  (English  Place  Name  Society,  Vol.  2,  p.  137, 
Mawer  and  Stenton). 
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(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  IV) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 
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Bate’s  Hook  was  one  of  the  pieces  of  ground  he  owned  in  the  fields,  while  part  of  the  meadow  was  three 
yards  called  “le  Franklin’s  lott  in  the  lott  meadow  in  the  south  field.”  Three  yards  of  meadow  were 
generally  allotted  with  three  virgates  of  arable  land.  So  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  man  named  le 
Franklin  had  owned  the  three  virgates.  Indeed,  there  was  a  family  of  substantial  yeomen  of  this 
surname  in  Westcote  who  are  last  found  mentioned  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(Appendix  89).  The  names  Bate’s  Close  and  Bate’s  Hook  suggest  that  the  remaining  half  virgate  had 
once  belonged  to  the  family  of  that  name  found  mentioned  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
as  freeholders  of  one-half  virgate  in  the  Manor  of  Westcote  owned  by  Bicester  Priory.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  however,  that  both  these  properties  were  later  held  by  men  of  other  surnames  before  Wil¬ 
liam  Delafeld  acquired  them  about  the  year  1370-72.  The  cottage  and  one  of  the  orchards  and  one 
garden  probably  belonged  with  the  Bate  half  virgate,  and  the  messuage  and  other  orchard  and  garden 
with  the  Franklin  virgates.  This  probably  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  family  until  its  extinction 
in  the  senior  male  line  with  the  death  of  Thomas  Delafeld  in  1622.  Its  approximate  location  is  shown 
on  the  reproduction  of  the  old  Elizabethan  map.  The  four  houses  shown  were  the  then  principal 
houses  of  the  place,  and  there  are  not  shown  the  smaller  houses  which  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  same 
general  neighborhood.  The  narrow  northernmost  building  was  undoubtedly  the  chapel.  The  dark 
marks  in  “Westcot  Green”  seem  to  indicate  the  ditch  around  the  site  of  what  was  probably  the 
grange  of  the  Bicester  Manor  of  Westcote,  and  the  similar  marks  in  the  square  area  further  south 
may  show  the  site  of  the  manor  house  of  the  Seyntfey  Manor,  later  held  by  Hugh  Tanner.1  Both  these 
buildings  were  gone  before  the  map  was  made,  and  neither  could,  therefore,  have  been  the  house  of 
the  Delafelds.  The  map  which  shows  the  field  names  and  is  at  the  end  of  this  work,  with  other  maps, 
places  the  former  in  the  “Great  Bury,”  and  the  latter  in  “Whitchurch  Close.”  The  traces  of  a  moat 
in  the  Little  Bury  may  indicate  the  caput  of  Nashes  Manor.  The  location  of  the  four  houses  and  the 
chapel  is  marked  “King’s  Close.”  The  name  was  perhaps  due  to  the  Nevill-de-Bohun  Manor,  in 
which  it  was  situated,  having  passed  to  King  Henry  IV.  It  may  well  be  that  the  toft  that  belonged  to 
that  manor  may  have  been  one  of  the  houses  shown  in  King’s  Close.  That  he  had  a  substantial 
property  in  1374  is  further  evidenced  by  his  having  served  twice  as  mainpernor  in  the  same  year  or 
before. 

Though  there  is  no  mention  of  William  de  la  ffelde  before  this  inquisition  of  22  March  1374,  it 
seems  very  probable  that  he  had  lived  in  Westcote,  or  been  well  known  there  for  some  years.2  He 
must  have  done  so  in  some  position  consistent  with  his  later  law  practice  and  which  would  enable  him 
to  accumulate  or  preserve  some  personal  estate.  The  property  in  Westcote  came  to  him  either  by 
purchase  or  marriage.3 * *  His  estate  went  to  his  son,  Robert,  who  was  still  living  in  1435  and  had  been 
old  enough  to  take  his  father’s  place  as  lawyer  in  1392,  so  was  probably  born  about  1370-72.  This 
Robert  was  not,  however,  required  in  1394  to  pay  for  a  license  to  remain  in  England.  He  was,  it 
therefore  seems,  born  in  England.  John,  apparently  a  son  of  William,  had  returned  to  Ireland  before 
that  date  and  so  was  not  required  to  pay  for  a  license.  John  was  still  living  in  1415,  yet  the  land 
in  Westcote  and  Waddesdon  went  to  Robert  on  his  father’s  death  before  1404.  From  these  facts 
it  seems  that  William  had  married  twice  and  that  John  was  born  in  Ireland  and  was  the  child  of  his 
first  marriage,  while  Robert  was  the  son  of  the  second  marriage  on  the  issue  of  which  the  lands  at 
Westcote  were  settled.  It  may  be  assumed  that  John  was  born  about  1355  to  1360,  for  he  took  the 
place  of  his  father,  William  de  la  ffelde,  in  a  legal  matter  in  1380. 

While  there  is  no  absolute  proof  of  the  parentage  of  this  William,  there  seem  to  be  only  two 
probable  theories:  (a)  That  he  was  identical  with  William6  de  la  ffelde,  younger  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde 


1  In  1930  Mr.  Woodman  and  Mr.  Gurney  visited  Westcote  and  examined  the  ground  endeavoring  to  find  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  buildings.  They  found  the  ground  in  King’s  Close  broken  and  irregular,  showing  that  there  had  formerly  been  build¬ 
ings  there.  In  the  Great  Bury  was  a  ditch  full  of  water  surrounding  what  had  evidently  been  the  site  of  a  building  of  some  size 
or  perhaps  several  buildings.  In  the  Little  Bury  the  evidence  was  not  so  clear,  but  in  Whitchurch  Close  was  the  remains  of  a 
ditch  and  evidence  of  a  former  building  which  may  have  been  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Near  the  Great  Bury  was  a  pond,  perhaps 
once  used  as  a  fish  pond. 

2  Unfortunately  the  inquisition  post  mortem  for  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  who  died  on  16  January  1373,  was  not  taken  till 
1380.  Had  it  been  held  in  1373  William  Delafeld  might  have  been  found  named  on  the  jury. 

3  The  giving  of  freehold  land  as  a  dowry  on  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  was  then  very  unusual;  this  was  due  to  custom  and 

to  the  fact  that  freehold  was  almost  always  entailed.  For  the  last  reason  it  was  also  difficult  to  buy  freehold  land,  for  the  entail 
could  generally  not  be  broken  but  by  an  escheat.  In  marriage  settlements,  except  in  case  of  an  heiress,  the  land  almost  always 

came  from  the  husband  while  the  wife’s  dower  was  almost  always  a  money  payment  to  the  husband's  father.  The  reverse  was, 

however,  the  case  when  the  bride  was  an  heiress,  even  though  her  father  was  still  living,  he  being  an  old  man.  For  then  she  was 
regarded  as  heiress  apparent.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  either  that  William’s  second  wife  was  or  became  an  heiress  or 
coheiress  and  so  received  the  lands  in  Westcote,  or  else  that  these  lands  were  bought  by  William  Delafield  and  settled  upon  the 
issue  of  the  second  marriage. 
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of  ffeldeston,  and  (b)  that  he  was  a  younger  son  of  Richard5  de  la  ffelde  of  Cushinstown,  Dunboyne, 
Meath.  A  brief  discussion  of  these  theories  follows:1 

(a)  There  were  at  this  time  in  the  ffeldeston  family  only  two  persons  of  the  name  mentioned  in 
Ireland  —  William,  son  of  John5  de  la  ffelde  of  Fieldstown  and  his  nephew,  William,  son  of  John6  of 
the  same  place.  The  younger  William  was  frequently  mentioned  in  Ireland  in  the  years  from  1375  to 
1390.  He  was  born  about  1348  and  seems  to  have  died  without  leaving  issue,  before  1393,  when 
Nicholas,  who  was  his  younger  brother,  obtained  seisin  of  Fieldstown.  Moreover,  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  dates  of  his  appearances  in  Ireland  with  those  of  William’s  appearances  in  Buckinghamshire 
shows  that  the  two  cannot  be  identified. 

A  natural  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  elder  William  de  la  ffelde,  who  disappeared  from  Ireland 
some  time  after  1351,  when  he  was  still  quite  a  young  man,  and  who  had  acted  there  as  an  attorney  at 
law  for  his  brother,  John,  was  the  William  de  la  ffelde,  born  in  Ireland,  who  appeared  as  an  attorney  in 
Buckinghamshire  in  1375.  In  such  case  the  fact  that  William  de  la  ffelde  of  Westcote  named  his  oldest 
son,  John,  was  to  be  expected  for  that  was  his  father’s  name.  The  choice  of  the  name  Robert  for  his 
younger  son  was  perhaps  due  to  the  circumstance  that  William,  before  he  left  Ireland,  had  tried  by 
court  action  to  sustain  his  own  title  to  lands  in  Swords,  County  Dublin,  part  of  the  estate  which  had 
originally  come  to  the  de  la  ffeldes  from  his  distinguished  great-great-granduncle,  the  celebrated 
English  and  Irish  judge  and  official  Master  Robert  de  Shardelowe. 

(b)  There  is  no  reference  in  the  surviving  records  of  Ireland  to  a  William,  son  of  Richard  de  la 
ffelde  of  Dunboyne.  Had  there  been  such,  then  this  theory  of  the  parentage  of  William  de  la  ffelde  of 
Westcote  would  be  possible. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  parentage  of  William  de  la  ffelde  in  Ireland,  there  is  in  Appendix  91 
of  this  work  a  discussion  of  known  facts  which  might  have  brought  him  to  Westcote,  Bucks. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  mention  of  this  William  in  England  is  in  an  inquisition  post  mortem 
dated  22  March  1374.2  It  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  the  printing  of  a  full  abstract. 


1  Improbable  possibilities  for  his  origin  are: 

The  several  families  of  this  surname  in  County  Louth  had  generally  dropped  the  particles  from  the  name  before  William 
came  to  Bucks,  and  the  Christian  name,  William,  was  not  used  in  those  families  nor  in  those  of  Culduff  and  Painstown.  Nor  do 
the  names  Walter  or  Reginald  appear  in  the  Bucks  family. 

It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  William  Delafeld  may  have  been  a  son  of  Robert  Held  of  Castlecorth,  Imokilly, 
County  Cork.  But  that  family  had  dropped  the  particles  from  the  surname  before  the  date  of  William’s  birth;  and  though 
County  Cork  adjoins  in  part  Tipperary  where  the  Butlers  held  their  great  estates,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  had 
any  association  with  the  Butler  family. 

2  For  some  reason  the  same  inquisition  came  up  again  in  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  II,  before  another  Escheator  and 
jurors,  most  of  whom  were  different,  but  “William  Delafeld”  was  again  the  first  juror.  Inquisition  taken  near  Aillesbury  in  the 
County  of  Bucks,  the  25th  day  of  July  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard,  before  John  Pkere  (Parker)  of  Olneye, 
Escheator  of  the  King  in  the  same  county,  by  virtue,  etc.,  upon  the  oaths  of  Willi  (sic)  Delafeld  (sic),  John  Lambone,  John 
Geny,  John  Saundres,  John  Cullercouspe  (sic),  Thomas  Doncesan,  John  Eye,  John  Colies,  Richard  Smewyn,  Walter  Crabbe, 
Geoffrey  Presteman  and  Gilbert  Bychyndon,  who  say  on  their  oaths  that  Hugh  de  Courteneye,  late  Earl  of  Devon,  held  no 
other  lands  or  tenements  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  the  day  which  he  died,  of  the  Lord  the  King  in  chief,  in  the  said  County  of 
Bucks,  but  say  that  he  held  the  Manor  of  Wottesdon  with  appurtenances  in  the  said  County  of  Bucks,  the  said  day  which  he 
died,  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holand,  knight,  to  farm  after  the  death  of  Hugh,  husband  of  the  aforesaid  Matilda,  on 
the  grant  of  the  said  Matilda  by  her  writing  to  the  said  Earl  indented,  except  the  advowson  of  the  church  to  the  said  manor  ap¬ 
pertaining,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  manor  with  appurtenances  to  the  said  Earl  and  his  heirs  for  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the 
aforesaid  Matilda,  paying  therefore  yearly  to  the  aforesaid  Matilda  for  the  whole  of  her  life  for  the  aforesaid  Manor  of  Wottes¬ 
don  and  the  Manor  of  Sutton  Courteneye  in  County  Berks,  200  marks  of  silver,  to  be  paid  at  certain  terms  in  that  writing 
between  the  aforesaid  Earl  and  Matilda  contained,  on  leave  of  the  King  on  this  obtained,  for  intent  that  Hugh  de  Courteneye, 
late  Earl  of  Devon,  gave  and  granted  the  aforesaid  Manor  of  Wottesdon  with  their  appurtenances  to  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh,  son 
of  the  aforesaid  Earl  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holand,  knight,  and  the  heirs  between  the  aforesaid  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh, 
son  of  the  aforesaid  Earl  and  Matilda,  lawfully  begotten,  and  if  the  aforesaid  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Earl, 
died  without  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  aforesaid  Matilda  lawfully  begotten,  that  then  the  aforesaid  Manor  of  Wottesdon  with  ap¬ 
purtenances  to  remain  to  the  aforesaid  Earl  and  his  heirs.  Paying,  therefore,  yearly  to  the  said  Earl  and  his  heirs  for  the  Man¬ 
ors  of  Wottesdon  and  Sutton  above  said  44  li.  16s.  of  silver,  thereof  to  have  leave  of  the  Lord  King,  and  say  that  the  aforesaid 
Hugh,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Earl,  died  without  heirs  between  him  and  the  aforesaid  Matilda,  lawfully  begotten,  and 
say  there  are  certain  buildings  within  the  said  Manor  of  Wottesdon  which  are  worth  nothing  per  annum  lastly  deducted,  and 
say  there  are  248  acres  of  arable  land  and  which  are  valued  per  annum  4  li.  2s.  8d.,  per  acre  4d.,  and  say  that  there  are  60  (sic) 
customary  tenants,  namely,  yeomanery  and  husbandry,  which  are  valued  per  annum  25s.,  per  worker  3d.  Item,  say  that  there 
are  27  acres  of  prati  which  are  valued  per  annum  4s.,  per  acre  20d.  Item,  say  there  are  27  acres  of  pasture  severally  valued  per 
annum  23s.  4d.,  per  acre  2d.  Item,  say  that  there  is  a  certain  park  with  no  underwood  and  say  that  the  pasturage  of  beasts 
within  the  said  park  is  valued  per  annum  100s.  Item,  say  that  there  is  one  windmill  that  is  valued  per  annum  20s.  Item,  say 
that  there  is  of  rent  assessed  in  the  hands  of  the  free  and  customary  tenants  there  121  li.  6s.  paid  at  the  four  yearly  terms, 
namely  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Michael,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  Easter  and  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  equal  por¬ 
tions;  and  say  that  there  is  one  church  divided  in  three  portions  of  which  each  portion  is  valued  per  annum  40  marks,  and  of 
which  said  church  so  divided  into  three  portions  the  advowson  apportioned  to  the  said  Manor  of  Wottesdon,  and  say  that  the 
said  Manor  of  Wottesdon  with  its  appurtenances  is  held  of  the  Lord  the  King  in  chief  by  knight’s  service,  and  say  that  the 
said  Earl  died. 
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“Inquisition  taken  before  John  de  Broughton,  Escheator  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  County  Bucks, 
at  Aylesbury,  the  22nd  day  of  March,  48  Edward  III  (1374),  by  the  oath  of  William  Delafeld, 
Nicholas  Hore,  Henry  Kypping,  John  fflynt,  Henry  Colleshull,  William  Knolles,  John  Lambourne, 

John  Unkele,  John  Halleman,  John  Golyye,  Thomas  Edrop,  and  -  Campionn,  who  say  that 

Hugh  de  Courtenay,  chivaler,  deceased,  held  neither  lands  nor  tenements  in  capite  the  day  he  died, 
but  they  say  that  he  held  the  Manor  of  Wodesdon  as  in  the  right  of  Maud,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Thomas  de  Holand,  late  Earl  of  Kent,  and  wife  of  the  said  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  son 
of  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon;  in  which  manor  there  are  certain  buildings  worth  nothing  per 
annum  beyond  outgoings.  Item,  they  say  there  are  300  acres  of  arable  land  there,  to  the  said  manor 
pertaining,  whereof  two  parts  are  worth  yearly  vijH  xs,  and  the  third  part  hath  no  value  because  it 
lieth  year  by  year  at  warren  and  in  common.  Item,  they  say  that  there  is  there  a  park,  pertaining 
to  the  said  manor,  whereof  the  underwood  is  of  no  value,  but  the  agistment  of  beasts  within  the  said 
park  is  worth  yearly  xls;  Item,  they  say  there  are  xx  acres  of  meadow,  worth  yearly  xx8,  price  per  acre 
xxd;  Item,  they  say  that  he  held  there  in  like  manner  xiiij* 1*  of  yearly  rent  in  the  hands  of  the  free 
and  customary  tenants,  payable  at  the  four  yearly  terms;  and  that  the  work  of  the  said  tenants 
there,  to  the  said  manor  belonging,  is  worth  yearly  xx3;  Item,  they  say  that  the  said  Hugh  held  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  the  town  of  Woddesdon,  which  extendeth  to  xxxH  yearly;  Item,  they 
say  that  the  perquisites  of  the  Court  there,  to  the  said  manor  pertaining,  are  worth  yearly  ix8; 
and  that  there  is  a  windmill  worth  xx8  yearly;  Item,  they  say  that  the  manor  aforesaid,  with  all  its 
aforesaid  appurtenances,  is  holden  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  knight’s  service;  and  that  the  said 
Hugh  died  the  20th  of  February  last  past,  and  that  Edward,  son  of  Edward,  son  of  Hugh  de  Courte¬ 
nay,  Earl  of  Devon,  is  the  next  heir  of  the  said  Hugh  deceased,  and  is  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and 
upwards”  1  (Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  35  to  51  Edward  III,  File  236,  No.  14,  1st  Nos). 

But  this  was  not  the  only  manor  held  of  the  Honor  of  Wallingford  with  which  William  was  con¬ 
nected.  On  8  August  1377,  an  inquisition  was  taken  at  Pychecote  in  Buckinghamshire  after  the  death 
of  Richard  de  Vernon,  Knight,  who  died  seised  of  the  manor,  which  was  also  a  member  of  the  Honor 
of  Wallingford,  and  “William  de  la  field”  was  again  first  juryman.  The  others  were  Richard  Horton, 

Simon  Wadford,  John  Lamborne,  -  Baron,  Senior,  Edward  Uslac,  William  ffraunkelyn,  John 

Gery,  Richard  Smewyne,  Richard  Colyn,  Walter  Baron  and  John  Younge  (Idem,  1  Richard  II,  File 
3,  No.  38).  On  6  May  1379,  a  writ  was  directed  to  the  Escheator  for  Buckinghamshire:  “To  assign 
the  dower  of  Juliana,  who  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Vernon,  Knight,  deceased,  in  the  Manor  of 
Pychecote,  which  the  said  Richard  held  of  the  heirs  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  late  Earl  of  Essex  and 
Hereford,  deceased,  by  knight’s  service,  the  said  Juliana  being  a  minor  in  the  King’s  custody,  and 
the  custody  of  the  said  manor  having  been  committed  to  our  beloved  uncle,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,”  and  on  the  following  May  24th,  at  the  assignment  to  Juliana  of  her  dower,  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  it  was  made  “in  the  presence  of  Hugh  Tannere  and  William  Dallefeld,  attorneys  of  our 
lord  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,”  and  of  the  said  Juliana,  John  Birmyngham,  chivalier,  Walter  Grun- 
ford  and  others  (Idem,  Richard  II,  File  6,  No.  52). 2 

Yet  a  third  neighboring  manor,  that  of  Westcote,  was  also  held  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun  as  of  the 
Honor  of  Wallingford.  This  appears  from  an  inquisition  ad  melius  inquirendum  taken  at  Aylesbury 
on  18  April  1380,  about  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  de  Bohun,  whereby  it  was  found  that,  after 
the  death  on  16  January  1373  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  Essex,  and  after  the 
death  of  Joan,  wife  of  Robert  Lardiner,  the  life  tenant,  about  half  a  year  later,  the  Black  Prince  “took 
the  manor  into  his  hands  for  a  year,  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  Eleanor  and  Mary,  daughters  and 
coheiresses  of  the  said  Earl,  when  Thomas,  Duke  (at  the  time  Earl)  of  Buckingham,  occupied  the  said 
lands  in  right  of  said  Eleanor,  his  wife”  (Idem,  3  Richard  II,  No.  12) ,3 

And  that  Edward,  son  of  Edward  (sic)  Courteneye,  son  of  the  said  Earl,  is  kinsman  and  next  heir  of  the  said  Earl  and  is 
aged  20  years  and  more,  and  say  that  the  aforesaid  Hugh,  late  Earl  of  Devon,  held  no  other  lands  or  tenements  knight’s  fees  or 
advowson  of  churches  in  his  demesne  nor  in  service  the  said  day  which  he  died  in  the  said  County  of  Bucks,  which  are  to  be 
valued.  In  witness  whereof  the  jurors  aforesaid  to  this  Inquisition  have  put  their  seals. 

1  When  originally  made  these  inquisitions  post  mortem  were  executed  by  the  jurors  who  affixed  their  seals.  These  seals  were 
placed  on  tabs  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  parchment,  as  was  customary  in  those  times.  The  tabs  and  seals  added  to  the  bulk  of 
the  documents  and  made  them  more  difficult  to  file.  They  were,  therefore,  after  a  time  cut  off  and  are  no  longer  to  be  found. 

2  The  Manor  of  Pychecote  adjoined  that  of  Waddesdon,  and  the  heirs  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  who  died  on  16  January 
1373,  were  his  two  infant  daughters,  Eleanor  and  Mary.  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III,  who  created  him 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  married  in  1374  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
who  afterwards  became  King  Henry  IV,  married  in  1380  Mary  de  Bohun,  the  other  coheiress. 

In  Pipe  Roll  223,  1  Richard  II,  it  appears  that  Walter  Craunford,  the  King’s  Escheator  for  Beds  and  Bucks,  was  not 
then  owing  £20  for  the  issues  of  the  Manor  of  Pychecot,  which  Richard  de  Vernon,  Knt.,  held  of  the  heir  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  late  Earl  of  Hereford. 

3  Hugh  de  Courtenay  held  this  manor  in  right  of  his  wife,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  to  whom 
it  had  been  given  in  February,  1365,  in  frankmarriage  by  Hugh’s  grandfather,  also  named  Hugh,  being  the  Earl  of  Devon. 
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After  his  appearance  on  the  inquisition  post  mortem  of  1374  he,  William,  is  next  found  mentioned 
in  the  Exchequer  Memoranda  Rolls  of  England  (Lord  Treasurer’s  Remembrancer)  in  an  account  of 
Fines  from  11  June  to  1  September,  48  Edward  III,  1374,  before  Fulk  de  Bermingham,  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  was  there  called  William  de  la  ffelde,  and  fined  twice,  once  with  William  Bogulf  for  failure 
to  produce  John  Selk  whom  they  had  mainprised,  and  once  with  John  Selk  for  failure  to  produce 
John  Gybbes.  In  both  cases  the  fine  was  two  pence.  John  Silk  was  an  attorney  at  law  whose  name 
often  appeared  as  such  in  the  de  Banco  Plea  Rolls  (Roll  149  L.T.R.,  Hilary,  51  Edward  III).  He,  as 
already  stated,  had  become  an  attorney  at  law *  1  and  was  frequently  mentioned  in  and  after  1375  in 
the  de  Banco  Plea  Rolls  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  showing  that  he  had  by  then  reached  a 
standing  as  a  lawyer  which  took  him  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Westminster  to  plead  and 
try  his  cases.  Before  and  after  this  date  he  had  practiced  at  the  Courts  of  Assize,  etc.,  held 
in  Buckinghamshire,  but  unfortunately  the  rolls  are  lost.  The  first  mention  of  him  in  the  de  Banco 
Rolls  is  in  49  Edward  III,  1375,  his  client  being  Simon  Darches,2  Lord  of  Eythrop  and  Ashendon,  the 
action  being  one  of  debt  for  six  pounds,  nineteen  shillings  and  eight  pence  against  the  “executors  of 
the  testament  of  John,  son  of  Alan  Darches.” 

Two  years  later  he  represented  the  same  client  in  an  action  concerning  another  estate  which  is 
reported  as  follows  (Idem,  Edward  III,  Roll  465,  mem.  167  Easter,  51  Edward  III):  “Bucks:  John 
Elys  of  Over  Wychendon  and  Alice,  his  wife,  were  attached  to  answer  unto  Simon  Darches,  executor 
of  the  testament  of  Alice  Senlys,  of  a  plea  wherefore  they,  with  force  and  arms,  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  said  Alice,  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  being  in  the  custody  of  the  said  executor  at  Halugh- 
ton,  did  take  and  carry  away  in  retardation  of  the  executing  of  the  said  testament.  And  the  said 
Simon,  by  William  de  la  field,  his  attorney,  complaineth  that  the  said  John  Elys  and  Alice,  his  wife, 
on  Monday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  38th  year  of  the  present  King,  with  force 
and  arms,  namely,  with  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  Alice  Senlys, 
namely,  two  silver  cups,  four  masers,  and  other  household  utensils  did  take,  etc.  The  said  John 
and  Alice  say  they  are  not  guilty,  and  they  are  mainprised  by  Martin  Coupere,  Bartholomew  Ald- 
ryngton,  Roger  Knolles  and  Thomas  Hog  of  the  county  Bucks.” 

William  Delafeld  continued  to  represent  this  client  in  a  number  of  legal  matters  for  many  years, 
the  last  instance  being  in  1388,  when  Simon  Darches  by  William  Delafeld  brought  an  action  against 
John  Jenkyn  of  Northmershton  for  a  trespass  at  Ovyng  (Idem,  Roll  510,  mem.  27). 

In  Easter  Term,  1377,  he  was  one  of  those  who  became  mainpernor  (Idem,  Roll  465,  mem.  444, 
Easter,  51  Edward  III)  for  John  Lambourne,  member  of  the  old  and  well-known  family  of  that  name 
who  lived  in  Waddesdon,  defendant  in  an  action  of  account.  The  next  year  being  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II,  1377,  he  was  attorney  for  Hugh  Tannere  in  an  action  against  John  Bynseye 
for  a  trespass  at  Westcote  (Idem,  Roll  468,  mem.  185),  and  also  for  Hugh  Tannere  3  and  Walter 

Waddesdon  was  a  manor  within  the  Honor  of  Wallingford,  which  was  held  by  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the 
Black  Prince.  As  the  Black  Prince  had  married,  in  1361,  Joan,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  widow  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of 
Kent,  he  was  the  stepfather  to  Maud,  wife  of  this  Hugh  de  Courtenay.  This  Maud,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Courtnenay,  was  not  only 
the  stepdaughter  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  but  also  both  her  mother,  Joan,  and  her  stepfather  were  second  cousins  of 
Maud  of  Lancaster,  in  whose  service  Nicholas  Gernon  was  prominent. 

1  Pollock  and  Maitland  in  their  History  of  the  English  Law  write,  “By  1292  practitioners  had  acquired  an  exclusive  right 
to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  others.  In  that  year  King  Edward  directed  his  justices  to  provide  for  every  county  a  sufficient 
number  of  attorneys  and  apprentices  ...  so  that  King  and  people  might  be  well  served”  (Vol.  1,  p.  190). 

2  This  Simon  Darches  had  a  large  estate  in  and  near  Waddesdon.  In  1378  he  held  three  knight’s  fees  in  Edrop,  Cranwell, 
Ham,  and  Ashendon  (Chan.  Inq.  Post  Mortem,  Richard  II,  file  7,  No.  57,  mem.  21).  He  was  fined  no  less  than  four  times  for 
not  assuming  the  order  of  knighthood  (Pipe  Rolls  218,  223,  237  and  255). 

3  Hugh  Tanner  or  le  Tannere  of  Westcote  was  another  of  William’s  clients  whose  name  appeared  quite  frequently. 
Walter  Craunford  and  Hugh  Tannere  had  both  appeared  in  the  Forest  Proceedings  relating  to  Bernewode  as  early  as  1363 
(Exch.  T.R.  Nos.  4,  293,  294,  295),  in  which  the  former  was  one  of  the  regarders  and  the  latter  was  one  of  the  foresters,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  still  held  in  43-44  Edward  III,  when  Hugh  Tanner,  one  of  the  King’s  foresters,  granted  to  John  Claydon  of  Oakley  all 
the  lands  and  tenements  which  he  held  by  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  Roger  le  Warde  of  Oakley  by  deed  dated  at  Brehull  on 
Thursday,  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Parochial  Antiquities,  by  White  Kennett,  Vol.  II,  p.  147).  In  1371  (Exch.  T.R. 
Nos.  296,  297)  Hugh  Tannere  had  been  advanced  and  was  locum  tenens  of  Edmund  atte  Pole,  or  de  la  Pole,  keeper  of  the 
forest,  a  position  which  he  still  held  in  1376  (Exch.  T.R.  No.  9)  when  Walter  Craunford  appeared  among  the  vereders. 

This  position  had  previously  been  held  by  one  of  Hugh’s  neighbors,  for  in  37-38  Edward  III,  an  inquisition  was  taken  at 
Brehull  of  the  state  of  the  forest  of  Bernwode,  and  the  trespasses  committed  in  it  on  the  oaths  of  Robert  D’arches,  locum 
tenentis,  Johannis  Appulby,  custodian  of  the  said  forest,  Hugh  Tanner,  Henry  Heye,  William  Mersh  and  John  Woton,  foresters, 
and  Edmund  Bruyn  (probably  of  Blakgrove),  viridar  (Parochial  Antiquities  by  White  Kennett,  Vol.  II,  p.  139;  Exch.  T.R. 
No.  293). 

In  1364  this  Robert  Darches  also  served  as  one  of  the  foresters  with  Hugh  Tanner  and  others.  Inquisition  made  at  Brehull 
on  the  Thursday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Lambert,  38  Edward  III,  before  Peter  atte  Wode,  locum  tenens  of  the  keeper  of  the 
King’s  forests  south  of  Trent,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Forest  of  Bernewode  in  County  Bucks,  by  the  oath  of  John  Appulby, 
keeper  of  the  forest  aforesaid,  Robert  Darches,  Hugh  le  Tannere,  John  Wrench,  William  Person,  Henry  Heye,  William  Mersh, 
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Craunford,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Doddershall,  in  an  action  of  debt  against  William  Darches  (Idem, 
Rolls  468,  mem.  207,  and  469,  mem.  87),  perhaps  of  Worminghall  and  evidently  a  relative  of  his  client 
Simon  Darches.  Hugh  probably  died  about  the  year  1392  when  John  Tannere  witnessed  a  deed  at 
Walton  and  certainly  before  1396,  for  in  that  year  “William  Delafeld  and  John  Tannere  of  West- 
cote”  were  sued  for  a  debt  of  16  marks  by  John  de  Corbrigge  (Idem,  Roll  544,  mem.  533).  And 
in  the  following  year  occurred  the  entry:  “Bucks.  Walter  Bozonn  proffers  himself  against  John 
Tannere  of  a  plea  of  50  acres  of  land,  20s.  rent  and  the  third  part  of  one  messuage  in  Westcote  and 
Northmerston,  which  he  claims  as  his  right  against  the  said  John  and  Matilda,  his  wife,  and  in  which 
the  said  Matilda  has  no  ingress  save  after  the  demise  which  Edmund  Peverell,  former  husband  of 
Margaret  Bozonn,  mother  of  the  said  Walter,  who  is  her  heir,  made  thereof  to  Hugh  Tannere.  Ma¬ 
tilda  calls  to  warranty  Simon  Darches,  William  Newbolt,  clerk,  and  William  Freeman,  clerk.  The 
suit  is  remitted  to  a  further  day”  (Idem,  Roll  549  mem.  251,  Easter,  21  Richard  II).  He  was  also  at¬ 
torney  for  Hugh  Tannere  in  an  action  for  debt  against  John  Maynard  (Idem,  Roll  469,  mem.  58) 
and  for  Hugh  Tannere  and  Walter  Craunford  in  a  similar  action  against  John  Southcote  (Idem,  Roll 
476,  mem.  255). 

Walter  Craunford *  1  was  also  a  prominent  man;  besides  the  mentions  of  him  in  1363  and  1376  in  the 
forestry  proceedings,  as  a  regarder,  he  was  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Dodershall,  also  the  King’s  Escheator 

John  Waton,  foresters,  Richard  Durant,  Walter  Portreve,  vereders,  Nicholas  le  Barn,  Thomas  Stutevill,  John  Billyngdon, 
Richard  Billyngdon,  John  Peekes,  Laurence  Sayot,  William  Kybald,  Thomas  le  Beak,  John  Asebrok,  William  Baron,  Richard 
le  Meleward,  regarders,  etc.  On  30  July  1351,  “Robert  Darches  of  Crondewall’’  had  acknowledged  a  debt  of  sixteen  marks 
to  brother  Peter  de  ffalco,  Prior  of  Okeburn,  which  was  charged  on  his  lands  and  chattels  in  County  Buckingham  (Calendar 
of  Close  Rolls,  25  Edward  III  p.  377). 

Evidently  it  was  the  principal  forester  who  became  locum  tenens  for  the  keeper  of  the  forest.  A  forester  seems  to  have 
been  continuously  employed  in  his  work.  He  was  not  like  a  vereder  or  a  regarder  who  was  occasionally  called  for  a  view  or  a 
swanmote.  (A  court  formerly  held  before  the  foresters  and  vereders;  —  three  times  yearly  after  the  enactment  of  the  Charta 
de  Foresta). 

Meanwhile,  in  1364,  Hugh  Tannere  had  had  a  royal  grant  of  wages  (Patent  Rolls  270,  mem.  1)  of  six  pence  a  day.  The 
Lord  Treasurer’s  accounts  show  him  receiving  wages  from  the  Crown  in  1369.  And  it  appears  from  the  Pipe  Rolls  that  these 
wages  amounting  to  £9  2s.  6d.  were  paid  him  regularly  every  year  until  1373.  In  the  next  year  he  and  Richard  Basset  appeared 
as  King’s  bowman  at  the  same  wages,  a  position  they  held  until  1376.  Meanwhile,  in  1372,  a  Hugh  Tannere  (probably  he  of 
Leyton  Busard)  had  received  two  profits  amounting  to  £6  for  which  he  was  made  to  account  at  various  times  until  1377. 

In  1378  Hugh  Tanner  of  Westcote  granted  to  John  Southcote  of  Bishopstone  all  his  lands,  etc.,  in  Hartwell  and  Stone 
which  he  had  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  Simon  Darches  of  Ethrop  and  among  the  witnesses  were  Simon  Darches  and  Walter 
Craunford  (Hartwell  Muniments).  In  1383  this  man  paid  to  the  Exchequer  on  behalf  of  John  Wydeville,  the  Sheriff  of  Beds 
and  Bucks,  a  sum  of  twenty  pounds  of  the  issues  of  those  counties  (Receipt  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  Roll  556,  Easter,  7 
Richard  II).  In  1386  a  Hugh  Tannere  of  Leyghton  Busard  appeared  and  had  to  account  for  40s.  received  from  a  felon  who 
was  hanged.  This  matter  continued  on  the  Pipe  Rolls  until  1396.  This  was  perhaps  not  the  same  Hugh  Tannere.  Hugh  Tannere, 
however,  had  been  promoted  again,  for  in  1384,  1385,  1390  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  7,  8  and  14  Richard  II)  he  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Patent  Rolls  as  one  of  the  King’s  Serjeants  at  Arms.  As  heretofore  stated,  he  was  dead  before  1396,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Tanner.  Beside  the  mentions  in  the  text  of  John  Tanner  and  Matilda,  his  wife,  as  clients  of  William 
Delafeld,  they  again  appeared  in  a  fine  of  Michaelmas  Term,  4  Henry  IV,  1402,  between  John  Burbache  of  Tettsbury,  Junior, 
Querent  and  John  Tannere  of  Westcote  and  Maud,  his  wife,  deforciants,  concerning  two  messuages,  eight  tofts,  200  acres  of 
land,  twenty  acres  of  meadow,  fourteen  pence  rent  and  the  rents  of  one  pound  of  pepper  and  of  one  rose,  with  their  appur¬ 
tenances  in  Westcote;  the  right  of  John  Burbache,  consideration  100  marks.  Apparently,  this  was  the  sale  by  John  Tanner 
of  his  ancestral  estate  in  Westcote,  for  the  family  are  not  again  mentioned  there.  Probably  Hugh  Tanner  had  succeeded  to 
the  Seyntfey  lands  in  Westcote.  For  this  was  a  large  holding,  and  the  rents  of  one  pound  of  pepper  and  of  one  rose  indicate 
an  ancient  estate. 

1  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Craunford  who  is  mentioned  in  1361,  and  who  was  the  son  of  Walter  Craunford,  and  perhaps 
the  son  born  14  April  1312,  mentioned  in  his  father’s  deposition  in  1333  (Inq.  Post  Mortem  No.  538,  7  Edward  III)  Walter 
Craunford,  the  father,  was  according  to  the  same  deposition  born  in  1273,  and  was  the  son  of  Robert  Craunford,  Lord  of 
Dodershall,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Graunt  of  Bierton,  next  Aylesbury,  as  appears  from  an  ancient  noti¬ 
fication  in  the  author’s  possession,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

“Notification  to  all  men  by  Fulk  de  Penebrugg,  Edmund  de  Mussendene  (of  Great  Missenden,  Swanbourne  and  Quainton), 
Thomas  Gyffard  (of  Twyford),  John  Neyrnuyt  (of  Pitstone,  Fleet  Marston,  Blackgrove  in  Waddesdon),  John  Chastylonn 
(of  Thornton),  knights,  Richard  Neyrnuyt,  Thomas  Durrant  (of  Padbury  and  Bourton),  John  Verney  (of  Fleet  Marston),  John 
att  Brock  (of  North  Marston),  William  Arches  (of  Cranwell  in  Waddesdon),  Thomas  Lovedene  (of  Long  Crendon),  John 
Berewell  (of  Wotton  Underwood),  Henry  Merstone  (of  Aston  Abbotts),  John  Bartone  (of  Long  Crendon  and  Barton  Harts¬ 
horn),  John  Beek  (of  Shipton  Lee  in  Quainton),  William  Baron  (of  Aston  Abbotts),  Richard  Colyns  (of  North  Marston), 
Richard  Malet  (of  Quainton),  William  Jaket,  William  Fraunkleyn  (of  Over  Winchendon),  John  Gery  (of  Waddesdon),  John 
Colles,  John  Pymme  and  John  Rolues  (of  Burcot),  that  they  have  made  diligent  inquiry  concerning  the  consanguinity  of 
John  Rame,  son  of  William  Graunt  of  Bertone,  next  Aylesbury,  and  Walter  Grauntfort,  Lord  of  Dodurshull,  and  have  found 
that  a  certain  William  Graunt  of  Bertone  had  two  sons,  John  and  Walter,  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  whom  Robert  Graunt¬ 
fort,  Lord  of  Dodurshull,  married,  and  of  her  begot  one  son,  Walter  Grauntford,  afterwards  Lord  of  Dodurshull,  which  Walter 
had  a  son  who  succeeded  his  father,  and  Robert  had  a  son,  Walter,  who  now  claims  the  inheritance  of  Rame  as  next  heir  to 
the  said  John  Graunt,  13  Dec.,  16  Richard  II,”  1392.  The  seals  on  this  document  are  on  tabs  in  the  usual  way,  generally  three 
on  a  tab.  The  armorial  seals  are  intermixed  with  the  others  and  evidently  they  were  not  affixed  in  the  same  order  as  the  names 
appear  in  the  body  of  the  document.  There  are  armorial  seals  for  the  first  five,  who  are  designated  knights  in  the  list,  and 
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(Pipe  Roll  223)  for  Bucks  and  Beds  in  1377,  and  a  wealthy  and  active  man.  On  January  15,  1389, 
Thomas  Coneley,  John  Thame,  William  de  la  ffelde  and  John  James,  all  of  Buckinghamshire,  went 
pledge  in  Chancery  at  Westminster  that  Walter  Cranforde  would  do  no  hurt  to  Margaret,  mother  of 
John  Hampton,  or  to  her  men  or  servants  (Close  Rolls  1389,  mem.  27  d),  and  in  1384  “William  Stretle 
of  Curalowe  against  John  Claydon  of  Dodyngton  of  a  plea  of  debt.  Walter  Craunford  of  Dodurshall, 
William  Craunford  of  Aylesbury,  William  de  la  ffeld  of  Westcote  and  John  Maundevyll  of  Swanborn 
mainprize  the  said  John”  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  494,  mem.  97).  The  last  mention  of  him  in  connection 
with  William  de  la  ffelde  is  in  1393  (Pipe  Roll  239,  17  Richard  II),  when  it  appeared  that  he  owed 
40d.  fine  for  not  having  William  Barton,  clerk,  at  the  day  given  to  him  to  answer  for  a  certain  con¬ 
tempt  and  trespass;  by  the  pledge  of  William  de  la  ffelde  and  John  Craunford  as  in  the  roll  for  County 
Stafford. 

In  1380  he  was  attorney  for  Alan  fitz  Pieres  of  Crendon  in  an  action  of  distraint  against  John 
Child  of  Crendon  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  478,  mem.  58),  and  the  following  year  brought  action  on  behalf 
of  Agnes  Grenvyll  of  Wotton  against  John  Scot  of  Hadneham  for  a  trespass  (Idem,  Roll  480,  mem. 
209).  The  following  entry  refers  to  a  curious  legal  practice  of  the  time  “William  Blessed  and  Hugh 
Chirbury  were  summoned  to  answer  unto  John  Waton  of  Studley  of  a  plea  of  debt.  They  are  granted 
their  law  and  put  in  as  pledges  thereof  William  de  Thorp  and  William  Delafeld”  (Idem,  Roll  480, 
mem.  204).*  1  In  1387  John  ffraunkeleyn  of  Wetton  was  sued  by  William  Carter  of  Burton  for  a  trespass 
at  Borstall.  William  Delafeld,  Robert  atte  fforde,  Henry  Hughenden  and  John  Rous  mainprized  John 
(Idem,  Roll  508,  mem.  74). 

William’s  practice  was  not,  however,  confined  to  Buckinghamshire  clients.  In  1378  he  was  attorney 
for  Nicholas  Tourseye  of  Thame,  Oxon,  who  sued  Marieta,  widow  and  executrix  of  Richard  Hard- 
wyk,  and  John  James  of  Wotton  under  Bernewode  for  a  debt  (Idem,  Rolls  471,  mem.  150;  472,  mems. 
90  and  358),  and  in  1382  he  was  mainpernor  for  William  Chapel  of  Briddesthorne,  Bucks,  the  plaintiff 
in  an  action  recorded  as  from  Oxon,  his  name  being  spelled  “William  del  ffelde”  (Idem,  Roll  481, 
mem.  49).  On  November  4,  1379,  he  was  one  of  the  mainpernors  in  Bedfordshire  for  Richard  Jurvell 
in  an  action  from  Bedfordshire  (Idem,  Roll  475,  mem.  134),  his  name  being  spelled  “William  de  la 
ffelde.”  So  also  in  1386,  from  the  same  county,  as  “William  Delafeld,”  he  was  a  mainpernor  for 
Richard,  Clerk  of  Aston  Molyns  (Idem,  Roll  503,  mem.  206).  In  1380  Thomas  de  Ware  of  London, 
ismonger,  sued  William  fferour  of  Aylesbury  with  others  for  debts  of  forty  shillings  each.  He  did  not 
come  and  was  outlawed,  but  obtained  “King’s  letters  patent  pardoning  his  outlawry,  provided  he 
stand  right  here.  And  John  Rous,  William  de  la  ffeld,  William  Thorp  and  William  Clench  undertake 
to  have  him  here  in  the  Octaves  of  St.  Michael”  (Idem,  Roll  479,  mem.  490).  The  mainpernors  were 
well-known  Buckinghamshire  lawyers.  In  1381  he  was  one  of  the  mainpernors  for  William  Large  of 
Aylesbury  for  his  appearance  in  London  to  answer  in  a  suit  for  one  hundred  shillings  debt  (Idem, 
Roll  481,  mem.  289).  But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  retainers  was:  “London.  Walter  Wym- 
bervyle  was  summoned  to  answer  Thomas  Mynde  of  a  plea  that  he  render  unto  him  £40  which  he 
owes  unto  him  and  unjustly  retains.  And  thereupon  Thomas  says  that,  whereas  the  said  Walter  on  the 
ffriday  after  the  ffeast  of  Corpus  Cristi,  anno  4,  at  London  granted  that  if  he  the  said  Thomas  should 
surrender  unto  him  the  said  Walter  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  the  estate  that  he  had  on  the  assignment  of 
Lucy,  late  his  wife,  in  one  messuage  and  one  carucate  of  land  in  Whitchurche,  Ouvying  and  North- 
merston,  which  the  said  Walter  and  Agnes  had  demised  to  the  said  Lucy  for  the  term  of  their  lives, 
then  Walter  should  pay  to  Thomas  £40.  Thomas  surrendered  the  premises  on  the  Saturday  after  the 
ffeast  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  same  year,  but  Walter  has  not  yet  paid  the  money.  And  Walter  comes 
and  says  that  he  is  not  bound  in  the  £40,  and  this  he  is  prepared  to  defend  against  him  and  any  his 

probably  also  for  the  first  five  names  following  on  the  list.  Of  the  last  five  two  are,  however,  missing,  namely,  those  of  Richard 
Neyrnuit  and  William  Arches.  They  were  probably  among  the  broken  seals,  for  out  of  twenty-four  names  fourteen  legible 
seals  only  remain.  These  were:  Barry  of  six  .  .  .  and  sable  for  de  Penebrugge;  three  lions  passant  regard  for  Gyffard;  a  cross 
engrailed  in  the  dexter  quarter  a  Cornish  dough  for  de  Mussendene;  a  lion  passant  crowned  between  five  crosses  crosslet 
for  Chastylonn;  a  cross  charged  with  five  mullets  for  Verney;  a  lion’s  tail  erased  for  atte  Brock;  billety  a  lion  rampant  for 
Neyrnuit;  a  chevron  between  three  bugle  horns  for  Durraunt;  and  the  following  not  armorial:  a  crowned  I  between  two  ears 
of  wheat  erect;  an  R  between  two  ears  of  wheat  erect;  an  I  R  followed  by  an  ear  of  wheat  reversed,  probably  for  John  Rolves; 
a  W  over  a  swan;  a  squirrel  with  bushy  tail  over  back;  a  curious  key  with  complicated  handle;  a  lion  rampant  in  a  circle,  legend 
“sum  leo  fortis.”  The  crowned  I  and  the  lion  rampant  and  legend  are  identical  with  two  of  the  seals  on  the  document  of  1395 
hereafter  quoted. 

A  careful  search  of  the  muniments  at  Doddershall  Park  and  elsewhere  does  not  indicate  that  the  Craunfords  had  ever 
owned  lands  in  Westcote.  This  makes  it  improbable  that  William  Delafeld  got  his  lands  from  them. 

1  The  wager  of  law  was  a  mode  of  trial  in  an  action  of  debt  on  a  simple  contract  whereby  the  defendant  might  discharge 
himself  by  taking  an  oath  that  he  did  not  owe  the  plaintiff  anything.  But  this  required  also  that  he  bring  with  him  eleven 
of  his  neighbors,  called  compurgators,  who  testified  on  oath  that  they  believed  in  their  consciences  that  defendant  declared 
the  truth. 
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suit  whatsoever.  Therefore,  it  is  considered  that  Walter  shall  wage  his  law.  Pledges  of  law,  William 
Delafeld  and  Richard  Bylyndon”  (Idem,  Roll  483,  mem.  243).  The  same  suit  came  up  a  year  later 
and  the  names  of  the  pledges  of  law  were  then  spelled  “William  Dalafeld’’  and  “Richard  Bilyndon” 
(Idem,  Roll  487,  mem.  107).  The  places  mentioned  are  in  Buckinghamshire. 

In  1382  William  was  himself  a  plaintiff  and  was  described  “William  Delafeld  and  John  Culle- 
cuppe  of  Wattesdon,” *  1  who  by  William  Thorp,  their  attorney,  brought  an  action  against  Thomas 
Trendele  of  Wendover,  carpenter,  for  a  debt  (Idem,  Roll  487,  mem.  482).  In  the  following  year 
he  appeared  as  mainpernor  in  a  case  and  was  called  “  William  de  la  field  of  Westcote”  (Idem,  Roll 
494,  mem.  97).  On  June  20,  1395,  “William  Delaffeld  of  Westcote,  James  Broun  of  Stepul  Claydone 
and  Richard  Malet  of  Quainton,  clerk,”  were  the  feoffees  to  uses  for  John  Beek,  the  elder,  of 
Dodershall  of  lands  in  “Quentone,  Asshedone,  and  Blaggrave.”  and  a  messuage  called  Scottes  in 
Dodershall,  which  they  had  of  the  gift  of  the  said  John  Beek,  the  witnesses  being  “Walter  Graunt- 
ford,  William  Arches,  John  Verney,  William  Baron  and  William  Jaket”  (Muniments  at  Dodershall 
Park).2 3  In  1382  he  was  attorney  for  this  John  Beek  and  for  Thomas  Beek  of  Dodershall  in  several 
actions  (de  Banco  Plea  Rolls  488,  mems.  3,  312,  342;  489,  mems.  26,  99).  The  entry  “Nicholas  atte 
Brugge  by  William  Delafeld,  his  attorney,  against  Henry  Berkhamstede  of  a  plea  of  trespass  at 
Pychelesthorne  ”  (Idem,  Roll  488,  mem.  268)  well  illustrates  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  French  parti¬ 
cles  in  proper  names.  In  1383  William  Bryan  of  Blackgrove  by  William  Delafeld,  his  attorney, 
brought  an  action  of  debt  against  Thomas  Twechann  of  Over  Wynchyndon  (Idem,  Roll  491,  mem. 
399).  John  Lambourne  of  Woddesdon  also  frequently  retained  him.  One  of  the  last  entries  relating  to 
him  on  the  de  Banco  Rolls  (Idem,  Roll  522,  mem.  400)  is  dated  Trinity  Term,  14-15  Richard  II, 
1391,  and  states  that  William  Rolves  of  Burcot  gives  to  the  King  half  a  mark  by  the  pledge  of 
“William  Delafeld  ”  and  John  Walssh  of  the  County  of  Bucks  for  license  of  concord  with  John  Culcop, 
senior,  of  a  plea  of  covenant  of  a  tenement  in  Burcot.  The  same  conveyance  appears  in  Early  Fines 
(Feet  of  Fines,  Case  21,  Files  101-113).  The  name  is  there  spelled  “William  de  la  ffelde.”  He  was  still 
practicing  as  attorney  in  1391,  when  he  represented  John  Coupere  of  Wodeston  in  an  action  against 


1  John  Culcop  appeared  later  as  one  of  William’s  clients.  The  John  Culcop,  Vicar  of  Steventon,  Beds.,  who  was  presented 
in  1395  to  the  Church  of  Chivesfield  in  Lincolnshire  was  perhaps  his  son  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1391-96,  p.  620). 

2  This  instrument  may  be  translated  as  follows : 

“  Know  all  men,  present  and  to  come,  that  we,  William  Deleffeld  of  Westcote,  James  Brown  of  Stepulclaydone,  and  Richard 
Malet  of  Quenton,  clerk,  have  given,  granted  and  by  this  our  present  charter  confirmed,  to  John  Beek  of  Dodurshull,  the 
elder,  all  those  tenements,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  rents  and  services,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  in  Quentone,  Asshe¬ 
done,  and  Blaggrave,  and  a  messuage  called  Scottes  with  its  appurtenances  in  Dodurshull  —  which  we  had  of  the  gift  and 
feoffment  of  the  aforesaid  John  Beek,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  the  aforesaid  lands  and  tenements,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures, 
rents  and  services,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  to  the  aforesaid  John  Beek,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  of  the  chief  lords 
of  those  fees,  by  the  services  therefor  owed  and  of  right  accustomed.  In  witness  of  which  matter  to  this  our  present  charter 
we  have  set  our  seals,  these  men  being  witnesses:  Walter  Grauntford,  William  Arches,  John  Verney,  William  Baron,  William 
Jaket,  and  others.  Given  at  Quenton,  on  the  Sunday  next  before  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the  19th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard,  the  second,  after  the  Conquest.” 

Three  seals  in  red  wax: 

(1)  The  Crowned  letter  I  in  a  circle  (for  Saint  John).  Diameter  of  impression  9/16". 

(2)  A  lion  rampant  in  a  circle.  Legend  in  Lombardic  capitals,  SVM  LEO  FORTIS.  Diameter  of  impression  3/4". 

(3)  A  six-pointed  star,  incised,  with  projecting  centre,  within  a  double  circle  marked  off  by  lines  into  small  equal  com¬ 
partments.  Diameter  of  impression  j/j". 

All  these  are  ordinary  conventional  seals,  such  as  were  in  use  in  the  offices  of  scriveners.  The  first  is  very  common,  and  is 
used  again  on  Tuesday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Agatha,  18  Richard  II,  by  Hugh  le  Hewe,  the  elder,  of  Dodershulle;  and  also 
in  the  instrument  stated  in  the  note  on  Walter  Craunford  above.  The  second  is  also  found  at  Hartwell  House,  attached  to  a 
deed  of  8  June  1361  for  John  de  Gorney,  the  younger. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  King’s  reign  began  on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  date  of  the  above  deed  is  ambiguous.  Strictly  the 
Sunday  before  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  King’s  nineteenth  regnal  year  would  be  18  June  1396;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  what  was  meant  was  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  day,  falling  on  the  third  day  after  the  beginning  of  the 
same  regnal  year,  i.e.,  the  Sunday  before  24  June  1395,  that  is  to  say  Sunday,  20  June  1395,  which  was  actually  in  the  King’s 
eighteenth  regnal  year.  Probably  all  three  seals  were  attached  at  the  lawyer’s  or  scrivener’s  office,  and  since  William  Delafeld 
was  himself  a  lawyer,  they  may  all  have  been  his  property,  and  the  deed  written  at  his  office. 

All  three  seal-tabs  have  been  cut  from  a  similar  feoffment  in  the  same  hand.  The  significant  names  which  are  left  free  of 
wax  and  are  legible,  probably  include  William  “Deleffeld”  and  Richard  Malet  as  feoffees,  with  another  name  which  is  lost. 
The  other  legible  name  is  probably  that  of  John  Beek’s  wife.  As  the  Hartwell  deeds  constantly  show,  it  was  customary  to  cut 
up  the  feoffment  which  was  superseded  by  the  new  charter,  to  supply  the  seal-tabs  necessary.  There,  in  almost  every  case, 
where  writing  is  still  legible,  the  same  names  and  parcels  of  land  occur  as  in  the  new  deed,  but  an  earlier  disposal  is  made 
which  the  new  deed  is  to  alter. 

The  legible  names  are  as  below: 

- Margareta  uxor  eiusdem  .  .  .  (Margaret,  wife  of  the  same). 

- us  Willelmus  et  Ricardus  .  .  . 

- de  Dodursh(ull)  .  .  . 
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Gilbert  Bychyndon  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  523,  mem.  142,  Michaelmas,  15  Richard  II)  for  100s.  for 
digging  stones  from  his  quarry  in  Over  Wynchyndon. 

William  Delafeld’s  court  practice  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  at  this  time  for  he  no  longer  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  attorney  in  the  de  Banco  Plea  Rolls.  When  his  old  client,  Walter  Craunford,  brought  an 
action  at  the  next  term  it  was  not  William,  but  his  son,  Robert,  who  appeared  as  the  attorney  (Idem, 
Roll  524,  mem.  357  —  Hilary,  15  Richard  II,  1391-92).  Whether  this  retirement  from  practice 
was  due  to  illness  or  advancing  age,  or  absence,  does  not  certainly  appear.  But  it  may  have  had 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Margaret  de  Bohun,  widow  of  Hugh  de  Courtney,  the  grandfather,  who 
died  at  an  advanced  age  on  27  December  1391,  and  the  inquisition  for  whom  was  held  at  Aylesbury  in 
February  following.  She  had  dower  in  Waddesdon  and  other  properties,  and  the  settlement  of  her 
estate  may  have  required  that  William  go  to  Devonshire.  It  is,  however,  shown  by  some  of  the  fore¬ 
going  entries  and  by  the  following  that  he  continued  to  make  Westcote  his  home. 

On  June  5,  1399,  “John  Bek,  William  delafyld,  and  John  Tannere”  witnessed  a  grant  by  “Walter 
Cramford  of  Dodursulle”  to  William  Gylle  of  Dodursulle  of  a  messuage  and  half  a  virgate  of  land  in 
Dodursulle  at  a  rent  of  eight  shillings  a  year  (Muniments  at  Doddershall  Park).  The  last  mention  of 
him  was  in  a  de  Banco  Roll  of  1399  (de  Banco  Roll  No.  551,  mem.  512),  in  which  he  and  William 
Darches,  as  coexecutors  of  John  Lambourne,  brought  an  action  of  debt  for  20  pounds.  He  was  then 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old. 

William’s  clients  and  associates  seem  to  have  lived  mostly  in  the  parts  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire  and  Oxfordshire,  near  Westcote  and  Waddesdon.  Two  of  them,  Walter  Craunford 
and  Simon  Darches,  were  lords  of  adjoining  manors;  Alan  Fitz  Pieres  seems  to  have  been  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Crendon,  and  Agnes  Grenvyll  was  widow  of  Richard  de  Grenville,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Wotton;  John  and  Thomas  Beck  may  have  been  related  to  Anthony  de  Bek,  Lord  of  part  of  the 
Manor  of  Aylesbury  in  1285. 

Of  the  attorneys  associated  with  William,  William  de  Thorp  was  probably  related  to  Adam  de 
Thorp,  who  had  been  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Edlesborough  in  1316,  while  John  Rouse  was  probably  of 
the  same  family  as  Joan,  widow  of  William  de  Rous,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Linslade  in  1346.  What  the 
family  connections  of  John  de  Corbrigg  were  is  not  known; 1  however,  the  occupation  of  an  attorney 
in  those  days,  being  a  learned  profession,  was  one  of  considerable  dignity  and  was  regarded  as  suitable 
for  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry,  and  indeed  for  the  lords  of  manors  themselves  as  appears  from  the 
Paston  Letters.  The  practitioner  had  to  be  familiar  with  and  use  the  Anglo-Norman  French  in  court 
and  in  drawing  documents,  for  though  English  was  expressly  authorized  for  these  purposes  by 
statute,  yet  French  continued  generally  to  be  used. 

In  the  de  Banco  Plea  Rolls,  William  was  entered  as  a  mainpernor  seventeen  times  between  the 
years  1377  and  1388.  To  act  in  this  capacity  required  that  a  man  be  of  good  standing  and  some 
property.  His  early  appearance  on  juries  on  two  inquisitions  post  mortem  also  showed  his  standing  as 
a  freeholder.  As  already  stated  he  seems  to  have  had  three  virgates  and  closes  and  meadow  in  the 
Nevill-de-Bohun  Manor  of  Westcote,  one-half  virgate  and  a  close  in  the  Bicester  Manor  of  Westcote, 
and  probably  a  half  virgate  in  Waddesdon.  To  cultivate  this  estate  of  about  130  acres  with  its  many 
acre  and  half-acre  strips  scattered  in  the  fields  of  Westcote  and  Waddesdon,  manage  his  farm,  and 
attend  the  courts  and  perform  the  services  required  in  three  manors,  was  all  that  one  man  could  well 
do,  even  when  helped  by  a  number  of  laborers  and  servants.  William  Delafeld  could  not  have  done  it 
and  at  the  same  time  cared  for  his  active  law  practice.  His  sons,  John  and  Robert,  no  doubt  helped 
him,  but  they  too  seem  to  have  assisted  in  his  law  work  and  sometimes  to  have  gone  with  him  on  his 
attendance  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster. 

During  the  first  eleven  years  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  William  Delafeld  attended  at  thirty-four 
out  of  the  forty-four  law  terms  at  Westminster,  London,  and  must  also  have  had  an  even  greater 
volume  of  work  in  the  local  courts  in  Bucks,  besides  office  work,  drawing  wills,  settlements,  etc.  From 
Westcote  to  Westminster  Hall  was  about  fifty  miles  by  road  —  a  horseback  journey  of  two  days,  or 
probably  more.  Pilgrims  from  London  to  Canterbury,  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles,  usually  took  four 
days.2 


1  In  1383  be  purchased  lands  at  Ludgershall  and  Wotton  under  Wood  from  William  Wakelyn  of  Eydon  and  Egidia  his 
wife  (Rot.  Fin.,  7  Richard  II).  He  was  no  doubt  a  member  of  the  Corbridge  family  of  Hertfordshire. 

*  These  journeys  of  William  Delafeld  and  his  sons  to  London  to  attend  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  being  made 
during  the  very  same  years  when  Chaucer  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales.  And  no  doubt  the  company  in  which  they  rode  was  not 
very  different  from  that  described  by  Chaucer.  Men  then  traveled  in  bands  for  protection,  and  with  the  lawyers  went  their 
clients  of  high  and  low  degree.  Doubtless  those  coming  from  further  to  the  west  were  joined  at  Aylesbury  by  the  attorneys 
and  their  clients  going  from  that  part  of  Bucks  to  the  sessions  of  the  Court  in  London,  and  they  in  turn  were  joined  by  others 
further  along  the  road. 
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The  name  of  William  Delafeld  appeared  in  the  English  records  more  than  105  times,  ninety- 
two  times  in  the  de  Banco  Rolls,  and  thirteen  times  elsewhere.  Until  the  year  1377  it  was  with  one 
exception  always  written  in  three  words  in  England  as  it  had  been  in  Ireland.  Often  after  that  date 
also  it  had  the  same  form.  It  was  spelled  “Delafeld”  sixty-eight  times,  “de  la  ffeld”  fifteen  times,  and 
“de  la  ffelde”  nine  times,  “Delafelde”  once,  “Dalafeld”  four  times,  “Dallefeld”  once,  “Dalefeld” 
once,  and  “del  ffelde”  once.  The  spelling  of  English  surnames  was  always  rather  uncertain,  and  this 
name  was  just  undergoing  a  change  in  the  form  of  spelling  at  this  time.  Its  meaning  and  origin  were 
being  forgotten,  and  it  was  being  run  together  into  one  word  and  spelled  phonetically.  In  fact,  with 
but  three  known  exceptions,  namely  Robert7  Delafeld,  Richard8  Delafeld  and  Thomas10  Delafeld, 
the  name  was  not  again  spelled  in  three  words  by  any  member  of  this  Buckinghamshire  family, 
though  the  double  “ff  ”  appears  at  times  incorporated  in  the  word  even  as  late  as  1737,  a  last  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  spelling  in  three  words  with  a  capital  “F”  or  “ff”;  which  was  generally  used  for  a  capital. 

He  probably  died  before  1404,  for  his  son,  Robert,  served  on  a  jury  (Gaol  Delivery  Roll  6,  mem. 
12)  in  that  year.  To  qualify  him  as  a  juror,  Robert  must  have  been  a  freeholder,  and  he  probably  be¬ 
came  such  by  inheriting  lands.  William  did  not,  except  in  the  inquisitions  already  mentioned,  appear 
on  the  jury  lists.  Being  of  English  family,  not  of  Irish,  he  would  not  be  disqualified  on  that  account. 

It  seems  that  William’s  position  and  property  in  Westcote  were  due  to  his  having  married  Letice, 
the  widow  of  John  Cotelyn  and  heir  of  Walter  ffrankelyn.1  This  marriage  he  seems  to  have  bought 
about  the  years  1370-72,  at  about  which  time  his  son,  Robert  de  la  ffeld,  was  born. 

His  children  so  far  as  known  were: 

1.  John7  de  la  ffelde,  first  appeared  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Easter  Term,  1380,  as  an 
attorney  acting  in  his  father’s  place.  The  entries  read:  “Buckinghamshire.  Simon  Darches  of  Edrop, 

by  John  Delafeld,  his  attorney,  against  John  Clex - ,  clerk,  of  a  plea  of  enticing  John  Dover, 

servant  of  said  Simon”  (de  Banco  Plea  Rolls,  Roll  478,  mem.  3).  “Simon  Darches,  by  John  Delafeld, 
his  attorney,  against  William  Pondere”  (Idem,  Roll  478,  mem.  3). 

His  father,  William,  was  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  may  have  been  taken  ill  or 
called  away  and  the  oldest  son  took  his  place.  As  his  father  was  born  about  1320  to  1330,  John  was 
doubtless  a  grown  man  when  he  appeared  for  Simon  Darches.  It  seems  strange  that  John  should  be 
found  only  this  once  taking  his  father’s  place.  The  first  mention  of  his  younger  brother,  Robert, 
also  occurs  in  the  same  way  in  1391,  and  Robert  did  not  again  appear  as  taking  his  father’s  place. 
The  sons  had  probably  assisted  their  father  in  his  law  practice,  attended  to  cases  in  the  local  courts 
while  he  was  away  at  Westminster,  and  gone  occasionally  with  him  to  help  him  in  London.  John 
did  not  appear  in  1394  on  the  list  of  those  born  in  Ireland  who  had  leave  to  remain  in  England.  There 
was  a  John  ffeld  who  appeared  in  1393-95  with  Nicholas  ffeld  in  County  Dublin,  when  they  were 
charged  with  robbing  Howell  Bromfell  and  Simon  Talbot  of  horses  and  corslets  at  ffeldeston.  (See 
also  under  Nicholas7  de  la  ffelde  of  ffeldeston).  The  alleged  robbery  was  really  a  forcible  retaking 
possession  of  ffeldeston  and  was  afterwards  pardoned  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  307,  mem.  31). 
This  John  was  not  a  son  of  Nicholas,  for  the  children  of  the  latter  were  all  infants  a  few  years  later 
and  his  heir  was  his  son  named  Richard.  More  probably  this  was  John,  son  of  William  de  la  ffeld, 
for  he  certainly  was  in  Ireland  in  1415  with  Peter  de  la  ffelde,  and  had  doubtless  returned  there  before 
1394.  This  would  account  for  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  list  of  that  year  above  mentioned.  It 
would  be  natural  that  John,  having  no  property  in  England,  should  go  back  to  Ireland  and  that  he 
should  there  be  found  associated  with  his  first  cousin,  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde.  A  more  recent  example  of 
such  a  return  to  the  mother  country  was  when  John20  Delafield,  though  born  in  New  York,  and  though 
he  was  the  oldest  son,  went  back  about  the  year  1812  to  London,  where  his  father,  when  young,  had 
lived,  established  himself  in  business  there  and  married  one  of  his  English  second  cousins.  The  next 
reference  to  John7  is  in  1399,  when  he  was  sued  with  others  by  Nicholas,  son  of  Dennis  Stafford,  for 
breaking  the  latter’s  close  at  Clonlagh  and  Ardecronan  and  cutting  trees  to  the  value  of  £40.  In  1401 
he  was  sued  in  County  Dublin  for  a  debt  of  6s.  8d.  (Idem,  336,  mem.  16).  Then  in  1414  as  “John 
ffeld”  he  sued  William  Kenny  in  Dublin  for  a  debt,  and  at  the  same  date  was  summoned  with  a 
number  of  other  County  Dublin  men  to  determine  whether  James  Tailour  is  guilty  of  various  fel¬ 
onies  (Idem,  366,  mem.  7).  In  1415  as  “John,  son  of  William  de  la  ffeld,”  with  James  Mayll,  he  was 
appointed  attorney  for  Peter  de  la  ffeld,  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Monaltie,  Meath,  who  was  going  to 
England  (Close  Roll,  3  Henry  V;  Printed  Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  p.  210,  No. 
10).  This  is  the  last  known  reference  to  him. 


1  As  shown  in  this  account  of  William  Delafeld,  together  with  the  footnote  relating  to  Hugh  Tanner  and  the  account  of 
John  Cotelyn  in  an  appendix  to  this  book,  Hugh  Tanner  and  William  Delafeld  followed  and  took  the  places  of  Nicholas 
Seyntfey  and  John  Cotelyn  as  the  principal  men  of  Westcote.  They  had  probably  received  their  properties  by  marriage. 
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2.  “Peter  de  la  field,  clerk,”  who  on  July  26,  1394,  paid  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  for  leave  to  remain 
in  England,  though  born  in  Ireland  (Fine  Rolls,  English,  Roll  198,  mem.  9;  Printed  Calendar 
Patent  Rolls,  English,  1394,  mem.  34,  p.  455).  He  may  have  been  a  son  of  William6  Delafeld  of 
Westcote,  though  the  known  facts  show  no  conclusive  proof.  The  only  other  mention  of  him  is  as 
follows: 

“Peter  de  la  field,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Monaltie,  who  is  about  to  set 
out  for  parts  of  England,  has  letters  patent  of  the  Lord  King  of  general  attorney  under  the  names 
of  James  Mayll  and  John,  son  of  William  de  la  field,  with  power  to  act  severally  either  for  profit  or 
loss,  in  all  pleas  or  plaints,  moved  or  to  be  moved,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Peter  or  against  him,  in  any 
courts  of  Ireland.  ...  In  testimony  of  which  ...  to  last  for  one  year  .  .  .  Witness  our  said 
Lieutenant  at  Dublin,  20th  day  of  April”  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Close  3, 
Henry  V,  p.  210,  No.  10.  Here  translated  from  Original  Roll,  Pub.  Rec.  Office,  Dublin  Bay  3D, 
Tray  5,  subnumber  13,  1415).  Monaltie  is  in  County  Meath.  Meager  as  this  information  is,  yet  it 
creates  a  presumption  that  this  Peter  was  the  son  of  William  de  la  field,  who  had  removed  to  England 
and  settled  at  Westcote,  and  whose  son,  John,  was  mentioned  there  in  1380  and  here  also.  The  only 
de  la  ffeldes  who  appear  in  the  Fine  Roll  of  1394  were  William  de  la  field  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 
this  Peter,  the  clerk,  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  there  given.  It  is  possible  that  Peter  went  with 
his  father  to  England.  No  member  of  the  de  la  ffelde  family,  so  far  as  known,  except  this  William, 
settled  in  England  before  the  seventeenth  century.  When  Peter  paid  the  fine  in  1394  he  must  also 
have  intended  to  remain  in  England.  The  second  reference  to  Peter  evidences  this  relationship,  for  he 
chose  John,  son  of  William  de  la  ffelde  of  Buckinghamshire,  for  one  of  his  attorneys.  He,  John,  had 
gone  to  Ireland  before  1393,  when  he  helped  his  cousin  Nicholas  in  the  raid  against  the  Talbots.  The 
other  attorney  was  James  Mayll,  member  of  a  family  closely  allied  with  and  perhaps  related 
to  the  de  la  ffeldes  of  ffeldeston.  Thomas  Mayll  had  joined  William  de  la  field,  the  nephew,  and 
Nicholas  de  la  field,  in  ejecting  William  Nugent  from  ffeldston  in  January,  1379.  In  the  writ  of  1371 
(supra)  summoning  the  principal  men  of  County  Dublin  to  a  council,  Robert  Mayll  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  named.  The  name  Mayll  is  unusual  both  in  England  and  Ireland  at  this  early  date. 

3.  Robert,  of  whom  hereafter. 

Events  in  England  in  the  Time  of  William6  Delafeld — 1374-1400 

William  came  to  England  at  an  unfortunate  period  of  the  country’s  history.  The  public  events 
which  occurred  during  his  life  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  under  the  following  heads: 

Foreign  affairs.  In  1369  the  war  with  France,  which  had  been  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretagne 
in  1360,  broke  out  again.  The  provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to  England  revolted.  The  English 
suffered  disaster  after  disaster.  In  the  winter  of  1373-74,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth 
son  of  Edward  III,  wrecked  his  army  by  an  ill-advised  march  into  the  interior  which  ended  in  total 
failure.  In  1375  a  truce  was  made,  leaving  only  five  coast  towns  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  From 
this  time  forward  there  was  a  state  of  uneasy  peace  between  the  two  countries,  varied  by  occasional 
unsuccessful  English  expeditions.  Richard  II  pursued  a  consistent  policy  of  peace  with  France,  and 
in  1396  married  a  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  This  policy  was  in  the  best  interest  of  England,  but  it  was 
unpopular,  even  while  loud  complaints  wTere  made  of  the  heavy  taxation. 

Home  affairs.  The  King,  Edward  III,  for  several  years  before  his  death  in  1377  had  sunk  into 
dotage.  The  Black  Prince  during  this  period  was  suffering  from  the  illness  of  which  he  died  a  year 
before  his  father.  The  chief  power  in  the  Government  was  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  a 
greedy  politician  with  few  ideas.  It  was  a  period  of  what  we  should  call  social  unrest  and  class  war. 
The  classes  were  not  yet  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat,  for  the  proletariat  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word  hardly  existed;  but  it  was  a  struggle  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  governing  class. 
In  1376  Parliament  refused  to  grant  supplies  until  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  of  John’s  servants  were  impeached  by  the  Commons 
before  the  Lords  for  embezzling  public  money;  the  accused  were  pronounced  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  impeachment.  It  is  true  that  in  the  following  year 
all  the  acts  of  this  Parliament  were  reversed  by  another  elected  under  the  influence  of  John,  but  all 
the  same  this  self-assertion  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  and  burghers  is  remarkable. 

In  1377  the  child,  Richard  II,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster’s 
power  was  practically  absolute.  The  heavy  taxation  of  1379-81  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
violent  and  widespread  insurrection  of  1381.  Although  this  event  is  usually  called  the  Peasant’s 
Revolt,  numbers  of  the  lesser  gentry  took  part  in  it,  and  it  was  probably  in  part  another  expression 
of  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  governing  class  which  had  already  appeared  in  Parliament.  The 
revolt  failed,  and  was  suppressed  with  great  severity. 
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The  quarrels  and  intrigues  of  the  ruling  nobles  fill  the  years  until  1389,  when  Richard  II,  now 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  by  a  bold  stroke  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  It  is  difficult  to 
put  out  of  mind  Shakespeare’s  picture  of  Richard  II  as  a  graceful  dilettante,  but  such  a  conception 
of  his  character  is  probably  far  from  the  truth.  He  saw  that  the  great  danger  confronting  him  was  the 
power  of  the  nobles.  He  anticipated  the  Tudor  principle  of  establishing  a  despotism  to  hold  them 
in  check.  He  had  some  glimmerings  of  the  Tudor  policy  of  an  alliance  with  the  bourgeoisie  against 
the  nobles.  But  he  stood  in  much  more  difficult  circumstances  than  Henry  VII,  and  was  probably 
a  weaker  man,  rash  and  impatient.  He  did  not  trust  the  House  of  Commons,  which  should  have  been 
his  ally,  and  risked  a  coup  d’etat  by  which  he  made  himself  absolute  in  1396.  The  result  was  a  rising 
of  the  nobility  under  Henry  of  Lancaster,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1399,  which  was  completely 
successful.  Henry  was  crowned  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV,  Richard  was  imprisoned,  and  in  the 
following  year,  that  of  William  Delafeld’s  death,  he  was  probably  murdered  in  prison. 

Religion.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  in  England  anti-clerical  feeling  was  strong.  The  grounds 
for  this  were:  National.  The  Pope  was  residing  in  Avignon  and  was  under  French  influence;  hence 
he  was  regarded  as  politically  the  enemy  of  England.  In  1378  began  the  Great  Schism,  when  there 
was  one  Pope  in  Rome  and  another  in  Avignon,  each  claiming  the  allegiance  of  the  faithful.  This 
state  of  affairs  discredited  the  papacy  still  further.  The  amount  of  money  collected  in  England  for 
the  papal  court  was  a  great  grievance  at  this  time  of  heavy  taxation.  Intellectual.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  John  Wycliffe  there  was  a  strong  movement  of  criticism  directed  not  only  against  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  but  also  against  certain  of  its  doctrines.  Lollards,  as  Wycliffe’s  followers  came  to 
be  called,  were  numerous  in  all  classes  of  society  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  and  Buckinghamshire 
seems  to  have  been  a  particularly  heretical  county. 

Anti-clerical  feeling  in  various  forms  persisted  throughout  the  period.  Before  William  Delafeld 
came  to  England,  or  Wycliffe  began  to  express  his  opinions,  the  Statute  of  Provisors  in  1351  had 
attempted  to  limit  the  appointment  of  papal  nominees  to  benefices,  and  the  Statute  of  Praemunire 
in  1353  restricted  appeals  to  Rome.  John  of  Gaunt  befriended  Wycliffe.  The  revolt  of  1381  was 
obscurely  connected  with  Wycliffe’s  Poor  Priests.  Richard  II  continued  the  anti-clerical  policy.  The 
Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Praemunire  were  reinacted  and  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  restricted  gifts 
to  the  Church.  All  these  acts,  although  they  appear  very  independent,  were  not  regularly  or  strictly 
enforced.  They  were  rather  expressions  of  opinion  than  actual  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
Church,  but  expressions  of  opinion  have  also  their  importance. 


Part  III 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


From  the  fifteenth  century  there  have  been  preserved  the  earliest  domestic  records  of  England 
in  the  shape  of  private  letters.  The  famous  collection  of  the  Paston  Letters,  together  with  some  smaller 
groups  of  family  correspondence  give  an  intimate  view  of  life  during  the  period,  such  as  cannot  be 
gained  from  the  official  documents,  or  even  from  the  literary  works,  of  earlier  times.  In  reading 
these  letters  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  extreme  violence  of  the  age.  If  we  were  to  visit  a  typical 
manor  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  might  be  such  a  melancholy  sight  as  was  John  Paston’s 
manor  of  Hellesdon  in  1465: 

“The  Duke’s  (of  Suffolk)  men  took  possession,  and  set  John  Paston’s  own  tenants  to  work, 
very  much  against  their  wills,  to  destroy  the  mansion  and  break  down  the  walls  of  the  lodge,  while 
they  ransacked  the  church,  turned  out  the  parson,  and  spoiled  the  images.  They  also  pillaged  very 
completely  every  house  in  the  village.  As  for  John  Paston’s  own  place,  they  stripped  it  completely 
bare;  and  whatever  there  was  of  lead,  brass,  pewter,  iron,  doors  or  gates,  or  other  things  that  they 
could  not  conveniently  carry  off,  they  hacked  and  hewed  them  to  pieces.” 

But  rapid  changes  of  fortune  were  characteristic  of  the  century.  On  the  one  hand,  Philip  de 
Comines  remarks:  “I  saw  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  but  he  concealed  his  name,  following  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy’s  train,  barefoot  and  barelegged,  begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door;  this  person  was 
the  next  heir  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  and  had  married  King  Edward’s  sister.”  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  following  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Paston  family. 

“First,  there  was  one  Clement  Paston  dwelling  in  Paston,  and  he  was  a  good,  plain  husband 
(man),  and  lived  upon  his  land  that  he  had  in  Paston,  and  kept  thereon  a  plough  all  times  in  the 
year,  and  sometimes  in  barleysell  two  ploughs.  The  said  Clement  went  at  one  plough  both  winter 
and  summer,  and  he  rode  to  mill  on  the  bare  horseback  with  his  corn  under  him,  and  brought  home 
meal  again  under  him,  and  also  drove  his  cart  with  divers  corns  to  Wynterton  to  sell,  as  a  good 
husband  (man)  ought  to  do.  Also,  he  had  in  Paston  a  five  score  or  a  six  score  acres  of  land  at  the 
most,  and  much  thereof  bond  land  of  Gemyngham  Hall,  with  a  little  poor  watermill  running  by  a 
little  river  there,  as  it  appeareth  there  of  old  time.  .  .  . 

“And  he  wedded  the  sister  of  Geoffry  of  Somerton  (whose  true  surname  is  Goneld),  which  was  a 
bondwoman.  .  .  .  Also,  the  said  Clement  had  a  son  William,  which  that  he  set  to  school,  and  often  he 
borrowed  money  to  find  him  to  school;  and  after  that  he  went  to  court  with  the  help  of  Geoffry 
Somerton,  his  uncle,  and  learned  the  law,  and  there  begat  he  much  good;  and  then  he  was  made  a 
sergeant,  and  afterwards  made  a  justice,  and  a  right  cunning  man  in  the  law.  And  he  purchased 
much  land  in  Paston.” 

By  some  such  turn  of  events,  by  a  rich  marriage,  a  lucrative  appointment  at  court,  or  a  for¬ 
tunate  speculation  in  wTool,  the  lord’s  fortunes  might  be  restored  some  twenty  years  later.  Then  the 
battered  manor  house  would  be  rebuilt  with  the  latest  improvements.  The  walls,  gatehouse  and  court¬ 
yard  remained,  but  the  appearance  of  the  house  was  altered  by  the  addition  of  chimney  stacks. 
Chimneys  had  long  been  used  in  houses  of  more  than  one  story,  such  as  the  keep  of  a  castle,  but 
they  had  been  merely  holes  in  the  wall  with  a  short  interior  shaft.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  how¬ 
ever,  tall  exterior  shafts  began  to  be  built.  The  entrance  and  the  screens  were  the  same,  but  the  hall 
was  changed  in  several  ways.  There  was  a  fireplace,  or  perhaps  two,  built  into  the  wall,  with  a  broad 
overmantel  of  carved  stone,  instead  of  the  central  open  hearth.  The  windows  were  filled  with  stained 
glass.  At  each  side  of  the  dais  a  deep  bay  window  was  thrown  out  to  add  more  space.  The  cellar  and 
the  solar  chamber  were  in  the  same  position  as  before,  but  the  accommodation  in  the  solar  was  in¬ 
creased  by  two  little  chambers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  windows.  At  the  other  side  of  the  screen 
the  change  was  greater.  The  pantry,  buttery  and  kitchen  were  moved  to  an  inner  courtyard  behind 
the  main  building.  The  place  they  had  occupied  was  now  a  large  chamber,  the  winter  parlor,  where 
the  lord  and  his  family  usually  had  their  meals  apart  from  the  household.  From  it  a  service  chamber 
communicated  with  the  kitchen  regions  behind.  Over  the  winter  parlor  was  the  guest  chamber.  The 
upper  rooms,  the  guest  chamber  and  the  solar,  were  lightened  and  beautified  by  oriel  windows.  Their 
walls  were  covered  with  moulded  wood  paneling,  instead  of  tapestry  or  painted  plasterwork. 

In  diet  and  habits  of  life  there  was  not  much  difference  between  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  is  an  interesting  but  doubtful  question  whether  people  washed  much  at  this  time.  In  a 
book  on  hunting,  translated  from  the  French  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  it  is  recommended 
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that  when  the  huntsman  goes  home  “he  shall  doff  his  clothes,  and  his  shoes  and  his  hose,  and  he 
shall  wash  his  thighs  and  his  legs  and  peradventure  all  his  body,”  from  which  it  appears  that  a 
bath  was  known  but  not  frequently  taken. 

In  an  undated  document  known  as  the  Black  Book  of  Edward  IV,  1461-83,  there  are  interesting 
estimates  of  the  household  expenses  suitable  to  various  ranks  of  society.  In  the  squire’s  household 
“for  every  day  are  required  18  loaves  of  household  bread,  8  gallons  of  mean  ale,  cyder  without  price; 
5d.  a  day  is  allowed  for  beef,  2d.  for  mutton,  6d.  for  an  immense  variety  of  things  produced  at  home 
—  bacon,  veal,  venison,  lamb,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  vegetables,  wood,  coal,  candles,  salt  and 
oatmeal.  In  all  20d.  a  day.  Fish  days  must  have  come  very  often.” 

Prices  were  much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  century.  There  was  a  very  slight  rise.  The  unskilled 
laborer  received  4d.  a  day  instead  of  3d.,  wheat  was  now  on  an  average  6s.  a  quarter  and  meat 
^d.  a  lb.  The  squire’s  income  was  reckoned  at  £50  a  year,  out  of  which  he  spent  “in  victuals 
£24  6s.;  on  repairs  and  furniture  £5;  on  horses,  hay  and  carriages  £4;  on  clothes,  alms  and  oblations 
£4  more.  He  has  a  chaplain,  two  yeomen,  two  grooms  and  two  boys;  and  the  wages  of  these  amount 
to  £9;  he  gives  livery  of  dress  to  the  amount  of  £2  10s.,  and  the  small  remainder  is  spent  on  his 
hounds  and  the  charges  of  hay  time  and  harvest.” 

The  dresses  of  the  period  were  exaggerated  and  fantastic.  Instead  of  the  close-fitting  cotte, 
hardie  men  wore  full  surcoats,  padded  in  the  chest,  tightened  at  the  waist,  and  with  wide,  puffed 
sleeves.  Shoes  were  worn  with  immensely  long-pointed  toes,  which  were  sometime  fastened  by  chains 
to  the  knees.  Ladies  wore  very  long  full  surcoats,  while  the  cotte,  hidden  beneath,  was  like  a  modern 
petticoat.  Long  trains  fell  from  their  shoulders  and  trailed  behind  them,  and  they  matched  the 
extravagance  of  the  men’s  shoes  by  their  ungainly  headdresses,  sugarloaf  or  horned  like  a  crescent 
moon,  with  veils  hanging  from  the  points.  Fine  linen  cost  6d.  a  yard,  fine  cloth  about  3s.  3d.  and 
coarse  cloth  Is.  7d.  a  yard. 

In  the  appearance  of  the  country  there  was  little  change,  save  that  the  large  fields  of  arable  land 
were  being  broken  up.  Instead  of  working  their  intermixed  strips,  both  lord  and  tenants  endeavored 
to  collect  all  their  holdings  into  one  place  and  enclose  that.  Many  of  these  enclosures  were  laid  down 
in  pasture  for  sheep.  The  amount  of  cultivated  land  was  diminishing.  Agriculture  had  never  offered 
much  profit;  the  farmer  could  do  little  more  than  maintain  himself  and  his  family.  But  the  growth 
of  the  wool  and  cloth  trades  made  sheep  farming  profitable  though  speculative,  for  the  losses  in  the 
lambing  season  might  be  heavy.  Accordingly  not  only  the  lord’s  demesne  land,  but  much  of  the 
tenants’  land  was  given  up  to  sheep.  The  wool  trade  had  become  so  highly  developed  that  in  1454  a 
schedule  was  drawn  up  of  no  less  than  44  different  qualities  of  wool.  The  best  sold  at  20s.  for  a  tod  of 
28  lbs.,  the  poorest  at  3s.  lOd.  a  tod.  The  average  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  throughout  the  century  was 
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statute,  “De  Haeretico,”  which  enacted  that  a  person  accused  of  heresy  should  be  tried  in  a  spiritual 
court  and,  if  found  guilty,  should  be  handed  over  to  the  sheriff  to  be  publicly  burnt.  The  Church 
had  no  answer  but  force  to  oppose  the  teaching  of  Wycliffe,  who  had  died  in  his  bed  in  1384,  pro¬ 
tected  by  powerful  friends.  At  that  time  his  opinions  had  been  fashionable  at  court,  but  now  the 
Lollards,  as  his  followers  were  called,  were  no  longer  the  nobility,  but  all  through  the  country  poor 
men  and  women,  sometimes  priests,  sometimes  working  folk,  tailors,  tilers,  wool-winders  and  such, 
were  burnt  for  heresy.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  organization  among  these  scattered  and 
humble  congregations,  but  they  agreed  in  holding  that  the  Bible  as  translated  by  the  Lollard  leaders 
was  the  only  true  religious  authority,  and  in  condemning  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  and  the 
wealth  and  corruption  of  the  clergy.  “To  whom  shall  I  behold,”  said  a  favorite  text  of  scripture  in 
their  version,  “but  to  a  little  poor  man,  broken  in  heart  and  trembling  at  my  words.” 

More  threatening  to  the  Church  than  these  poor  heretics  was  the  growth  of  national  feeling. 
The  Pope  was  becoming  merely  an  Italian  prince,  and  English  people  were  beginning  to  lose  the 
sense  of  the  world  church.  They  grumbled  at  a  foreigner  having  jurisdiction  in  England,  and  at 
the  amount  of  money  which  was  taken  out  of  the  country  by  papal  levies.  Even  the  extremely 
orthodox  Henry  V  suppressed  a  number  of  monasteries  in  England  which  were  dependent  cells  of 
great  religious  houses  on  the  continent.  Men  cast  jealous  eyes  at  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  It  was 
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beginning  to  be  apparent  that  the  Government  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  out  of  the  established 
royal  revenues,  which  arose  from  feudal  dues,  customs  duties  and  the  profits  of  the  King’s  estates. 
There  must  be  national  taxation,  for  the  Government  was  practically  bankrupt,  but  taxation  was 
bitterly  resented.  In  1489  Parliament  granted  Henry  VII  a  subsidy,  to  be  paid  by  all  the  laity,  for 
the  clergy  were  taxed  separately.  This  tax  caused  a  serious  revolt,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  never 
collected.  Men  could  not  see  why  they  should  have  to  pay  taxes,  and  when  the  King’s  ministers 
explained  to  Parliament  his  need  for  money,  the  answer  was  often  suggested  that  he  might  take 
what  he  needed  from  the  Church. 

Class  distinctions  were  growing  greater,  and  were  being,  so  to  speak,  rationalized.  Previously  a 
great  man  had  exacted  respect  simply  because  he  had  force  on  his  side.  Now,  however,  the  upper 
classes  were  beginning  to  develop  intellectual  claims  to  consideration.  The  influence  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  was  slowly  reaching  England.  Early  in  the  century,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  a  patron  of  Italian  scholars.  Before  its  end  the  teaching  of  Greek  had  been  established  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  by  the  efforts  of  Grocyn,  Colet  and  other  Englishmen  who  had  studied  in  Italy. 
New  colleges  and  schools  were  founded  to  spread  the  new  learning,  that  is,  the  study  of  the  classics. 
The  invention  of  printing  had  not  an  immediately  good  effect  on  English  literature.  There  was 
nothing  to  match  the  splendid  poetry  of  Edward  Ill’s  reign,  and  the  only  poems  of  the  fifteenth 
century  which  are  remembered  by  any  antiquaries  are  the  early  cycle  of  Robin  Hood  ballads.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  English  prose  was  developing  and  replacing  Latin.  Sir  Thomas  Mallory’s  “Morte 
d’Arthur,”  in  spite  of  its  French  title,  is  the  first  great  English  prose  work. 

At  the  same  time  the  rough,  coarse  behavior  of  the  upper  classes  began  to  be  improved  by  the 
influence  of  more  refined  Italian  manners.  Thus  a  gentleman  was  to  be  known  by  his  learning  and 
good  manners,  while  his  ordinary  mode  of  life  came  to  differ  more  and  more  widely  from  that  of  the 
common  people. 

A  restriction  of  political  power  began  to  be  noticeable.  Formerly  all  the  suitors  at  the  County 
Court  had  the  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  knights  of  the  shire.  In  1430  it  was  enacted  that 
only  freeholders  of  land  worth  40s.  or  more  a  year  were  to  be  permitted  to  vote.  Thus,  the  property 
qualifications  for  electors  of  knights  to  Parliament  was  made  the  same  as  that  for  service  on  the  juries 
of  the  King’s  courts  and  inquisitions  post  mortem,  namely  freehold  worth  40s.  a  year  or  more.  This 
qualification  for  jurors  had  long  been  in  force  and  was  re-enacted  by  the  statutes  of  11  Henry  IV, 
and  2  Henry  V.  In  1445  it  was  required  by  statute  that  members  of  Parliament  should  be  knights 
or  gentlemen  qualified  by  birth  to  become  knights,  and  that  yeomen  and  others  below  that  degree 
were  not  eligible  for  election. 

The  local  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  of  manors  and  county  courts  continued,  but  was  very  much 
shaken  in  this  disturbed  period.  The  Paston  Letters  show  that  the  Manor  Court  might  be  the  scene 
of  an  affray  between  two  rivals  who  both  claimed  to  hold  it,  and  that  the  County  Court  might  be 
overawed  by  any  litigant  who  could  bring  200  or  300  stout  fellows  to  back  bis  suit.  Even  the  judges 
of  assizes  were  not  treated  with  much  respect.  Mr.  Wylie  remarks,  in  connection  with  the  story 
that  Henry  V  as  Prince  of  Wales  struck  one  of  the  judges:  “We  are  liable  to  exaggerate  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  offense  from  an  overestimate  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  judges  of  those 
days.  .  .  .  Almost  every  judge  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  had  been  previously  retained 
as  a  salaried  member  of  his  council  when  Earl  of  Derby,  and  would  be  no  terror  to  the  riotous  young 
cracks  who  had  known  them  in  their  humble  character  as  family  dependents.” 

To  remedy  the  weakness  of  the  courts,  Edward  IV  set  the  example,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Tudors,  of  establishing  new  courts,  partly  legal,  partly  administrative,  before  which  might  be  sum¬ 
moned  offenders  who  were  too  powerful  to  submit  to  local  jurisdiction.  These  new  courts  were 
conducted  by  a  new  class  of  state  officials,  neither  churchmen  nor  nobles,  but  the  King’s  servants. 
They  were  men  of  marked  ability  who  had  been  discovered  by  the  King,  often  in  humble  positions. 
They  were  elevated  to  the  greatest  height  of  wealth  and  power,  and  had  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown 
at  their  back.  But  their  power  was  not  dangerous  to  the  King,  as  that  of  the  old  nobility  had  been, 
for  they  were  hated  by  the  nobles  as  upstart  rivals,  and  by  the  common  people  as  the  scapegoats 
for  all  the  King’s  oppressive  acts.  They  depended  absolutely  upon  royal  favor,  and  were  sacrificed 
whenever  it  suited  their  master’s  convenience.  By  means  of  these  courts  and  these  officials,  whatever 
their  drawbacks  might  be,  the  legal  system  was  rendered  once  more  reasonably  efficient.  After 
all,  the  dramatic  changes  of  fortune,  the  violence,  the  experiments  and  the  small  beginnings  which 
were  to  have  great  results,  this  turbulent  century  ended  with  the  prosaic  establishment  of  the 
Tudor  despotism. 
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DELAFELD  OF  WESTCOTE,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  THROUGH  WILLIAM10  DELAFELD,  THE 

CONSTABLE 

ROBERT7  DELAFIELD  son  of  William 6,  John6,  William 4 

He  was  probably  the  eldest  son  of  William  by  a  second  marriage,  for  he  seems  to  have  inherited 
the  lands  in  Westcote,  as  he  served  on  juries  and  inquisitions  from  that  place.  That  Robert  was  the 
son  of  William  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for  he  lived  in  the  same  place,  he  immediately  succeeded 
him,  and  there  was  no  other  family  of  the  name  in  this  part  of  England,  perhaps  in  all  England,  at 
this  time,  or  for  a  century  or  more  before  and  after.  He  seems  even  to  have  inherited  in  a  measure 
his  father’s  law  practice,  for  in  Hilary  Term,  1392,  he  as  attorney  represented  Walter  Craunford, 
one  of  his  father’s  principal  clients,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster  (de  Banco  Plea 
Roll  524,  mem.  357).  His  father,  William,  may  have  been  ill  or  absent  from  Bucks  at  the  time.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  though  born  about  1370  to  1372,  he  did  not  appear  on  the  Fine  Roll  of  1394. 
Evidently  he  was  not  born  in  Ireland.  Robert  next  appeared  in  1403  as  defendant  in  a  suit  for  six 
marks  in  which  he  was  called  “Robert  Dalefeld  of  Westcote”  (Idem,  Roll  568,  mem.  161),  then 
on  a  jury  panel  (Gaol  Delivery  Rolls,  Roll  6,  mems.  6,  12)  on  a  gaol  delivery  at  a  Court  of  Assize 
at  Aylesbury,  for  the  Hundred  of  Essh  (Ashendon)  in  5  Henry  IV,  1404,  and  again  on  a  similar 
panel  for  the  same  hundred  on  a  gaol  delivery  at  Neuport  Pagnell,  in  the  following  year.  Waddesdon 
was  one  of  the  three  hundreds  of  Ashendon.  He  next  appeared  in  7  Henry  V,  1420,  as  one  of  the 
jurors  on  the  inquisition  (Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  7  Henry  V,  File  42,  No.  75)  after  the  death  of 
Edward  Courtenay,  Third  Earl  of  Devon  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Waddesdon,  as  follows: 

“Inquisition  taken  at  Aylesbury,  County  Bucks,  11  January,  7  Henry  V  (1420),  by  the  oath  of  John  P.  .  .  er, 
Richard  Lambourne,  Robert  Delafeld,  Richard  Healde,  William  Canell,  Henry  Gray,  William  Gille,  Thomas 

Page,  William - ,  Richard  Bluet,  Hugh  Hawes  and  Richard  Mounday,  jurors,  after  the  death  of  Edward 

Courtney,  late  Earl  of  Devon,  who  held  the  Manor  of  Wottesdon  in  capite,  with  the  advowson  of  the  third  por¬ 
tion  of  the  church  there,  as  also  the  Manors  of  Hillesdon  and  Wavyngdon  in  the  said  county.” 

Then  as  “Robert  Dalafyld”  in  the  same  capacity  (Idem,  10  Henry  V,  File  63,  No.  29b)  in  1423,  on  the 
death  of  Hugh  Courtenay,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father’s  titles  and  estates  as  follows : 

“Inquisition  taken  at  Aylesbury  on  Thursday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  10  Henry  V  (1423), 
before  John  Hampedene,  Escheator  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  the  County  of  Buckingham,  by  the  oath  of  John 
Porter  of  Wynchyndon,  Richard  Lambourne,  Robert  Dalafyld,  John  Thorp,  John  Motte  of  Whyttchurch, 
John  Golde  of  Aylesbury,  John  Saunders,  Richard  Towersey,  William  Combe,  Thomas  Howman,  John  Lam¬ 
bourne,  and  John  Squyrell,  after  the  death  of  Hugh  Courtenay,  late  Earl  of  Devon,  who  held  the  Manor  of 
Wodesdon,  with  the  advowson  of  the  third  portion  of  the  church  there,  as  also  the  Manors  of  Hillesdon  and 
Wavyngdon  in  the  said  county.” 

In  a  roll  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  635,  mem.  274)  of  7  Henry  V,  1419,  his  name  was  spelled  “Dalafeld,” 
and  thereafter  his  name  generally  began  Da — .  This  roll  reported  an  action  of  Stephen  Smyth  of 
Wynslowe  and  Richard  Daweners  of  Wengrave  against  Robert  Dalafeld  of  Westcote,  husbandman, 
and  John  Perkyn  of  Dodishill,  husbandman,  for  debts  of  £20  each.  The  sheriff  reports  that  Robert 
is  attached  to  appear,  but  that  John  has  nothing  by  which  to  attach  him.  This  case  was  reported 
again,  twice  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  (Idem,  Rolls  643,  mems.  182  and  524)  and  twice  in  the  Hilary 
Term  (Idem,  Roll  644,  mems.  56  and  411)  of  9  Henry  V.  The  reports  were  all  substantially  alike,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  last  entry  it  was  stated  that  on  the  14th  of  February  Robert  comes  and  finds  sufficient 
mainpernors  for  his  appearance,  namely  John  Burbage1  of  Westney  (an  error  for  Westcote),  William 
Cave  of  Merston,  County  Bucks,  Philip  Levenston2  of  Stratton,  County  Dorset,3 * 5  and  Richard  Hunte 
of  London,  gentleman.  Meanwhile  these  same  two  men  “Robert  Dalafeld  of  Woddesdon,  husband- 

1  In  1403  King  Henry  IV  had  leased  that  manor  of  Westcote,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  to  this 
John  Burbache,  for  a  term  of  twelve  years. 

J  Philip  Levenston  is  evidently  a  misspelling  for  Philip  Leweston,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Leweston  family  of  Leweston, 

Dorset.  In  1444  he  appeared  there  in  connection  with  the  Manor  of  Leweston,  then  held  by  William  Leweston  and  Margaret, 

his  wife  (Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  2,  p.  273).  In  1438  he  was  party  to  a  grant  of  the  Manor  of  Quar- 
relston,  Dorset  (Hutchins  History  of  Dorset,  Vol.  1,  p.  332).  He  seems  to  have  been  an  attorney  at  law,  and  was  himself 
attending  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster  when  he  went  pledge  for  Robert  Dalafeld. 

5  It  is  of  interest  that  in  1422  there  were  in  Dorsetshire  an  Alexander  de  la  ffelde  and  Margery,  his  wife  (de  Banco  Plea 
Roll  647,  mem.  201).  No  other  person  of  this  name  or  any  similar  name  appeared  at  any  date  in  this  county. 
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man,  and  John  Perkyn  of  Dodishill,  husbandman,”  were  being  sued  by  John  Mans  for  a  debt  of  forty 
shillings  (Idem,  Roll  639,  mem.  62,  Michaelmas,  8  Henry  V).  How  Robert  Dalafeld  and  John  Perkyn 
came  to  be  associated  in  these  matters  does  not  appear.  In  1428  he  was  jurior  on  the  trial  of  Alice 
Warde  at  Buckingham  for  murder  (Gaol  Delivery  Roll  219,  6  Henry  VI). 

The  following  shows  a  curious  difference  in  spelling  the  name.  In  English  it  was  spelled  ‘‘Robt 
Dalafeld,”  and  in  Latin  “Robertus  de  la  ffeld,”  all  in  the  same  document. 

The  Assize  was  taken  before  William  Westbury  and  others  by  a  jury  among  whom  was  Robert 
Dalafeld.  At  the  court  held  at  Aylesbury  in  Bucks  on  the  last  day  of  August,  7  Henry  VI,  1429, 
two  knights  were  elected  to  Parliament  to  be  held  in  September.  It  was  claimed  that  the  sheriff, 
Thomas  Wauton,  did  not  return  to  the  writ  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected,  namely, 
John  Hampden,  of  Hampden,  and  Andrew  Sperling,  but  that  he  had  substituted  others,  namely, 
John  Cheyne  and  William  Strickland.  An  inquisition  was  had  and  four  judges  were  sent  down. 
They  held  the  session  on  Wednesday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  and  inquired 
as  to  the  election.  Robert  Dalafeld  was  on  the  jury  which  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  election 
had  taken  place  on  the  31st  of  August  in  the  presence  of  various  suitors  at  the  court.  Among  those 
named  as  having  taken  part  in  the  election  was  Robertus  de  la  ffeld  (Memoranda  Rolls  of  the 
Kings  Remembrancer,  Roll  E,  159-206,  Trinity,  8  Henry  VI,  mem.  5).1  In  April,  1430,  he  as  “Robert 
Dalafeld  of  Wodnesdon,  husbondman,”  was  sued  by  Nicholas  Bagenhale  and  William  Cavell, 
“wherefor  he  forcibly  cut  down  their  grass  late  growing  at  Wodnesdon  and  took  and  carried  away 
the  hay  therefrom  accruing  to  the  value  of  100s.”  He  did  not  appear,  and  the  “  sheriff  is  commanded 
to  distrain  him  by  all  his  lands”  (de  Banco  Plea  Rolls  667,  mem.  22,  Easter,  8  Henry  VI).  The 
case  did  not  appear  again  on  the  rolls,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  successful. 
This  probably  arose  over  a  failure  by  the  plaintiffs  to  pay  rent.  Had  it  been  a  question  of  title, 
Robert  would  most  probably  have  arranged  a  test  case  by  the  usual  means  of  forcible  entry,  and  the 
accompanying  destruction  of  grass,  etc.,  as  was  customary.  In  this  case  he  does  not  forcibly  break, 
trample  down  and  consume,  but  cuts  down  and  carries  away  —  an  act  usual  in  distress  for  rent. 
The  plaintiffs  were,  no  doubt,  his  tenants  who  had  fallen  behind  with  their  rent.  Next  he  was  named 
as  one  of  the  jurors  on  an  inquisition  (Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  File  54,  10  Henry  VI,  No.  23) 
taken  at  Boarstall,  County  Bucks,  before  John  Hampden,  Escheator,  after  the  death  of  Robert 
James,  who  held  the  manors  of  Borstall,  Adyngrave  and  Ocle  of  the  Honor  of  Wallingford.2 3  In 
1432  Thomas  Maudeleyn  brought  an  action  against  “Robert  Dalafeld  of  Wodesdon,  yoman,” 
alleging  that  “whereas  he  the  said  Thomas  bought  of  the  said  Robert  one  acre  and  a  rood  of  meadow 
with  appurtenances  at  Wodesdon,  and  the  said  Robert  undertook  to  enfeoff  him  the  said  Thomas 
therein  within  a  certain  time,  the  said  Robert  has  not  therein  enfeoffed  him  within  that  time,  to 
his  the  said  Thomas’  damage  of  £20.  And  he  does  not  come  and  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  distrain 
him  by  all  his  lands”  (de  Banco  Plea  Rolls,  686,  mem.  308-Trinity,  10  Henry  VI,  Roll  687,  mem.  81, 
11  Henry  VI;  Roll  688,  mem.  245-Hilary,  11  Henry  VI).  The  suit  appeared  again  twice  in  almost 
identical  words  except  that  the  names  of  the  mainpernors,  John  Est  (of  Crendon  Underwood),  Robert 

1  The  full  list  of  the  electors,  who  were  then  probably  among  the  principal  men  of  Buckinghamshire,  follows: 

Thomas  Sakevyle,  chivaler;  John  Barton,  senior;  John  Barton,  junior;  Walter  ffitz  Richard,  Robert  Puttenham,  Nicholas 
Lodewych,  Thomas  Boteler,  Edward  Hampden,  John  Stokes  of  Twyford,  Nicholas  Clopton,  Thomas  Duram,  Thomas  Knyght, 
John  Knyght,  Henry  Loweden,  John  Wymbyssh,  William  Parker  of  Eton,  Eustace  Grenevyle,  William  Berwell,  John  Yerney, 
John  Horewode  of  Synkylburgh,  John  Arches  (probably  of  Cranwell),  John  Skydmore,  Roger  More,  William  Adyngrove, 
Richard  Hautryve,  John  Glovere,  John  Lambard  of  Bledlowe,  Nicholas  Bagenhale,  John  W’ellesborne,  William  Stokton, 
Thomas  Merston,  John  Hampeden  of  Wycombe,  John  Clyve,  Richard  Lamborn,  John  Clerk  of  Olney,  William  Aulaff,  John 
Lamborn,  John  Hertwell,  John  Tapele,  John  Duram,  William  Puxstede,  senior,  William  Temple,  Thomas  Tumour,  William 
Salman,  John  Coventre,  Thomas  Malet,  Edmund  Duram,  Robert  Stery,  Nicholas  Beke,  John  Cokke,  William  Clerk  of  Ashen- 
don,  Simon  Burton,  Richard  Arnecoke,  Thomas  Wodegrene,  Adam  Assenden,  Richard  Gratele,  John  Aleyn,  William  Yonge 
of  Nether  Wynchyndon,  John  Sharp,  William  Huntyngdon,  Thomas  Maudelyn,  Reginald  Ingrith,  Thomas  Edward,  John 
Thomas,  John  Kyppyng,  John  Sapcote  of  Olney,  William  Ragge,  Richard  Craunton,  William  Woghton,  Robtus  de  la  ffeld, 
William  ffurenys,  Simon  Catworth,  John  Lucy  of  Haddenham,  Richard  Lucy,  Richard  Wylly,  William  Cokke,  John  Skynnere, 
Thomas  Spycer,  John  Michell,  Roger  Curteys,  John  Curteys,  Richard  Thomas,  John  Coltman,  William  Barker  of  Swenston, 
William  Pson,  John  Parker,  Walter  Colyere,  John  Blacpolle,  William  Gerbray,  Mathew  Colet,  Simon  Gurney,  Robert  Colet, 
Henry  Hunte,  John  Curteys,  William  Jenkyns,  Thomas  Bristowe,  Nicholas  Baron,  William  Cawell,  Richard  Olyver,  Thomas 
Bleecher,  John  Smyth,  Henry  Janneys,  John  Baylly,  Geofrey  Neweman,  William  Herne,  John  Wolcy,  John  Abrahm,  John 
Chelerey,  Thomas  Atte  Mille,  Henry  Petypas,  Richard  Redenode,  William  Doo,  John  Lokkewode,  William  Garstone,  William 
Gardener,  John  Vyncent,  John  Corbrigge,  Thomas  Hampden  of  Olney,  John  Pryket,  Henry  Wedon,  John  Cowlyn,  Henry 
Colyn,  William  Compton,  John  Thorp  and  John  Chesewyk.  About  125  in  all.  The  four  persons  who  were  concerned  as  knights 
elected,  or  falsely  claimed  to  be  elected,  do  not  appear  in  the  list;  namely,  John  Hampden  of  Hampden,  John  Cheyne,  William 
Strickland  and  Andrew  Sperling. 

Forty-five  of  these  were  identical  with  those  named  in  the  Patent  Roll  of  1  May  1434. 

3  The  jurors  on  this  inquisition  were  Henry  Loveden,  of  Long  Crendon,  Thomas  Belyngdon,  Robert  Dalafeld,  John 
Squirrell,  William  Pede,  William  Yonge,  John  Royse,  William  Boude,  William  Gray,  John  Peres,  Thomas  Bristowe  and 
Hugh  Lyngn. 
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Scot,  Richard  West  (of  Quainton)  and  John  Ive  (of  Westcote),  are  given.  What  finally  came  of  it  is  not 
known.  This  land  was  doubtless  freehold,  perhaps  a  close,  that  Robert  had  bought,  and  was  not  a  part 
of  the  original  three  and  one-half  virgates  which  were  entailed,  as  appears  from  the  chancery  proceed¬ 
ing  of  1621,  quoted  under  Richard13  Delafield.  Then  he  appeared  on  the  jury  panel  for  a  gaol  delivery 
(Gaol  Delivery  Rolls,  Rolls  219  and  220)  at  Aylesbury;  and  in  11  Henry  VI,  1433,  he  was  excused 
from  the  jury  panel  for  a  gaol  delivery  (Idem,  Rolls  219  and  220)  at  Aylesbury  on  paying  viid. 
The  following  year  he  was  sworn  for  a  jury  on  three  trials  (Idem,  Rolls  219  and  220)  also  at 
Aylesbury;  on  two  of  these  panels  his  name  is  spelled  “Dalafeeld.”  In  the  same  year  Robert  Dala- 
feld  appeared  in  the  Patent  Rolls  (Patent  Rolls,  1  May  1434)  amongst  a  list  of  persons  as  to  whom 
a  commission  was  issued  to  “W.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Reynold  de  Gray  of  Ruthyn,  chivaler, 
Thomas  Sakevyle,  knight,  and  William  Whaplode,  esquire,  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  County 
of  Buckingham,  to  issue  their  warrant  to  the  sheriff  for  proclamation  in  the  next  court  of  the 
county  that  the  following  whose  names  have  been  certified  into  Chancery  by  the  said  Knights 
of  the  Shire  as  those  of  persons  who  should  take  the  oath  not  to  maintain  peace  breakers,  referred 
to  in  the  said  Act,  should  appear  before  the  said  Commissioners  and  take  the  said  oath.”1  This  is 
the  list  copied  by  Thomas  Fuller  in  his  “Worthies  of  England,”  which  book  the  first  John  Delafield 
of  New  York  bought  and  showed  to  his  sons,  as  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  book.  In  choosing 
these  lists,  Fuller  was  quite  right,  these  were  indeed  the  leading  men  of  each  county  and  are  called 
“potentes  et  valentes”  in  the  Act  itself.  Their  position  in  the  county  is  indicated  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  there  were  but  132  men  on  this  list  selected  from  the  whole  county,  which  had  then 
probably  an  adult  male  population  of  over  6,000,  for  it  had  contained  5,420  adult  males  at  the 
Domesday.2  In  March  of  the  following  year  Robert  was  again  on  the  jury  panel  for  a  gaol  delivery 


1  The  Names  of  the  132  men  who  took  this  oath  in  Bucks  follow:  Reynold  Lucy  Chiv,  Walter  Lucy  Chiv,  John  Cheyne 
Chiv,  Thomas  Chetwode  Chiv,  John  Cheyne,  Esq.,  John  Hampden  of  Hampden,  Andrew  Sperlyng,  Thomas  Rokes,  Esq., 
John  Langeston,  Esq.,  John  Iwardby,  Esq.,  David  Brekenook,  Esq.,  Thomas  Stokes,  Esq.,  John  Hampden  of  Kymbell,  Walter 
Fitz  Richard,  Esq.,  John  Stretlee,  Esq.,  Thomas  Shyngelton,  Esq.,  Thomas  Cheyne,  Esq.,  John  Stokes,  Esq.,  Thomas  Gifford, 
Esq.,  John  Gifford  of  Whaddon  the  elder,  Esq.,  Thomas  Boteler,  Esq.,  Robert  Puttenham,  Esq.,  Robert  Olney  of  Weston, 
Esq.,  Robert  Tyryngham,  Esq.,  John  Brekenok,  Esq.,  Thomas  Rufford,  Esq.,  John  Dayrell,  Esq.,  Nicholas  Clopton,  Edmund 
Brutenell,  John  Sewell,  John  Wakyns,  William  Brook  of  Chesham,  Bernard  Saunderdon,  Thomas  More,  William  ffouler, 
John  Arches,*  John  Skidmore,  John  Kymbell,  William  Joyntour,  Roger  More,  John  Horewode,  John  Baldewyn,  Thomas  Atte 
Welle,  William  Chapman  of  Aylesbury,  Thomas  Tumour,  John  Knyght  of  Hampslape,  W’illiam  Watford,  Thomas  Olyver, 
William  Colyngrygg  of  Toursey,  Thomas  Malyns,  William  Parker  of  Eton,  William  Burton,  parson  of  the  Church  of  Crowle, 
John  Clerk  of  Olney,  Richard  Hawtreve,  John  Giffard  of  Hardmede,  John  Tapele  of  Hampslap,  Thomas  Knyght  of  the  same, 
John  Gyffard  of  Whaddon  the  younger,  John  Sapcote  of  Olney,  Richard  Arnecok,  William  Edy,  John  Purchas,  William  Bere- 
well,  Adam  Asshyndon,  David  Whitchirche,  John  Swift,  W'illiam  Britwell  of  Cherdesle,  John  Verney,  Eustace  Grenvyle, 
John  ffitz  John,  William  Gerebray,  Thomas  Maudeleyn,  John  Veysy,  Thomas  Wodeward,  Richard  Evershawe,  John  Harewold 
of  Weston,  Henry  Loveden,  John  Thorp,  John  Parker  of  ffenny  Stratford,  Nicholas  Baker  of  Croule,  Nicholas  Hobbesson, 
Thomas  Malette,  John  Kerye,  Thomas  Tappe,  Richard  Hoo  of  Suenston,  John  Manchestre,  John  Phelip,  Henry  Hunkes, 
Richard  Miches,  William  Merydale,  Alan  Dalowe,  Thomas  Edward,  John  Vaux,  William  Dun,  Henry  Toursey,  Henry  Dycon, 
William  Wynslowe,  John  Bylyngdon,  Henry  Porter,  Thomas  Turgeus.t  Robert  Dalafeld,  Matthew  Colett,  John  Hampdein 
of  Wycombe,  John  Wellesburn,  Thomas  Merston,  William  Atte  Gate,  Thomas  Mery,  Richard  Wylly,  William  Wodeward, 
Thomas  Pusey,  Robert  Broun  of  Beknesfeld,  John  Jourdeley,  Thomas  Houghton,  Richard  Yaulode,  John  Golde,  of  Aylesbury, 
William  Clerk  of  the  same,  William  Clerk  of  Culverdon,  Thomas  Kene  of  Horsendon,  William  Symeon,  William  Hether, 
John  Caradons,  William  Combe  of  Aylesbury,  William  Gille,  Richard  Lamburn,  William  Hyde,  Thomas  Bristowe,  Nicholas 
Baron,  William  Cook  of  Hertwell,  John  Glover  of  Kymbell,  John  Balke  of  Aylesbury,  John  Lucy,  Richard  Lucy. 

*  Of  Cranwell. 

t  Doubtless  of  the  same  family  as  William  Turgeys  who  was  sworn  on  a  jury  for  a  Gaol  Delivery  at  Aylesbury  in 
12  Henry  VI. 

2  The  reason  for  requiring  this  oath  is  well  stated  as  follows  by  Sims  in  the  Genealogist’s  Manual: 

“The  outward  object  was  to  enable  the  King’s  party  to  administer  an  oath  to  the  gentry  for  the  better  keeping  of  the 
peace  and  observing  of  the  laws,  though  the  principal  reason  was  to  detect  and  suppress  such  as  favoured  the  title  of  York 
then  beginning  to  show  itself.” 

Thomas  Fuller  in  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  at  page  42  explains  the  taking  of  the  oath  and  the  quality 
of  those  sworn  as  follows: 

“After  we  have  finished  the  Catalogue  of  the  worthy  natives  of  every  shire,  we  present  the  Reader  with  a  List  of  the  Gentry 
of  the  Land,  sollemnly  returned  by  select  Commissioners  into  the  Chancery,  thence  into  the  Records  in  the  Tower  on  this 
occasion. 

“The  commons  in  Parliament  complained,  that  the  Land  then  swarmed  with  Pilours,  Robbers,  Oppressers  of  the  People, 
Man-stealers,  Fellons,  Outlaws,  Ravishers  of  Women,  Unlawful  Haunters  of  Forrests  and  Parks,  etc.  Whereupon  it  was 
ordered,  for  the  suppression  of  present  and  preventing  of  future  mischiefs,  that  certain  Commissioners  should  be  impowered 
in  every  County,  to  summon  all  persons  of  Quality  before  them,  and  tender  them  an  Oath,  for  the  better  keeping  of  the  Peace, 
and  observing  the  Kings  Laws  both  in  themselves  and  Retainers. 

“Excuse  me.  Reader,  if  I  be  bold  to  interpose  my  own  Conjecture,  who  conceive,  whatever  was  intended  to  palliate  the 
Businesse,  The  Principal  Intent  was,  to  detect  and  suppress  such  who  favoured  the  Title  of  York;  which  then  began  to  be  set 
on  foot,  and  afterwards  openly  claimed,  and  at  last  obtained  the  Crown  .  .  . 

“  A  Later  List  might  be  presented  of  the  English  Gentry,  towards  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  but 
such  would  be  subject  to  just  exception.  For,  as  the  Gibeonites,  though  by  their  mouldly  bread,  and  clouted  shooes,  pretending 
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(Gaol  Delivery  Rolls,  Roll  220)  at  Aylesbury,  his  name  being  spelled  Dalafeld  as  usual.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  and  the  list  from  the  Patent  Rolls,  men  are  generally 
known  by  their  titles  being  designated  chevalier  or  esquire  or  gentleman.  Neither  Robert  nor 
William,  his  father,  nor  any  of  their  descendants  except  his  son,  Richard  Delafeld,  are  thus  desig¬ 
nated  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

And  on  February  4,  1435,  John  Arches,  John  Lambourne,  Robert  Dalafeld,  Walter  Malete, 
and  Henry  Heroys,  were  witnesses  to  a  grant  from  Sir  John  Boys,  Knt.,  to  John  Beek,  Jun’r  of 
Dodereshull  of  lands  in  Quaynton,  Donyngton,  Asshedone,  and  Blakegrove,  which  he  lately  had 
in  gift  from  John  Beek  son  and  heir  of  John  Beek,  Sen’r  of  Dodereshull  (Muniments  at  Dodershall 
Park) . 

His  name  does  not  appear  after  these  mentions  in  1435  and  he  probably  died  within  a  year  or 
so  after  that  date,  for  in  1439  his  son,  William,  took  his  place,  serving  on  the  jury,  and  must  have 
become  his  heir  and  received  his  freehold  lands  before  that  date.* 1 11 

Robert  seems  to  have  been  born  about  1370  to  1372,  else  he  could  not  well  have  represented 
Walter  Craunford  as  his  attorney  in  1392.  His  father,  William6,  was  born  about  1325  to  1330.  Robert’s 
older  half  brother,  John7,  was  of  age  before  1380  and  was  doubtless  born  in  Ireland.  William6  may 
well  have  lost  his  first  wife  about  the  time  he  left  Ireland,  or  during  the  plagues  in  England.  The 
records  examined  do  not  show  his  marriage,  nor  the  name  of  Robert’s  wife.  His  sons  were  William,8 
an  account  of  whom  follows,  and  Richard8  of  whom  hereafter. 

Events  in  the  Time  of  Robert7  Delafeld,  of  Westcote  —  1400-1436 

Foreign  affairs.  The  constant  rebellions  against  Henry  IV  encouraged  France  and  Scotland  to 
attack  England,  but  fortune  favored  Henry  in  a  remarkable  way.  The  boy  James,  only  surviving 
son  of  Robert  III  of  Scotland,  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1405  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  France 
to  be  educated.  His  father  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  his  uncle,  the  Regent  Albany,  feared  nothing 
so  much  as  the  return  of  the  young  King,  James  I.  Thus  both  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  wTere  able  to 
maintain  peace  with  Scotland,  without  prejudice,  of  course,  to  frequent  border  raids. 

For  the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  the  French  raided  both  the  English  possessions  in  France  and 
the  English  coast,  but  in  1406  civil  war  broke  out  in  France  between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  party  was  known  as  the  Armagnacs.  During  Henry  IV’s  reign  foreign 
affairs  remained  in  this  state  of  equilibrium. 

In  1413  the  King  died  and  his  son  succeeded  as  Henry  V.  The  new  King  had  already  shown 
himself  to  have  remarkable  military  genius.  He  began  to  prepare  at  once  for  the  conquest  of  France, 
chiefly  it  would  seem  because  he  was  essentially  a  soldier,  partly  perhaps  to  draw  off  the  turbulent 
nobles  from  England  and  give  them  another  country  to  prey  upon.  In  1415  he  set  sail  for  France,  cap¬ 
tured  Ilarfleur,  and  secured  the  coast  by  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  In  the  next  year  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  the  King  of  France.  In  1417-19  Henry  conquered  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  in  1420  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  heir  of  Charles  VI,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Dauphin,  and  his  marriage  was  arranged  with  Charles’  daughter.  This  was  the  highest 
point  of  Henry’s  triumph.  He  had  in  his  hands  France  north  of  the  Loire,  Gascony  and  Guienne, 
while  his  ally,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ruled  the  east,  but  the  Dauphin  had  retreated  to  central 
France,  which  still  held  out  and  was  never  conquered  by  the  English. 

In  1422  Henry  V  died,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  year-old  son,  Henry  VI,  who  by  the  death  of 
his  grandfather,  Charles  VI,  in  the  same  year  became  titular  King  of  France.  His  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  acted  as  Regent  of  France  and  for  a  time  maintained  Henry  V’s  conquests,  defeating 
an  attempted  recovery  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Verneuil  in  1424.  Bedford’s  younger  brother, 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  quarreled  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  began  to  contemplate 
returning  to  his  allegiance  to  Charles  VII.  In  1428-29  Bedford  besieged  Orleans,  the  last  of 

to  a  long  peregrination,  were  but  of  the  Vicinage;  So  most  of  those  Gentry,  not  withstanding  their  specious  claim  to  Antiquity, 
will  be  found  to  be  but  of  one  Descent,  low  enough  in  themselves,  did  they  not  stand  on  the  vantage  ground,  heightened  on 
the  Rubbish  of  the  Ruines  of  Monasteries.” 

1  Jurors:  a  yeoman  in  old  English  law  was  one  having  free  land  of  forty  shillings  by  the  year  (previously  five  nobles) 
who  was  thereby  qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire,  and  do  any  other  act  for  which  the  law  required 
one  who  was  “probus  et  legalis  homo”  (Blackstone,  Com.  I,  XII). 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Gurney  in  a  letter  in  April,  1931,  wrote:  “In  answer  to  your  question  about  40s.  land;  it  was  generally 
worth  8d.  per  acre  ultra  reprisas  (land  cum  mesuages).  This  makes  60  acres  for  40s.  For  taxation  purposes,  in  which  the 
assessment  is  low,  I  should  add  another  virgate  to  make  the  sum.  This  for  the  fifteenth  century.”  However,  we  know  from 
the  Courtenay  inquisitions  that  freehold  land  in  Waddesdon  was  then  worth  only  4d.  an  acre  for  arable  land,  2d.  for  pasture 
land,  and  20d.  for  meadow. 

Grand  jurors  were  selected  by  the  knights  of  the  shire  from  among  the  principal  freeholders,  and  under  the  statutes  of 

11  Henry  IV,  Chapter  IX,  and  of  2  Henry  V,  Chapter  III,  had  to  have  forty  shillings  per  annum  freehold.  This  qualification 
remained  in  effect  through  the  reign  of  Henry  V  and  probably  longer. 
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Charles  VIPs  strongholds  north  of  the  Loire.  The  city  was  relieved  by  Jeanne  d’Arc,  whose  wonderful 
career  lasted  from  1429-31,  when  she  was  burnt  by  the  English  at  Rouen.  Her  life  and  death  were 
an  inspiration  to  the  French,  who  gradually  drove  back  the  English  until  Bedford  died  in  1435, 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered  into  a  league  with  Charles  VII.  In  1436  the  French  recovered 
Paris. 

Home  affairs.  Henry  IV  was  a  capable  man  and  would  have  been  a  useful  King  if  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  legally  to  the  Crown,  but  his  successful  revolt  was  the  triumph  of  reaction.  Every  wealthy 
noble  felt  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  in  his  turn  should  not  seize  the  Crown.  The  Lancastrian 
kings  were  forced  to  rely  upon  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  nobles,  but  the 
Commons  were  as  yet  but  a  feeble  instrument.  The  elections  could  be  determined  by  the  sheriff 
or  the  local  peer.  The  House  met  only  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  it  was  difficult  to  frame  and 
follow  a  settled  policy,  and  once  dissolved  the  members  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
hardly  any  means  of  communicating  with  each  other  or  of  following  public  events.  Henry  IV’s 
reign  was  one  succession  of  rebellions,  and  it  is  a  great  proof  of  the  King’s  capacity  that  he  managed 
to  remain  on  the  throne.  One  point  in  his  favor  was  that  the  nobles  were  too  jealous  of  one  another 
to  be  willing  to  act  together,  and  they  were  therefore  suppressed  separately.  Another  was  the 
military  genius  of  his  eldest  son,  which  developed  early.  In  1400  there  was  a  rising  in  favor  of 
Richard  II,  which  probably  caused  his  murder.  In  the  same  year  Owen  Glendower  of  Wales  revolted 
and  maintained  his  independence  until  1409.  In  1403  was  the  rebellion  of  Henry  Percy,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  alliance  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  which  ended  with  the 
death  of  Percy  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  In  1405  there  was  another  rising  in  the  north  under 
the  leadership  of  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1408  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  raised  an  in¬ 
surrection,  but  was  killed  at  Branham  Moor,  while  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign  the  King  was  on 
bad  terms  with  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  suspected  of  plotting  to  supplant  him.  Nevertheless,  Henry 
died  in  possession  of  his  uneasy  throne  in  1413. 

Henry  V’s  policy  in  leading  his  rebellious  nobles  to  France  has  already  been  noted,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  war  in  this  respect  was  balanced  by  loss  in  another.  The  crown  was  becoming  im¬ 
poverished.  The  change  from  service  to  money  economy  told  very  heavily  on  the  King’s  resources. 
Instead  of  raising  feudal  levies,  he  now  obtained  armies  by  indenture  with  the  nobles,  who  under¬ 
took  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  men  for  a  fixed  period  in  return  for  money.  The  Norman  kings 
had  maintained  their  control  over  their  barons  largely  by  means  of  their  wealth.  Now  several  great 
nobles  were  richer  than  the  King,  and  the  long  wars  with  France  reduced  the  Exchequer  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  There  was  but  one  formidable  conspiracy  in  Henry’s  reign,  that  formed  by  Scrope,  Grey 
and  Cambridge  to  place  upon  the  throne  Richard  II’s  legal  heir,  the  Earl  of  March. 

After  Henry’s  death  the  Council  of  Regency  in  England  was  distracted  by  the  quarrels  between 
the  King’s  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  great  uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort.  Henry  VI  came 
of  age  in  1442,  and  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  on  taking  up  the  government  he  would  be  able 
to  control  the  hostile  factions,  but  he  was  weak  both  in  character  and  health.  The  disasters  in  France 
were  driving  back  to  England  bands  of  men  at  arms  who  had  no  trade  but  fighting  and  were  used  to 
living  on  the  country.  They  were  taken  into  the  service  of  the  nobles,  who  gave  them  liveries,  main¬ 
tained  them  in  their  castles,  and  used  them  to  carry  on  their  private  feuds.  The  country  was  already 
in  utter  disorder,  and  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Religion.  Henry  IV,  looking  for  allies  to  support  his  perilous  throne,  adopted  a  strictly  conserva¬ 
tive  church  policy.  The  Lollards  had  never  been  allowed  the  least  legal  toleration,  and  individuals 
had  often  been  severely  punished,  but  throughout  Richard  II’s  reign  they  had  been  to  some  extent 
winked  at.  Henry  IV  obtained  from  Parliament  in  1401  the  Statute  de  Haeretico  Comburendo, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  social  history.  He  rejected  the  suggestion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1404  that  he  might  obtain  money  by  confiscating  church  property,  and  by  enforcing 
the  law  against  heretics  proved  himself  a  supporter  of  the  Church,  although  after  the  rebellion  of 
1405  he  executed  Archbishop  Scrope  without  trial  in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  indeed  without 
any  regular  trial  at  all. 

The  orthodoxy  of  Henry  V  was  even  stronger,  although  to  obtain  money  for  the  French  war  he 
suppressed  the  alien  priories  in  England,  that  is,  priories  which  were  dependent  upon  a  continental 
mother  house.  In  1414  fresh  statutes  were  passed  against  the  Lollards,  in  consequence  of  an  attempted 
rising.  In  1417  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  their  leader,  was  burnt.  Anti-clerical  feeling  still  survived  in  the 
country.  In  1410  the  Commons  had  urged  the  King  to  confiscate  some  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
and  even  to  relax  the  laws  against  the  Lollards.  In  1428  Beaufort  incurred  great  unpopularity  by 
accepting  the  title  of  Cardinal.  But  the  Church  had  nothing  to  fear  from  these  mutterings  so  long 
as  the  royal  support  was  firm,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  Lollardy,  especially  in  Buckinghamshire. 
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DELAFIELD 


WILLIAM8  DALAFELD,  son  of  Robert7,  William6,  John6 

He  appeared  first  on  a  panel  of  the  jury  (Gaol  Delivery  Rolls,  Roll  220)  for  a  gaol  delivery  at 
Aylesbury  in  17  Henry  VI,  February,  1439.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Robert,  in  serving  in  this 
capacity.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  was  the  son  of  Robert,  other  than  the  same  line  of  reasoning  which 
shows  Robert  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  first  William,  and  the  additional  proof  from  the  recurrence 
of  this  Christian  name,  thus  knitting  the  three  generations  together.  William  also  appeared  as  juror 
in  a  trial  (Idem)  in  February  of  the  following  year.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  him,  and  he 
doubtless  died  shortly  after  this  date.  He  was  probably  born  about  the  years  1400  to  1410.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  records  to  show  whether  he  left  children,  and,  indeed,  there  would  have  been  no 
mention  of  them,  unless  a  son  had  come  of  age,  and  later  served  on  a  jury,  or  in  some  capacity 
requiring  similar  qualifications.  As  none  such  appear,  and  as  the  estate  was  later  owned  by  his 
brother,  Richard,  it  seems  that  he  left  no  issue. 

The  Richard  Delafeld  next  mentioned  was  probably  his  brother,  and  succeeded  him  at  Westcote. 


RICHARD8  DELAFELD,  son  of  Robert 7 ,  William 8 

Beginning  with  the  year  1440,  when  William  Delafeld  was  last  mentioned,  there  is  a  gap  of 
forty-three  years,  with  only  one  mention  in  the  records  of  a  Delafeld  in  Buckinghamshire.  This  is 
remarkable,  for  members  of  families  of  this  standing  in  Buckinghamshire  were  at  this  period  quite 
often  mentioned  in  the  public  records.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  last  William  had  died 
shortly  after  his  father,  leaving  no  issue,  or  having  children  who  died  before  him  without  issue,  and 
that  the  Richard  Delafeld,1  of  whom  an  account  follows,  was  his  brother  and  heir,  and,  being  in 
London  and  elsewhere  in  the  King’s  service,  was  never  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Bucks.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  the  dates  at  which  he  is  mentioned  and  his  circumstances  in  life  fit  into  the  gap  other¬ 
wise  left  in  the  story  of  the  Westcote  family.  Being  a  younger  son,  his  father,  Robert  Delafeld,  had 
doubtless,  as  was  then  the  custom,  apprenticed  him,  and  because  of  his  standing  and  tenure  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  had  been  able  to  place  him  in  the  King’s  household,2  where  as  appears  from  the 
following  he,  starting  from  an  humble  beginning,  made  his  way  with  some  success. 

This  Richard  appeared  in  an  Assize  Roll  for  Bedfordshire  in  the  19th  of  Henry  VI,  July,  1441, 
as  follows:  “Richard  Delafeld  appoints  John  Grene  as  his  attorney  against  John  Joykyn,  clerk,  of 
a  plea  of  assize  of  novel  disseizin.3  And  it  is  granted  by  the  justices  that  the  same  John  Grene  should 
sue  for  Eleanor,  wife  of  said  Richard,  who  is  under  age,  against  the  said  John  Joykyn  of  the  same 
plea,  .  .  .”  This  roll  is  number  1545,  mem.  10d.,  and  the  following  rolls  which  would  contain  the 
pleadings  are  now  missing,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  lands  in  question  and  other  circumstances  do  not 
appear. 

The  earliest  reference  to  Eleanor  is  (Guildhall,  Letter  Book  K,  fol.  173b)  under  date  11  Novem¬ 
ber,  17  Henry  VI,  1438,  as  follows:  “The  guardianship  of  Eleanora,  daughter  of  William  Waldern, 
late  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  aged  fifteen  years,  together  with  £161  bequeathed  to  her  by  said 
William  in  his  will,  committed  by  Stephen  Brown,  the  Mayor,  etc.,  to  Thomas  Morestede,4  citizen 


1  An  exhaustive  search  of  the  contemporary  records  of  England  has  failed  to  show  any  family  from  whom  this  man  could 
have  come  except  the  one  at  Westcote  in  Buckinghamshire.  There  was  a  family  of  atte  ffelde  or  de  la  ffelde  who  had  held  the 
Manor  of  Gaines  in  Upminster,  Essex.  But  they  had  become  extinct  in  the  male  line  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  appears  from  the  following: 

“The  year  following,  Henry  de  la  field  entailed  the  Manor  of  Gaines  upon  his  three  sons,  Richard,  Walter  and  John,  one 
after  another;  and  in  default  of  their  issue,  upon  John  Deyncourt,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  said  Henry  de  la 
field;  in  whose  right  afterwards  it  should  seem  he,  John  Deyncourt,  came  to  be  lord  here;  and  lieth  buried  with  his  wife  under 
a  fair  tomb  —  such  is  J.  Weever’s  account  (Fun.  Mon.,  p.  691).  But  there  must  be  a  mistake  at  least  in  the  Christian  name. 
For  the  person  buried  here  is  named  in  the  epitaph  Roger  and  not  John”  (Morant’s  History  of  Essex,  Vol.  I,  p.  107).  The 
Christian  names  of  the  father  and  brothers,  as  well  as  the  arms  shown  for  Elizabeth  on  a  window  in  Upminster  Church,  show 
that  these  people  were  of  the  Worcestershire,  or  of  the  Herefordshire  family  of  atte  field. 

He  has  not  been  found  mentioned  in  Buckinghamshire,  nor  indeed  anywhere  but  in  London,  where  his  occupation  required 
him,  and  at  the  places  in  turn  where  his  three  successive  wives  had  land.  Evidently  he  had  no  considerable  lands  of  his  own, 
other  than  those  in  Westcote,  though  he  may  have  received  from  his  father  the  land  in  Leigh,  Essex,  subsequently  held  by  the 
Delafields. 

2  Robert  may  also  have  had  the  small  holding  at  Leigh  in  Essex,  not  far  from  Bures  Gifford  one  of  the  manors  belonging  to 
the  Walderns,  and  may  thus  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  and  with  their  help  obtained  the  appointment  for  his  younger 
son  Richard  Delafeld,  who  seems  to  have  served  with  Richard  Waldern  in  the  King’s  household. 

3  Novel  disseizin  was  a  cause  where  the  demandant  himself  had  been  deprived  of  possession  of  his  freehold.  The  assize 
was  the  writ  of  the  court  commanding  the  jury  to  be  summoned  to  try  the  cause. 

4  The  right  to  dispose  of  Eleanor  in  marriage  did  not,  however,  go  to  Thomas  Morestede,  but  remained  in  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation. 
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and  surgeon,  and  his  sureties,  etc.  The  orphan’s  former  guardians,  John  Roys  of  County  Norfolk, 
gentleman,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,1  and  their  sureties,  etc.,  were  thereupon  discharged. 

“Afterwards,  on  the  15th  day  of  January  23,  Henry  VI  (1445),  came  Richard  de  la  field,  who 
married  the  above  orphan,  before  Henry  Frowik,  the  Mayor,  and  the  aldermen,  and  acknowledged 
satisfaction  for  his  wife’s  property.”  She  had  then  passed  her  twenty-first  birthday.  Richard’s  older 
brother,  William,  must  have  been  dead  without  issue  by  1441  or  else  Richard  would  not  have  had 
property  sufficient  to  obtain  this  marriage. 

The  Patent  Rolls  show  that  Eleanor’s  father,  William  Waldern,  had  been  Mayor  and  Escheator 
of  London  in  1412-13  and  again  in  1422-23.  He  had  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  atte  Lee  of 
London,  chaundeler.2 


1  Both  had  died  in  1428,  but  their  sureties  were  still  bound. 

2  The  record  of  the  will  of  John  Atte  Lee  reads: 

“In  the  name  of  God  I  John  Atte  Lee  the  elder  citizen  and  Chandelar  of  London  being  of  sound  mind  and  body  and  of 
good  memory  on  the  4th  of  the  month  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  and  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  fifth  since  the  conquest  institute  make  and  ordain  my  Present  testament  of  my  lands 
and  tenements  and  rents  being  in  the  said  City  of  London  and  the  suburb  of  the  same  in  this  manner.  In  the  first,  I  leave 
and  commend  my  soul  to  the  omnipotent  God,  my  Creator,  to  the  Virgin  Mary  his  Mother  and  all  the  Saints  and  my  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrews  upon  Cornhill  London  namely  in  the  Chancel  of  the  blessed  Mary  there  in  the 
tomb  next  the  tombs  of  Agnes  and  Ellen  late  my  wives.  Item  I  bequeath  to  Margaret  my  Daughter  now  the  Wife  of  William 
Walderne  Citizen  and  Mercer  of  London  divers  Lands  and  tenements  and  rents  reversions  Shops  and  Gardens  underwritten 
namely  all  that  tenement  with  appurtenances  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  Andrews  Cornhill  that  I  the  aforesaid  John  Atte  Lee 
and  Maud  then  my  wife  now  deceased  bought  jointly  for  us  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  me  the  said  John  Atte  Lee  for  ever 
from  Robert  Burford  Son  of  William  Burford  formerly  Citizen  and  Belleyecere  of  London  and  all  that  tenement  with  en¬ 
trances  and  appurtenances  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Dennis  Bakchurch  London  which  I  the  aforesaid  John  Atte  Lee  and  the  afore¬ 
said  Maud  then  my  wife  now  deceased  formerly  bought  jointly  for  us  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  me  the  said  John  Atte  Lee 
from  John  Horn  alias  Kelseye  Citizen  and  grocer  of  the  City  aforesaid  as  well  as  those  five  Shops  with  the  Solar  and  appur¬ 
tenances  situate  in  the  Lane  called  St.  Andrews  Lane  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  Dennis  Bakchurch  which  I  the  aforesaid  John 
Atte  Lee  and  the  aforesaid  Maud  then  my  Wife  also  bought  for  us  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  me  the  said  John  Atte  Lee 
from  Thomas  Preston,  Chaplain,  John  Earswelle  and  Richard  Hertington  and  also  those  two  shops  with  Solars  and  ap¬ 
purtenances  in  Fenchurch  Street  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  Dennis  which  we  also  bought  for  us  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  me 
John  Atte  Lee  from  the  executors  of  the  testament  of  John  Langhorne  Citizen  and  Brazier  of  London.  And  further  all  those 
lands  and  tenements  rents  and  reversions  with  a  garden  and  appurtenances  situate  upon  the  corner  of  Belleyceres  lane  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Katherine  within  the  Cemetery  of  Crichurch  London  which  I,  the  aforesaid  John  Atte  Lee  and  the  aforesaid 
Maud  then  my  Wife  also  bought  for  us  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  me  the  said  John  Atte  Lee  of  the  aforesaid  executors  of 
the  testament  of  the  aforesaid  John  Langhorne  late  Citizen  and  Brazier  of  London.  And  —  also  all  that  tenement  with  two 
shops  and  one  Garden  to  the  same  tenement  adjacent  in  the  aforesaid  Parish  of  St.  Katherine  in  the  cemctary  of  Crichurch 
which  we  also  bought  for  us  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  me  the  said  John  Atte  Lee  from  Simon  Northwode  of  Waltham  Holy 
Cross  William  Beauchamp  and  Walter  Waltham  of  Enfield  and  also  all  that  my  tenement  with  the  appurtenances  in  the 
aforesaid  Parish  of  St.  Andrews  Cornhill  which  I  the  aforesaid  John  Atte  Lee  and  the  aforesaid  Maud  then  my  Wife  also 
bought  for  us  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  me  the  said  John  Atte  Lee  of  the  aforesaid  executors  of  the  testament  of  John 
Langhorne.  As  well  as  all  those  lands  and  tenements  with  houses  shops  and  gardens  and  other  appurtenances  which  were 
formerly  Robert  Ryderes  late  Citizen  and  Brazier  of  London  in  the  aforesaid  Parish  of  St.  Andrews  and  which  I  the  aforesaid 
John  Atte  Lee  and  Ellen  formerly  my  wife  now  deceased  bought  for  us  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  me  the  said  John  Atte 
Lee  for  ever  from  William  Reynewelle  Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London  and  Christina  his  Wife.  And  also  all  those  lands  and 
tenements  with  appurtenances  which  I  the  said  John  Atte  Lee  and  Agnes  formerly  my  Wife  now  deceased  bought  for  us  and 
the  heirs  and  assigns  of  me  the  said  John  Atte  Lee  from  the  executors  of  the  testament  of  Thomas  Atte  Naps  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Katherine  Colmans  London  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  above  said  lands  and  tenements  and  rents  and 
reversions  gardens  and  shops  with  cellars  solars  and  all  other  rights  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  formerly  expressed  without 
any  restraint  or  diminution  to  the  above  said  Margaret  my  Daughter  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  lawfully  begotton  to  be  held 
of  the  Chief  Lords  of  the  fees  by  the  service  thereof  and  by  right  accustomed.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  same  Margaret 
should  die  without  heirs  of  her  body  lawfully  begotten  then  I  leave  and  will  that  all  the  above  said  lands  and  tenements  Shops 
and  gardens  with  appurtenances  should  be  sold  by  my  Executors  underwritten  or  by  their  executors  if  they  shall  live  or  any 
of  them  shall  live,  otherwise  by  the  Rector  of  the  said  Church  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  time  being  and  by  four  worthy  and  true 
men  Parishioners  of  the  said  Church  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  time  being  in  the  best  manner  they  can  or  know  how  without 
falsehood  fraud  or  deception  and  that  all  the  money  of  this  sale  by  them  well  and  faithfully  be  disposed  for  my  soul  and  the 
souls  of  the  aforesaid  Agnes,  Ellen  and  Maud  my  wives  and  the  aforesaid  Margaret  my  daughter  and  the  souls  of  the  living 
and  all  the  faithful  departed  as  in  aquitance  as  those  imprisoned  for  debt,  for  the  mending  of  the  Roads  most  used  and  the 
marriage  of  Poor  Maidens  of  good  name  and  fame  not  having  wherewith  to  marry  and  in  other  pious  uses  as  shall  appear  best 
to  them  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  Salvation  of  my  soul  and  other  souls  aforesaid  as  they  must  answer  before  the  great  Judge. 
Item  I  leave  to  the  said  Margaret  my  daughter  all  my  estate  to  come  I  have  in  all  those  lands  and  tenements  which  I  have  and 
hold  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  grant  of  Agnes  Atte  Hale  in  the  above  said  Parish  of  St.  Andrews  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the 
said  Margaret  my  daughter  to  the  end  of  the  term  to  come  if  the  same  Margaret  should  so  long  live  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  same  Margaret  my  daughter  shall  die  within  the  said  term  then  I  leave  the  aforesaid  estate  and  term  to  come  of  the 
same  lands  and  tenements  to  be  sold  by  my  executors  as  (as  before)  or  by  the  Rector  of  the  said  Church  of  St.  Andrew  and  by 
four  true  men  Parishioners  of  the  same  Church  for  the  time  being  and  the  money  thereby  coming  I  leave  to  be  disposed  for 
my  Soul  and  the  other  souls  aforesaid  in  the  manner  before  noted.  Item  I  leave  to  John  Atte  Lee  citizen  Chandelar  of  London 
my  cousin  those  two  messuages  with  three  shops  and  gardens  adjacent  and  appurtenances  which  I  formerly  bought  from 
Stephen  Sedar  fletcher  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph  outside  Aldgate  in  the  Suburb  of  London  and  all  the  tenement  called 
Coppedhalle  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  Botolph  that  I  also  bought  from  the  said  Stephen  Sedar  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same 
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William  died  in  1424,  and  Margaret,  his  widow,  married  John  Roys  of  Norfolk,  gentleman,  and 
both  she  and  her  second  husband  were  dead  by  May,  1428  (Inquisitions  Post  Mortem).  William  and 
Margaret  had  five  children,  Richard,  William,  Agnes,  Margaret  and  Eleanor;  and  the  oldest  son, 
Richard,  was  not  yet  of  age  by  1428.  They  held  lands  called  the  Doweres  at  Havering  in  Essex  and 
in  Staundon  (now  Standon)  in  Hertfordshire,  which  may  have  come  to  Margaret  as  heir  to  her 
father,  John  atte  Lee,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  his  will,  which  enumerates  only  lands  in 
London  (Court  of  Hustings,  Roll  142,  No.  13).  She  is  here  called  “daughter  and  heir  of  John,  Clerk 
of  London,  Chaundeler”  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls).  By  an  odd  chance  their  property  in  Staundon 
was  called  Dellefeld.  This  name  of  similar  sound  has  quite  a  different  meaning  and  origin  from  the 
personal  surname  de  la  ffelde  or  Delafeld.  Its  origin  is  apparently  dellfeld,  or  the  field  with  the  dell 
in  it.  William  Waldern  also  owned  much  property  in  London. 

The  last  mention  of  Eleanor  is  in  the  will  of  her  brother,  Richard,  dated  April  8,  1454, 1  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  she  was  then  dead,  for  he  passed  over  her  in  disposing  of  his  property  and 

three  tenements  with  shops,  etc.,  to  the  said  John  Atte  Lee  my  cousin,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  (to  be  held)  of  the  chief 
Lords  of  the  fee  by  service  thereof  due  and  by  right  accustomed.  Item  I  leave  and  wall  that  my  executors  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  after  my  death  sell  those  forty  shillings  annual  free  and  quit  rents  which  I  have  issuing  yearly  from  all  that  tenement 
with  a  garden  adjacent  and  appurtenances  which  was  formerly  William  Badlys  in  the  Parish  of  All  Saints  of  Stanyng  Church 
in  Aldgate  Ward  London  as  well  as  all  that  tenement  with  appurtenances  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  Botolph  which  I  the  afore¬ 
said  John  Atte  Lee  together  with  Bartholomew  Seman  goldbeater  who  released  his  right  therein  to  me,  bought  of  John  Good- 
groom  butcher  and  Cecilia  his  wife.  And  all  the  money  coming  from  the  sale  of  the  same  I  leave  for  the  fulfillment  of  my 
testament  and  my  goods  furniture  etc.  to  be  disposed  for  my  soul  as  my  executors  shall  best  hope  to  please  God  and  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul.  Item  I  leave  to  God  and  the  said  Church  of  St.  Andrew  Cornhill  and  Sir  William  Derby  now  Rector  of 
the  same  church  and  the  ‘Custodibus  Operis’  and  Parishioners  of  the  said  Church  of  St.  Andrew  there  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  annual  fee  and  quit  rent  with  appurtenances  which  I  have  issuing  annually  from  a  certain  tenement  formerly  John 
Waley’s  poulterer  and  now  William  Fitz  Hughes  goldsmith  in  the  said  Parish  of  St.  Andrews  and  which  certain  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  of  annual  quit  rent  I  the  aforesaid  John  Atte  Lee  together  with  Thomas  Copsshethe,  who  released  his  right  to 
me,  formerly  bought  from  John  Gofaire  citizen  and  felmonger  of  London.  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  aforesaid  Rector 
and  ‘Custodibus  Operis’  and  other  parishioners  of  St.  Andrews  all  my  estate  and  term  to  come  which  I  have  in  those  three 
shops  with  solars  built  over  them  and  other  appurtenances  which  were  newly  built  by  me  upon  the  ground  or  site  of  the 
cemetery  of  the  said  Church  of  St.  Andrews  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  six  shillings  and  eightpence  annual  rent  of  the  afore¬ 
said  tenement  formerly  John  Waleys  now  the  said  William  Fitz  Hugh  whereof  the  charges  at  the  term  thereof  due  and  ac¬ 
customed  shall  come  to  the  aforesaid  Rector  etc.  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being  together  with  the  power  to  distrain 
for  the  same  quit  rent  with  arrears  not  paid  as  is  the  custom  in  the  City  of  London  and  also  to  have  and  hold  the  aforesaid 
estate  and  term  to  come  of  the  said  three  shops  with  and  appurtenances  and  aforesaid  newly  built  upon  the  ground  of  the 
said  cemetary  to  the  aforesaid  Rector  etc.  and  their  successors  of  the  timebeing  for  ever  in  form  and  under  the  conditions 
subsequent  namely  that  the  same  Rector  keepers  and  parishioners  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being  with  the  profits  and 
issues  of  the  said  annual  rent  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  and  the  profits  of  the  said  three  shops  on  the  site  of  the  Cemetary 
aforesaid  shall  maintain  yearly  at  all  future  times  a  lamp  continually  burning  before  the  high  alter  of  the  said  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  in  honor  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  also  a  wax  candle  worth  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to  be  lighted  at  the  masses 
during  the  elevation  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  same  Church  as  well  as  to  find  and  maintain  from  the  same  profits  five  wax 
candles  each  weighing  half  a  pound  on  the  candelabra  or  branch  of  in  the  said  Chappel  of  the  blessed  Mary  in  the  said  church 
in  honor  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints  to  be  lighted  at  all  times  in  future  willing  that 
the  same  candles  be  renewed  whenever  necessary  and  the  five  wax  candles  be  renewed  four  times  a  year  for  ever.  And  also 
that  the  said  keepers  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  time  being  with  the  profits  aforesaid  shall  yearly  hold  for  ever  on 
the  day  and  anniversary  in  the  said  Church  of  St.  Andrews  for  my  and  other  souls  aforesaid  with  ringing  of  bells  ‘Placebo’ 
and  ‘dirige’  in  the  night  mass  with  in  the  morrow  following  and  certain  offices  and  ornments  to  the  day  of  anniversary 
belonging,  as  I  will  and  that  two  shillings  and  sixpence  be  exchanged  in  the  night  after  dirge  in  bread  and  beer  between  the 
chaplains  there  serving  and  others  there  for  that  cause  and  that  the  Rector  of  the  same  church  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
there  personally  and  shall  have  for  his  labour  sixpence  and  each  stipendary  chaplain  three  twopence  and  two  clerks  of  the 
same  Church  for  their  office  there  done  on  that  behalf  sixpence  and  that  the  keepers  of  the  Church  for  the  time  being  shall 
have  of  the  profits  for  their  labours  about  the  premises  faithfully  done  twenty  pence  yearly  equally  to  be  divided  between 
them.  And  all  that  remains  of  the  said  profits  beyond  the  repair  of  the  said  shops  I  will  that  it  should  be  kept  in  a  chest  under 
the  custody  of  the  said  keepers  of  the  said  Church  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  time  being  to  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  said 
lamps,  torch  and  three  candles  and  the  keeping  of  my  anniversary  in  all  ways  declared  above  and  that  no  use  be  charged  in 
any  way.  And  if  the  aforesaid  rector,  keepers  and  parishioners  shall  in  negligently  and  volentaly  neglect  to  do  the  same  or  if 
it  should  happen  the  said  three  shops  with  their  appurtenances  or  that  the  said  six  shillings  and  eightpence  annual  rent  or  a 
part  thereof  by  the  said  Rector  etc.  or  their  successors  be  charged  in  any  way  or  transferred  then  I  bequeath  the  said  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  as  well  as  the  estate  and  coming  term  of  the  said  three  shops  etc.  to  the  said  Margaret  my  Daughter 
if  she  shall  be  living  otherwise  to  my  right  and  next  heirs  then  living  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
and  the  said  tenement  as  aforesaid  charged  to  the  said  Margaret  my  Daughter  if  she  be  living  otherwise  to  my  said  next  heirs 
and  their  assigns  for  ever.  As  well  to  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  estate  and  term  to  come  of  the  same  three  shops  etc.,  to 
the  said  Margaret  my  Daughter  if  she  shall  live  otherwise  to  my  next  heirs  and  assigns  to  the  end  of  the  term  then  to  come. 
Of  which  my  testament  I  make  and  constitute  John  Tyce  Citizen  and  goldbeater  and  John  Atte  Lee  Citizen  and  chandeler 
my  cousin  an  John  Bracy  Citizen  and  chandelar  of  the  aforesaid  City  of  London  executors.  In  wdtness  of  which  this  my  present 
testament  I  have  affixed  my  seal.  Given  at  London  the  day  and  year  aforesaid”  (Court  of  Hustings,  Roll  142,  No.  13). 

1  Richard  Waldern  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  1454,  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate  in  lands  in  Essex  at  Havering,  Bowers 
Gifford,  and  Raynham,  and  he  also  owmed  the  Manors  of  Langridge  and  “Situs  Manor  of  Dover,”  or  Dow'eres,  in  Havering 
atte  Bower.  Much  if  not  all  of  this  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  and  mother. 
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named  her  son,  Richard  de  la  ffeld.  Though  this  will  was  made  about  fifteen  years  after  the  marriage 
of  Eleanor,  he  mentioned  no  other  children  of  hers,  but  made  a  gift  over  to  a  man  of  another  sur¬ 
name,  so  it  may  be  presumed  she  had  died  before  him,  leaving  only  one  child.1  The  will  was  as 
follows: 

“In  the  name  of  God  amen  the  eighth  day  of  April  anno  Domini  1454  and  in  the  32nd  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VI,  I  Richard  Waldern  of  London  Esquire  make  my  testament  in  this  manner  first  I  bequeath  my 
soul  to  Almighty  God  my  creator  the  blessed  Mary  the  Virgin  his  mother  and  All  Saints.  Item  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  Margaret  my  wife  all  my  lands  and  tenements  in  the  City  of  London  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the 
same  Margaret  for  the  term  of  her  life  and  I  will  and  grant  that  all  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid  after 
the  decease  of  the  said  Margaret  shall  remain  to  Elizabeth,  Johan,  Eleanor,  and  Margaret  my  daughters  and  the 
heirs  of  my  body  lawfully  begotten  and  if  it  happen  that  the  said  heirs  of  my  body  begotten  die  then  all  the 
lands  and  tenements  shall  remain  to  Richard  son  of  Richard  de  la  ffeld  and  son  of  my  sister  to  have  and  to  hold 
to  the  same  Richard  son  of  Richard  de  la  ffeld  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten  and  if  it  shall  happen 
that  the  same  Richard  son  of  Richard  die  without  heirs  of  his  body  begotten  then  all  the  lands  and  tenements 
aforesaid  shall  remain  to  William  Babthorp  Esquire  and  his  heirs  for  ever  Item  I  ordain  and  constitute  John 
Gage  executor  of  my  present  testament  in  witness  whereof  to  this  my  present  testament  I  have  set  my  seal 
dated  the  day  and  year  above  said”  (Court  of  Hustings,  Roll  182,  entry  22). 

Richard  Waldern’s  brother,  William,  and  his  sisters,  Agnes  and  Margaret,  are  not  mentioned  in 
this  will.  Probably  they  also  were  then  dead  and  had  left  no  issue.2 

The  first  mention  of  his  clerkship  is  in  1446,  though  the  appointment  had  no  doubt  been  made 
some  years  earlier : 

“Grant  for  life  to  the  King’s  serjeant  Richard  de  Lafeld  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  controller  of  the  household, 
of  the  offices  of  steward  and  receiver  of  the  Manors  of  Bakington  and  Wolverdyington,  County  Warwick, 
with  the  keeping  of  the  castle  and  warren  of  Bakynton  and  the  office  of  parker  of  the  park  of  Wolverdyington, 
to  hold  as  above”  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  p.  434,  1446). 3 

In  the  accounts  for  the  Wardrobe  and  Household  of  the  King  for  the  same  year,  Richard  Wal- 
derne,  scutifer,  of  the  King’s  Chamber  was  allowed  forty  shillings  for  his  robe  at  Christmas  and 
Pentecost,  and  at  the  same  time  Richard  Delafelde  and  eight  other  “clerks  of  divers  offices  of  the 
King’s  household”  were  each  allowed  twenty  shillings  for  his  robe,  winter  and  summer  (Exchequer 
Accounts,  Wardrobe  and  Household,  409-16).  There  was  a  similar  entry  for  the  next  year  (Idem, 
410-1,  p.  59).  And  in  1450-51  Richard  Walderne,  Esquire  of  the  King’s  Hall  and  Chamber,  was 
allowed  forty  shillings  for  his  robes,  summer  and  winter,  and  Richard  Delaffeld  and  eleven  other 
clerks  were  each  allowed  twenty  shillings  (Idem,  fols.  40  and  41). 

In  a  similar  entry  for  the  next  year,4 * * * * * *  the  name  of  “Richard  Delaffeld”  is  the  first  on  the  list 
of  eleven  clerks,  who  are  contrasted  with  the  esquires  both  by  lack  of  a  title  and  much  lower 
amount  paid. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1448-49,  he  accounted  for  300  pounds,  and  the  next  year  for  ten  marks 
and  sixteen  pounds,  eight  shillings  and  four  pence  (Idem,  410-3,  p.  1,  27-8  Henry  VI;  410,  Vol.  VI, 
fob  1,  Idem,  fob  4). 

There  is  a  list  dated  in  1450  of  jewels  given  to  divers  lords,  ladies,  gentlemen  and  others  by  order 
of  the  Queen  for  her  yearly  gifts  at  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision.  Toward  the  end  it  states  that 
the  three  ushers  of  the  Queen’s  chamber,  the  cofferer  of  the  King’s  household,  Richard  Delafeld, 
Laurence,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  Burneby  and  David  Lloid  each  received  a  purse  worth  five  shillings 


1  However,  this  may  not  have  been  the  case.  There  may  possibly  have  been  other  children,  and  Richard  only  named  in  the 
will  because  of  his  Christian  name  and  being,  perhaps,  a  godson. 

2  There  is  a  place  called  Waldern  in  Sussex,  and  this  may  well  have  been  the  original  home  of  the  family  of  this  name, 
which  had  already  lived  in  London  for  a  generation  or  more. 

3  This  grant  was  probably  only  a  temporary  custody  given  him  in  the  course  of  the  duties  of  his  position. 

4  Particular  account  of  John  Stourton,  Kt.: 

1451-2  Particular  account  of  John  Stourton,  Kt.,  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  of  the  King’s  Household,  30  Henry  VI,  by  the 

view  and  testimony  of  Robert  Haryngton,  Kt.,  Controller  of  the  King’s  Household. 

Richard  Walderne  and  many  others,  esquires  (scutarius),  of  the  King’s  Hall  and  Chamber,  each  of  them  for  his  robe, 

summer  and  winter,  at  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide,  40s. 

Richard  Delaffeld,  John  Grenefeld,  Thomas  Wystowe,  John  Pasch,  John  Broune,  Laurence  Werham,  William  Uldale, 
John  Colvyle,  Richard  Merston,  William  Fishlake,  John  Fenwick,  clerks  of  divers  offices  of  the  King’s  household,  each  of 
them  for  his  robe,  summer  and  winter,  20s  total  ll1'. 

John  Threplond,  Richard  Derby,  John  Smyth,  William  Hyde,  John  Power,  Thomas  Corbyn,  Richard  Rede,  Edmund 
Smewyn,  John  Pitte,  sub-clerks  of  divers  offices  of  the  King’s  household,  each  of  them  for  his  robe,  summer  and  winter, 

13"  4d  total  611  (Exchequer  Accounts,  Wardrobe  and  Household,  410-9). 
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and  a  gold  ring  of  the  quality  such  that  forty-seven  rings  were  worth  six  pounds,  ten  shillings  and 
seven  pence  (Idem,  410-8). 

In  the  accounts  of  Edward  Elsmare,  Treasurer,  Chamberlain,  and  Master  of  the  Jewels  of 
Margaret,  Queen  of  England,  there  is  an  account  for  the  year  1453  of  divers  jewels  delivered  for 
the  Queen  and  others  as  her  yearly  gifts  at  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  of  our  Lord.  The  list  is  a 
long  one,  and  near  the  end  of  a  group  of  forty-two  appears  the  name  “Richard  Delafeld.”  Each 
got  a  gold  bracelet  of  a  quality  such  that  forty-three  of  them  weighed  twelve  ounces,  three  quarters 
and  twelve  pennyweights  and  were  worth  £19  3s.  6d.  (Idem,  410-11,  31-2  Henry  VI). 

In  1447-48  he  was  the  first,  his  name  being  spelled  as  was  usual,  “Richard  Delafeld,”  in  a  list 
of  ten  clerks  and  ten  subclerks  of  the  King’s  household.  The  last  in  the  list  of  subclerks  was  named 
Edward  Smewyn.  The  former  were  each  allowed  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  their  robes,  winter  and 
summer,  and  the  latter  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  (Idem,  410-1,  p.  61).  This  Edward  Smewyn 
appears  in  1451  as  clerk  of  the  office  of  the  King’s  stable  (Idem,  29-30  Henry  VI,  410-7).  He  was  per¬ 
haps  a  member  of  the  Smewyn  family  of  Westcote,  Bucks,  though  this  is  very  doubtful,  for  there  were 
other  families  of  the  name  Smewyn  in  England. 

In  1450-51  there  is  record  of  his  receiving  and  paying  money  for  the  King’s  household.  So  he, 
“Richard  Delafeld,”  paid  ten  marks  received  from  the  Lord’s  treasurer  and  chamberlain  of  the  King’s 
Exchequer;  and  £26  13s.  4d.  received  from  William  Cotton,  receiver  general  of  Lady  Margaret, 
Queen  of  England.  From  these  payments  he  again  appears  to  have  been  a  clerk  of  the  comptroller 
of  the  King’s  household  (Idem,  bundle  416,  Vol.  VI,  fols.  1  and  4).  In  the  same  year,  under  Fees  and 
Robes,  it  appeared  that  “Richard  Delaffeld”  and  eleven  other  clerks  of  divers  offices  of  the  King’s 
household  each  received  20s.  for  robes  for  winter  and  summer  (Idem,  bundles  416,  Vol.  VI,  fob  41, 
and  410,  Vol.  IX,  fol.  44). 

His  service  seems  also  to  have  been  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  land  for  life: 

“  Grant  for  life  to  the  King’s  serjeant  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  of  a  place  called  Mounte  John  1  and  of  100  acres 
of  land  within  Waltham  forest  adjacent  thereto,  which  place  William  Sayer  clerk  had  of  late”  (Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls,  p.  27, 1447). 

This  property  was  in  Essex,  and  being  in  the  forest  may  not  have  been  of  much  value. 

In  all  the  foregoing  entries  Richard  was  called  simply  Richard  Delafeld  or  de  la  ffeld,  without  any 
title,  but  now  with  his  increased  responsibilities  and  property  he  begins  to  be  called  gentleman, 
as  shown  in  the  following  entries  of  actions  against  him  for  debts: 

London:  Ralph  Holand,  citizen  of  London,  otherwise  called  Ralph  Iloland,  citizen  and  late  alderman  of 
London,  by  his  attorney  proffereth  himself  the  4th  day  against  Thomas  de  la  Hay,  late  of  Brownkyngesthorpe 
in  County  Leicester,  Esquire,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  seventeen  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  two  pence,  halfpenny, 
and  against  Peter  Gerard  of  Dryve  in  County  Lancaster,  Knyght,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  twelve  pounds,  three 
shillings,  and  against  Richard  de  la  ffeld,  late  of  London,  gentilman,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  seven  pounds  and 
eight  pence  (De  Banco  Plea  Roll  743,  Michaelmas,  25  Henry  VI,  mem.  272). 

London:  Ralph  Holand,  citizen  of  London,  otherwise  called  Ralph  Holand,  citizen  and  alderman  of  London, 
by  his  attorney  proferreth  himself  the  4th  day  against  Thomas  de  la  Hay,  late  of  Bronkynthorpe,  County 
Leicester,  Esquire,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  £17  6s.  8d.,  and  against  Richard  de  laffelde  late  of  London,  gentilman, 
otherwise  called  Richard  de  laffelde,  late  of  the  household  of  our  lord  the  King,  gentilman,  of  a  plea  of  debt 
of  £7  8s  (Idem,  Roll  751,  Michaelmas,  27  Henry  VI,  mem.  189). 

London:  Richard  Tatirsall,  citizen  and  drapour  of  London,  by  Thomas  Adams,  his  attorney,  proffereth 
himself  the  4th  day  against  John  Burnley,  citizen  and  mercer  of  York  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  £6,  and  against  John 
Newman  of  the  Parish  of  Alvythele  in  County  Essex,  husbandman,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s.  5d.,  and  against 
Richard  Walterdon2  of  Haveryng  atte  Boure,  County  Essex,  Esquire,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  49s.  6d.,  and  against 
Richard  de  laffeld  of  London,  gentilman,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s.  (Idem,  Roll  751,  Michaelmas,  27  Henry  VI, 
mem.  647). 

In  1450  he  was  sued  by  Henry  Kent,  citizen  and  clothier  of  London,  for  a  debt  of  66s.  8d. 
(Idem,  Roll  759,  mem.  176).  In  May,  1454,  and  in  October,  1456,  the  executors  of  Ralph  Holand, 
late  citizen  and  tailor  of  London,  again  sued  “Richard  de  la  ffeld  of  London,  gentilman,  otherwise 
called  Richard  de  la  ffeld,  of  the  King’s  household,  gentilman,”  for  the  same  debt  of  £7  8s.  (Idem, 
Rolls  773,  mem.  394;  783,  mem.  44;  789,  mem.  207). 

On  December  3,  1453,  “Richard  de  la  ffeld,  Esquire,”  was  appointed  Escheator  3  in  the  counties 

1  Mounte  John  is  probably  Mountjoux  or  Mountjoye  (State  Papers,  Elizabeth,  Vol.  243,  No.  30);  also  called  Joies.  This 
place  is  in  the  Manor  of  Havering  in  the  Parish  of  Hornchurch.  Joies  and  Joh’es  would  have  a  similar  sound  when  spoken. 

J  This  Richard  Walterdon  was  probably  Richard  Waldern. 

3  The  escheator  in  1453,  like  the  sheriff,  was  a  county  official,  and  had  been  since  1341,  in  which  year  the  escheatries, 
after  being  two  in  number,  north  of  the  River  Trent  and  south  of  the  Trent,  were  deliberately  reduced  in  size  and  increased 
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of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  and  continued  as  such  until  6  November  1454  (Escheators  Accounts, 
E  357-44,  mem.  7);  the  order  to  Thomas  Ince,  the  former  Escheator,  to  deliver  to  him  the  rolls, 
writs,  memoranda  and  all  else  belonging  to  that  office  being  dated  on  that  day  (Escheators  Files,  New 
Series,  31  and  32  Henry  VI,  Essex  and  Herts.,  File  2254). 

In  October,  1454,  he  took  an  inquisition  as  such  at  Thaxted,  Essex,  after  the  death  of  Robert 
Wychington,  Esquire,  but  by  October,  1455,  he  was  called  “Richard  de  la  ffeld,  late  the  King’s  Es¬ 
cheator”  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  779,  mem.  324).  He  was,  however,  still  the  King’s  escheator  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1454,  as  shown  by  the  following: 

“The  King  to  all  to  whom,  etc.  Greeting:  Be  it  known  that  by  the  manucaption  of  Thomas  Goldewyn  of 
London,  skynner,  and  of  William  Mounteney  of  the  same,  skynner,  we  have  committed  unto  Richard  Alley 
of  London  and  Margaret  his  wife  the  custody  of  one  acre  of  land  lying  in  Norton  next  Hardyngcrafte,  called 
from  of  old  Tristram  Acre,  which  by  pretext  of  a  certain  Inquisition  taken  by  our  command  before  Richard 
Delafeld,  our  Escheator  in  the  County  of  Essex,  was  taken  into  our  hands,  etc.  Given  at  Westminster  the 
27th  day  of  October”  (Fine  Roll  262,  33  Henry  VI). 

The  same  matter  seems  to  have  come  up  again  in  1455  when  Richard  Alley  and  Margaret,  his 
wife,  brought  suit  concerning  lands  at  Norton  near  Hardyingcraft,  Essex,  and  the  Manor  of  West- 
whitenham  in  Stowe  and  Norton,  “which  by  virtue  of  an  inquisition  taken  before  Richard  Delafeld, 
late  escheator  in  Essex,  wTere  taken  into  the  King’s  hands.”  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  p.  243).  1 
He  was  also  the  escheator  on  the  inquisition  taken  in  November,  1454,  after  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Richard  Waldern. 

In  July,  1454,  Richard  had  a  further  grant  of  lands  in  Essex,  which  is  thus  described  in  a  Fine  Roll : 

in  number  to  coincide  with  the  shrievalties  (i.e.,  normally  one  for  each  county,  but  where  several  shires  were  grouped  under 
a  single  sheriff,  e.g.,  Essex  and  Hertford,  so,  too,  would  they  have  a  single  escheator).  This  was  a  measure  forced  on  the 
King  (the  escheator,  like  the  sheriff  himself,  was  a  royal  official  appointed  by  the  King  and  not  elective)  with  the  definite 
intention  of  reducing  the  power  of  an  officer  always  unpopular  and  frequently  dangerous  in  that,  appointed  by  and  respon¬ 
sible  only  to  the  King,  there  was  no  control  over  him.  Guardian  of  the  King’s  interests  in  a  very  special  sense,  there  was 
scarcely  any  question  of  making  him  elective;  the  experiment  of  having  him  appointed  in  Parliament,  tried  in  1311,  had  not 
worked  well;  little  could  be  done  but  weaken  him  by  increasing  his  numbers  and  reducing  him  to  county  rank.  This,  as  already 
stated,  was  done  in  1341;  and  thus  the  escheator  remained,  an  institution,  honorable  and  dignified,  important  within  the 
county  but  no  longer  a  danger  to  the  constitution,  until  he  finally  disappeared  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  Charles  II, 
after  the  Restoration,  sold  out  his  feudal  rights  in  return  for  an  annual  income. 

In  1453,  too,  like  the  sheriff,  the  escheator  was  an  annual  officer,  though  whereas  with  the  sheriff  this  had  only  just  been 
secured  after  a  long  struggle,  with  him  it  had  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  reforms  of  1340-41.  So  that  Richard  Delafeld  the 
escheator,  appointed  3  December  1453,  would  normally  have  gone  out  of  office  after  one  year  and  been  spoken  of  in  1455  as 
“late”  the  King’s  escheator.  Why  he  should  have  had  only  until  6  November  1454  less  than  his  year,  may  have  been  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  That  it  was  due  to  political  changes  at  the  head  of  the  governmental  machinery  is  unlikely  —  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  had  not  yet  broken  out. 

In  1453  sheriff  and  escheator  were  both  county  officials  and  would  no  doubt  find  cooperation  necessary  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  but,  strictly,  they  were  independent;  their  functions  were  different.  The  sheriff  had  begun  as  the  shire-reeve,  reeve  of 
the  Crown  lands  within  the  shire  and  had  grown  until  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  he  was  unquestionably  the 
chief  governmental  officer  of  the  shire  with  administrative  duties  of  a  public  character  that  far  outshown  his  original  duties 
as  domain  steward,  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  was  definitely  on  the 
decline  —  his  military  duties  and  his  control  of  the  shire  generally  were  being  transferred  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  escheator  in  1453,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  greatly  affected  by  this  process  —  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  had  always  been  independent  of  the  sheriff;  he  was  in  a  very  special  sense  guardian  of  the  King’s  interests,  acting  in  a 
particular  locality,  but  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  local  governmental  machine.  His  function  was,  and  remained,  to  look  after 
not  the  ordinary  police,  justice,  taxation,  militia  of  the  shire,  nor  even  the  ordinary  revenues  from  the  Crown  lands  in  the 
shire,  that  was  the  sheriff’s  duty,  but  to  look  after  the  incidental  revenues  accruing  to  the  King  as  feudal  lord,  as  well  as 
to  look  after  the  feudal  interests  of  the  King  generally  within  the  shire.  That  is,  it  was  his  business  to  look  after  the  reliefs, 
wardships  and  marriages,  etc.  —  the  ordinary  incidents  of  feudal  tenure  —  the  custodies  of  lands  and  their  revenues  falling 
to  the  King  at  the  death  of  a  tenant-in-chief  of  the  King’s,  or  at  their  escheat  to  the  Crown  on  the  failure  of  the  line,  or 
their  forfeiture  to  the  Crown  for  treason,  as  well  as  the  forfeitures  attendant  on  felonies  generally.  His  duty  it  was  also  to  hold 
inquests,  by  writs  of  ad  quod  damnum,  into  transfers  of  land  of  all  kinds,  the  closing  of  public  roads,  the  felling  or  enclosing 
of  woods  or  the  proposed  grant  of  liberties  or  immunities,  to  ascertain  by  a  sworn  jury  whether  the  proposed  transactions 
were  to  the  damage  of  the  King,  primarily,  or  anyone  else  —  though  in  these  ad  quod  damnum  enquiries  he  had  not  sole 
jurisdiction;  such  writs  could  also  be  addressed  to  the  sheriff  and  other  local  officials. 

In  Fitzherberts  Treatise  on  Justices  of  the  Peace  the  qualifications  for  holding  the  office  of  escheator  are  stated  to  be: 

“Item,  Concerning  Escheators,  those  who  let  their  office  to  farm  they  pay  forty  pounds  for  each  offence.  If  anyone  should 
occupy  the  aforesaid  office  who  has  not  forty  marks  a  year  freehold  in  the  same  county  in  which  he  occupies  the  office  he 
will  forfeit  twenty  pounds”  (12  E.  4,  cap.  9,  3  Henry,  cap.  1). 

This  requirement  was,  no  doubt,  met  by  the  income  of  the  place  called  Mounte  John,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Waltham  forest  adjoining,  which  Richard  Delafeld  got  in  freehold  for  life  by  grant  from  the  King  in  1447. 

1  This  Richard  Alley  of  London  may  also  have  come  from  Bucks,  for  there  was  a  family  of  that  name  in  Waddesdon 
some  years  later  which  intermarried  with  the  Delafields,  and  the  action  brought  by  Margaret  Alley  against  Richard  Delafeld 
in  1471  indicates  acquaintance  other  than  purely  official.  But  the  name  Alley  was  not  uncommon,  and  the  debt  may  have 
been  for  furs  sold,  for  Richard  Alley  was  a  furrier.  The  name  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  contraction  of  atte  Lee. 
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“The  King  to  all  to  whom,  etc.  Greeting:  Be  it  known  that  by  the  manucaption  of  Thomas  Adam  of 
Stanford  in  the  County  of  Essex,  yoman,  and  of  John  Gorton  of  the  same,  yoman,  we  have  committed  to 
John  Leventhorpe  and  Richard  de  la  ffelde  the  custody  of  two  parts  of  the  Manor  called  Angre  Park  (Ongar 
Park)  in  the  County  of  Essex,  being  now  in  our  hands  for  that  John  Batell,  who  held  the  said  two  parts,  became 
mainpernor  for  Robert  Ponynges,  Esq.  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  which  he  was  indebted  unto  us  and 
for  which  causes  they  (the  said  two  parts)  are  now  in  our  hands  to  hold  from  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch¬ 
angel  next  ensuing  to  the  end  of  fifteen  years  then  next  following  Paying  therefor  unto  us  twenty  marks  by  the 
year  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas  by  equal  portions.  Given  at  Westminster  the  eighteenth  day  of  July”  (Fine 
Roll  261,  32  Henry  VI). 

Then  in  October,  1456,  occurs  the  following  interesting  entry: 

London:  “William  Luke,  citizen  and  brewer  of  London,  proffers  himself  against  Richard  de  la  ffeld,  Armiger, 
otherwise  called  Richard  de  la  ffeld,  late  of  Raynham,  County  Essex,  gentilman,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  £10,  and 
against  Richard  de  la  ffeld,  late  of  London,  gentilman,  and  Johan  his  wife,  who  was  the  wife  of  Robert  Godstone 
late  of  Raynham,  wedowe,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  £10”  (De  Banco  Roll  783:  660,  recto,  third  entry,  M.  35  Henry 
VI);  also  in  May,  1457  (Idem,  Roll  785,  mem.  469). 

This  gives  the  information  that  he  had  before  this  date  married  Joan,  the  widow  of  Robert 
Godstone  of  Raynham,  Essex,  and  that  she  was  then  living.  This  second  marriage  confirms  the 
conclusion  that  Eleanor,  the  first  wife,  was  dead  before  Richard  Waldern,  her  brother,  made  his  will 
in  1454,  and  makes  it  more  probable  that  she  had  died  some  years  before  that  date. 

The  acquaintance  and  marriage  of  Richard  Delafeld  with  Joan,  the  wife  and  widow  of  Robert 
Godstone,  had  doubtless  grown  out  of  the  proximity  of  the  Godstone  lands  to  those  of  the  Walderns 
in  Essex,  and  probable  consequent  intimacy  of  the  two  families.  The  lands  of  Robert  Godstone 
were  at  Great  and  Little  Warley,  Hornchurch,  Southall  and  Raynham,  all  in  Essex  (Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls  1498,  p.  124,  mem.  10;  Calendar  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  Henry  VII,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
76  and  429)  and  those  of  Richard  Waldern  in  the  Manor  of  Dovers,  Essex,  at  Haveryng,  Hornchurch, 
Boures  Gyfford,  Raynham  and  Alvetheley  (Idem,  Henry  VII,  Vol.  I,  pp.  104,  105;  Morant’s  History 
of  Essex,  Vol.  I,  p.  72).  And  William  Waldern,  Richard’s  father,  had  made  a  gift  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  priest  of  Hornchurch  (Idem,  Vol.  I,  p.  74). 

Robert  Godstone  left  a  son  and  heir,  John  Godstone,  to  whom  his  lands  passed  (Calendar  of 
Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  Henry  VII,  Vol.  II,  p.  76),  and  it  is  probable  that  Richard  Delafeld  and 
Joan  were  “late  of  Raynham,”  because  on  the  death  of  Robert  Godstone  1  his  lands  passed  to  his  son 
who,  no  doubt,  occupied  them  after  assignment  of  dower  to  the  widow,  Joan. 

Other  references  of  this  and  later  dates  are:  Philippa,  widow  and  administratrix  of  Henry  Kent, 
citizen  and  brewer  of  London,  sued  him  in  1456  as  “Richard  de  la  ffeld  late  of  Raynham,  County 
Essex,  Armiger”  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  783,  mem.  65  and  681);  and  in  May,  1460,  John  Rokeley, 
citizen  and  brewer  of  London,  sued  him  for  £14  10s.  8d.  by  the  name  “Richard  de  la  feld  late  of 
Raynham,  County  Essex  Armiger”  (Idem  Roll  797,  mem.  175) ;  and  in  the  same  year  Walter  Walker 
of  London  sued  him  for  four  marks,  describing  him  as  “Richard  De  la  ffeld,  late  of  Raynham,  County 
Essex  Armiger”  (Idem  Roll  799,  mem.  384). 

Another  reference  to  Joan,  also  in  the  year  1456,  is  as  follows: 

“Richard  Delafeld  and  Joan  his  wife,  late  the  wife  of  Robert  Godston,  gent.,  versus  William,  son  of  Ralph 
Uphaveryng,  and  Roger  Passelewe,  his  feoffees.;  with  reference  to  lands,  etc.,  in  Hornchurch,  in  Havering-at- 
Bower,  Essex,  bought  by  the  said  Robert  Godston”  (35  Henry  VI,  1456,  Early  Chancery  Proceedings,  Vols.  I  to 
V,  16-694). 

She  must  have  died  before  1458,  for  in  that  year  the  following  appears: 

“Kent:  Richard  Smyth,  clerk,  demised  to  Richard  delaffeld,  armiger,  and  Isabell,  his  wife,  and  their  heirs 
the  manor  or  tenement  called  the  Mote  situate  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin  next  Canterbury,  and  in  all  the 
lands,  tenements,  etc.,  to  the  same  manor  belonging,  namely,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin  aforesaid,  St.  Paul 
without  the  walls  of  the  City  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Litlebome,  ffordewich,  Sturrey  and  West- 
beere  —  which  same  manor  with  appurtenances  the  said  Richard  Smyth,  together  with  Richard  Sandys, 
armiger,  late  had  of  the  gift  of  the  said  Isabell,  by  the  name  of  Isabell  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Sandeford, 
armiger”  (Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  37  Henry  VI,  1458). 

This  grant  probably  was  not  effective,  for  this  same  manor  actually  passed  to  Alice,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Philip  Belknap.  She  married  Henry  Finch  of  Sussex,  and  the  Manor  of  Mote  was  held  by 
their  descendants  for  several  generations  (Archaeologia  Canteana,  Vol.  IV,  p.  196). 


1  This  Godstone  family  may  well  have  had  its  origin  in  Surrey,  where  there  was  a  place  of  that  name. 
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“Midd.  John  Ryppon,  sergeant-at-arms,  William  York,  senior,  and  William  Saunders  proffer  themselves 
against  Richard  Delafeld  late  of  Canterbury,  County  Kent,  gentilman,  otherwise  called  Richard  Delafeld  late 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin  next  Canterbury,  County  Kent,  gentilman,  and  Isabell,  his  wife,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Philip  Belknap,  armiger,  late  sheriff  of  the  County  of  Kent,  and  executrix  of  the  testament  of  Philip  Belknap, 
armiger,  late  Sheriff  of  County  Kent,  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  £13  5s.  Od.”  (De  Banco  Plea  Roll  799:  77,  recto,  first 
entry  M.  39  Henry  VI,  October,  1460). 

This  entry  is  of  especial  interest  because  it  designated  him  “gentilman”  instead  of  armiger  and 
called  him  and  Isabell  “late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  next  Canterbury,  County  Kent.”  Philip 
Belknap  had  died  in  the  year  1457  while  he  was  Mayor  of  Canterbury.  Elizabeth  or  Isabel,  his  wife, 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Woodhouse,  Esq.  (Hasted’s  History  of  Kent,  Vol.  11,  p.  61,  and  Vol.  12, 
p.  605).1 

At  this  time  the  Yorkists  were  gaining  strength  and  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  drawing  to  a  close. 
Richard,  who  had  served  the  King  so  many  years  and  held  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  was 
called  upon  to  do  his  part  to  defend  the  Red  Rose  as  shown  by  the  following: 

“Commission  of  array  to  John  Wynter,  mayor  of  Canterbury,  William  Haute  the  elder,  John  Digges, 
Richard  Delafeld,  John  Isak,  and  John  Oxenden,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to -Canterbury,  to  resist  the  rebels 
adherents  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  of  late  entered  the  port  of  Sandwich”  —  “and  to  keep  watches 
and  guard  the  gates  of  the  city  day  and  night  so  that  none  enter  without  due  search  whence  he  comes  and 
whither  he  goes,  and  to  commit  all  suspected  persons  to  prison”  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  p.  563,  28  January 
1460). 

“Commission  to  Thomas  Kyryell,  knight,  John  Cheyne,  knight,  Thomas  Broun,  knight,  John  Seyncler, 
esquire,  and  Richard  Dalafeld,  esquire,  to  take  near  Sandwich  the  muster  of  the  men  at  arms  and  archers 
ordered  to  go  on  the  safe-keeping  of  the  sea  in  the  company  of  Richard  Wydevyle  of  Ryvers,  knight,  as  above” 
(Idem,  p.  555, 10  December  1460). 

The  reign  of  Henry  VI  came  to  an  end  in  1461  with  the  battle  of  Towton,  and  on  March  4  of 
that  year  Edward  IV  became  King.  What  course  Richard  Delafield  and  his  wife  followed  is  not  known, 
but  he  survived  the  battles  and  change  of  dynasties.  The  mention  of  them  in  the  record  of  pardons 
reads  as  follows: 

“Richard  Dalafeld,  armiger,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  was  the  wife  of  Philip  Belknap,  armiger,  late 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Kent,  and  administratrix  of  the  goods  and  chattels  which  belonged  to  the  same  Philip 
who  died  intestate;  otherwise  called  Richard  Dalefeld,  armiger,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  late  wife  of  Philip 
Belknap,  armiger,  late  sheriff  of  the  County  of  Kent,  etc. 

“Witness  the  King  at  Westminster  1  February  3  Edward  IV”  (Pardon  Roll  45,  mem.  9).2 

In  1464  Richard  was  sued  for  a  debt  by  the  executors  of  John  Sygar  of  London,  being  called 
“Richard  de  la  field  late  of  London,  armiger”  (de  Banco  Plea  Rolls  810,  mem.  422  and  attorneys 
list).  But  this  was  not  the  last  of  such  troubles,  for,  in  1471  and  1472,  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Richard 
Alley,  citizen  and  skinner  and  late  Alderman  of  London,  sued  him  in  London  by  the  name  of  “Rich¬ 
ard  Delafeld,  late  of  Reynham  in  the  County  of  Essex,  Esquire”  for  a  debt  of  £8  3s.  9d.  (Idem, 
Rolls  841,  mem.  38  dors,  and  842,  mem.  154).  In  this  action  appeared  William  Mounteney  as  one 
of  Richard  Alley’s  executors.  These  were  the  same  people  mentioned  in  1454  when  Richard  Delafeld 
was  escheator  of  Essex,  and  their  earlier  contact  with  him  there  doubtless  caused  him  to  be  described 
in  the  above  manner  in  this  action.  The  debt  was  probably  an  old  one  incurred  in  the  time  of  his 
prosperity,  when  Henry  VI  was  king,  and  when  he  could  afford  to  wear  furs.3 

1  There  was  probably  some  connection  or  relationship  between  the  Godstones  and  the  Belknaps  which  might  have  caused 
Richard  Delafeld  to  know  Philip  Belknap  and  his  wife.  In  1489  Henry  Belknap,  Esq.,  and  John  Godstone  made  a  grant  of 
the  Manor  of  Wyrardsbury,  Bucks,  to  Thomas  Hampdene  of  Kymbell,  Bucks.  This  Henry  was  son  of  Hamon,  son  of  Robert 
Belknap,  and  owned  considerable  properties  both  in  Essex  and  Kent,  and  elsewhere. 

2  The  hazards  of  the  time  are  thus  described  by  A.  Ramsay  in  his  edition  of  the  Paston  Letters  published  in  1840: 

“The  general  tenor  of  these  letters  confirms  this  view;  few  or  none  fell  except  in  battle,  or  immediately  afterwards  taken 

in  arms  against  what  was  called  by  the  victorious  party  their  sovereign,  and  of  those  generally  only  the  more  active  and  power¬ 
ful  leaders,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  easily  the  middling  and  respectable  classes  were  allowed  to  get  off.  After  Cade’s  rebellion 
the  punishments  were  neither  numerous  nor  bloody;  and  even  under  the  harsh  and  severe  reign  of  Edward  IV  only  one  person 
of  these  classes  immediately  connected  with  these  letters,  Sir  Thomas  Todenliam,  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold;  and  that 
was  for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Queen  Margaret  after  the  captivity  of  Henry  VI,  her  expulsion  from  the  kingdom, 
and  the  recognition  by  Parliament  of  Edward  IV  as  the  rightful  sovereign.  Several  were,  indeed,  attainted  but  appear  to 
have  been  shortly  restored  with  little  damage  to  their  rank  or  property.” 

How  completely  and  rapidly  allegiances  were  changed  at  this  time  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Richard  Wood- 
ville,  knight,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  foregoing  extracts  as  a  leading  supporter  of  Henry  VI  was  the  father  of  Elizabeth, 
who  subsequently  married  King  Edward  IV  and  so  became  Queen  of  England. 

3  Richard  Alley  was  described  in  the  report  both  as  “Skinner”  and  as  “ Pelliparus.” 
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Evidently  some  part  of  this  debt  remained  unpaid  for  in  1478,  when  in  London,  “Margaret 
Alley,  widow,  by  her  attorney  appeared  against  Richard  ffelde  late  of  Mote  next  Canterbury  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  Esquire,  otherwise  called  Richard  de  lafeld  of  Lamote  next  Canterbury  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  Esquire  and  against  William  Mecote  late  of  Sturrey  in  the  County  of  Kent,  yeoman, 
in  a  plea  of  debt  for  six  pounds  and  seventeen  shillings,  and  they  came  not,  and  the  sheriff  was 
directed  to  summon  them,  and  he  reported  that  they  have  nothing,  therefore  they  are  to  be  taken” 
(The  Octave  of  St.  Michael,  the  fourth  day,  17  Edward  IV,  de  Banco  Roll,  C.  P.  40,  Roll  863, 
Trinity  62,  mem.  28;  also  864,  mem.  31  and  865,  dors.  68). 

He  probably  lived  on  for  a  few  years,  for  his  wife,  Isabell,  was  his  widow  before  1485,  when  she 
was  called  Elizabeth  Dalafeld  late  of  the  parish  of  Welle,  widow,  otherwise  called  Elizabeth  Belknap  1 
(Idem,  893,  dors.  171;  898,  dors.  250;  899,  mem.  427).  Had  he  died  or  been  killed  much  before  1483, 
Isabell  would  no  doubt  have  married  again,  for  widows  with  property  seldom  in  those  times  re¬ 
mained  long  unmarried.  Isabell  died  shortly  before  1494,  for  on  March  12  of  that  year  the  King’s 
escheator  in  Kent  was  directed  to  enquire  concerning  the  lands  and  tenements  which  were  of  Isabell 
Dalafeld,  widow  (Fine  Roll  No.  304,  9  Henry  VII).  Apparently  after  her  husband’s  death  she  had 
lived  at  Fordwych  near  Canterbury,  for  in  1489  William  Parker  sued  her  for  100  shillings  debt  as 
“Elizabeth  Dalafeld,  late  of  Fordwyche  in  County  Kent,  widow”  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  911,  Hilary, 
5  Henry  VII,  dors.  372,  385,  and  910,  dors.  559).  In  the  attorney’s  receipts  in  de  Banco  Plea 
Roll  911  she  was  described  “Elizabeth  Dalafeld  of  Fordwyche  in  County  Kent,  yeoman.”  A  curious 
designation  for  a  woman,  but  one  which  shows  that  her  standing,  and  that  of  her  husband,  was  not 
far  from  that  of  a  yeoman.  Richard  apparently  did  not  accumulate  property.  He  seems  to  have 
spent  or  lost  what  Eleanor,  his  first  wife  brought,  and  to  have  lived  on  the  dower  estates  of  his  two 
succeeding  wives. 

Richard  Dalafeld  and  Elizabeth,  his  third  wife,  had  a  son  Anthony  Dalafeld.  If  Richard  had 
other  children  they  undoubtedly  remained  in  Kent  or  in  Essex,  but  the  records  of  England  fail 
to  show  any  trace  of  any  such  children  or  issue.  If  there  were  daughters  their  surnames  would 
change  at  marriage.  That  a  man  marry  three  times  was  not  unusual  in  those  times.  The  John  atte 
Lee  heretofore  mentioned  had,  according  to  his  will,  been  married  three  times  and  survived  all 
his  wives,  leaving  only  one  child,  Margaret,  the  wife  of  William  Waldern.2 

The  known  children  of  Richard  Delafeld  were: 

1.  Richard,  the  son  of  Eleanor  Waldern,  his  first  wife,  of  whom  an  account  follows: 

2.  Anthony,  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Woodhouse,  widow  of  Philip  Belknap,  his  third  wife.  He  was 
first  mentioned  in  1489  when  he  went  pledge  in  a  matter  in  Kent  and  was  called  Anthony 
Dalowefeld  of  Canterbury,  gentleman.  In  the  same  year  he  appeared  in  a  similar  capacity, 
being  called  Anthony  “Dalafeld  of  London,  gentleman”  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  909,  mem.  158, 
Trinity,  4  Henry  VII).  As  his  parents  were  married  in  1458  or  before,  Anthony  was  probably 
about  thirty  years  old  at  this  time,  and  his  mother’s  position,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was  him¬ 
self  an  attorney-at-law,  may  well  account  for  the  designation  “gentleman”  in  these  two  entries.  It  is 
notable  that  he  followed  his  forefathers  in  becoming  an  attorney-at-law.  He  probably  had  little  prop- 

1  London:  Thomas  Gay,  citizen  of  London,  alias  the  sd  Thomas  Gay,  junior,  citizen  of  London,  by  his  attorney,  appears 
this  4th  day  against  Brian  Talbot  of  the  village  of  Westminster  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Esquire,  of  a  plea  that  he  owed  a 
hundred  and  ten  shillings,  which  he  owed  and  unjustly  detained,  and  against  Agnes  Codnyngton,  of  Codnyngton  in  the  County 
of  Gloucester,  widow,  late  Agnes  Delaryver,  who  was  the  wife  of  Robert  Delaryver,  late  of  London,  gentleman  executrix 
of  the  testament  of  Robert,  of  a  plea  that  she  owed  eight  pounds,  and  against  Joan  Champernown  of  Chirchehill  in  the  County 
of  Somerset,  Widow,  and  Thomas  Austyll,  late  of  Exeter,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  Clerk,  executors  of  the  testament  of 
John  Austyll,  late  of  Chirchehill  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  Esquire,  of  a  plea  that  they  owed  fifty  and  three  shillings  and 
four  pence,  and  against  Elizabeth  Delafeld  late  of  the  parish  of  Well  in  the  County  of  Kent,  widow,  administrator  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  which  were  Philip  Belknap,  late  of  Moote,  in  the  County  of  Kent.  Gentleman,  who  died  intestate,  of  a  plea  she 
owed  a  hundred  and  fourteen  shillings  and  two  pence,  and  against  William  Wyngfeld  late  of  Speksale  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
Esquire,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  administratrix  of  the  goods  and  chattels  which  were  Nicholas  Radclyff,  late  of  Old  Bokenham 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Esquire,  who  died  intestate,  of  a  plea  that  they  owed  a  hundred  and  six  shillings  which  they  owed 
and  unjustly  detained,  etc.,  and  they  came  not  and  the  precept  was  to  the  sheriff  to  summon  them,  etc.,  and  the  sheriff  now 
returned  that  they  have  nothing,  etc.,  therefore  they  are  to  be  taken  to  this  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  15  days,  etc.,  on 
which  day  came  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Gay  by  his  attorney  and  appeared  this  4th  day  against  the  aforesaid  defendants  of 
the  aforesaid  plea  and  they  came  not,  etc.,  and  the  precept  was  to  the  sheriff  to  take  them,  etc.,  and  the  sheriff  now  returns 
that  they  cannot  be  found,  therefore  they  are  to  be  taken  to  this  day  of  St.  Michael  in  15  days,  etc.  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  893, 
dors.  171). 

1  A  curious  contrast  is  the  career  of  William  Paston,  living  at  about  the  same  date.  The  father,  Clement  Paston,  held  less 
land  than  Richard’s  father,  Robert  Delafeld;  yet  William  Paston,  with  less  advantages  to  begin  with,  seems  to  have  been  more 
successful  in  life  than  this  Richard  Delafeld.  The  former  left  a  good  estate  to  his  son,  also  a  successful  man.  The  latter,  a 
rolling  stone,  left  nothing,  but  the  entailed  ancestral  property  in  Buckinghamshire  to  his  son,  who  took  a  corresponding 
place  as  yeoman. 
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erty  himself  for  his  older  half  sister  inherited  her  father’s  property  and  took  it  with  her  on  her  mar¬ 
riage,  and  his  older  halfbrother,  Richard,  received  the  land  in  Westcote.  In  the  next  year  he  was  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  in  Kent  as  attorney-at-law  for  Thomas  Smith  of  Wittesham,  yeoman,  executor 
of  the  will  of  John  Mayne  of  Wittesham,  husbandman,  in  a  plea  of  debt  (Idem,  Roll  912,  dors.); 
and  for  John  Mecot,  of  Sturrey,  yeoman,  in  a  plea  of  debt  (Idem,  Roll  913,  mem.  57) ;  and  for  William 
Meycot  of  Fordwich,  yeoman,  in  a  plea  of  debt  (Idem,  Roll  913,  Attorney’s  Receipts);  and  for 
Thomas  Gylbert,  also  in  a  plea  of  debt  (Idem,  Roll  913,  Attorney’s  Receipts  and  913,  dors.  167).  In 
each  case  his  name  was  written  merely  Anthony  Dalafeld,  without  any  title  except  in  the  last  where 
the  name  was  spelled  Delafeld.  His  appearance  for  William  Meycot  of  Fordwych,  yeoman,  is  of 
interest  because  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  man  who  had  been  co-defendant  with  his  father,  Richard 
Delafeld,  in  1478,  and  his  residence  is  here  given  as  Fordwich,  where  Elizabeth  Delafeld  seems  to 
have  been  then  living.  If  his  father,  Richard  Delafield,  had  had  substantial  landholdings  in  Essex  he 
would  no  doubt  have  been  mentioned  under  that  county. 

Events  in  England  in  the  Time  of  William8  and  Richard8  Delafeld  —  1436-83 

Foreign  Affairs.  The  war  with  France  continued  after  1436  with  some  temporary  successes  by 
the  English,  but  on  the  whole,  with  steady  gains  by  the  French,  until  1444,  when  a  truce  was  made, 
and  Henry  VI  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  In  1448  Charles  VII  renewed 
the  war  and  by  1451  had  driven  the  English  out  of  France,  only  Calais  remaining  in  English  hands. 
During  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  1452-65,  England  could  not  interfere  abroad,  and  fortunately 
no  foreign  country  was  able  or  desirous  to  attack  England.  In  1467  Edward  IV,  now  crowned  King, 
wavered  between  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  France,  Louis  XI,  and  his  rival  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Edward  decided  for  Burgundy  and  married  his  sister,  Margaret,  to  the  Duke,  an  alliance 
which  proved  of  great  importance  both  in  politics  and  trade.  In  consequence  of  this,  Louis  XI 
assisted  a  Lancastrian  invasion  of  England  which  temporarily  cost  Edward  his  throne.  With  Bur¬ 
gundian  help,  however,  he  recovered  England  in  1471,  and  in  revenge  for  Louis’  support  of  the 
Lancastrians  he  invaded  France  in  1475.  It  was,  however,  a  bloodless  campaign,  for  Louis  bought 
off  Edward,  who  was  always  in  need  of  money,  and  the  whole  army  returned  forthwith  to  England. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  in  1477,  the  Burgundian  alliance  broke  down,  as  the  wily 
Louis  XI  contrived  to  seize  a  great  part  of  the  Duke’s  dominions  and  the  marriage  of  Mary,  his 
heiress,  to  the  Archduke  Maximillian  united  the  rest  with  the  Empire.  Nevertheless  the  dowager, 
Duchess  Margaret,  still  exercised  an  influence  in  English  politics. 

Home  affairs.  The  marriage  treaty  of  Henry  VI  and  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  1444-45  was  brought 
about  by  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  King’s  chief  advisor.  By  putting  an  end  to  the 
disastrous  French  war  it  was  of  benefit  to  the  country,  but  the  marriage  was  intensely  unpopular, 
as  symbolizing  the  English  defeat.  In  1447  the  two  rivals,  Gloucester  and  Beaufort,  died  within  a 
few  weeks,  both,  it  was  suspected,  murdered.  Suffolk,  created  a  Duke,  was  now  all  powerful,  but 
his  unpopularity  increased  with  the  disorders  of  the  country;  he  levied  fresh  taxes,  and  was  accused 
himself  of  embezzling  public  money.  In  1450  he  was  impeached  and  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
but  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  his  enemies  and  he  was  murdered.  In  the  same 
year  there  was  a  rising  in  Kent  under  the  leadership  of  Jack  Cade,  who  called  himself  an  illegitimate 
son  of  the  late  Earl  of  March.  He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  throne  for  himself,  but  for  his  alleged 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  inherited  his  father’s  claim  to  the  crown.  The  Duke,  who  was  in 
Ireland,  was  so  popular  that  the  rebels  had  considerable  success,  although  they  were  eventually 
dispersed. 

The  Duke  of  York  returned  from  Ireland  and  appeared  at  court  as  the  rival  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  now  Henry  Vi’s  chief  minister.  In  1452  both  sides  took  up  arms,  but  war  was 
averted  for  a  time  and  by  diplomacy  Somerset  got  the  better  of  York.  In  1453  Henry  VI  became 
insane,  and  in  the  following  year  York  was  appointed  protector.  In  1455  Henry  was  announced  to 
have  recovered,  but  York  did  not  dare  to  lay  down  the  dangerous  office  which  he  held.  He  gathered 
an  army,  attacked  and  killed  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  This  was  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  series  of  civil  wars,  called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  had  been  threatening  for  so 
long.  York  was  allied  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  The  rest  of  the  nobility  were  on  the  whole  opposed  to  him,  but  he  was  very  popular 
with  the  lower  class  of  landed  gentry  and  merchants.  From  1456  to  1459,  there  was  a  state  of  uneasy 
truce  between  the  parties,  maintained  by  the  unfortunate  King  in  an  interval  of  sanity,  but  in  1459 
war  broke  out  again  in  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath,  a  Yorkist  victory.  A  reaction  in  favor  of  Henry  VI 
followed,  as  usual,  and  the  Lancastrians  mustered  so  strongly  at  Ludlow  that  York  and  his  allies 
fled  the  country  for  a  time.  In  1460,  Salisbury,  Warwick  and  York’s  eldest  son,  Edward,  Earl  of 
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March,  returned  and  captured  the  King  at  Northampton.  The  Duke  of  York  thereupon  came  back 
and  for  the  first  time  claimed  the  throne  as  his  by  hereditary  right.  The  House  of  Lords  suggested 
a  compromise  by  which  Henry  should  retain  the  throne  during  his  life,  but  should  acknowledge 
York  as  his  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  infant  son  Edward.  Margaret  of  Anjou  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  treatment  of  her  son,  and  raised  the  border  counties  against  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  she 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  York  himself  was  killed,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
taken  prisoner,  was  murdered  after  the  battle.  It  was  the  rule  during  these  wars  to  murder  any 
prisoners  of  importance.  Margaret  advanced  on  London  and  defeated  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the 
second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1461,  by  which  Henry  VI  was  set  free.  But  the  border  troops  were  of 
use  only  for  raids,  and  could  not  hold  together  long.  They  had  gained  sufficient  booty,  and  now 
made  off  home.  Edward,  the  new  Duke  of  York,  showed  himself  a  better  leader  than  his  father. 
He  occupied  London,  always  strongly  Yorkist,  where  he  was  hailed  as  king,  and  defeated  the  remains 
of  Margaret’s  army  at  Towton.  Margaret  escaped  to  Scotland.  York  returned  to  London  and  was 
crowned  as  Edward  IV. 

Margaret  maintained  the  war  in  the  north  until  she  was  defeated  finally  in  the  battle  of  Hedgely 
Moor,  1464,  and  Henry  VI  was  captured  in  1465.  Edward  IV  married  in  1464  an  English  lady, 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  tried  to  secure  servants  faithful  to  himself  by  promoting  her  relations, 
as  he  knew  very  well  the  treachery  and  selfishness  of  the  old  nobility.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  hitherto 
his  chief  ally,  was  now  the  person  whom  he  chiefly  distrusted.  Warwick,  in  discontent,  made  common 
cause  with  the  King’s  jealous  brother,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  raised  an  insurrection  in  1469 
which  Edward  suppressed  at  the  battle  of  Stamford,  1470,  by  means  of  his  improved  artillery. 
Warwick  fled  to  France  and  there  allied  himself  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.  In  1470  they  invaded 
England  with  French  help.  Edward  IV  fled  and  Henry  VI  was  restored.  Edward  returned  in  the 
next  year  and  completely  defeated  the  Lancastrians  in  the  battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury. 
Warwick  was  killed  in  the  former  battle.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  probably  murdered  after 
Tewkesbury,  and  Henry  VI  died,  also  in  all  probability  by  violence,  in  the  Tower.  Edward  IV  was 
now  established  on  the  throne,  having  killed  the  rival  claimants,  but  his  position  was  insecure. 
Taxation  was  so  unpopular  that  he  dared  not  raise  the  money  he  required  in  that  way.  He  resorted 
to  forced  levies  upon  his  adherents,  and  as  already  related  obtained  a  pension  from  France.  Although 
he  pardoned  his  brother  Clarence  for  his  share  in  Warwick’s  rebellion,  yet  fresh  quarrels  arose 
between  them,  and  Clarence  died,  probably  murdered,  in  the  Tower  in  1478. 

Edward  IV  had  some  ability,  but  his  personal  character  was  bad,  and  his  early  death  in  1483, 
when  little  over  forty,  was  due  to  his  excesses. 

Religion.  During  this  period  Lollardy  was  driven  underground  by  persecution  and  disappeared 
so  completely  from  the  records  that  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  been  completely  extirpated, 
but  the  continuity  of  the  movement  with  that  in  the  next  century  is  now  fairly  well  established. 
The  Church,  as  a  corporate  body,  took  no  such  part  in  the  civil  conflict  as  it  had  done  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  although  there  were  individual  churchmen  of  great  wealth  and  influence, 
such  as  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  later  Cardinal  Morton.  The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  now  in¬ 
fluencing  the  Church.  Instead  of  expending  energy  upon  the  founding  of  new  monastic  orders  there 
was  a  great  impetus  to  education.  The  pious  King  Henry  VI  founded  in  1447  Eton  College  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  and  King’s  College  at  Cambridge,  and  the  favorite  charity  of  the  period  was  the 
foundation  of  a  chantry  which  was  often  also  a  school. 


RICHARD9  DELAFELD,  son  of  Richard8,  Robert 7. 

The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  estimated  by  what  is  known  about  his  grandfather  Robert,  who 
was  born  about  the  year  1370-72  and  lived  until  after  1435.  Applying  the  two  rules  that  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  senior  lines  of  yeoman  families  average  about  thirty  years  and  that  the  oldest  son  gener¬ 
ally  did  not  marry  until  his  father  was  old* 1  puts  the  time  of  his  birth  about  the  years  1435  to  1440. 

1  Mr.  A.  Vere  Woodman  in  a  letter  dated  15  March  1933  wrote: 

“  With  regard  to  the  late  marriages  of  families  of  yoman  rank,  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  was  invariably  the  case,  nor  do 

I  suggest  that  it  applies  to  younger  sons.  I  have,  however,  noticed  it  so  frequently  that  I  regard  it  more  or  less  the  rule  unless 
contrary  evidence  is  forth-coming.  Of  course,  if  the  father  died  the  heir  would  probably  marry  much  earlier;  but  if  the  father 
lived  on,  the  heir  would  probably  not  marry  until  he  was  sure  of  his  estate  through  a  settlement  —  .  In  the  case  of  a  wealthy 
man  his  son  might  marry  much  earlier  in  life,  for  the  father  would  be  able  to  make  him  an  estate.  The  usual  type  of  yoman 
could  not  do  so  without  impoverishing  himself,  and  for  that  reason  until  he  was  advanced  in  years,  his  eldest  son,  although 
the  heir,  would  be  practically  a  servant  in  his  father’s  house.  In  the  case  of  early  marriages  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  family  sinks  in  status  and  wealth,  and  in  a  few  generations  becomes  merged  in  the  labouring  class.  In  brief  my  theory 
is  only  applicable  to  such  families  as  continue  to  hold  for  many  generations  a  small  freehold  of  say  one  to  three  virgates  or 
so.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  wealthy  or  to  the  poor.” 
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Considering  the  fairly  frequent  mentions  in  the  public  records  of  his  forefathers  and  descendants, 
it  is  strange  that  for  nearly  thirty-two  years  from  1440  to  1472  there  is  no  reference  found  to  this 
man  in  Buckinghamshire.  For  example,  the  jury  on  the  Inquisition  held  36  Henry  VI,  1457  after  the 
death  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  had  on  it  men  of  families  associated  with  the  Delafelds, 
namely  John  Arches,  Eustace  Greneville,  Robert  Power,  John  Colyngrugge,  John  Page,  William 
Chapman,  John  Lamburn,  Thomas  Wallerond,  John  Thorp,  Richard  Markam,  Thomas  Grene, 
William  Lamburn,  John  ffrankelyn,  Sr.,  and  John  Porter,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  juries  selected 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Waddesdon,  yet  the  name  Delafeld  does  not  appear  on  any  of  them. 

William8  Delafeld  probably  died  in  1440,  and  the  property  came  to  Richard8  Delafeld,  who  had 
a  son  also  named  Richard,  born  before  1454,  when  his  uncle,  Richard  Waldern,  made  his  will,  and 
probably  about  or  shortly  after  1441.  The  mother,  Eleanor,  had  died  before  1454,  and  the  father 
married  a  widow  before  1456,  and  she  having  died,  he  married  another  widow  before  1458  by  whom 
he  had  issue.  Both  these  widows  had  children  by  their  first  marriages,  and  Richard,  the  father, 
apparently  having  no  property  of  his  own,  but  the  Westcote  lands,  lived  on  the  dower  estates  of  his 
successive  wives. 

The  property  at  Westcote  was  entailed,  and  the  younger  Richard  no  doubt  went  there  repre¬ 
senting  his  father.  He  would  not  until  his  father’s  death  have  been  a  property  owner  qualified  to 
serve  on  juries,  or  in  other  capacities  that  would  cause  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  the  public 
records.  The  property  he  managed  and  to  which  he  was  heir,  would,  however,  make  him  available 
for  other  positions  of  minor  responsibility.  So  he  was  one  of  three  attorneys  to  deliver  seizen  of  a 
number  of  manors  and  properties  in  Bucks  under  a  grant  dated  18  November  1472. 1  The  attorneys 
named  were  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  Thomas  Ralegh,  and  William  Edy2 

This  great  property  was  thus  in  effect  conveyed  to  the  Verneys,  for  John  Verney  of  ffleet  Marston 
and  Middle  Claydon  had  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert.1 2 3  The  livery  of  seizin 
in  each  locality  was  probably  made  by  the  attorney  who  lived  nearest  and  in  the  usual  manner  by 
taking  up  a  clod  of  sod  and  handing  it  with  appropriate  words  to  the  representative  of  the  grantee. 
Local  men  of  responsibility  were  usually  chosen  to  do  this.4  Next,  after  his  father’s  death,  he  is  found 

1  This  record  reads  as  follows:  Michaelmas  Term,  12  Edward  IV.  Be  it  known  that  Thomas  Mountgomery,  knight,  came 
in  his  own  person  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  4th  day  of  December  in  this  term  and  exhibited  to  the  court 
an  indented  writing  made  to  the  same  Thomas  by  William  ffyssher;  and  he  prays  that  by  the  grace  of  the  court  the  said  writ¬ 
ing  be  enrolled;  in  these  words:  “Know  all  men,  present  and  to  come,  that  I,  William  ffissher,  have  demised,  delivered  and  by 
this  my  present  charter  indented  have  confirmed  to  Thomas  Moungomery,  knight,  the  whole  of  my  part  of  and  in  the  Man¬ 
ors  of  Saldin,  Donyngton,  West  Orchard  in  Hertwell,  and  Stone  called  Seyncler’s  Manor,  with  appurtenances  and  in  40  mes¬ 
suages,  20  tofts,  60  virgates  of  land,  300  acres  of  meadow,  and  60  acres  of  pasture  with  appurtenances  in  Murseley,  Weston- 
turvyle,  Hoggeston,  Horwode,  Great  Kymbell,  Little  Kymbell,  Wendover,  Ewell,  ffynellesgrove,  Donyngton  otherwise 
called  Donton,  Stone,  Horde,  Morton,  and  Walderugge  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  and  the  Manor  of  Boustrewys  with  appur¬ 
tenances  in  the  County  of  Hertford,  which  manors,  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  I,  the  said  William,  had  jointly  with  others  to 
the  use  of  Robert  Whityngham,  knight,  To  have  and  to  hold  my  part  of  and  in  the  manors  aforesaid  to  the  said  Thomas 
Moungomery  for  the  term  of  his  life,  and  after  the  deceased  of  the  said  Thomas  then  the  whole  of  my  part  aforesaid  to  George 
Ireland,  knight,  John  Brown,  citizen  and  alderman  of  London,  Henry  Danvers,  and  John  Martin,  and  to  the  heirs  and  assigns 
of  the  said  Henry  forever  of  the  chief  lord  of  that  fee;  and  finally  I,  the  said  William  ffyssher,  by  these  presents  do  make  and 
constitute  and  put  in  my  place  my  well  beloved  in  Christ,  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  Thomas  Ralegh,  and  William  Edy,  as  my 
faithful  and  lawful  attorneys  to  deliver  for  me  and  in  my  name  to  the  said  Thomas  Moungomery  or  his  attorney  full  and 
peaceable  possession  and  seizin  of  and  in  my  said  part  of  the  manors  aforesaid,  etc.,  according  to  the  form  and  effect  of  this 
my  present  charter.  In  witness  whereof,  John  Pylkyngton,  knight,  Edmunde  Rede,  knight,  John  Langston,  esquire,  Henry 
Petite,  esquire,  Henry  Putenham,  esquire,  John  Gauge,  John  Browne,  William  Arches,  John  Barton  and  many  others.  Given 
on  the  18th  November  12  Edward  IV.”  Whereupon  the  said  William  ffyssher,  present  here  in  court  acknowledged  the  said 
writing  as  made  by  him.  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  King’s  Remembrancer,  12  Edward  IV,  E.  159,  No.  249). 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Gurney  after  carefully  studying  the  foregoing  wrote:  “Rich,  de  la  Felde  is  the  Bucks  man  of  that  name 
and  cannot  be  anybody  else,  least  of  all  Richard  de  la  Felde  of  La  Mote  near  Canterbury,  etc.  He  was,  of  course,  not  acting 
as  a  professional  and  legal  attorney,  but  merely  as  a  trusted  man  acquainted  with  the  lands.  He  cannot  in  any  case  be  the 
escheator  (of  Essex  and  Herts)  for  a  man  of  his  status,  before,  during,  or  after  his  escheatorship  must  have  had  his  title  of 
Esquire,  and  cannot  even  be  imagined  as  coming  to  Bucks  to  do  the  trifling  ceremony  of  giving  seizin.” 

As  Sir  Robert  Whityngham  was  a  Lancastrian  his  land  had  been  forfeited  and  it  had  been  granted  by  the  Crown  to  Sir 
Thomas  Moungomery.  But  this  land  was  held  by  Sir  Robert’s  feoffees  to  uses.  A  compromise  was  reached  by  which  these 
feoffees  to  uses,  of  whom  Thomas  ffyssher  was  one,  conveyed  the  lands  for  life  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  childless,  remainder 
to  Sir  Robert  Whityngham’s  heirs  or  for  their  benefit.  The  Verneys  became  Sir  Robert’s  heirs.  William  ffyssher  being  one  of 
several  feoffees  to  uses  could  only  convey  a  part  interest. 

2  William  Edy  was  an  active  yeoman  in  Bucks  occasionally  found  mentioned  in  the  records;  so  in  1486  he  with  several 
others,  perhaps  as  feoffees  to  uses,  sued  William  Gurney  of  Kymbelwyke  for  a  trespass  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  898,  mem.  295). 
He  had  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  been  one  of  the  feoffees  to  uses  for  Middle  Claydon  and  in  1460,  as  sole 
surviving  feoffee,  conveyed  it  to  Ralph  Verney. 

3  This  Richard  Delaf eld’s  acquaintance  and  his  father’s  in  and  about  London,  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  may  have  put  him 
in  mind  for  this  service  in  the  parts  of  Buckinghamshire  near  his  home.  Fleet  Marston,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Verneys, 
adjoins  Waddesdon  on  the  east,  and  they  and  the  Delafelds  had,  no  doubt,  known  each  other  for  several  generations. 

*  It  is  interesting  that  William  Deane,  of  Over  Winchendon,  gentleman,  and  Thomas  13  Delafield,  great  great  grandson  of 
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serving  as  one  of  the  four  church  wardens  who  attended  an  Archdeacon’s  Court  held  at  Crendon  for 
the  Deaconate  of  Waddesdon  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks  Wills,  Vol.  1  and  2,  fol.  201)  on  6th  of  April 
in  the  year  1483,  and  again  at  a  later  date,  probably  1485.  The  first  named  of  these  churchwardens 
was  William  Arches,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  grant  of  William  ffisher  of  1472  above 
mentioned.* 1  His  name  was  there  spelled  “Dalafeld  ”  and  “Dalefeld.”  He  appeared  the  following  year 
as  one  of  a  jury  on  an  inquisition  after  the  death  of  Henry,  late  Earl  of  Essex,  as  follows: 

“Inquisition  taken  at  Aylesbury,  County  Bucks,  5th  of  October,  1  Richard  III  (1484),  by  an  oath  of  William 
Arches,  gent.,  Richard  Dalafeld,  John  Elyot,  William  Adam,  William  Smewyn,  John  Hoode,  John  Smewyn, 
Thomas  Streme,  John  Elys,  Thomas  Hempman,  Richard  Saunders,  and  John  Lynne,  after  the  death  of  Henry, 
late  Earl  of  Essex,  who  held  the  Manors  of  Aylesbury,  etc.,  late  James,  Earl  of  Wilts,  also  the  Manor  of  Waddes¬ 
don,  late  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  with  divers  lands  and  tenements  in  Waddesdon  and  Westcote.” 
(I.  P.  M.,  1  Richard  III,  No.  31); 

And  again  in  2  Richard  III  in  an  inquisition  after  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Essex  as  follows: 

“Inquisition  taken  at  Aylesbury,  County  Bucks,  28  April,  2  Richard  III  (1485),  by  the  oath  of  John  Balky, 
Thomas  Yauxe,  Richard  Gobons,  Thomas  Plomer,  Richard  Plom,  Richard  Gurney,  Thomas  Hayle,  John 
Temple  of  Mersshe,  Thomas  Noble,  Edward  Shaffore,  John  Broun  of  Stoke,  John  Reyner  of  Stoke,  Richard 
Dalafeld,  Richard  Sansser,  William  Beeke,  Richard  ffulke,  Richard  Ealynton,  and  William  Preston,  after 
the  death  of  Isabell,  late  Countess  of  Essex,  who  held  the  Manors  of  Aylesbury  and  Waddesdon  and  lands 
and  tenements  in  Waddesdon  and  Westcote.”  (I.  P.  M.,  2  Richard  III,  No.  35). 

On  22  February,  7  Henry  VII,  1492,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  collectors  for  Bucks  of 
fifteenths  and  tenths  (Lay  Subsidies,  Fine  Rolls,  Roll  302,  7  Henry  VII).2 * * * * * * 


Richard9  Delafeld,  were  the  attornies  to  deliver  seizin  for  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  in  1606.  The  lands  conveyed  were  in  Westcote 
and  Waddesdon.  Doubtless  other  members  of  the  family  acted  in  like  capacity  in  Bucks,  but  most  such  documents  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

1  The  extract  from  the  record,  which  is  in  Latin,  follows: 

Archdeaconry  of  Bucks 

Vols.  1  and  2  (in  one)  1483-1522,  fol.  201: 

“  Visitacio  venerabilis  Viri  Magistri  Johis  Bourgchier  Archni  Archnatus  Bucks  in  ecclia’  Cath’  Lincoln’  exercita  in 
Decanat’  de  WODESDON  in  ecclia  paroch’  de  Crendon  die  Lune  prox’  post  Dmcam  qua  cantar  officiu’  quasi  modo 
genita  p’  eius  Offieialem  Magist’  Ricm  Spekynton  Anno  Dni  Millimo  CCCClxxxiii10  (6  April  1483) 

W'odesdon:  Mr.  Robt  Gygge  Rr  ibm 

Dns  Nichus  Barton  Rcor  ibm 
Dns  Ricus  Spyrett  Rcor  ibm 
Dns  Ric  Gylberd 
Dns  Ric  Godefeld 

Willms  Arches  Q  Q 

Johes  Hode  Qp  Qp 


(In  the  margin  was  written) 


yco 

Johes  Smewyn  Qp  Ex. 
Ric  Dalafeld 


Wm  Lamberd 


mi 


Qp  yco 
William  Adams 
John  Compton 
Ric  Laws 

(The  last,  two  who  were  crossed  off  and  probably  did  not  appear. 

Lower  in  the  margin  was  written) 

Tho  Benet 
Ric  Dalefeld 
John  Tyte” 

“Q”  equals  comparuit,  “appeared.” 

“Dmcam”  equals  Dominicam,  Easter. 

“Yco”  equals  yconomus  meaning  churchwarden. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  following  year  in  the  inquisition  William  Arches  is  called  “gentleman.” 


2  The  other  collectors  named  were  Nicholas  Kylpyn  of  Craule,  John  Somme  of  Estwode,  William  Stele,  William  Grene, 

John  Pede,  John  Tempull,  William  Clerk,  William  Blakkenell,  Thomas  Aweld,  Edmund  Dyer,  and  Henry  Wheler.  In  1472 

in  a  suit  for  debt  Nicholas  Kylpyn  of  Great  Crawley,  husbandman,  was  named  with  a  number  of  others  as  defendants  (de  Banco 

Plea  Rolls  844,  mem.  93,  Mich.  12  Edward  IV;  845  mem.  302,  Hilary  12  Edward  IV).  Another  of  the  collectors,  John  Tempull 

of  Mersshe,  was  one  of  the  jurors  on  the  inquisition  after  the  death  of  Isabel,  Countess  of  Essex,  above  abstracted,  and  was 

apparently  the  John  Temple  of  Iladdenham,  late  of  Hertwell,  mentioned  in  1486  under  William,  son  of  Richard  Hayle,  in 

one  of  the  appendixes  to  this  work.  See  also  under  Richard  ffarnborough  in  the  appendix  relating  to  that  family.  Evidently 

these  collectors  were  all  chosen  from  among  the  principal  yeomen  of  the  county. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ARCHDEACONRY  OF  BUCKS  RECORDS  FOR  1483 
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On  the  25th  of  June,  1500,  Richard  Copcot,  the  deputy  sheriff,  was  directed  to  have  a  panel  of 
twenty-three  jurors  of  whom  Richard  Dalafeld  was  one,  before  the  justices  at  Westminster  in  a  plea 
of  trespass  between  John  Lambourne,  plaintiff,  and  Henry  Ball  of  Dodershall,  husbandman,  or  to 
have  the  panel  before  the  justices  of  the  Assize  at  Aylesbury.* 1  On  the  23rd  of  June  of  the  next  year 
two  similar  writs  were  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bucks  to  have  the  jurors  at  Westminster  or  at  Ayles¬ 
bury  on  certain  dates.  The  dates  were  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  one  the  parties  were  John  Cheyne, 
gent.,  plaintiff,  and  John  Haynjo  of  Chesham,  gent.,  Richard  Morden  of  Chesham,  gent.,  and  John 
Gaynder  of  Chesham,  husbandman,  in  a  plea  of  debt,  and  the  first  two  of  the  twenty-five  jurors  are 
designated  gentlemen,  the  first  being  John  Lamburn,  the  rest  have  no  titles  and  among  them  is 
Richard  Dalafeld.2  In  the  second  case  the  parties  were  Thomas  Adam  plaintiff,  and  Thomas  Salman 
of  Crendon,  husbandman,  and  Thomas  Melden  of  Crendon,  husbandman,  defendants,  in  a  plea  of 
trespass,  the  first  three  of  the  twenty-five  jurors,  among  them  Ralph  Arches,  were  designated  gentle¬ 
men,  the  rest  have  no  title  and  Richard  “Delafeld”  is  one  of  them.3 

He  probably  died  before  1505,  when  his  son  William  first  appeared  as  a  juror  and  was  qualified 
no  doubt,  by  inheriting  his  father’s  lands. 

His  name,  except  in  the  instances  above  noted,  seems  always  to  have  been  spelled  “Dalafeld.”4 * * * 

Who  his  wife  was  nowhere  appears,  but  it  seems  from  the  Chancery  proceeding  of  1621,  copied 
at  a  later  page  in  this  book,  that  he  was  married  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  and  this  fits  well 
with  his  age  for  he  must  have  been  about  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  that  reign. 

His  children  were: 

1.  William,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Thomas.  There  are  but  two  references  to  him,  one  in  the  Lay  Subsidies  for  1523  under  Langley 
Marish,  Bucks,  “Thomas  Dalaffyld  in  goods  xxs  —  iiiid,”  and  the  next  in  the  de  Banco  Plea  Rolls 
(1066  mem.,  277  verso,  22  Henry  VIII,  1530)  as  follows:  “Thomas  Delafyld,  nup.  de  Langley  Marysh 
in  com.  Buk.  taylor,  alias  dcm  Thomam  de  la  ffelde,”  and  which  states  his  then  place  of  residence  to 
be  in  Middlesex.  The  action  was  one  for  debt,  five  marks,  brought  by  William  Hyde,  minister  of  the 
House  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Hownslow  County  Middlesex.  The  various  forms  of  spelling  this  man’s 
name  are  curious.  The  pronunciation  would  in  each  case  be  the  same.  Though  there  is  no  positive  proof 
that  this  Thomas  was  a  son  of  Richard,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  he  was. 

Events  in  England  in  the  Time  of  Richard9  Delafeld  —  1483-1505 

Foreign  affairs.  Brittany,  the  last  great  independent  fief  of  France,  was  the  refuge  of  the  Lan¬ 
castrians,  as  Flanders  was  of  the  Yorkists.  It  was  from  Brittany  that  Henry  of  Richmond  sailed 
to  win  the  Crown  of  England  in  1485.  The  last  Duke  of  Brittany  died  in  1488,  leaving  an  heiress, 
Anne,  whom  the  King  of  France  desired  to  marry.  Henry  VII  and  Maximillian,  the  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  were  both  anxious  to  prevent  the  marriage,  but  they  did  not  act  in  time,  and  Brittany 
was  united  to  the  French  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  VIII  and  the  Duchess  Anne.  Henry  in¬ 
vaded  France  in  1492,  ostensibly  in  defense  of  Breton  freedom,  but  like  Edward  IV’s  invasion  it 

These  subsidies  were,  it  seems,  originally  actually  one-fifteenth,  or  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  moveables,  omitting  arms 
and  some  other  things.  Before  long,  however,  the  amount  became  a  fixed  sum  levied  on  the  whole  county  and  the  expression 
“one-fifteenth  or  one-tenth”  became  a  conventional  term  for  that  sum.  It  was  first  so-called,  because  one-tenth  was  levied  on 
towns,  and  one-fifteenth  on  country  districts. 

1  The  names  of  the  jurors  were  Thomas  Eyton,  gentilman,  Henry  Wendover,  gentilman,  Henry  Lovell,  John  Stone,  Hugh 
Gurgoyn,  Thomas  Power,  John  Wattys,  Thomas  Kytwyld,  Thomas  Gurney,  Thomas  Walrond,  John  Bekke,  William  Clerk, 
John  Purcell,  Thomas  Carter,  Thomas  Adyngrove,  John  Shepard  of  Hoggeston,  William  Eglynton,  Thomas  Clerk,  William 
Porter,  Richard  Pymme,  Robert  Janyn,  Richard  Dalafeld,  and  Thomas  Nobyll  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll,  953  mem.  78  Trinity, 
15  Henry  VII). 

2  The  names  of  the  jurors  were:  John  Lamburn,  gentilman,  Thomas  Walron,  gentilman,  Richard  field  (of  Chesham,  yeo¬ 
man)  William  Eglynton,  Robert  Janyn,  John  Wedon  of  Codnor,  John  Grover,  senior,  Thomas  Saunders,  Thurstan  Marten, 
Henry  Honer,  John  Lorkyn,  Edward  Browne  of  Bekynsfeld,  Thomas  Eglynton,  Thomas  Noble,  John  at  Rydyng,  William 
Wellys,  Thomas  Gurney,  John  Clerk  of  Hughenden,  Nicholas  Danvers,  Thomas  Buckmaster,  Thomas  Colet,  John  Clerk  of 
Monken  Risburgh,  Richard  Dalafeld,  John  Sheperd  of  Hogston,  and  Richard  Venour  (Idem  957,  mem.  455,  Trinity  16 
Henry  VII). 

3  The  names  of  the  jurors  were  Edmund  Hornclyff,  gentilman,  Thomas  Porter,  gentilman,  Ralph  Arches,  gentilman, 
Hugh  Gurgoyn,  Thomas  Gurney,  John  Wattys,  William  Clerk,  Richard  Venour,  Robert  Stokys,  Henry  Lovell,  Thomas 
Everdon,  Thomas  Skytwell,  John  Bek,  John  Baron  of  Northmerston,  Thomas  Walrond  of  Weston,  Thomas  Clerk,  William 
Porter,  Thomas  Noble,  John  Sheperd  of  Hogston,  Alan  Stacy,  John  Pursell,  Edward  Chapman,  Robert  Janyn,  Richard 
Delafeld,  and  John  Rayner  (Idem  957,  mem.  455,  Trinity  16  Henry  VII). 

4  The  title  “gentleman”  has  not  been  found  applied  to  this  Richard  Delafeld  in  the  records.  His  father,  the  escheator, 

had  been  so-called,  as  had  also  his  younger  half  brother  Anthony.  The  last  had  remained  in  Kent  with  his  mother,  who  had  a 

substantial  estate  and  social  position,  and  he  had  become  an  attorney  at  law.  Richard  had  returned  to  his  father's  and 

grandfather's  modest  estate  in  Westcote  and  resumed  there  the  position  of  his  family  as  yeomen. 
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was  a  mere  blackmailing  expedition,  and  on  receiving  a  considerable  sum  of  money  he  withdrew 
his  army. 

The  Yorkist  plots  of  1487  and  1491  (see  below)  were  engineered  from  Flanders,  and  in  1492, 
Henry  VII  broke  off  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  but  the  interruption  to  English  trade 
was  very  serious,  and  in  1496  Henry  concluded  a  commercial  treaty,  the  Intercursus  Magnus,  with 
the  Archduke  Philip,  which  was  long  considered  one  of  the  foundations  of  English  prosperity. 

Spain,  hitherto  divided  into  several  warring  kingdoms,  now  united  under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  was  expanding  overseas  in  a  way  which  no  European  country  had  done  before, 
for  in  1492  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies.  Henry  VII  turned  to  the  new  power  for  an  ally, 
in  his  traditional  hostility  to  France,  and  in  1501  he  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son, 
Arthur,  with  the  Spanish  princess,  Katherine  of  xArragon.  In  1502  the  young  prince  died  a  few  months 
after  his  marriage.  Ferdinand  at  once  suggested  that  Katherine  should  become  the  wife  of  Henry’s 
second  son.  Prince  Henry,  now  his  heir,  but  the  scheme  hung  fire  for  several  years. 

James  IV  of  Scotland  helped  the  pretender,  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  Henry  was  anxious  to  make  a 
permanent  peace  with  Scotland.  In  1503  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Margaret,  to 
James.  In  1505  Prince  Henry,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  was  betrothed  to  Katherine  of  Arragon, 
but  a  year  later  he  was  instructed  to  make  a  protest  against  the  alliance  on  the  grounds  of  their 
consanguinity. 

Home  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Edward  IV,  in  1483,  the  feud  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
some  time  between  the  King’s  brother,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Queen’s  relations, 
the  Woodville  family,  came  to  a  climax.  Edward  IV’s  son,  Edward  V,  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death  was  in  the  hands  of  his  mother’s  relations.  Unluckily  for  him  he  was  at 
once  seized  by  Richard,  who  was  strong  enough  to  imprison  and  execute  his  enemies  of  the  Woodville 
family.  He  also  obtained  possession  of  Edward  IV’s  younger  son.  He  then  proclaimed  that  the  whole 
family  of  York  were  illegitimate,  with  the  exception  of  himself.  On  these  representations  Parliament 
declared  him  heir  to  the  throne,  and  he  was  crowned  as  Richard  III.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
had  suppressed  a  rebellion  raised  against  him  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  two  young  princes 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  Tower,  disappeared  about  this  time  and  were  never  seen  again.  It  was 
currently  believed  that  they  had  been  murdered  by  Richard’s  orders. 

The  Lancastrian  party  now  regarded  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  as  heir  to  the  throne, 
although  his  claim  was  very  slender,  as  he  was  only  remotely  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt.  In 
1485,  Henry  sailed  from  his  refuge  in  Brittany,  landed  at  Milford  Haven  and  defeated  and  killed 
Richard  III  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 

Parliament  declared  him  King  and  entailed  the  crown  upon  his  heirs,  and  Henry  was  content  to 
acknowledge  the  parliamentary  character  of  his  accession.  He  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  thus  conciliating  the  Yorkists. 

Henry  VII  was  the  man  that  England  had  needed  for  so  long.  Patient,  resolute,  cautious,  tactful 
and  capable,  he  built  up  again  the  nation  which  had  almost  destroyed  itself.  He  had  sufficient, 
intellect  to  desire  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  prosperous  and  united  state,  instead  of  a  mere  bandit,  murdering 
his  enemies  and  robbing  his  subjects,  which  had  been  the  ideal  of  most  of  the  combatants  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  to  fight  for  his  throne.  There  were  risings 
against  him  in  1486  and  1487,  but  he  suppressed  both  without  much  difficulty.  In  1487  the  rebels 
produced  a  Yorkist  pretender  named  Lambert  Simnel. 

Henry  at  last  carried  to  success  the  policy,  which  had  failed  under  so  many  previous  kings,  of 
filling  the  chief  offices  of  state  with  capable  men  of  humble  birth,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely. 
He  developed  an  institution  already  attempted  by  Edward  IV,  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  which 
was  composed  of  members  of  the  Privy  Council  and  two  judges,  and  was  employed  in  the  first  place 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  various  statutes  against  the  maintenance  of  large  bands  of  retainers, 
the  Statutes  of  Livery  and  Maintenance,  upon  powerful  nobles  who  could  defy  the  local  courts. 
It  soon  became  a  general  court  of  appeal  against  the  tyranny  of  local  magnates.  The  fines  exacted 
by  this  court  were  an  important  part  of  Henry's  policy.  He  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
establish  the  finances  of  the  government  on  a  sound  basis  of  treasure.  But  taxation  was  still  a  dan¬ 
gerous  expedient.  The  subsidy  of  1492,  of  which  Richard  Delafcld  was  a  collector,  provoked  a  rising 
in  Yorkshire.  That  of  1497  caused  a  rising  in  Cornwall  whence  the  rebels  advanced  as  far  as  Black- 
heath  on  the  road  to  London  before  they  were  dispersed.  Henry  VII,  like  Edward  IV,  made  com¬ 
pulsory  levies  upon  his  wealthy  subjects  and  obtained  a  pension  from  France.  He  rigorously  enforced 
the  feudals  aids  for  the  knighting  of  his  sons  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  He  resorted  to  every 
expedient  to  accumulate  treasure.  He  patronized  the  western  voyages  of  the  Cabots,  about  1497, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure  in  the  new  lands  overseas.  The  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  John 
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Cabot  and  his  sons  are  confused  and  doubtful.  They  are  believed  to  have  discovered  Labrador, 
but  they  certainly  found  no  gold  mines. 

From  1492  onwards  Henry  was  kept  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  by  the  adventures  of  the  Yorkist 
pretender,  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  received  support  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  from  Margaret  of 
Burgundy.  Warbeck  made  no  attempt  upon  England  until  1495,  when  he  was  easily  repulsed.  Sir 
William  Stanley,  one  of  Henry’s  most  important  adherents  at  Bosworth,  was  executed  for  com¬ 
plicity  in  this  rising,  on  evidence  which  was  considered  at  the  time  very  doubtful.  At  Henry’s  instance 
an  act  was  passed  that  no  one  should  be  condemned  for  treason  for  supporting  the  King  “de  facto,” 
supposing  him  to  be  overthrown. 

In  1496  James  IV  attacked  England  on  Warbeck’s  behalf  and  in  1497  Warbeck  himself  landed 
in  Cornwall,  taking  advantage  of  the  rising  against  the  subsidy.  He  was,  however,  easily  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  Henry  obtained  from  him  and  published  a  confession,  in  which  he  withdrew 
all  claim  to  connection  with  the  House  of  York,  but  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  matter  for  doubt  how 
far  a  compulsory  confession  can  be  accepted  as  true.  In  the  Tower  was  already  confined  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  thus  heir  of  the  House  of  York.  In  1499  Warbeck  and 
Warwick  were  accused  of  an  attempt  to  escape  and  executed.  The  evidence  against  Warwick  seems 
to  have  been  very  slight.  The  ill-success  of  Perkin  Warbeck  shows  how  firmly  Henry  VII  had  estab¬ 
lished  his  position,  more  firmly,  in  fact,  than  he  himself  realized,  for  he  was  apparently  very  much 
alarmed  by  Warbeck’s  attempts.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  untroubled  by  plots  or  rebellions. 

Religion.  Henry  VII,  like  Henry  IV,  turned  to  the  Church  as  a  stable  ally  in  the  general  un¬ 
settlement  of  the  country.  He  was  the  last  English  monarch  to  found  religious  houses.  He  proposed 
to  obtain  the  canonization  of  Henry  VI,  who  was  already  honored  in  England  as  a  saint,  but  he 
found  it  too  expensive.  During  his  reign  persons  were  again  put  to  death  for  Lollardy.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  was  a  certain  religious  revival,  not  indeed  among  the  people,  but  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  political  purposes. 


WILLIAM10  DALAFELD,  Richard ,9  Richard 8. 

He  is  first  found  mentioned  on  the  4th  of  June,  1505  in  two  writs  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Bucks, 
commanding  him  to  have  the  bodies  of  the  following  persons  before  the  Justices  at  Westminster  in 
the  Quindena  of  Michaelmas,  or  before  the  Justices  of  Assize  at  Aylesbury  on  the  Saturday  before 
the  Feast  of  St.  James  the  Apostle.  In  the  first  case  there  were  twenty-five  jurors  on  the  panel,  the 
first  one  was  designated  gentleman,  the  rest  had  no  title  and  among  them  was  “William  Dalafeld  of 
Woddesdon.”  1  The  action  was  one  between  the  Abbott  of  Woburn,  Plaintiff,  and  John  Chapell  of 
Weston  Turvyle,  to  inquire  if  the  said  John  Chapell,  who  had  been  outlawed  in  Bedfordshire  at 
the  suit  of  the  Abbott  was  gentleman  on  the  day  of  the  filing  of  the  Abbott’s  writ.  The  other  was  an 
action  between  Joan  Bedford,  widow,  plaintiff  and  Robert  Stokyn  of  Aylesbury,  bocher,  for  a  debt. 
Here  the  first  two  jurors,  of  whom  Ralph  Arches  was  one,  were  called  gentleman,  the  rest  had  no  title 
and  William  Dalafeld  was  one  of  these.  There  were  twenty-four  on  the  jury  list.2 

Then  he  was  named  in  1520  in  an  Estreat  (Estreats  Exchequer  K.  R.  E.  137,  Bucks.  Bundle  3, 
No.  1,  11  Henry  VIII)  which  reads  “Of  William  Dalafeld,  constable  of  the  town  of  Westcote,3  be- 


1  The  names  of  the  jurors  were  Randulf  Mynshull,  gentilman,  John  Kyngeston,  Robert  Long,  John  Sutton  of  Dunton, 

John  Neele  of  Ellesborowe,  William  Eglynton  of  Ellesborowe,  - —  Eglynton  of  Broughton,  Walter  Polle  of  Bereton, 

Thomas  Carter  of  Northmerston,  John  Reyner  of  Stoke,  John  Kyng  of  Claydon,  - - —  Couper  of  Lee,  Peter  Dormer, 

Nicholas  Carter  of  Northmerston,  John  Broun,  William  Dalafeld  of  Waddesdon,  William  Tracy  of  Wotton,  Henry - of 

Asshendon,  Thomas  Walron  of  Weston,  Thomas  Gurney,  William  Sircote  of  Hertwell,  William  Brykkynshawe  and  John 
Stephyns  of  Wotton  (de  Banco  Plea  Roll  973,  mem.  296,  Trinity  20  Henry  VII). 

2  The  names  of  the  jurors  were  Edmund  Hornclyff,  gentilman,  Ralph  Arches,  gentilman,  William  Bassett,  John  Reyner, 
William  Eglyngton,  Robert  Jenyn,  William  Sheperd  of  Great  Bryhkill,  Thomas  Pygot  of  the  fford,  Nicholas  Carter  of  North¬ 
merston,  John  Burton,  Richard  Malet  of  Wedon,  Robert  Geyner,  William  Gery,  John  Broun  of  Stoke,  John  Jordeyn,  William 

Dalafeld,  John  Nele  of  Ellesborowe,  Thomas  Eglyngton,  John  Bysshopp,  -  Bukmaster,  Nicholas  Hause,  Thomas 

Hacche,  Robert  Grene,  and  William  Colet  of  Wendover  (Idem,  973,  mem.  296,  Trinity  20  Henry  VII). 

3  The  constable  of  a  township,  or  petty  constable,  was  generally  elected  by  the  local  court  annually.  His  office  made 
him  the  headman  of  his  township.  This  was,  however,  the  lowest  position  in  the  administrative  system  to  which  he  belonged. 
As  constable  he  was  both  a  military  officer  and  a  police  officer.  In  practice,  however,  by  1520,  as  a  military  officer  he  was 
overshadowed.  The  system  of  commissions  of  array,  paid  service  by  picked  men  under  royal  captains,  begun  by  Edward  I, 
provided  a  more  efficient  fighting  force  than  the  old  county  force  officered  by  constables  and  sheriff.  But  his  police  and  adminis¬ 
trative  duties  were  increasing  all  the  time  and  just  as  steadily  as  his  soldierly  qualities  were  declining.  The  fact  of  his  being 
chosen  constable  marked  a  man  as  being  a  leading  man  among  the  principal  yeomen  of  his  township.  The  post  was  seldom, 
though  sometimes,  held  by  the  gentry.  Such  an  instance  was  that  of  Edward  Hawarden,  gentleman,  who  was  several  times 
elected  constable  of  the  town  of  Widnes,  Lancs.,  which  comprised  a  manor  held  directly  by  the  Crown,  just  as  Westcote 
was  held  by  the  Crown  (Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Widnes,  Duchy  of  Lancaster  papers,  Somerset  House). 
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cause  he  hath  not  come  to  present  and  render  his  verdict  before  the  aforesaid  Justices.  Therefore 
in  mercy  —  vi  s  viiid.”  In  the  Lay  Subsidies  (Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks,  78:  118  and  78:  96)  for  Bucks, 
in  the  year  1525,  he  was  called  “William  Dalafelde”  and  taxed  ten  shillings  on  goods  valued  at 
twenty  pounds.  This  roll  shows  him  to  have  been  the  third  richest  man  in  Waddesdon.  The  two 
who  had  more  were  John  Lamburn,  gent,  who  had  CC  marks  (£l37-ls.)  in  goods,  and  Nicholas 
Latham  who  had  £40  in  goods.  In  1542  he  was  again  taxed  the  same  amount,  but  his  name  was 
then  spelled  “Dalafylde.”  Neither  he  nor  his  son,  Richard,  were  mentioned  in  the  Muster  Roll  of 
1534-35  for  the  membrane  containing  the  entry  for  Westcote  is  missing. 

About  this  time  the  parish  registers  and  registers  of  wills  commenced,  and  the  name  is  found 
mentioned  more  frequently.  But  as  these  records  were  written  by  men  of  less  education,  the  spelling 
after  this  date  went  through  many  variations,  each  writer  spelling  it,  it  would  seem,  in  whatever 
way  he  thought  best.  The  principal  change,  however,  was  in  the  spelling  of  the  last  syllable  which 
after  this  date  was  generally  “feild”  or  “field.”  The  standard  of  correct  spelling  seems,  however, 
to  have  remained  “Dalafeld”  until  about  1620-30,  when  the  form  of  spelling  now  in  use  became 
universal.  Even  as  late  as  1627,  William  Delafield,  the  churchwarden,  spelled  his  name  “Dalafeld.” 
(See  reproduction  on  another  page). 

An  interesting  variation  of  the  spelling  of  his  name  and  that  of  his  son,  Thomas,  appears  in  an 
undated  Lay  Subsidy  (Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks,  78:  96)  membrane  for  Westcote,  probably  before  1525. 
Here  the  name  appears  “Dalaffeld,”  interesting  as  it  suggests  the  capital  “F”  at  so  late  a  date. 

William  was  probably  born  about  1470-80,  for  his  father  was  born  about  1440  to  1445,  and 
William  married  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  which  came  to  an  end 
in  April,  1509. 

According  to  the  Parish  Register  of  Waddesdon,  he  was  buried  there  in  May,  1544.  However, 
the  transcript  of  his  will  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bucks  is  dated  30  June  1544.  The  will  is  so  quaint 
that  it  is  here  copied : 

“YN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD  AMEN  the  last  daye  of  Junii  the  yere  of  the  Lorde  1544  I  Wyllam  Dalefelde 
of  Westcote  hole  yn  mynde  and  somewhat  vexid  wythe  sycknes  yn  my  bodye  make  my  testament  and  last  wyll 
yn  forme  folowynge  ffyrst  I  bequethe  my  sowle  vnto  almighty  God  ower  to  Ladye  Saynt  Marye  and  all  the 
Saynts  yn  hevyn  and  my  bodye  to  be  buryed  yn  Whadsden  churche  before  mye  sete  Item  I  bequethe  to  y8 
mother  church  of  Lyncolle  iid  Itm  to  the  hye  alter  of  Whadsden  ii  bushells  of  whete  Itm  to  the  bells  and  to 
the  torchis  iiii  bushells  of  mawlte  Itm  to  the  roode  lythe  iii8  iiiid  and  a  tuelle  Itm  I  wyll  that  ther  be  an  honest 
preste  hyeryd  to  synge  a  trentall 1  for  my  sowle  my  father  &  mother  sowles  and  all  my  frynds  sowles  Itm  I 
geue  to  bye  a  masse  boke  vi8  viiid  Itm  to  mend  the  hyghe  ways  of  Westcotte  vi8  viiid  Itm  I  wyll  y‘  y*r  be  halfe 
a  qarter  of  mawlte  geuyn  to  power  peple  to  pra  for  my  sowle  Itm  I  geue  to  thomas  my  sone  a  querne 2  a  foldyge 
table  the  best  brasse  pot  save  on  the  ii  pane  &  the  iiiith  pane  &  ye  forthe  pot  and  a  posnet 3  and  a  acre  of  whete 
ad  an  acre  of  barlye  Itm  a  steare  of  iii  yeres  owlde  and  an  heckfere  of  iiii  yeres  owlde  Item  to  thomas  my  sone 
the  best  of  whyche 4 5  and  ii  bakon  flychis  ii  maselen 6  basons  v  pewter  Dyshys  ii  cadlestycks  a  great  spyt  Itm 
to  alis  my  Dawghter  a  lytle  brasse  pot  a  lytle  pane  ii  Pewter  Dyshs  and  a  bullocke  and  to  Marrye  her  Dawter 
a  bullocke  Itm  I  geue  to  euerye  on  of  my  goodchylderne  iiiid  Itm  I  wylle  that  thomas  or  rychard  my  sones 
haue  to  kyne  to  kepe  my  yerely  mynde  for  euer  more 6  Itm  I  wyll  the  resydue  of  all  my  goods  my  debts  payde 
my  funerall  don  I  geue  to  rychard  my  sone  the  whche  rycharde  I  ordayne  and  make  my  full  executore  this  truelye 
to  performe  my  last  Wylie  I  make  hughe  Borscowe  7 8 9  and  raffe  gorneye 8  my  supervisors  havynge  for  ther  labor 
ether  of  them  vi8  viid  Thesberyng  wytness  Richard  tryplat  Wyllyam  Gorneye  Thomas  Adams  wythe  other  moo.” 

Proved  (no  date)  by  the  said  executor.  Inventory,  xxxn  iiii8  vid  (Arch:  Bucks,  1540-44,  fol.  173). 9 

1  A  trentall  was  a  series  of  thirty  masses.  The  cost  of  them  was  ordinarily  ten  shillings  or  four  pence  per  mass. 

2  A  querne  was  a  stone  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain. 

3  A  posnet  was  a  small  basin  or  porringer  often  of  ornamental  form. 

4  A  whyche  was  a  chest.  The  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “hwecca.” 

5  Maselen  or  Maslin  means  brass  or  mixed  metal. 

*  “Two  kine  to  keep  my  yearly  mind  forever  more”  was  a  gift  for  an  obit  or  anniversary  service  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
to  be  observed  on  the  date  of  his  death.  Land,  money,  or  stock,  was  often  left  for  this  purpose.  By  the  chantries  Act  of  1547 
all  such  gifts  were  confiscated  to  the  King’s  use. 

7  Borscowe  is  a  corrupt  spelling  for  Hugh  Bristow,  then  rector  of  the  first  portion  of  Waddesdon.  It  doubtless  arose  through 
misreading  the  name  in  transcribing  from  the  original  will. 

8  Probably  the  Ralph  Gurney  who  was  one  of  the  Church-wardens  at  Waddesdon  in  1552  and  owned  lands  at  Warmstone. 

9  This  will  mentioned  the  heads  of  the  four  principal  families  of  Westcote  at  this  time.  These  were  William  Delafeld, 
Richard  Tryplat,  William  Gurney  and  Thomas  Adams.  The  Lay  Subsidies  for  1550-52  list  the  same  four  families  for 
Westcote.  The  old  map  of  about  the  same  period  reproduced  from  Moreton’s  History  of  Waddesdon  shows  four  houses  in 
Westcote,  which  were  doubtless  the  capital  messuages  of  these  same  families.  The  same  map  shows  Westcote  Chapel  but 
not  the  cottages  and  outbuildings  of  the  messuages.  The  map  was  evidently  made  to  show  Colwick  farm  and  its  surroundings 
and  the  smaller  buildings  in  that  neighborhood  were  shown,  but  at  the  eastern  end  it  is  crowded  and  foreshortened.  The 
fields  and  strips  behind  the  houses  in  Westcote  are  merely  indicated  and  Waddesdon  is  shown  only  a  short  distance  away 
with  the  bends  in  the  neighboring  roads  much  exaggerated.  The  arrangement  of  the  acre  and  half  acre  strips  in  the  fields 
is  also  well  indicated.  Which  of  the  four  houses  represented  in  Westcote  belonged  to  the  Delafelds  is  not  now  known. 
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The  reference  to  Thomas,  younger  brother  of  William,  well  illustrates  how  the  younger  lines 
moved  away  from  the  old  home.  The  mention  in  de  Banco  Plea  Rolls,  No.  1066,  mem.  277,  Verso, 
22  Henry  VII,  1530,  refers  to  “Thomam  Delafyld,  nup  de  Langley  Marys  in  com.  Buk,  taylor 
alias  dem  Thomam  de  la  ffelde,”  the  then  place  of  residence  of  Thomas  is  also  stated  to  be  in  Middle¬ 
sex.  The  younger  son  had  taken  up  a  trade,  left  home,  and  was  moving  toward  London. 

Whom  William  married  is  not  certainly  known.  She  must  have  died  before  him,  for  she  is  not 
named  in  his  will  nor  does  her  burial  appear  in  the  parish  register.  Her  name  was  Elizabeth  as 
appears  from  an  entail  mentioned  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  brought  by  their  great  grandson  Richard, 
son  of  Thomas  Delafield,  hereafter  mentioned.1  The  intimate  association  with  the  Gurney’s  shown 
in  William’s  will  makes  it  seem  probable  that  she  was  a  Gurney. 

His  children  were: 

1.  Thomas,  whose  history  follows. 

2.  Richard,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Alice,  married  Nicholas  Plaisted.  She  died  leaving  a  will  (Arch.  Bucks.  Wills  Book  17;  156-1-3, 
fol.  118)  dated  19  September  1560  (Appendix). 

William  Dalafeld  was  a  substantial  yeoman  for,  as  shown  in  the  chancery  suit,  he  had  by  in¬ 
heritance  three  and  one  half  virgates  of  freehold  property  in  Westcote,  also  a  house  and  a  cottage 
and  two  closes.2  This  amounted  in  all  to  about  120  acres  and  was  entailed.  In  a  fine  of  1639 
this  freehold  land  was  described  as  “a  messuage,  a  cottage,  two  gardens,  two  orchards,  seventy 
acres  of  land,  fifteen  acres  of  meadow,  and  thirty  acres  of  pasture  with  appurtenances  —  in  Westcote 
and  Waddesdon”  (Feet  of  Fines,  Bucks,  Mich.  15  Charles  I).  He  doubtless  also  held  other  freehold 
in  Waddesdon  that  was  not  entailed  and  a  considerable  amount  of  copyhold  land,  though  no  facts 
are  now  known  about  the  last.  It  seems  probable  that  he  also  had  a  leasehold  at  Ashendon  for  his 
older  son,  Thomas,  lived  there  from  before  1535  until  his  father’s  death  in  1544,  when  he  returned 
to  Westcote  to  take  possession  of  his  father’s  freehold  and  copyhold  lands,  which  he  had  inherited; 
and  the  younger  son,  Richard,  went  to  Ashendon,  for  as  residuary  legatee  the  lease,  being  personal 
property,  passed  to  him.  The  wealthier  yeoman  were  accustomed  to  buy  and  sell  lands,  but  seldom 
dealt  with  the  principal  and  entailed  estate.  These  additional  purchased  lands  not  being  entailed 
were  sometimes  settled  upon  younger  sons  or  daughters  at  marriage.  The  messuage,  garden,  orchard, 
ten  acres  of  land,  two  acres  of  meadow,  five  acres  of  pasture  and  common  of  pasture  in  Waddesdon, 
mentioned  in  the  deed  of  Elizabeth  Delafield,  widow,  in  1691,  were  probably  given  by  William  to 
his  younger  son,  Richard,  in  this  way.  And  such  a  gift  of  lands  is  the  easiest  way  to  account  for  the 
freehold  which  Alice  Playsted,  William’s  daughter,  disposed  of  by  her  will  dated  in  1560.3 

It  is  curious  that  he  directed  that  he  be  buried  in  Waddesdon  church  under  his  seat,  and  that  the 
christenings  of  his  grandchildren  were  entered  at  Waddesdon  Church  beginning  in  1541  with  the 
first  year  of  the  earliest  register  of  baptisms  there,  for  there  was  at  that  time  a  chapel  in  Westcote 
as  appears  from  the  will  of  Thomas  Adams,  proved  26  January  1535,  in  which  he  bequeathed  “to 
Westcote  chapell  a  bushel  of  whete  and  another  of  malt.”  4 

1  Vol.  I,  pages  171-174,  of  this  work  in  the  account  of  Richard13  Delafield. 

2  These  lands  are  more  fully  described  in  the  account  of  Thomas13  Delafield  in  this  volume  hereafter  at  pages  167-170. 

3  Mr.  A.  Vere  Woodman  in  a  letter  dated  May  13,  1932  comments  on  this  as  follows: 

“The  Gurney’s  main  lands  at  Bishopstone  are  hardly  ever  mentioned  among  the  Hartwell  deeds,  they  always  went  to  the 
heir,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  continually  buying  and  selling  acres  and  half  acres,  no  doubt  provision  for  younger  children. 
That  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  the  Delafield  family  is  indicated  by  Thomas  Maudelyn’s  action  in  1432  against  Robert 
Delafeld  with  reference  to  an  acre  and  a  rood  of  land.  All  the  evidence  we  have  at  present  shows  that  the  Delafields  main 
estate  of  three  and  one  half  virgates  was  entailed  and  that  in  addition  they  had  smaller  unentailed  lands  which  they  no  doubt 
settled  on  younger  sons  and  daughters.” 

4  This  chapel  was  old  and  had  been  built  before  1366.  It  was  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Westcote.  It  was  then 
a  chapel  of  the  church  at  Waddesdon  and  stood  not  far  from  the  capital  messuage  of  the  Delafelds  (Waddesdon  and  Over 
Winchendon,  by  C.  Oscar  Moreton,  p.  141).  In  1424-25  a  Clerical  Subsidy,  Henry  VI  38-660,  contains  the  following  under 
the  Deanery  of  Wodesdon: 

Dns  Robt’us  Nash  cap.  poch  de  Wodesdon 
Dns  Ric’us  Confer  Cap.  stipend,  ib’m 
Dns  Joh’es  Smyth  “  “  “ 

Dns  Ric’us  Brian  cap.  poch  de  Westcote 

These  were  evidently  the  curates  in  charge.  The  three  for  Waddesdon  corresponding  to  the  rectors  of  the  three  portions, 
and  the  one  at  Westcote  to  serve  the  chapel  there.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  is  was  called  the  Parish  of  Westcote.  This 
must  have  been  an  error  for  it  is  clear  from  all  the  records  that  Westcote  never  was  a  separate  parish.  Had  it  been  such  there 
would  have  been  burials  and  a  graveyard.  And  there  certainly  was  none  such,  else  there  would  be  some  mention  of  the  finding 
of  bones.  It  would  seem  that  the  Chapel  at  Westcote  had  a  priest  regularly  in  charge.  Richard  Brian  may  well  have  been  a 
member  of  the  family  of  that  surname  who  had  long  lived  at  Blakgrove  in  Waddesdon. 

It  was  probably  closed  and  confiscated  with  other  chapels  and  chantries  in  1  Edward  VI,  (1546),  or  before,  and  its  site 
seems  to  have  been,  with  other  church  lands  granted  to  John  Goodwin,  Esq.,  of  Woburn  and  Winchendon,  for  a  document 
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Probably  the  chapel  at  Westcote  had  no  graveyard  or  place  for  burials  and  no  right  to  perform 
marriages  and  baptisms.  The  Delafield  lands  were,  however,  in  Westcote  and  Waddesdon,  and  were 
probably  held  in  part  of  the  Courtenays,  the  Earls  of  Devon,  and  this  would  make  it  likely  that  the 
Delafelds  w^ould  attend  the  church  at  Waddesdon.  William  Delafeld  in  his  will  named  Hugh  Bristow, 
rector  of  the  first  portion  of  Waddesdon  Church  since  1504,  to  be  one  of  the  overseers. 

Events  in  England  in  the  Time  of  William10  Delafeld  —  1505-1544. 

Foreign  affairs.  The  last  years  of  Henry  VII’s  reign  were  peaceful;  his  foreign  relations  were 
composed  of  marriage  negotiations  for  himself,  as  his  wife  had  died  in  1505.  In  1509  the  old  King 
died.  His  son,  Henry  VIII,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  at  once  married  Katharine  of  Arragon,  thus 
allying  himself  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

Italy  was  at  this  time  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  kings  of  France,  Spain  and  the  Emperor. 
The  two  latter  persuaded  Henry  VIII,  eager  for  military  glory,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them 
against  France.  In  1512  Henry  declared  war.  His  army  was  organized  by  one  of  his  chaplains,  Thomas 
Wolsey.  In  1513  Henry  invaded  France  in  person,  and  won  some  successes.  James  IV  of  Scotland 
allied  himself  with  France  and  attacked  England,  only  to  be  defeated  and  killed  at  Flodden.  Henry 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  the  cats-paw  of  his  allies.  In  1514  he  made  peace  and  married  his  sister, 
Mary,  to  Louis  XII  of  France,  but  Louis  died  in  the  following  year  and  was  succeeded  by  Frances  I. 

In  1516  Ferdinand  of  Spain  died,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  grandson,  Charles,  who  in  1519 
by  the  death  of  his  other  grandfather,  Maximillian,  inherited  all  the  vast  Austrian  possessions. 
There  was  great  rivalry  between  the  three  young  monarchs,  Henry,  Francis  and  Charles  for  election 
as  emperor.  Charles  was  successful  in  buying  the  seven  electors  and  became  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  now  Henry’s  chief  minister  and  Papal  legate  since  1518,  was  anxious  to  keep 
peace  with  both  parties.  Henry  was  connected  with  Charles  V  by  his  marriage  with  Charles’  aunt 
Katharine  of  Arragon.  In  1520  Wolsey  arranged  an  amicable  meeting  between  Henry  and  Francis  I 
in  France,  known  as  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

In  1521  war  broke  out  between  Charles  and  Francis  over  their  respective  claims  to  the  Duchy 
of  Milan.  In  1522  Henry  as  the  ally  of  Charles  declared  war  on  France,  and  this  war  lasted  until 
1525  without  any  important  incident  so  far  as  the  English  army  was  concerned.  In  1525  Charles 
defeated  Francis  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  took  him  prisoner.  Fearing  this  great  accession  of  power 
to  the  Emperor,  Wolsey  persuaded  the  King  to  make  peace  with  France,  and  this  became  the  key¬ 
stone  of  Henry’s  foreign  policy  as  soon  as  his  determination  to  divorce  Katharine  made  any  further 
friendship  with  the  Emperor  impossible.  During  the  years  of  the  religious  changes  in  England 
1530-40  Henry  desperately  played  off  Francis  against  Charles  to  ensure  that  neither  of  them  would 
interfere  in  English  affairs.  In  1542  war  broke  out  once  more  between  England  on  the  one  side  and 
Scotland  and  France  on  the  other.  The  Scots  were  defeated  at  Solwey  Moss,  and  James  V  died, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  infant  sister,  Mary.  In  1544  Henry  invaded  France  and  captured  Boulogne, 
while  the  Earl  of  Hertford  harried  the  Scotch  borders  and  burnt  Edinburgh.  In  1546  peace  was 
made  between  the  three  countries  and  in  the  following  year  Henry  died. 

Home  affairs.  The  last  years  of  Henry  VII  were  marked  by  growing  discontent  with  his  greed 
for  money.  When  Henry  VIII  came  to  the  throne  in  1509  he  signalized  the  end  of  this  plundering 
by  executing  Empson  and  Dudley,  who  were  popularly  blamed  for  the  old  King’s  measures.  Henry 
VIII  followed  his  father’s  plan  of  taking  able,  low-born  men  for  his  chief  officers.  He  rapidly  pro¬ 
moted  his  chaplain  Wolsey,  who  became  Cardinal  in  1518.  Wolsey’s  chief  interest  lay  in  foreign 
politics.  He  looked  upon  England  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  left  the  royal  family  extremely  afraid  of  any  possible  rivalry  from  the 
great  nobles.  In  1581  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  executed  on  a  weak  charge  of  treason.  He  was 
very  rich  and  distantly  descended  from  Edward  III,  and  as  he  wras  also  unpopular,  his  condemnation 
by  his  peers  was  easily  procured. 

in  the  Doddershall  muniments,  dated  in  1588,  mentioned  the  “Chappell  of  Trinitie”  at  Westcote  and  that  “the  leade  and 
stones  taken  by  Sr  John  Goodwin  and  his  father,  a  house  buylte  in  the  place,  and  let  out  by  Syr  John  Goodwyn.”  It  had 
evidently  remained  in  use  till  1546  or  shortly  before. 

The  following  short  note  was  found  at  Doddershall  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Gurney  in  one  of  the  several  bundles  of  documents, 
relating  to  a  law  suit  between  Sir  John  Goodwin  and  Pygott,  which  was  dated  in  pencil  on  the  back  March,  1588. 

“Md  that  Sr  John  Goodwins  letters  Patents  for  Waddesdon  are  to  be  seen  in  the  roles  circa  term  “Pasehe  30  H  8  It’ 
the  letters  Patents  of  Westcott  (wch  was  duchie  londe)  remainethe  in  the  Duchie  office  circa  31  H.  8  It’  the  letters  Patents  of 
the  priorie  londe  in  Westcott  woh  belonged  to  the  priorie  of  Byster,  are  in  the  roles  about  31  H.  8 

“It’  to  enquire  of  obyte  londe,  to  maintaine  lightes  in  the  Chappell  of  Trinitie  at  Westcott,  wch  was  pulled  downe,  the 
leade  and  stone  taken  by  Sr  John  Goodwin  and  his  father.  A  house  buylte  in  the  place,  and  let  out  by  Syr  John  Goodwyn 
“M’d’  to  talke  wythe  Mr.  Packynton  hereof.” 
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In  1523  Henry  was  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament,  which  he  had  not  done  for  eight  years, 
in  order  to  obtain  money  for  his  second  French  war.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  speaker.  There  was 
strong  opposition  to  the  large  grants  which  the  King  demanded,  and  in  the  end  they  were  much 
reduced.  In  1525  as  the  King  again  needed  money  for  the  war,  Wolsey  tried  to  raise  it  by  a  forced 
loan,  the  Amicable  Loan,  without  summoning  Parliament.  The  loan  encountered  such  fierce  opposi¬ 
tion  and  provoked  so  many  riots  that  it  was  given  up. 

By  this  time  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  becoming  an  anxious  question.  Henry  and  Katharine 
had  only  one  surviving  daughter,  Mary.  Katharine’s  health  was  broken,  and  it  was  considered  im¬ 
possible  that  she  would  have  another  child.  Henry  was  not  the  man  to  leave  such  a  question  to 
settle  itself  after  his  death.  No  princess  had  ever  succeeded  to  the  Throne  of  England.  The  country 
had  been  torn  with  long  wars  of  contested  succession  in  the  last  century,  and  after  Henry’s  death 
they  would  in  all  probability  recur.  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  form  another  legal  union  which 
might  give  the  throne  a  legitimate  male  heir.  His  fancy  for  Anne  Boleyn  would  have  been  no  more 
important  than  his  other  amours,  if  it  had  not  caused  him  to  select  her  for  this  political  object. 
In  1527,  when  Henry  became  the  ally  of  Francis  I  and  no  longer  wished  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  Charles  V,  he  began  to  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  an  annulment  of  his  marriage  with 
Katharine  on  the  grounds  of  her  previous  marriage  with  his  brother  and  his  own  protest  at  the  time 
of  their  betrothal.  His  object  was  not  a  divorce,  in  the  modern  sense,  for  divorce  is  not  recognized 
by  the  Roman  Church,  but  a  declaration  that  the  marriage  from  the  first  was  illegal  and  void. 
Pope  Clement  VII,  however,  was  dependent  upon  the  Emperor,  and  dared  not  give  any  judgment 
against  his  patron’s  wish.  The  proceedings  lasted  from  1527  to  1529,  when  the  Pope  summoned 
all  the  parties  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome.  Henry  was  extremely  angry.  Wolsey  was  doubly 
ruined,  for  while  the  whole  nation  accused  him  of  promoting  the  divorce,  which  was  very  unpopular, 
Henry  condemned  him  for  not  carrying  it  through.  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  in  1529  and  died 
in  1530. 

In  1529  Henry  summoned  Parliament.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  packing  it  in  his  own  interest, 
but  without  using  any  means  which  were  then  considered  improper,  it  was  easy  for  the  King  to 
secure  by  fear  or  favor  that  the  majority  should  vote  as  he  wished.  Henry  had  hitherto  been  very 
much  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Luther  (see  below),  which  had  been  spreading  over  the  Continent 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  he  now  conceived  the  idea  of  using  heresy  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Pope.  In  1530  he  accused  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  England  of  violating  the  Statute 
of  Praemunire  by  acknowledging  Wolsey’s  authority  as  Papal  legate.  He  would  consent  to  pardon 
them  only  on  their  acknowledging  him  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  done 
in  1531.  This  title  of  Supreme  Head  became  the  source  of  contention  for  the  next  thirty  years. 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  1532  gave  up  his  office  of  Chancellor  sooner  than  acknowledge  it.  In  the  same 
year,  1532,  two  acts  were  passed,  one  to  forbid  certain  payments  to  Rome,  the  other  to  forbid 
appeals  from  the  English  to  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  King  suspended  the  operation  of 
the  first  until  he  found  that  the  Pope  would  not  give  way.  Then  he  married  Anne  Boleyn  and  caused 
Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  declare  his  marriage  with  Katharine  void,  while 
the  second  statute  prevented  Katharine  from  appealing  against  the  sentence  to  Rome. 

In  1534  by  further  legislation  the  Church  of  England  was  completely  separated  from  Rome 
as  a  political  body,  but  as  yet  no  changes  were  made  in  organization  or  doctrine.  Meanwhile,  in  1633, 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  to  Queen  Anne.  Three  acts  of  great  importance  were  passed  in 
1534.  By  the  Act  of  Succession  Elizabeth  was  named  as  heir  to  the  throne,  the  marriage  of  Katharine 
was  pronounced  void  and  Mary  illegitimate.  All  subjects  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  these  provisions.  It  was  for  refusing  to  take  this  oath  that  John  Fisher 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  Treason  Act  extended 
the  definition  of  High  Treason  to  include  the  utterance  of  words  criticizing  or  abusing  the  King, 
although  there  were  no  treasonable  acts  committed.  The  Act  of  Supremacy  gave  Henry  the  title 
of  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  decreed  the  penalty  of  high  treason  upon 
anyone  who  refused  to  give  him  that  title. 

Henry’s  measures  necessarily  aroused  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  especially  among  the  clergy. 
In  1535  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  succeeded  Wolsey  as  the  King’s  right-hand  man,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Vicar-General  in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  enforce  the  acts.  More  and  Fisher  were  executed; 
the  houses  of  the  Observant  Friars,  who  were  most  determined  in  their  opposition  to  the  King,  were 
suppressed,  and  the  monks  of  the  London  Charterhouse  were  put  to  death  for  refusing  the  oath. 

Early  in  1536  Katharine  of  Arragon  died.  Henry’s  desperate  efforts  to  determine  the  succession 
had  only  left  matters  in  a  worse  state  than  before,  as  there  were  now  two  rival  heiresses,  each  with 
her  partisans.  In  the  summer  of  1536  Anne  Boleyn  was  accused  of  immoral  conduct,  tried  and  executed. 
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The  evidence  against  her  has  not  been  preserved.  Within  a  few  days  of  her  death  Henry  had  married 
his  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour. 

With  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  the  conservative  part  of  England  hoped  that  the  King’s  policy 
would  change  and  that  he  would  reconcile  himself  with  the  Pope,  who  could  have  no  objection  to 
the  new  Queen.  Henry  himself  had  no  real  desire  for  church  reform,  but  he  was  very  much  in  need 
of  money,  and  he  had  learned  by  experience  how  difficult  it  was  to  raise  money  by  taxation.  At 
Cromwell’s  suggestion  he  reverted  to  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  the  Church  might  be  made  to  pay.  The  development  of  European  thought 
had  passed  the  stage  of  monasticism.  The  renaissance  had  turned  it  in  the  direction  of  education. 
In  1528  Wolsey  had  suppressed  some  small  monasteries  in  order  to  devote  their  revenues  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  colleges  at  Oxford.  Henry  and  Cromwell  resolved  upon  the  suppression  of  all  the 
monasteries  in  England,  and  they  began  in  1536  by  obtaining  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  houses  with  revenues  less  than  £200  a  year.  A  small  part  of  the  wealth  obtained  was  given  in 
endowment  to  the  universities  and  the  church.  The  King  took  a  considerable  amount  both  for  his 
private  use  and  to  meet  the  increasing  expenses  of  government.  But  in  the  end  the  greater  part 
was  granted  away  to  private  individuals,  noblemen,  country  gentlemen,  courtiers,  jobbers  and 
speculators  of  all  sorts.  This  had  not  been  the  King’s  original  intention,  but  he  found  that  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  monasteries  aroused  a  dangerous  opposition.  In  the  winter  of  1536-37  there  was  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  the  north  on  behalf  of  the  monasteries,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  danger 
lay  in  the  fact  that  this  was  not  simply  a  rising  of  the  common  people,  but  that  many  gentlemen 
took  part  in  it  and  that  more  secretly  sympathised  with  it.  The  King  could  only  carry  out  the  sup¬ 
pression  by  bribery.  Thus  the  lands  which  originally  had  been  given  for  the  public  good  passed  into 
private  hands.  The  greater  monasteries  followed  the  less.  Sometimes  the  abbot  was  accused  of  treason 
and  the  monastery  was  held  to  be  forfeit  to  the  Crown;  sometimes  an  abbot  was  put  in  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  surrender  the  house  to  the  king.  Finally  by  an  act  of  1540  all  the  remaining 
monasteries  were  suppressed. 

Meanwhile,  in  1537,  Queen  Jane  gave  birth  to  a  son,  the  future  Edward  VI.  This  was  a  great 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  the  King,  who  had  at  last  secured  his  legitimate  male  heir,  although  the 
Queen  herself  died  within  a  few  days  of  the  child’s  birth.  In  1538  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  and  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  last  representatives  of  the  House  of  York,  were  accused  of  conspiracy. 
Exeter  and  the  Countess’s  son  were  executed.  Her  second  son,  Reginald  Pole,  had  escaped  abroad 
and  was  now  a  cardinal.  A  few  years  later  the  Countess  herself  was  beheaded. 

After  Queen  Jane’s  death  Henry  remained  a  widower  for  two  years.  He  had  been  gx-adually 
moving  nearer  to  the  religious  reformers,  not  because  he  sympathized  with  them,  but  because  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Pope.  In  1539,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  left  without  allies  on  the  Continent, 
he  married  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  sister  of  a  German  Protestant  prince.  Henry,  however,  disliked 
this  policy,  which  was  advocated  by  Cromwell,  and  abandoned  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  1540 
he  divorced  Anne  and  threw  over  Cromwell,  who  was  condemned  by  an  act  of  attainder  and  exe¬ 
cuted  for  no  crime  but  that  the  King  had  changed  his  policy.  Cromwell’s  chief  rival,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  taken  into  favor,  and  the  King  married  a  lady  of  his  family,  Katharine  Howard. 
Henry  never  felt  any  real  confidence  in  the  Howards.  Katharine  proved  an  unfaithful  wrife,  and  she 
was  executed  in  1542.  Henry  married  again,  in  1543,  Katharine  Parr,  who  was  to  some  extent  a 
representative  of  the  reforming  party.  He  inclined  to  Cranmer  and  Edward  Seymour  Earl  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  brother  of  Jane  Seymour  and  uncle  of  the  young  Prince  Edward.  In  1547  Norfolk  and  his 
son  Surrey  were  accused  of  treason.  Surrey  was  executed,  and  Norfolk  was  reprieved  only  by 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII  on  28  January  1547. 

Religion.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  and  early  in  that  of 
Henry  VIII  there  were  some  trials  and  executions  of  heretics  accused  of  Lollardy.  This  was  in¬ 
digenous  dissent,  which  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  connection  with  the  foreign  reformation.  In 
1517  Luther  fastened  up  his  famous  ninety-five  theses  against  indulgences  on  the  church  door  at 
Wittenberg.  The  influence  of  this  new  movement  did  not  reach  England  for  some  time.  The  King 
knew  more  about  it  than  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  in  1521  he  published  a  book  in  defence  of  the 
Sacraments  against  Luther,  which  won  such  approval  from  the  Pope  that  he  conferred  upon  Henry 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  the  kings  of  England  have  continued  to  use,  most  incon¬ 
gruously  ever  since. 

In  a  few  years  time  Lutherans  began  to  appear  in  England.  From  1528  onwards  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  active  both  in  prosecuting  heretics  and  in  writing  pamphlets  to  disprove  their  tenets. 
For  the  time  it  seemed  that  England  would  remain  aggressively  Roman.  Then  came  Henry’s  matri¬ 
monial  difficulties  and  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  which  have  already  been  narrated.  Against  his 
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wishes  Henry  was  forced  to  ally  himself  with  the  reformers.  He  had  no  desire  for  doctrinal  changes, 
but  he  had  alienated  the  conservatives  and  it  was  only  from  the  Protestants  that  he  could  hope  for 
support.  All  through  his  reign  he  continued  to  burn  men  and  women  for  heresy.  In  Buckinghamshire 
Thomas  Harding,  who  wTas  burnt  at  Chesham  in  1532,  had  been  in  trouble  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  since  1506.  In  1536  the  King  issued  the  Ten  Articles,  drawn  up  by  Convocation,  intended 
to  prevent  controversy  by  stating  and  explaining  the  teaching  approved  by  the  government  on  con¬ 
troversial  points.  The  chief  offence  which  these  Articles  gave  to  the  conservatives  was  that  they  were 
issued  by  the  King’s  authority.  In  the  same  year  he  shocked  the  supporters  of  the  ancient  faith 
much  more  deeply  by  permitting  the  publication  of  Coverdale’s  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Eng¬ 
lish  and  requiring  that  every  parish  church  should  have  a  copy.  With  the  suppression  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  there  was  plundering  of  the  shrines  of  saints,  and  the  pilgrimages  which  had  formerly  been 
made  to  them  were  stopped.  In  1539  after  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  had  shown  the  strength  of  con¬ 
servative  feeling,  there  was  a  reaction  in  Henry’s  policy,  and  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  imposed  the 
principal  points  of  the  Roman  faith,  especially  Transubstantiation,  under  penalty  of  death,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  the  King  was  again  forced  toward  reformers.  In  1544  Cranmer  drew 
up  a  Litany  and  a  Primer  of  Private  Prayer  in  English  which  were  issued  for  use  in  churches,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  in  public  worship  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
should  be  read  in  English.  In  1545  chantries,  hospitals  and  free  chapels  were  suppressed,  nominally 
because  they  had  been  founded  to  maintain  prayers  for  the  dead,  actually  to  bring  in  more  plunder. 
No  such  argument  could  be  brought  forward  in  favor  of  this  as  might  be  advanced  for  suppressing 
the  monasteries. 
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DELAFIELD  OF  WESTCOTE  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  SENIOR  BRANCH  OF  DESCENDANTS  OF 

WILLIAM  DELAFELD 

THOMAS  11  DALAFELD,  son  of  William,10  Richard  9 

Older  son  of  William  Dalafeld,  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  The  Lay  Subsidies  (Lay 
Subsidies,  Bucks,  78:  96;  16  Henry  VIII,  Ashendon)  in  October,  1523,  show  that  he  was  then  taxed 
four  pence  on  twenty  shillings  of  wages,  and  his  name  was  spelled  “Thomas  Dalafelde.”  In  another 
Lay  Subsidy  entry  of  the  next  year  it  is  spelled  “Thomas  Dalaffeld.”  In  both  he  was  taxed  four 
pence  and  stated  to  be  of  Westcott  in  Waddesdon.  The  register  of  births  at  Waddesdon  begins 
with  the  year  1541  and  the  baptism  of  Richard,  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas,  is  not  found  on  the  register, 
nor  are  those  of  his  three  daughters,  Agnes,  Elizabeth  and  Alice,  who  may  have  been  born  before 
that  date,  or  else  were  born  and  baptized  while  Thomas  was  living  at  some  other  place.  Both  were 
probably  the  case  for  in  1535,  when  the  Muster  of  the  County  was  taken  (Musters  for  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  Exchequer  Accounts,  59  mem.  1),  Thomas  was  put  down  as  an  archer  and  residing  at  Ashendon. 
He  had  probably  gone  thither  to  take  charge  of  a  leasehold  for  his  father.  His  brother,  Richard,  had 
remained  with  the  father  at  Westcote.  The  brothers  exchanged  their  places  of  residence  soon  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  William,  in  1544.  Thomas  returned  to  Westcote  as  heir  of  his  father’s 
lands,  both  freehold  and  copyhold,  and  Richard,  having  received  the  lease  as  residuary  legatee, 
went  to  Ashendon,  and  this  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  places  of  their  residence  stated  in  their 
respective  wills,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  baptisms  of  Thomas’  younger  children  suddenly  begin 
at  Waddesdon  on  January  16,  1545,  with  that  of  his  son,  Thomas.  For  a  number  of  generations 
after  this  date  his  descendants  are  called  “of  Westcote,”  whilst  those  of  Richard  are  called  “of 
Waddesdon.”  That  these  changes  of  residence  did  not  come  of  any  ill  feeling  between  the  brothers 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  Richard’s  will,  dated  January,  1549,  was  witnessed  by  his  brother, 
Thomas. 

Thomas  was  named  in  his  father’s  will,  dated  June  30,  1544.  He  was  married  presumably  before 
1534,  for  his  daughter,  Agnes,  was  married  in  1554.  His  wife’s  Christian  name  appeared  in  his  will 
as  Joan.  The  children  were  named  in  the  will  and  in  the  Waddesdon  parish  register. 

1.  Agnes,  born  before  1534,  named  in  her  father’s  will,  married  William  Nash  at  Waddesdon, 
November  12,  1554. 

2.  Richard,  date  of  birth  not  known;  he  was  the  principal  legatee  and  devisee  under  his  father’s 
will,  receiving  the  house  and  all  the  lands  in  Westcott  and  Westcott  field.  He  was  buried  at  Waddes¬ 
don  on  the  10th  of  February,  1559;  having  died  apparently  intestate,  and  unmarried.  His  lands  and 
property  passed  to  his  brother,  Thomas. 

3.  Elizabeth,  named  in  her  father’s  will.  She  was  perhaps  the  Sybil  Dalifeild,  who  was  buried  at 
Waddesdon  August  16,  1558. 

4.  Alice,  named  in  her  father’s  will. 

5.  Thomas,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

6.  Katheryn,  who  was  christened  at  Waddesdon  with  her  sister,  Margery,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1547,  but  died  before  her  and  was  buried  there  on  the  11th  of  April,  1548. 

7.  Margery,  who  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  with  her  sister,  Katherine,  was  mentioned  again  in 
the  will  of  her  aunt,  Alice  Playsted  of  Waddesdon,  widow,  dated  19  September,  1560.  There  is  no 
mention  of  her  after  that  date. 

8.  James,  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan,  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1550,  as  “James  Dalifield;”  he  was  also  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  aunt,  Alice,  in  1560. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  The  Francis  Delafield,  citizen  and  lorimer  of  London,  who  married 
Mary  Jea  at  St.  Katherine  by  the  Tower,  London,  on  6  January  1617,  and  named  his  oldest  son 
James,  was  probably  this  man’s  son. 

Thomas,  the  father,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1556.  He  left  a  will  (Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Bucks,  Wills  1554-57;fol.  168)  dated  June  18,  1554,  and  proved  March  13,  1556,  an 
abstract  of  which  follows: 

“In  the  name  of  god  amen  in  the  yere  of  or  lord  god  1554  &  the  xviij  day  of  June  I  Thomas  Dalafild  of 
Westcott  in  the  parishe  of  Waddisden  of  hole  mynde  &  memorie  make  my  testament  &  will  in  this  forme  fol- 
lowinge  ffirste  I  beqth  my  soule  to  all’ghte  god  &  to  all  the  company  of  heaven  &  my  body  to  be  buried  where  it 
shall  please  my  ffrends  It’  I  gyve  &  beqth  to  the  churche  iiijd  It’  I  beqth  to  my  Doughter  Agnes  Nashe  one 
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(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  V) 


Thomas11  Delafield  =  Joan 
1523-1556 


Katherine  Bradley  =  Thomas12  =  Lucy  Parker 
I  1545-1599 


Thomas19  =  Anne 
1574-1622  Ward 


.  I 

Joice  =  Richard13  =  Anne  =  Dorothy 
Alley  1585  Denshire  Slowe 


James13 

1593-1651 


A 


William19  =  Batterice 
1599-1633  Kerby 
Chap.  VII 


Thomas14  =  Ellen 
1622-1667 


Thomas18  William16  ==  Mabel 

1658-1697  1657-1695 


William14  =  Anne  Eltridge 


1632- 


Mar  1661 


John14  = 
1652 


William16  Thomas16  John16  Richard16  John16 

1668  1671  1676  1682 
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bulloeke  It’  I  gyve  to  my  Doughter  Eliz  a  cople  of  bullocks  It’  I  gyve  to  my  doughter  Alis  a  cople  of  bul¬ 
locks  It’  I  gyve  to  Margery  my  doughter  a  cople  of  bullocks  It’  I  gyve  to  Ric  Dalefild  my  sone  halfe  the 
crope  one  the  grounde  &  halfe  my  tent’  &  the  howse  &  the  howse  that  I  dwell  in  &  my  lands  beinge  in  Westcott 
&  in  Westcott  feilds  &  medow  with  thapptences  It’  I  will  that  my  wiffe  Joane  Dalafild  shall  haue  halfe  my 
housse  &  landes  &  medowe  wth  my  sone  Ric  so  longe  as  she  kepeth  her  selfe  unmaried  It’  I  gyve  to  my  sone 
James  Dalafild  x  shepe  It’  to  Tho  Dalafild  my  sone  a  cople  of  oxen  bullocks  It’  to  everyone  of  my  god 
children  iijd  a  pece  the  Reste  of  my  goods  not  bequeathed  I  gyve  to  Joanne  my  wiffe  my  detts  payd  &  legacies 
perfarmed  the  wch  Joane  Dalafild  my  wiffe  I  make  my  full  executrix  to  se  this  my  laste  will  truly  to  be  per¬ 
formed  thes  beinge  witnes  Sr  Tho  Booker  prest 1  Ric  Burna’  Ric  Triplett  Ric  Gorney  wth  others  moo.”  Proved 
13  March,  1555-6,  by  the  executrix  (Arch.,  Bucks,  Reg.,  1554-57,  fol.  168). 

The  expression  “the  howse  and  the  howse  that  I  dwell  in”  indicates  two  houses  and  may  well 
refer  to  his  father’s  house,  the  ancestral  home,  dignified  and  mentioned  first  as  “the  howse”  and  to 
his  own  house  in  which  he  had  lived  before  he  went  to  Ashendon  and  probably  maintained  even 
while  living  there. 

Why  Thomas  did  not,  after  his  father’s  death,  occupy  the  ancestral  home  does  not  appear  — 
perhaps  it  was  old  and  hard  to  maintain  and  keep  in  repair  and  the  defenses  no  longer  needed,  for 
the  country  was  much  more  orderly  and  peaceful  in  the  times  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII  than 
before. 

Thomas  was  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  the  Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks,  the  first  mentions  of 
him  were  1523  and  1524,  as  already  stated,  then  in  1546,  when  he  was  taxed  at  Westcot  in  the 
amount  of  three  shillings  on  thirty  shillings’  worth  of  land,  then  in  1547,  at  the  same  place  for  goods 
three  shillings  four  pence  on  five  pounds  in  goods;  his  brother  was  taxed  at  Ashendon  in  the  same 
year  for  ten  pounds  in  goods.2 * * * * * *  But  in  1551,  when  Agnes,  the  widow  of  Richard,  and  Thomas  are 
both  taxed  each  had  ten  pounds  in  goods.  The  next  year,  Thomas  was  again  taxed  for  ten  pounds 
in  goods,  and  called  Thomas  Dalafeld,  husbandman.  In  1558,  his  widow,  Joan,  was  taxed  on  five 
pounds  in  goods. 


THOMAS  15  DALAFELD,  son  of  Thomas  u,  William  10,  Richard  9 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  the  16th  of  January,  1545,  and  seems  to  have  received  his 
father’s  property  after  the  death  of  his  older  brother,  Richard,  in  1559. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1573,  he  married  Katheryn  Bradley  at  Waddesdon  and  had  issue  by  her: 


1  This  Thomas  Barker,  priest,  seems  to  have  been  curate  of  the  church  at  Doddershall  in  Quainton,  for  Thomas  Water- 
house,  the  rector  of  Doddershall,  in  his  will,  dated  25  May  1557,  described  him  thus  “I  bequeath  to  my  Priest,  Sir  Thomas 
Barker,  my  black  gown,  faced  with  taffeta”  (Lipscomb’s  History  of  Bucks,  Vol.  I,  p.  421). 

2  The  Lay  Subsidies  for  3  and  5,  Edward  VI,  1550-52,  are  of  particular  interest,  for  they  show  only  the  names  of  those 
who  had  the  most  property  at  the  time.  The  complete  list  for  the  places  with  which  his  family  were  concerned  at  this  period 
was: 

Ashendon:  William  ffawkener.  Esq.,  taxed  40s.  on  £40  of  property. 

Rycharde  Wylmotte,  husbandman,  taxed  20s.  on  £20  of  property. 

Pollycott  Parva:  Thomas  Palmer,  husbandman,  taxed  20s.  on  £20  of  property. 

John  Cokar,  husbandman,  taxed  10s.  on  £10  of  property. 

Pollycott  Magna:  John  Playsted,  husbandman,  taxed  13s.  on  £13  of  property. 

Rycharde  Broke,  husbandman,  taxed  10s.  on  £10  of  property. 

Wodham:  John  Beck,  husbandman,  taxed  10s.  on  £10  of  property. 

Robert  Pygotte,  gent.,  taxed  20s.  on  £20  of  property. 

Westcott:  John  Gurney,  husbandman,  taxed  15s.  on  £15  of  property. 

Thomas  Dalafelde,  husbandman,  10s.  on  £10  of  property. 

Thomas  Adams,  husbandman,  taxed  10s.  on  £10  of  property. 

Richard  Trypplette,  husbandman,  taxed  10s.  on  £10  of  property. 

Waddesdon:  Ralph  Palmer,  gentyllman,  taxed  £3  on  £60  of  property.  This  was  £70  in  1552 

Ralph  Gurney,  husbandman,  taxed  20s.  on  £20  of  property. 

John  Latham,  husbandman,  taxed  10s.  on  £10  of  property. 

William  Latham,  husbandman,  taxed  28s.  on  £28  of  property.  He  had  died  before  1552  when  his  widow  Joan  was  taxed 
the  same  amount. 

Thomas  Bradley,  husbandman,  taxed  10s.  on  £10  of  property. 

These  were  then  the  principal  men  of  these  villages,  and  were  closely  associated  with  the  Delafields.  Ralph  Gurney  was 
one  of  the  overseers  named  in  the  will  of  William  Delafield  in  1544,  of  which  Richard  Tryplat,  William  Gurney  and  Thomas 
Adams  were  the  witnesses.  Richard  Triplatt  and  Richard  Gurney  were  among  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of  Thomas  Dalafield 
in  1554.  His  son,  Thomas  Delafield,  married  Katheryn  Bradley  at  Waddesdon  in  1573.  Ralph  Palmer  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  will  of  Richard  Delafield  in  1548.  And  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of  Alice  Playsted  in  1560  were:  William  Lamborne, 
Edward  Warden,  etc.,  and  the  overseers  named  were  John  Latham  and  William  Montague.  The  Lambournes  seem  to  have 
died  out  before  1575  and  the  Comptons,  Montagues,  and  Alleys  of  Waddesdon  seem  to  have  had  much  smaller  estates. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  distinction  between  yeoman  and  husbandman  in  these  lists. 
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1.  Thomas,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  13  June  1574,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Mary,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  23  November  1575.  She  was  still  living  in  1599,  when  her  father 
made  his  will. 

His  wife,  Katherine,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1577. 

There  was  a  Thomas  Dalifield  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  June  15,  1578.  It  may  be  that  the  older 
Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and  Katherine,  had  died  and  that  this  was  a  second  son  of  the  name  who  was 
not  baptized  until  after  his  mother’s  death;  or  he  may  have  been  a  son  of  William  whose  christening 
was  delayed. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Thomas  married  Luke  (Lucy)  Parker,  daughter  of  John  Parker 
(will  of  John  Parker,  Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  Book  25,  1601-03,  fol.  184)  of  Chearsley,  at  Chearsley 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1578,  as  appears  from  the  parish  register  of  that  place;  by  her  he  had  issue: 

3.  Richard,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  21  February  1585  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Anne,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  27  September  1587.  She  was  mentioned  in  her  father’s  will  dated 
1599,  and  in  her  mother’s  will.  She  married  Thomas  Peacock  at  Waddesdon  on  23  June  1614. 

5.  James,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  28  October  1593.  He  removed  to  Essex  and  settled  at  Leigh. 
His  will  dated  December  11,  16511  mentioned  a  son  John  and  a  grandson  John.  There  was  a  John 
Delafield  mentioned  as  tenant  of  forty  acres  at  Thundersley,  Essex,  prior  to  August,  1652,  in  State 
Papers  Domestic.2 * * *  This  was  probably  the  same  John,  son  of  James. 

6.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  19th  of  November,  1598.  She  was  mentioned  in  her  father’s 
will  dated  1599,  and  also  in  that  of  her  mother,  dated  1624.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1619,  she  married 
John  Adams  at  Waddesdon. 

7.  Joan,  mentioned  in  her  father’s  will  in  1599,  and  again  in  her  mother’s  will  in  1624.  She  married 
John  Seabrooke  at  Waddesdon  on  November  2,  1607.  She  was  apparently  one  of  the  older  children  of 
Thomas  and  Luke,  but  she  was  not  of  age  in  1599,  when  her  father  made  his  will. 

8.  William,  who  was  a  minor  when  his  father’s  will  was  made,  of  whom  hereafter. 

Thomas  Delafield  was  an  overseer  under  the  will  of  his  cousin,  William,  in  1589,  and  also  under 
that  of  John  Floyd  of  Westcote  proved  July  16,  1599.  He  was  named  twice  in  the  Lay  Subsidies  for 
Bucks  in  1594  (Lay  Subsidies;  Bucks,  79:  207)  and  1599,  his  residence  being  given  as  Westcote,  and 
the  tax  in  each  case  being  on  an  assessed  value  of  five  pounds  in  goods. 

He  was  bin-led  at  Waddesdon  on  the  28th  of  May,  1599,  and  left  a  will  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks, 
1598-1600,  fol.  116),  an  abstract  of  which  is  as  follows: 

“Will  of  Thomas  Daloefeld  of  Westcot  in  the  parish  of  Whadsden  co.  Bucks,  dated  24  May,  1599.  ‘Very 
sicke  in  bodye.’  To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Wadsden.  To  the  reparation  of  the  church  5s.  To  the  poor 
of  the  parish  5s.  To  Mary  Dolofeld  my  daughter  £10  and  a  cow.  To  my  daughter  Joan  £10  at  her  age  of  21. 
To  my  daughter  Anne  the  like  sum  at  said  age.  To  my  daughter  Elizabeth  the  like  sum  at  her  age  of  14.  To 
my  son  Richard  Dolofeild  £10  at  his  age  of  20.  To  my  son  William  Dolofeild  the  like  sum  at  said  age.  To  my 
son  James  Dolofeild  the  like  sum  at  his  age  of  18.  To  each  of  my  god-children  4d.  Residuary  legatees  and  execu¬ 
tors,  Luce  my  wife  and  Thomas  Doloefeild  my  son.  Overseers,  William  Greene  and  Thomas  Parkins.  I  desire 
that  William  Parkins  of  Westcot  and  Annis  his  wife  shall  occupy  that  new  house  wherein  he  now  dwells  and 
certain  land  in  Westcot,  during  their  lives,  paying  10s.  yearly  for  the  same. 

“Witnesses:  Thomas  Triplett,  William  Greene,  Thomas  Parkins,  John  Hodges,  Jasper  Griffith.” 

Proved  16  July  1599,  by  the  executors. 


1  An  abstract  of  this  will  reads : 

Will  of  James  Dallyfeild  of  Leigh,  County  Essex,  husbandman,  dated  11  December  1651.  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Leigh.  Son,  John  Dallyfeild,  5s.  Mr.  John  Agron,  our  minister,  £5.  Kinswoman  Mary  Mills,  20s.  Grandchild,  John  Delly- 
feild,  £10  at  age  21,  but  if  he  die  before  said  age,  then  John  Dallyfeild,  my  son,  shall  enjoy  it.  I  forgive  to  the  town  of  Leigh 
the  £5  that  I  lent  for  the  putting  forth  of  my  grandchild,  John  Dallyfeild,  to  be  an  apprentice.  Executor,  my  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Harryson.  Witnesses:  John  Argor,  Jone  Jorden  (P.  C.  C.  Bowyer  187). 

The  land  at  Leigh  may  have  been  given  to  James  by  his  father  Thomas12  Delafeld  of  Westcote.  How  it  had  come  into  the 
family  is  not  now  known.  It  may  have  been  acquired  by  William6 *  de  la  ffelde  when  Margaret  de  la  Ward  held  Westcote  and 
perhaps  before  he  had  land  in  that  manor.  The  principal  estates  of  the  de  la  Wards  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Leigh 
and  Thundersley.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Richard8  Delafield,  acquired  them,  as  his  first  two  wives  had  their  dower  estates 
in  Essex.  These  were  in  part  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Leigh  and  Thundersley,  but  Richard8  seems  to  have  been  more 
inclined  to  spend  than  to  accumulate  property. 

2  The  principal  part  of  this  entry  reads  as  follows : 

August  the  5th  1652.  Tho.  Miles  of  Rayleigh  in  the  County  of  Essex  maketh  oath  that  Anne  late  wife  of  Edm.  Roper  of 

Hartlipp  in  the  County  of  Kent,  gent.,  deceased,  was  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Robert  Noble  of  Thundersley  in 

Essex  aforesaid,  gent.,  deceased,  and  further  this  depon’t  saith  that  .  .  .  one  messuage  called  Hares  with  thirty  acres  of 

arrable  lands  and  pasture  and  tenn  acres  of  wood  land  in  Thundersley  aforesaid  late  in  the  tenure  of  Jno.  Daylyfeild  now 

of  Thomas  Crowder  .  .  .  were  all  the  inheritance  of  the  said  Anne - ”  (State  Papers  Domestic;  Interregnum;  G.  155, 

Royalist  Composition  Papers,  1st  Series.  Vol.  95.  fol.  445).  Another  entry  states  that  the  annual  rental  value  of  two  thirds 
of  the  land  of  Thos.  Crowder,  late  of  Jno.  Dalifeild  was  £10  13s.  4d.  (Idem,  fol.  443). 
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His  widow,  Luke  (Luce  or  Lucy),  survived  him  and  lived  until  1624.  Her  will  is  also  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  1623-25,  fol.  138.  It  was  drawn  and  witnessed  by  Hugh  Delafield,  a  son  of 
John,  her  husband’s  cousin. 

She  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  1st  of  July,  1624,  as  “Lucie  Delafield,  widow.” 


THOMAS  13  DALAFELD,  son  of  Thomas  12,  Thomas  ",  William  10 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  the  13th  of  June,  1574.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas  and 
Katherine  (Bradley)  Delafeld.  In  1600,  the  year  after  his  father’s  death,  he  was  taxed  (Lay  Sub¬ 
sidies,  Bucks,  17:  206,  42  Elizabeth)  at  Westcote.  About  the  same  date  he  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  William  Ward  of  Piddington,  County  Oxford,  yeoman  (Chancery  Proceedings,  Series  11-344-20). 
By  her  he  had  issue: 

1.  Anne,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  July  26,  1601;  she  married  John  Becke,  son  of  John  Beck  of 
Ham,  there  on  the  5th  of  November,  1619,  and  had  issue. 

2.  Thomas,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  on  September  16,  1604,  as  “Thomas,  son  of  Teomas  Dela¬ 
field,”  and  buried  there  on  the  next  day. 

3.  Mary,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  October  11, 1607. 1  She  married  John  Cripps  at  the  same  place 
on  November  25,  1625,  and  had  issue.2 

4.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  July  1,  1610.  Married  John  Atkins  at  the  same  place  on 
July  22,  1627. 

5.  Grace,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  February  21,  1613.  Married  John  Greene  at  the  same  place  on 
July  30,  1629,  and  had  issue. 

6.  William,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  November  26,  1615,  buried  there  on  the  following  day. 

7.  John,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  July  20,  1617,  and  buried  there  on  the  28th  of  November  fol¬ 
lowing. 

8.  Sarah,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  November  30,  1618,  and  married  John  Hunt,  clerk,  who  was 
Vicar  at  Oakley,  and  had  issue. 

9.  Martha,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  September  21,  1621,  and  buried  there  on  the  12th  of 
January  following. 

In  the  Rothschild  muniments  and  collection  of  deeds  there  are  two  dated  25th  of  November, 
1606,  and  made  by  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  and  others.  Both  these  deeds  make  frequent  reference  to 
lands  of  Thomas  Dellafeilde  and  of  John  Dallafeilde,  which  in  part  bound  the  land  conveyed.3 
To  both  are  attached  powers  of  attorney  to  deliver  seizin,  naming  Thomas  Dallafeilde  of  Westcot, 
yeoman,  one  of  the  attorneys.4  Another  of  these  deeds  made  by  Thomas  Googe  of  Westcot,  dated 
4th  of  September,  1612,  and  the  bond  with  it,  are  both  witnessed  by  Thomas  who  wrote  his  own 
name,  “Thomas  Dalafeld,”  which  was  then,  and  for  two  centuries  before  had  been,  the  mode  used 
by  this  family  themselves  in  spelling  the  name. 

The  transcripts  of  the  Waddesdon  parish  registers  for  the  years  1609  and  1610,  on  file  in  the 
Archdeacon’s  office,  are  signed  by  Thomas  Dallafeild,  as  one  of  the  churchwardens.  He  was  taxed 
(Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks,  79:  206,  42  Elizabeth)  at  Westcot  in  1600  and  his  widow,  Anne,  was  taxed 
(Idem,  79:  275)  at  the  same  place  in  1625,  on  land  of  the  assessed  value  of  twenty  shillings. 

He  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  November  28,  1621,  as  “Thomas  Dallafeild  of  Westcott.”  His 
will  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  1620-22,  fol.  147)  was  proved  on  the  7th  of  January,  1622,  an  abstract 
of  it  is  as  follows: 

“Will  of  Thomas  Dalafield  of  Westcote  in  the  parish  of  Wadesden,  County  Bucks,  yeoman,  dated  1  Novem¬ 
ber  1621.  ‘Sicke  in  bodie.’  To  the  parish  church  of  Wadesden  10s.,  and  to  the  poor  there  10s.  To  my  brothers, 

1  The  Will  of  Mary  Cripps,  dated  20  August  1661  gave  the  names  of  her  children  as  follows: 

Mary  Cripps  of  Westcoat  in  Waddesdon  spinster  (sic) 

To  son  Thomas  Crips  the  table  and  the  frame  that  standeth  in  the  house  that  he  now  liveth  in.  To  son  William  5s.  To 
son  Richard  20s.  To  son  Samuel  £10  and  a  feather  bed  and  bolster  and  a  pair  of  sheets  and  one  blanket  which  my  daughter 
Grace  shall  think  fit.  To  Francis  Fountaine  £3  to  be  paid  when  he  shall  be  put  forth  apprentice  or  at  21  years.  Residue  to 
daughter  Grace  executrix.  Overseers  Henry  Plesteed  &  Brother  in  law  John  Greene  to  them  12d.  each. 

Witnesses  (both  sign)  The  mark  of  Mary  Cripps 

Hen:  Plested 

Will:  Delafeild 

Proved  10  May  1662  by  Grace  dau  &  execx. 

(Arch.  Deaconry  of  Bucks,  unregistered  will) 

The  will  was  apparently  written  by  Will:  Delafield. 

2  This  date  marks  a  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  on  this  register.  For  the  past  sixty  years  it  had  usually  been  spelled 

“Dalifield”  or  “Dalifeild,”  but  now  it  returns  to  a  more  correct  form.  3  Box  3,  bundle  5. 

4  The  other  attorney  was  William  Deane  of  Over  Winchendon,  who  was  sometimes  called  gentleman,  sometimes  yeoman. 
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Richard  and  William  Dallafeeld,  10s.  each.  To  everyone  of  my  godchildren,  12d.  To  my  sisters,  Joane  Sea- 
brook,  Agnes  Peacocke  and  Elizabeth  Adams,  5s.  To  my  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  John  Beck,  two  of  my  ewe 
sheep.  To  Marie  and  Elizabeth,  my  two  next  daughters,  the  remainder  and  term  of  years  unexpired  of  and  in 
my  lease  of  one  messuage  and  land  thereto  belonging  in  Piddington,  County  Oxon,  now  in  the  tenure  of  Francis 
Hunt,  equally  between  them,  provided  nevertheless  that  Anne,  now  my  wife  shall  enjoy  the  same  until  my 
daughter,  Marie,  accomplishes  her  age  of  18  years.  To  each  of  my  said  daughters,  Marie  and  Elizabeth,  £12 
heretofore  given  them  by  their  grandfather,  William  Ward  of  Piddington,  yeoman,  at  their  age  of  18  years. 
To  Grace  and  Martha,  my  daughters,  £10  each  at  their  age  of  21  years,  and  also  £12  each  given  them  by  their 
grandfather,  William  Ward.  To  my  daughter,  Sarah,  £40  at  her  age  of  21.  Concerning  my  lands  in  Westcote, 
my  wife’s  thirds  being  reserved,  I  bequeath  them  to  my  six  daughters  above  named  and  their  heirs.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  my  five  younger  daughters  I  commit  wholly  to  their  mother,  Anne  Dallafeeld,  my  wife,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  whereof,  and  for  the  raising  of  their  several  legacies,  I  bequeath  unto  her  all  my  messuages  and  lands 
in  Westcott  for  the  term  of  21  years  after  my  death.  Residuary  legatee  and  executrix,  Anne  my  wife.  Overseers, 
my  neighbours,  William  Greene  and  Thomas  Googe. 

“Witnesses:  Samuel  Hookam,  Richard  Dewberry,  Richard  Adams,  Henrie  Oliffe.” 

His  widow,  Anne,  married  Thomas  Deane  at  Waddesdon  on  December  18,  1626.  In  a  deed, 
dated  23rd  of  July,  1629,  an  abstract  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  appear  the  words  “and  Anne  Deane  and  Grace  Delafield,  her  daughter  of  the 
other  part.”  She  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  May  23,  1661,  leaving  a  will  dated  March  9,  1658,1 * * * * * * * * * * *  in 
which  she  mentions  her  then  surviving  daughters  and  grandchildren,  and  from  which  it  appears 
she  was  then  living  in  the  old  Delafield  homestead  in  Westcote,  for  she  mentioned  a  table  “that 
stands  in  the  white  chamber  in  Westcot.”  It  seems  also  that  this  house  was  then  the  home  of  the 
Cripps  family. 

As  Thomas  left  no  sons,  and  by  his  will  left  his  property  to  his  five  daughters,  this  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  all  the  ancestral  property  of  the  Delafields.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  persons  not  of  the 
name. 

His  half  brother,  Richard,  brought  a  suit  (Public  Record  office,  London,  Chancery  Proceedings, 
Series  11-344-20,  22  James  I)  shortly  after  the  death  of  Thomas  in  1621,  in  which  he  tried  to  recover 
seizin  of  the  real  estate,  alleging  that  it  was  held  in  fee  tail  male.  In  this  he  was  not  successful.  For 
an  abstract  of  this  suit,  see  under  Richard  13  Delafeld. 

That  the  freehold  lands  held  by  Thomas  13  Delafeld  at  his  death  in  1621  were  the  same  that  his 
ancestor,  William  Delafeld,  had  acquired  about  the  year  1374  is  evident,  for  in  the  report  of  the 
Chancery  Proceeding  of  1621,  quoted  elsewhere  in  this  book,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  “deeds  of 
entail  of  the  same  lands  and  premises  .  .  .  which  bear  date  some  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  fourth  and  some  others  before  his  reign.  All  of  which  deeds  of  entail  are  likewise  to  the 
heirs  general  of  the  complainants  ancestors.”  They  had  been  held  in  the  family  for  250  years,  and 
nine  generations  had  owed  their  livelihood  and  position  to  them.  The  Chancerysuit  of  1621  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  “one  messuage  or  tenement,  two  closes  and  three  yard  lands  and  an  half  thereto 
belonging  lyinge  and  beeinge  in  Westcote  in  the  parish  of  Wadsden  in  the  countye  of  Buckingham 
with  the  landes,  meadowes,  pastures,  bankes,  hades,  commons,  and  comodities  thereto  belonginge 
in  Westcote  and  Wadsden  aforesaid.”  A  fine  of  1639  described  them  as  a  “messuage,  a  cottage,  two 
gardens,  two  orchards,  70  acres  of  land,  15  acres  of  meadow  and  30  acres  of  pasture  with  appurte- 

1  “Anne  Deane  of  Wescott  —  sick  in  body  but  perfect  in  memory  —  to  be  buried  in  the  church  or  churchyard  of  Wadsdon. 

To  my  daughter,  Ann  Becke,  the  executor’s  year  in  the  living  I  hold  by  term  of  life  in  Piddington,  also  my  least  bolster. 

To  my  daughter,  Grace  Greene,  by  best  bolster  and  one  blanket  and  after  her  decease  her  daughter,  Sara,  to  have  the  blanket 

and  her  daughter,  Ann,  the  bolster.  To  my  daughter,  Sara  Hunt,  my  best  feather  bed  and  best  coverlid  and  after  her  and  her 
husband’s  decease  her  son,  William,  is  to  have  the  feather  bed  and  her  daughter,  Sara,  the  coverlid.  To  her  son,  William 
Hunt,  a  pillow.  To  my  cousin,*  An  Hunt,  one  joynt  stool.  To  my  cousin,*  Samuel  Crips,  my  table  and  frame  ‘that  stands  in 

the  white  chamber  in  Westcot,’  but  he  is  not  to  have  the  table  and  frame  until  his  mother  is  deceased.  Other  goods  to  be 

sold  to  pay  for  burial.  The  rest  of  my  goods,  except  sheets,  linen  or  wearing  apparel  which  are  to  be  distributed  among  my 
four  daughters,  Ann,  Mary,  Grace  and  Sara,  I  give  to  my  daughter,  Mary  Crips,  whom  I  make  executrix  ‘with  this  promise 
that  she  hold  the  executorship.’  If  she  refuse  I  only  give  her  my  green  curtains  and  my  middlemost  bolster  and  after  her 
decease  her  daughter,  Grace,  shall  have  the  bolster  and  the  rest  of  my  goods  I  give  to  my  daughter,  Sara  Hunt,  whom  in  this 
case  I  make  executrix.  Overseers:  John  Hunt  of  Oakly,  clerk,  and  John  Beck  of  Woodham,  yeoman.” 

his  her 

Tho:  X  Crips  Ann  X  Deane 

mark  mark 

his 

Will  X  Dolafeild 
mark 

Proved,  3  October  1661  by  Mary  Cripps  dau  and  exec1” 

*Here  “cousin”  =  grandchild.  (Arch.,  Bucks,  unregistered  will,  dated  9  March  1658). 
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nances  —  in  Westcote  and  Wadesdon.”  1  As  a  yard  land  contained  30  acres,  the  two  statements 
nearly  agree  and  the  latter  is  probably  the  more  accurate,  for  it  included  the  two  closes  which  seem 
together  to  have  contained  ten  acres.  The  freehold,  therefore,  contained  115  acres,  a  messuage,  a 
cottage,  two  gardens,  and  two  orchards.  This  amounted  to  about  120  acres  altogether.  The  fine  also 
stated  that  the  property  was  then  divided  into  five  parts,  one  for  each  of  the  five  daughters  and 
coheirs,  and  that  two  of  them,  Sarah  Hunt  and  Elizabeth  Adkins,  were  then  each  conveying  their 
one-fifth  part  to  John  Cripps,  husband  of  their  sister  Mary.  John  Cripps  and  Mary,  his  wife,  thus 
came  to  hold  three-fifths,  namely  69  acres  plus  a  three-fifths  interest  in  the  messuage,  gardens, 
orchards  and  cottage,  which  may  have  been  already  apportioned  between  the  five  coheirs. 

In  1647  John  Cripps  bought  another  one-fifth  interest  from  John  Grene  and  Grace  his  wife,  the 
lands  being  described  in  the  fine  as  “one  orchard,  16  acres  of  land,  and  7  acres  of  pasture  with 
appurtenances  in  Westcott  and  Waddesdon.”  2  Evidently  the  freehold  had  been  actually  parti¬ 
tioned  between  the  five  daughters  and  each  had  received  23  acres  together  with  her  share  of  the 
messuage,  cottage,  orchards  and  gardens.  John  Cripps  and  Mary,  his  wife,  now  had  all  the  property 
except  the  share  that  had  gone  to  Anne,  wife  of  John  Beck. 

On  January  6,  1648,  John  Cripps  sold  to  John  Becke  part  of  this  land  described  as  follows:  “All 
that  half  yardland  containing  by  estimation  fifteen  acres  lying  dispersedly  in  the  several  fields  of 
Westcott  heretofore  mentioned  with  all  hades,  balkes,  commons,  profits,  and  appurtenances,  there¬ 
unto  belonging.”3  This  may  have  been  part  of  the  land  recently  purchased  from  John  and  Grace  Green. 


1  Final  agreement  made  in  the  octaves  of  St.  Martin,  15  Charles  I,  before  John  Finch,  George  Vernon,  Francis  Crawley 
and  Edmund  Reve,  justices,  between  John  Crippes,  querent,  and  John  Hunt,  clerk,  and  Sara,  his  wife,  and  John  Adkins  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  deforciants,  of  two  parts  of  a  messuage,  a  cottage,  two  gardens,  two  orchards,  70  acres  of  land,  15  acres 
of  meadow  and  30  acres  of  pasture  with  appurtenances,  divided  into  five  parts,  in  Westcote  and  Waddesdon.  The  aforesaid 
John  Hunt  and  Sara  and  John  Adkins  and  Elizabeth  have  acknowledged  the  aforesaid  two  parts  with  appurtenances  to  be  the 
right  of  the  aforesaid  John  Crippes,  Warranty.  Consideration  £100  (Feet  of  Fines,  Bucks,  Mich.,  15  Charles  I). 

2  Final  agreement  made  in  the  octave  of  St.  Hilary,  22  Charles  I,  before  Edmund  Reve  and  Peter  Phesant,  justices,  between 
John  Cripes  and  Thomas  Cripes,  querents,  and  John  Grene  and  Grace,  his  wife,  and  Peter  Beck  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
deforciants  of  one  orchard,  16  acres  of  land  and  7  acres  of  pasture  with  appurtenances  in  Wescote  and  Waddesdon.  John 
Grene  and  Grace  and  Peter  and  Elizabeth  have  acknowledged  the  aforesaid  tenements  to  be  the  right  of  John  Cripes,  War¬ 
ranty.  Consideration  £41  (Feet  of  Fines,  Bucks,  Hilary,  22  Charles  I). 

3  “The  Identure  of  feoffment  from  John  Cripps  to  John  Beck  of  15  acres  of  land  in  Westcott” 

(Abstract) 

This  Indenture  made  the  sixth  day  of  January  24  Charles  1648  between  John  Cripps  of  Westcott  in  the  parish  of  Waddes¬ 
don  yeoman  of  the  one  part  and  John  Becke  of  Hame  in  the  parish  of  Waddesdon  yeoman  of  the  other  part.  Witnesseth  that 
the  said  John  Cripps  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  three  score  and  ten  pounds  and  for  divers  other  good  causes  hath  aliened 
granted  bargained  sold  enfeoffed  and  confirmed  unto  the  said  John  Becke  his  heirs  and  assigns.  All  that  half  yardland  contain¬ 
ing  by  estimation  fifteen  acres  lying  dispersedly  in  the  several  fields  of  Westcott  hereafter  mentioned  with  all  “hades,  balkes, 
commons,  profits  and  appurtenances”  thereunto  belonging  viz.: 

In  the  Hillfield: 

One  land  upon  the  Farrhill  land  of  William  Adams  South  &  land  of  said  John  Becke  north. 

One  land  “upp  the  taile”  land  of  John  Becke  east  and  land  of  John  Grene  west. 

One  acre  in  Blackland  land  of  William  Smith  north  &  land  of  Henry  Plasteed  South. 

One  land  in  the  middle  furlong  Richard  Dewberry  on  the  north  and  Matthew  Nash  on  the  South. 

One  acre  in  the  Nether  furlong  Widow  Mantill  on  the  north  and  Thomas  Fellowe  on  the  South. 

One  acre  of  leys  in  Elderstubb  Richard  Dewberie  on  the  north  &  John  Harrison  on  the  South. 

In  the  Southfield: 

One  land  in  Portway  furlong  John  Grene  on  the  east  and  Matthew  Nashe  on  the  west. 

One  land  in  Wood  furlonge  John  Rose  on  the  east  and  John  Grene  on  the  west. 

Three  lands  lie  together  “in  the  bottome”  William  Smith  north  and  south. 

One  acre  “in  the  lytle  sowe  more”  John  Rose  north  and  William  Smith  south. 

One  acre  of  leys  in  Kenchwaye  bushes  Peter  Church  east  John  Rose  west. 

One  ley  “in  the  stakes”  John  Grene  on  the  north  and  south. 

One  ley  “at  the  end  of  the  hades  in  breck”  John  Grene  on  the  north  Richard  Grene  on  the  south. 

One  throughout  yard  “in  the  hades”  Richard  Grene  on  the  north  John  Grene  on  the  south. 

In  the  Northfield: 

One  acre  in  the  westfield  William  Smith  on  the  east  and  Matthew  Nashe  on  the  west. 

One  acre  in  Saltwell  Edward  Dorrell  on  the  east  and  west. 

One  acre  in  Broadwaye  Widow  Rice  on  the  east  and  John  Grene  on  the  west. 

One  land  on  Gosthill  John  Becke  east  and  John  Parkins  on  the  west. 

One  ley  in  Waterfurlong  Widow  Rice  on  the  north  and  John  Grene  on  the  south. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  fifteen  acres  of  arable  land  and  leys  unto  the  said  John  Becke  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 
And  the  said  John  Cripps  doth  covenant  with  the  said  John  Becke  that  he  hath  power  right  and  authority  to  sell  and  assure 
the  same  to  the  said  John  Becke.  And  the  said  John  Cripps  doth  covenant  with  the  said  John  Becke  that  he  the  said  John 
Cripps  and  Moore  *  his  wife  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the  term  of  three  years  next  ensuing  at  the  cost  and  charges 

*  It  may  be  Meare  or  Maere  for  Mary. 
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John  Cripps  and  Mary,  his  wife,  then  retained  77  acres  of  freehold  together  with  four-fifths  of 
the  messuage,  cottage,  orchards  and  gardens,  of  which  John  and  Anne  Becke  had  the  other  one- 
fifth,  namely  Bates  Close,  together  with  38  acres  of  the  freehold.  Then  on  July  7,  1649,  John  Beck 
of  Ham  in  the  parish  of  Waddesdon,  yeoman,  enfeoffed  Andrew  Rice  and  Peter  Beck,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  said  John  Beck,  with  “a  messuage  in  Westcott  in  the  occupation  of  Thos.  Parkins,  and 
the  close  wherein  the  said  messuage  stood  (one  and  one-half  acres)  called  Bates  Close  and  38  acres 
of  arable  land,  leys,  meadows  and  commons  lying  dispersedly  in  the  several  fields  of  Westcott  —  to 
hold  to  the  use  of  the  said  John  Beck  and  Anne  his  wife  ...”  (Abstract  of  title  in  the  muniment 
room  at  Blenheim  Palace).  On  December  20,  1651,  a  covenant  to  levy  a  fine  of  the  same  38  acres 
from  John  Beck,  the  elder  of  Ham  and  Anne,  his  wife,  to  Thomas  Beck,  their  second  son,  stated 
that  these  38  acres  “were  heretofore  the  lands  and  tenements  of  one  Thomas  Delafield  of  Westcot, 
yeoman.” *  1  This  was  followed  by  the  fine  made  in  Hilary  term  1651.  An  instrument  of  July  11, 
1659,  settled  the  same  lands  and  others  bought  of  John  Harrison  on  12  April  1658  on  Thomas  Beck, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Avis,  only  child  of  William  Gurney  of  Waddesdon,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  close  as  Bate’s  alias  Baker’s,  in  Westcott,  containing  one  and  a  half  acres.2 

On  February  7  and  8,  7  George  II,  1733-4,  Thomas  Beck  and  Mary,  his  wife,  by  lease  and 
release,  granted  the  23  acres  that  had  originally  come  to  Anne  Delafield,  wife  of  John  Beck,  to 
Rev.  Thomas  Walker  of  Didcot,  clerk.3 * 5  This  instrument  stated  that  the  messuage  on  Bate’s  Close 
was  then  no  longer  there. 

of  the  same  John  Becke  do  any  act  or  thing  whatsoever  for  the  further  assurance  of  the  premises  be  it  by  fine  feoffment  or 
recovery  with  vouchor  or  vouchors  as  by  the  said  John  Becke  or  his  counsel  shall  be  required. 

(Signed)  John  Cripps 

Tab  of  seal  remains,  seal  lost. 

(Endorsed)  Sealed  and  delivered  &  livery  and  seisin  had  and  executed  by  the  within  named  John  Crippes  unto  the  within 
mentioned  John  Beck  the  day  and  year  specified  in  the  presence  of  William  Hull  sen. 

Peter  Becke  his  marke 
Thomas  Crippes  his  marke 

(Deed  dated  January  6,  1648,  in  the  possession  of  the  Waddesdon  Parish  Council.) 

1  20  December  1651. Covenant  to  levy  a  Fine  made  between  John  Becke,  the  elder,  of  Woodham  and  Anne  his  wife,  John 
Cripps  of  Westcott  and  Mary  his  wife,  Hugh  Wise  of  Upper  Winchendon  and  Alice  his  wife,  William  Adams  of  Westcote  and 
Hester  his  wife,  John  Harrison,  late  of  Westcott,  and  Frances  his  wife,  of  the  first  part,  and  Thomas  Becke  of  the  second 
part,  Peter  Becke  of  Woodham  of  the  third  part,  and  William  Smith  of  Waddesdon  of  the  fourth  part.  Whereas  John  Becke 
and  his  wife  intend  to  settle  and  convey  the  messuage  in  Westcott  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Parkins,  the  close  wherein 
it  stands  containing  \]/2  acres  called  Baker’s  Close,  and  the  38  acres  of  land  in  Westcott  mentioned  in  an  indenture  dated  1 
October  last  past,  of  which  38  acres,  half  a  yardland  parcel  thereof  John  Becke,  the  elder,  had  lately  purchased  of  John  Cripps, 
and  all  the  said  premises  were  heretofore  the  lands  and  tenements  of  one  Thomas  Delafeild,  deceased,  father  of  Anne  Becke 
and  Mary  Cripps  to  whom  and  to  Grace  now  the  wife  of  John  Greene  another  daughter  of  the  said  Thomas  Delafeild  the  said 
premises  descended.  It  is  covenanted  that  John  Becke,  the  elder,  and  Anne  his  wife  and  John  Cripps  and  Mary  his  wife 
will  levy  a  fine,  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost  next  coming,  of  the  aforesaid  premises  to  the  use  of  John  Becke  the  elder  and 
Anne  his  wife  for  their  lives  and  after  their  decease  to  the  use  of  Thomas  Becke  and  his  heirs  (Rothschild  Deeds,  Box  3, 
Bundle  2). 

2  Indenture  made  11  July  1659,  between  John  Beck,  the  elder,  of  Woodham  in  the  parish  of  Waddesdon,  yeoman,  and 

Thomas  Beck,  second  son  of  the  said  John,  of  the  one  part,  and  William  Gurney  of  Waddesdon,  yeoman,  and  John  Mon¬ 

tague,  the  younger,  of  Waddesdon,  yeoman,  of  the  other  part,  whereby  in  consideration  of  a  marriage  to  be  had  between  the 
said  Thomas  Beck  and  Avis  Gurney,  sole  daughter  of  the  said  William  Gurney,  the  said  John  Beck  demises  unto  the  said 
Thomas  Beck,  his  son,  certain  messuages,  lands  and  tenements  in  Westcott,  including  the  tenement  called  Bates,  alias  Baker’s, 
in  Westcott,  containing  one  and  a  half  acres,  and  also  38  acres  of  land,  meadow  and  pasture  in  Westcott,  heretofore  the 
lands  and  tenements  of  one  Thomas  Delafield  deceased,  whereof  one-half  yardland  containing  15  acres  was  purchased  by  the 
said  John  Beck  of  one  John  Cripps  and  Mary,  his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  the  said  Thomas  Delafield  (Box 
3,  Bundle  2,  Rothschild  Deeds). 

5  7  and  8  February,  7  George  II,  1733-4.  Lease  and  Release  by  which  Thomas  Beck  and  Mary  his  wife  granted  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Walker  of  Didcot,  clerk: 

A  messuage  two  closes  and  15  acres  formerly  Gabriel  Harrison’s  “  And  also  one  other  close  in  Westcott  called  Bates  or 
Bakers  Close  containing  1 Y2  acres  whereon  formerly  stood  a  messuage”  and  23  acres  of  arable,  meadow,  ley  and  pasture  lying 
dispersedly  in  the  common  fields  of  Westcott  reputed  to  be  one-half  yardland  and  half  a  quarter  of  a  yardland,  formerly 
the  lands  of  one  Thomas  Delafeild. 

In  the  North  field: 

One  land  in  Carter’s  furlong,  Samuel  Bampton  north. 

One  other  land  in  Carter’s  furlong,  Thomas  Fellowes  south. 

One  land  in  Lower  Gumes,  Thomas  Fellowes  east. 

One  land  in  Gotshill,  John  Cripps  north. 

One  butt  in  Broad  Wyer,  John  Cripps  west. 

One  land  in  Long  Salt  Ridge,  John  Cripps  north. 

One  land  in  the  West  field,  John  Cripps  north. 

One  other  land  in  the  same  field,  Thomas  Walker  north. 

One  ley  in  Water  furlong,  Thomas  Fellowes  south. 

The  fifth  part  of  a  piece  of  ground  called  Bate’s  Hook,  John  Cripps  West. 
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The  statement  in  support  of  a  limited  administration  to  Robert  Butcher  shows  that  this  part 
of  the  Delafield  lands  parsed  from  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Walker  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  before 
the  Enclosure  (Rothschild  Deeds,  Box  3,  bundle  2).  What  became  of  the  15  acres  or  half  yard  land 
which  John  Beck  had  bought  of  John  and  Mary  Cripps  in  1648  does  not  appear.  The  instrument  of 
September  29,  1725,  12  George  I,  probably  conveyed  it.* 1 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  clear  that  Bate’s  or  Baker’s  Close  was  “that  new  house  wherein 
William  Parkins  of  Westcot  and  Annis,  his  wife,  now  dwell,”  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Thomas 
Delafield,  dated  May  24,  1599.  This  was  no  doubt  the  cottage  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  7  July  1640.2 
It  follows  that  John  Cripps  and  Mary,  his  wife,  held  the  messuage,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Dela- 
fields,  and  the  two  orchards  and  two  gardens.  The  locations  of  the  Delafield  homestead  and  of 
Bate’s  Close  have  not  been  identified. 

The  messuage  and  77  acres  passed  down  in  the  family  of  John  and  Mary  Cripps  to  their  great- 
great-grandson  William  Cripps,  who,  with  his  wife,  Avis,  disposed  of  it  by  two  fines.  By  one  of  these 
dated  in  20  George  II,  1736,  he  conveyed  50  acres  of  land,  5  acres  of  meadow,  and  10  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture  to  Thomas  Grace.3  This  land  did  not  include  the  messuage  and  was  subsequently  conveyed  by 

In  the  Hill  field: 

One  land  in  Hill  furlong,  Thomas  Fellows  south. 

One  acre  in  Middle  furlong,  Thomas  Fellowes  north. 

One  land  in  the  same  furlong,  Thomas  Fellows  south. 

One  butt  in  Butt  furlong,  John  Cripps  south. 

One  other  butt  in  the  same  furlong,  John  Green  north. 

One  acre  in  Longthong  furlong,  Thomas  Fellows  north. 

One  land  “up  the  Ball,”  Mary  Woodfield,  north. 

One  land  on  the  further  Hill,  Thomas  Fellows  north. 

One  butt  in  Redlands,  Lodgehill  lying  on  the  north. 

One  ley  in  Wycombe  bottom,  Thomas  Walker  north. 

One  ley  in  Moorhill  furlong,  John  Cripps  south. 

One  acre  of  leyes  at  Newpond  leyes,  Thomas  Fellows  east. 

In  the  South  field: 

One  land  in  Sowmore,  Thomas  Ford  north. 

One  yard  in  the  Bottom,  Thomas  Fellows  north. 

One  throughout  butt  above  Kenchway,  Thomas  Fellows  north. 

One  acre  below  Kenchway,  Thomas  Fellows  north. 

One  acre  at  Yards  End,  William  Parkins  south. 

One  land  at  Ashendon  Hill  End,  Thomas  Fellows  south. 

One  ley  in  the  Bottom,  John  Cripps  south. 

One  ley  in  the  same  Bottom,  William  Parkins  north. 

One  ley  in  the  Herd  meadow,  Thomas  Walker  south. 

One  other  ley  in  the  Herd  meadow,  Thomas  Fellows  south. 

One  yard  below  Eight  Leys,  Thomas  Fellows  south. 

Three  eleven  foot  in  the  Lott  meadow. 

One  acre  of  leys  in  a  close  called  the  Peice,  John  Cripps  north. 

One  piece  of  ground  in  Lammas  close,  John  Cripps  south. 

The  fifth  part  of  three  yards  in  the  Lott  Meadow  in  a  lott  called  “the  franklin.” 

With  covenant  to  levy  a  fine  and  chirograph  of  fine  levied,  Hilary  7  George  II  (Rothschild  Deeds,  Box  3,  Bundle  2). 

1  Indenture  Tripartite  made  29  September,  12  George  I,  1725,  between  John  Beck  of  Wescott  in  Waddesdon,  yeoman, 
and  Thomas  Beck  of  Waddesdon,  yeoman,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  said  John  Beck,  of  the  first  part,  Thomas  Lyte  of 
New  Inn,  London,  gent.,  of  the  second  part,  and  Thomas  Prickett  of  Thame,  co.  Oxon,  gent.,  and  Thomas  Fellow  of  West- 
cott,  yeoman,  of  the  third  part,  whereby  the  said  John  and  Thomas  Beck  grant  unto  the  said  Thomas  Lyte  certain  messuages, 
lands  and  tenements  in  Westcott  and  Waddesdon,  mentions  all  that  messuage  and  close  of  pasture  called  Bate’s  Close,  whereon 
the  said  messuage  is  now  built,  and  all  those  thirty-eight  acres  of  land,  meadow  and  pasture  lying  in  Wescott,  all  which 
said  messuage,  close  and  thirty-eight  acres  were  formerly  the  lands  and  tenements  of  one  Thomas  Delafield  and  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  Beck,  grandfather  of  the  aforesaid  John  Beck,  of  the  said  Thomas  Delafield  (Box  3,  Bundle  2,  Rothschild 
Deeds). 

2  The  Thomas  Perkins  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  1649  was  the  son  of  William  Perkins  of  1599  as  appears  from  the  will 
of  the  latter  abstracted  as  follows: 

The  last  will  and  testament  nuncupative  of  William  Perkins  late  of  Waddesdon  in  County  Bucks  deceased.  The  said 
William  Perkins  being  of  perfect  mind  and  memory  about  a  week  before  his  death  sent  for  William  Dallifeild,  one  of  his 
neighbors,  for  that  he  did  intend  to  dispose  of  his  estate  and  did  then  in  the  presence  of  the  said  William  Dallifeild  and  Beatrice 
his  wife  give  unto  his  son  Thomas  Perkins  five  pounds  and  to  his  daughters,  Martha  and  Ursula  Perkins,  twelve  pence  apiece 
and  to  William  and  John  sons  of  the  said  Thomas  twelve  pence  apiece.  The  residue  of  all  his  goods  he  gave  to  John  Perkins 
son  of  Thomas  Perkins  of  Westcott  and  willed  that  the  said  Thomas  Perkins  his  father  should  have  the  use  of  the  said  residue 
of  his  goods  for  twelve  months  after  the  said  deceased’s  death  and  willed  that  the  aforesaid  legacies  should  be  paid  by  the 
last  recited  John  Perkins  within  twelve  months  after  his  decease  (Arch.,  Bucks,  unregistered.  Proved  16  November  1631 
by  John  Perkins). 

3  Final  agreement  made  from  the  day  of  St.  Michael  in  three  weeks,  20  George  II,  before  John  Welles,  Thomas  Abney, 
Thomas  Burnett  and  Thomas  Birch,  justices,  between  John  Roads,  William  Webb  and  Thomas  Grace,  the  younger,  plantiffs, 
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Thomas  Grace  in  1766  to  George  Duke  of  Marlborough.* 1  The  other  part  containing  the  messuage 
and  12  acres  they  conveyed  to  John  Gibbs  by  fine,  dated  Trinity  1738.2 * * * * * 


RICHARD  13  DALAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas  IJ,  Thomas  u,  William  10 

He  was  christened  at  Waddesdon  on  the  21st  of  February,  1585,  being  a  son  of  Thomas  Dala- 
feld  by  his  second  wife,  Lucy  Parker.  In  1621  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  half  brother  Thomas, 
he  brought  suit  (Public  Record  Office,  London,  Chancery  Proceedings,  Series  11-344-20)  against 
the  widow  Anne,  her  father  William  Ward  of  Piddington,  John  Beck  who  had  married  her  daughter 
Anne,  and  his  father  John  Beck  of  Ham.  He  alleged  that  the  widow  was  keeping  the  title  papers 
and  that  there  was  an  entail  in  fee  tail  male  of  the  property  at  Westcote  in  Waddesdon.  He  seems 
to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  this  suit  and  the  widow  and  daughters  kept  the  property.  In  this  suit 
he  was  called  “Richard  Dalifield  of  Wadsden,  Buckinghamshire,  Husbandman.”  He  married  first 
at  Waddesdon,  on  22  of  April,  1610,  Joice  Alley,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Alley,  of  Waddesdon,  weaver 
(Will  of  Nicholas  Aley,  Arch.,  Bucks,  Wills  1620-22,  fol.  131).  By  this  marriage  they  had  issue: 

1.  John,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  November  3,  1611,  and  buried  there  May  14,  1623.  He  was 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  Nicholas  in  1621. 

2.  Lucie,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  March  7,  1612.  She  was  named  in  her  grandfather’s  will;  and 
was  doubtless  named  after  her  father’s  mother. 

3.  Anne,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  April  26,  1615;  also  named  in  her  grandfather’s  will. 

4.  Richard,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  July  20, 1617,  and  buried  there  on  the  8th  of  November,  1620. 

5.  Joseph,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  September  4,  1619,  and  buried  there  the  next  day. 

His  wife,  Joyce,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  16th  of  October,  1619,  as  “Joyce,  wife  of  Richard 
Dalafield.”  None  of  the  sons  of  this  marriage  reached  manhood. 

Richard  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Anne  Densheire  at  Waddesdon,  on  April  9,  1621.  By  her  he 
had  issue: 

6.  Thomas,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  October  4,  1622,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

7.  Mary,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  January  23,  1625;  and  buried  there  on  the  11th  of  December 
following. 

8.  Richard,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1626. 

Anne,  the  second  wife,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon,  on  July  29, 1629,  as  “Mary,  wife  of  Richard  Dela- 
field.”  The  Christian  name  “  Mary  ”  is  evidently  an  error  made  by  the  parish  clerk  who  made  the  entry. 

His  third  marriage  appears  on  the  Waddesdon  parish  register  under  date  of  January  30,  1632, 
“Richard  Delafield  and  Dorothy  Slowe.”  By  this  marriage  he  had  issue: 

9.  William,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1632,  of  whom  hereafter. 

10.  John,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  the  15th  of  May,  1636. 

Dorothy,  the  wife,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon,  on  the  3rd  of  July  1637,  and  her  husband  did  not 
long  survive  her.  He  was  buried  at  the  same  place  on  October  24,  1643,  as  “Richard  Delafield, 
householder.” 

He  seems  to  have  left  no  will  nor  was  administration  taken  out  on  his  estate. 

An  abstract  of  the  Chancery  suit  mentioned  above  follows : 

To  the  Right  Honble  and  Right  Reverend  ffather  in  God  John  Lord  Bishoppe  of  Lincolne  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seale  of  England. 

D’ewes  primo  die  februarii  1621 

and  William  Clarke  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  and  William  Cripps  and  Avis,  his  wife,  deforciants,  of  one  messuage,  one  garden, 
one  orchard,  76  acres  of  land,  7  acres  of  meadow,  23  acres  of  pasture,  23  acres  of  furze  and  common  of  pasture  for  all  cattle 
in  Steeple  Claydon  and  Westcott  in  the  parish  of  Waddesdon.  The  aforesaid  Wm  Clarke  and  Sarah  and  Wm  Cripps  and  Avis 
have  acknowledged  the  aforesaid  tenements  to  be  the  right  of  the  aforesaid  John,  William  and  Thomas,  Warranty.  Consid¬ 
eration  £120  (Feet  of  Fines,  Bucks,  Mich.,  20  George  II). 

1  Final  agreement  made  in  eight  days  of  the  purification  of  the  blessed  Mary,  6  George  III,  before  Charles,  Lord 
Camden,  Edward  Clive,  Henry  Bathurst  and  Henry  Gould,  justices,  between  George  Duke  of  Marlborough,  plaintiff, 
and  Thomas  Grace  and  Mary,  his  wife,  deforciants,  of  50  acres  of  land,  5  acres  of  meadow,  10  acres  of  pasture  and  common 
of  pasture  for  all  cattle  with  appurtenances  in  Westcote  in  the  parish  of  Waddesdon.  The  aforesaid  Thomas  and  Mary  have 
acknowledged  the  aforesaid  tenements  to  be  the  right  of  the  aforesaid  Duke,  Warranty.  Consideration  £100  (Idem,  Hil., 
6  George  III,  1766). 

2  Final  agreement  made  on  the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  22  George  II,  before  John  Welles,  Thomas  Abney,  Thomas 

Burnett  and  Thomas  Birch,  justices,  between  John  Gibbs  and  Thomas  Betham,  plaintiffs,  and  William  Cripps  and  Avice, 

his  wife,  and  George  Stevens  and  Frances,  his  wife,  deforciants,  of  two  messuages,  two  barns,  two  stables,  two  gardens,  two 

orchards,  30  acres  of  land  and  4  acres  of  pasture  with  appurtenances  in  Westcott  in  the  parish  of  Waddesdon  and  in  Shenley. 

The  aforesaid  William  Cripps  and  Avice  and  George  and  Frances  have  acknowledged  the  aforesaid  tenements  to  be  the  right 

of  John  and  Thomas,  Warranty.  Consideration  £60  (Idem,  Trinity,  22  George  II). 
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In  all  humblenes  complayninge  sheweth  unto  your  good  Lordshippe  your  Orator  Richard  Dalifield  of 
Wadsden  in  the  countye  of  Buckingham  husbandman  That  whereas  Thomas  Dalifield  our  Orators  late 
father  was  in  his  life  time  lawfullie  seised  in  his  demeasne  as  of  ffee  tayle  speciall  to  him  and  the  heires  males 
of  his  bodye  of  and  in  one  messuage  or  Tenement  Two  closses  and  three  yarde  landes  and  an  halfe  there  to 
belonginge  lyinge  and  beeinge  in  Wescote  in  the  parish  of  Wadsden  in  the  countye  of  Buckingham  with  the 
landes  meadowes  pastures,  bankes,  hades  com-ons  and  comodities  thereto  belonginge  in  Wescote  and  Wadsden 
aforesaid  and  of  such  estate  thereof  dyed  seised  haveinge  issue  of  his  bodye  Thomas  his  eldest  sonne  and  your 
Orator  his  second  sonne,  by  and  after  whose  death  the  same  premisses  descended  and  came  as  of  Right  the 
same  ought  to  descend  and  come  to  the  said  Thomas  your  Orators  elder  brother  as  sonne  and  heire  male  of 
the  bodye  of  the  said  Thomas  the  ffather  by  force  whereof  the  said  Thomas  the  sonne  into  the  said  messuage  or 
Tenement  closses  yarde  landes  and  premisses  entred  and  was  therof  seised  in  his  demeasne  as  of  ffee  tayle  to 
him  and  to  the  heires  males  of  his  bodye,  and  the  issues  and  profittes  of  the  premisses  all  his  life  time  after  did 
perceave  and  take  accordinglie  and  beeinge  soe  seised  in  the  moneth  of  November  last  past  dyed  and  departed 
this  life  without  issue  male  of  his  body  by  and  after  whose  decease  the  same  messuage  or  Tenement  closses 
yarde  landes  and  premisses  descended  and  came  as  of  Right  the  same  ought  to  descend  and  come  to  your  Orator 
as  soonne  and  heire  male  of  the  bodye  of  the  said  Thomas  the  father  by  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Thomas 
the  Brother  by  force  whereof  your  said  Orator  into  the  said  messuage  or  Tenement  closses  yarde  landes  and 
premises  entred  1  and  was  thereof  lawfullie  seised  in  his  demeasne  as  of  ffee  tayle  accordinglie  and  the  issues 
and  profittes  thereof  ought  to  perceave  and  take  But  soe  it  is  if  it  please  your  Lordshippe  that  Anne  Dali¬ 
field  the  wife  of  the  said  Thomas  the  sonne,  William  Warde  of  Piddington  in  the  countie  of  Oxon  yeoman  John 
Beck  thelder  of  Ham  in  the  parish  of  Wadsden  aforesaid,  and  John  Beck  the  younger  of  Wescote  aforesaid  have 
gotten  into  theire  or  some  of  theme  handes  or  possession  the  originall  deede  of  entayle  of  the  premisses  and 
other  the  deeds  and  evidences  the  premisses  concerninge  and  to  your  Orator  of  Right  apperteyninge  and  the 
same  deed  of  entayle  and  other  deeds  and  evidences  nowe  are  or  late  were  in  the  handes  custody  or  possession 
of  them  the  said  Anne  Dalifield  William  Warde  John  Becke  thelder  and  John  Beck  the  younger  or  of  some  of 
them  or  of  some  other  personn  or  p-sonns  by  theire  or  some  of  delivery  or  by  or  with  theire  privitye  meanes  or 
assent,  and  by  cullour  whereof  and  other  uniust  pretences  they  the  said  Anne  Dalifield,  William  Warde  John 
Beck  thelder  and  John  Beck  the  younger  have  wrongfullye  and  without  tytle  entred  uppon  your  Orator’  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  premises  and  still  deteyne  and  keepe  the  same  and  the  issues  and  profittes  thereof  doe  wrongfullie 
perceave  and  take  beeing  indeed  of  Right  due  unto  your  Orator,  and  have  made  and  contrived  secrett  estats 
of  the  premisses  to  personns  unknowne  tendinge  to  your  Orators  wronge  preiudce  and  disherison.  And  how- 
beet  your  Orator  hath  in  all  frendlie  manner  requested  them  the  said  Anne  Dalifield  William  Warde  John  Beck 
thelder  and  John  Beck  the  younger  to  deliver  upp  to  your  Orator  the  possession  of  the  said  messuage  or  Tene¬ 
ment  closses  yarde  landes  and  premises  and  all  so  the  said  deed  of  entayle  and  other  the  dedes  and  evidences 
aforesaid  yete  that  to  doe  they  the  said  Anne  Dalifield  William  Warde  John  Beck  thelder  and  John  Beck  the 
younger  have  utterlie  refused  and  denyed  and  still  doe  refuse  and  deny  contrarie  to  all  equitie  and  conscience. 
In  considerac-on  whereof  and  forasmuch  as  your  Orator  knoweth  not  the  dates  and  contentes  of  the  said  deeds 
nor  whether  they  bee  in  bagg  or  boxes  ensealed  or  not  ensealed  and  soe  hath  noe  remedie  by  course  of  com-on 
lawe  to  recover  the  same  nor  can  sufficientlie  entytle  himselfe  without  the  said  deedes  as  the  com-on  lawe 
requireth  and  forasmuch  as  it  standeth  with  equitie  and  conscience  that  your  Orator  should  enjoy  the  said 
messuage  or  Tenement  closses  yarde  landes  and  premises  soe  descended  to  him  and  nowe  wrongfullie  deteyned 
and  kept  from  him,  The  premisses  considered  may  it  please  your  good  Lordshipp  to  graunt  unto  your  said 
Orator  his  majesties  most  gratious  write  of  Subpena  to  bee  directed  to  them  the  said  Anne  Dalifield,  William 
Warde,  John  Beck  thelder  and  John  Beck  the  younger  Comaundinge  them  and  every  of  them  att  acertaine  day 
and  under  a  certaine  paine  therein  to  bee  limitted  to  bee  and  personallye  to  appeare  before  yoz  Lopp  in  his 
highnes  Court  of  Chauncery  then  and  there  to  answeare  to  the  premisses.  And  further  to  stand  to  and  abyde 
such  further  order  and  direccon  therein  as  to  your  good  Lopp  shall  seeme  to  stand  wth  Right  equitie  and  good 
conscience. 

Tho  Crewe: 

The  jointe  and  severall  answeres  of  Anne  Dallafeild  Willm  Ward  John 
Juras  quartodie  Februarii  1621  Becke  thelder  and  John  Becke  the  younger  def-tes  to  the  bill  of  complaint  of 
Rychard  Moores  Richard  Dallyfeild  Comp-lt. 

The  said  def-tes  saving  to  themselves  all  advauntage  of  exceptions  to  the  incertentie  and  insufficiencie  of 
the  said  bill  of  complaint  For  a  full  answere  thereunto  and  for  satisfaccon  of  this  honoble  Cort  in  all  such 
matters  in  the  said  bill  of  complaint  contained  as  in  anie  wise  touch  or  materially  concerne  Theis  def-tes  or 
anie  of  them  to  answere  unto  theis  def-tes  say  as  followeth  And  first  theis  def-tes  Willm  Ward  and  John 
Becke  thelder  for  them  severally  say  that  they  nor  either  of  them  claime  anie  interest  in  anie  the  landes  or 
tentes  in  the  said  bill  of  complaint  mencoed,  nor  att  anie  tyme  had  anie  deedes  or  evidences  concerning  the  same 
or  anie  p-te  thereof  in  their  or  either  of  their  custodie  or  possession  nor  knewe  not  haw  the  estate  of  the  said 
landes  certenly  stood  untill  since  the  death  of  Thomas  Dallifeild  the  compl-tes  late  brother  deceased  in  the  bill 
named,  that  these  def-tes  and  this  def-te  John  Becke  the  younger  whoe  now  is  interested  in  p-te  of  the  said 
landes  and  tenements  by  marriage  w-th  one  of  the  daughters  and  heires  of  the  said  Thomas  Dallifeild  have  by 


1  Probably  by  cutting  a  turf  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  never  really  had  possession. 
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the  p-mission  of  the  said  other  def-t  Anne  Dallifeild  had  the  sighte  and  beene  informed  of  the  contentes  of  all 
or  the  most  p-te  of  the  writinges  and  evidences  belonging  to  the  said  lands  and  tenementes  w-ch  were,  and  as 
theis  def-tes  thinke  still  are,  in  the  custody  and  po-ssion  of  the  said  Anne  Dallifeild  But  theis  def-tes  Willm 
Ward  John  Becke  thelder  and  John  Becke  the  younger  doe  severallie  denie  that  they  or  anie  of  them  did  att 
anie  tyme  see  or  knowe  of  anie  deed  of  intayle  of  the  said  landes  and  tenementeff  or  of  anie  p-te  thereof  whereby 
the  same  or  anie  p-te  thereof  were  intayled  to  the  heires  males  of  anie  of  the  Dallifeilds  either  of  the  compltes 
father  or  anie  other  of  his  auncestors  as  by  the  said  bill  of  complaint  is  p-tended.  And  theis  def-tes  confesse  that 
they  have  seene  a  deed  of  intayle  in  the  custodie  and  possession  of  the  said  Anne  Dallifeild  since  the  death  of 
the  said  Thomas  Dallifeild  her  husband  w-ch  beareth  date  in  the  tyme  of  Kinge  Henry  the  seaventh  whereby 
it  appeareth  that  the  said  messuage  closses  landes  and  other  the  prmisses  in  the  said  bill  of  complaint  mencoed 
as  theis  def-tes  take  it,  were  intailed  to  and  upon  one  Will-m  Delafeild  and  Elizabeth  his  then  wief  and  the 
heires  of  their  two  bodies  lawfullie  begotten,1  w-ch  Will-m  Delafeild  as  theis  def-tes  have  heard  was  the  grand¬ 
father  1  to  the  now  comp-ly  and  the  same  deed  is  the  latest  and  last  deed  that  theis  def-tes  or  anie  of  them  did 
see  or  could  finde  to  be  made  by  anye  of  the  compl-tes  auncestors  of  all  or  anie  p-te  of  the  said  messuage  landes 
or  prmisses  and  the  same  deed  this  def-t  Anne  Dally  confesseth  to  be  still  in  her  custody  and  possession  amongst 
diverse  other  deeds  and  evidences  concerning  the  said  messuage  and  landes  of  more  antiquitie,  all  w-ch  this 
def-t  Anne  Dallifeild  for  the  compl-tes  satisfacion,  and  to  avoide  both  hir  owne  and  the  compl-tes  further 
charge  and  trouble  was  contented  to  shewe  to  the  compl-tes  owne  councell  and  is  still  ready  to  do  the  same 
And  this  def-t  Ann  Dallifeild  directlie  denieth  that  shee  hath  or  att  anie  tyme  had  or  did  ever  see  or  knowe  of 
anie  such  or  the  like  deed  of  intaile  of  all  or  anie  p-te  of  the  said  landes  and  prmisses  whereby  the  same  or  anie 
p-rte  thereof  were  intayled  to  the  heirs  males  of  anie  of  the  Delafields  either  of  the  compl-tes  father  or  anie  other 
of  his  auncestors  as  by  the  said  bill  of  complaint  is  p-tended,  nor  anie  other  deed  or  deedes  of  intaile  whatsoever  of 
or  concerning  the  said  landes  and  prmisses  or  anie  p-te  thereof,  other  than  the  deed  of  intaile  mencoed,  and 
some  other  more  auntient  deedes  of  intaile  of  the  same  landes  and  prmisses  as  this  def-t  verilie  thinketh,  w-ch 
beare  date  some  in  the  tyme  of  the  raigne  of  Kinge  Edward  the  fourth  and  some  other  before  his  raigne  All 
w-ch  deedes  of  intayle  are  likewise  to  the  heires  generall  of  some  of  the  compl-tes  Auncestors  and  not  to  the 
heires  males  of  them  or  anie  of  them  By  reason  whereof  theis  def-tes  further  saie  that  they  verilie  beleeve  and 
hope  manifestly  to  proove  to  this  ho-ble  co-rt  that  Thomas  Delafeild  the  compl-tes  father  in  complaint  named 
(whoe  was  sonne  and  heire  of  the  said  Will-m  Delafeild  and  Elizabeth  as  theis  def-tes  have  heard  3)  was  in  his 
lief  tyme  seized  in  his  demeasne  as  of  fee  taile  to  him  and  the  heires  of  his  body  lawfullie  begotten  of  and  in  the 
said  messuage  or  tenement  closes  landes  and  other  the  prmisses  in  the  said  bill  of  complaint  mencoed,  and  of 
such  estate  died  thereof  seized,  having  issue  of  his  body  the  said  Thomas  Dallifeild  now  deceased  late  husband 
of  the  def-t  Anne,  being  his  eldest  sonne  and  the  said  Compl-t  his  second  sonne  And  that  after  the  death  of 
the  said  Thomas  the  father  the  said  prmisses  descended  and  came  to  the  said  Thomas  the  sonne  late  husband 
of  this  def-t  Anne  as  eldest  sonne  and  next  heire  of  the  bodye  of  the  said  Thomas  the  father  By  force  whereof 
the  said  Thomas  the  sonne  into  all  and  singuler  the  prmisses  entred  and  was  thereof  seized  in  his  demeasne  as 
of  fee  taile  to  him  and  the  heires  of  his  bodie  lawfullie  begotten  and  the  rentes  and  p-fities  thereof  receaved  and 
take  during  the  terme  of  his  naturall  lief  and  about  the  tyme  in  the  bill  mencoed  died  seized  thereof  of  such 
estate  as  aforesaid  having  issue  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten  onlie  daughters  being  sixe  in  number  namely, 
Ann,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Grace,  Sara  and  Martha  (w-ch  Martha  is  now  latelie  deceased),  and  that  by  and  after 
the  death  of  the  said  Thomas  their  father  the  same  prmisses  are  discended  and  come  and  of  right  ought  to 
discend  and  come  unto  the  said  five  srviving  daughters.  As  daughters  and  coheires  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Thomas  their  father  in  whome  the  estate  of  inheritance  of  the  said  prmisses  now  resteth  as  theis  def-tes  are 
informed  by  their  councell  and  hope  manifestlie  to  proove  to  this  honoble  co-t  and  this  def-t  Anne  Dallifeild 
for  hir  selfe  saith  that  shee  now  holdeth  and  ever  since  the  death  of  hir  said  husband  hath  held  and  enioyed  and 
taken  the  profittes  of  the  said  messg  landes  and  prmisses  to  hir  owne  use  p-tely  in  regard  of  hir  dower  therein 
and  p-tely  by  force  of  some  guifte  or  graunt4  thereof  made  by  hir  said  husband  in  his  lief  tyme  for  diverse 
yeares  yett  enduring  for  the  mayntennce  bringing  upp  and  raysing  of  porcons  of  ffower  of  the  said  daughters 
w-ch  are  yete  unmarried  and  unprovided  for,  and  after  this  def-t  terme  and  estate  in  dower  is  determined  the 
said  five  daughters  ought  to  hold  enjoy  and  take  the  p-fittes  of  the  said  prmisses  to  their  owne  uses  as  belonging 
unto  them  w-ch  this  def-t  hopeth  is  and  shalbee  lawful  for  them  to  doe,  without  that  that  the  said  Thomas 
Daliffeild  the  said  compl-tes  father  was  at  any  tyme  seized  in  his  demeasne  as  of  fee  tayle  speciall  to  him  and 
the  heires  males  of  his  bodye  of  or  in  the  said  messg  land  and  prmisses  or  anie  p-te  thereof  Or  that  the  same 
or  anie  p-te  thereof  are  discended  or  ought  to  discend  and  come  to  the  said  complaynnte  as  heire  male  of  the 
body  of  the  said  Thomas  his  father  by  force  of  anie  intaile  whatsoever  to  the  knowledge  of  theis  def-tes  or  anie 
of  them  And  without  that  that  theis  def-tes  or  anie  of  them  have  gotten  into  their  or  anie  of  their  handes  or 
possession  anie  such  originall  or  other  deed  of  intayle  as  by  the  said  bill  of  complaint  is  p-tended  Or  that  they 
or  anie  of  them  or  anie  other  p-son  or  p-sons  to  theirs  or  either  or  anie  of  their  use  or  uses  or  by  their  or  either 
or  anie  of  their  privity  consent  meanes  or  delivery  have  hath  or  att  anie  tyme  had  anie  such  deed  of  intaile 
as  by  the  bill  is  p-tended  or  anie  other  deed  or  deedes  of  intaile  whatsoever  in  hir,  their  or  anie  of  their  custody 
or  possession  of  or  concerning  the  said  prmisses  or  anie  p-te  therof  Other  then  the  said  auntient  deedes  of 


1  Probably  a  marriage  settlement.  2  He  was  the  great-grandfather. 

3  He  was,  in  fact,  a  grandson.  The  confusion  was  no  doubt  due  to  three  generations  each  named  Thomas  Delafield. 

4  See  will  of  this  Thomas  Delafield. 
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intayle  before  mencoed,  w-ch  are  all  to  the  heires  generall  of  the  compl-tes  auncestors  and  none  of  them  to  the 
heires  males  of  them  or  anie  of  them  Or  that  theis  def-tes  or  anie  of  them  doe  or  ever  did  knowe  of  anie  such 
deed  of  intaile  of  or  concerning  the  said  prmisses  or  anie  p-te  thereof  as  by  the  said  complt-es  bill  is  p-tended 
And  this  def-t  Anne  Delafeild  confesseth  that  shee  hath  diverse  other  auntient  deedes  and  evidences  of  and 
concerning  the  said  prmisses  besides  the  deedes  of  intayle  before  menconed  w-ch  likewise  for  the  compl-tes 
satisfacion  shee  is  willing  to  shew  forth  as  this  honoble  co-t  shall  awarde  but  hopeth  y-  shee  may  detayne  and 
keepe  the  same  aswell  for  the  mayntennce  and  defence  of  hir  owne  title  &  p-sent  estate  in  the  prmisses  as  alsse 
of  hir  said  daughters  estate  in  time  to  come  And  wthout  that  that  theis  def-tes  or  anie  of  them  have  contrived 
or  made  anie  secrett  estate  or  estates  whatsoever  of  the  said  prmisses  or  anie  pte  thereof  to  anie  p-son  or  p-sons 
whatsoever  Or  doe  possession  detayne  or  keepe  the  p-ossion  thereof  or  of  anie  pte  thereof  wrong  fullie  from 
the  said  Comp-lt  to  the  knowledge  of  theis  def-te  or  anie  of  them  And  wthout  yt  yt  anie  other  matter  or  thinge 
in  the  said  bill  of  Complaint  contayned  materiall  or  eff-cuale  for  theis  defte  or  anie  of  them  to  answere  unto  and 
not  herein  suffieientlie  answered  unto  confessed  and  above  denied  or  traversed  to  the  severall  knowledge  of 
these  def-te  is  true  All  wch  matters  theis  def-ts  are  ready  to  averre  and  prove  as  this  hoble  Co  rt  shall  o(rder) 
And  pray  to  be  dismissed  out  of  the  same  wth  their  reasonable  costs  and  charges  in  this  behalfe  wrongfullie 
sustained. 


THOMAS14  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Richard13,  Thomas 12 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  the  4th  of  October,  1622.  When  next  mentioned  he  was  at 
Quainton,  Bucks.,  with  his  wife,  Ellen,  by  whom  he  had  issue  baptized  there: 

1.  Thomas,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1658.  He  was  living  in  1697  (Chancery  Proceedings  before  1714; 
Hamilton  96:  41). 

2.  Jane,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1655.  Married  George  Davis  before  1697  (Idem). 

3.  William,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1657,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Judeth,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1660.  She  was  buried  there  on  the  24th  of  October,  1663. 

5.  Elizabeth,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1662.  She  had  married  Thomas  Crispe  before  1697  (Idem). 
Thomas,  the  father,  was  buried  there  on  the  12th  of  June,  1667.  His  widow,  Ellen,  married  William 

Soulesbury  on  the  7th  of  November,  1670. 


WILLIAM15  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas11,  Richard13,  Thomas 12 

Was  baptized  at  Quainton,  Bucks,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1657.  He  married  Mabel,  widow  and 
administratrix  of  Francis  Parsons,  and  in  her  right  possessed  two  messuages  in  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
Fields  near  Hyde  Park,  with  large  gardens  thereto  belonging  and  containing  from  East  to  West 
forty  feet  and  in  depth  from  North  to  South  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  for  the  residue  of  a 
term  of  lease  made  by  Thomas  Silver  to  Francis  Parsons  dated  July  5,  1681  for  a  term  of  ten  and  a 
half  years  at  £27  per  annum  rent.  This  marriage  had  occurred  before  1687  (Chancery  Proceedings 
Hamilton,  306-61.  Bill  dated  October  30,  1688).  He  rented  an  ale  house  near  Hyde  Park,  London, 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  White  Harte,  at  £14  per  annum.  He  died  in  May,  1695,  when  his  widow 
took  out  letters  of  administration  (Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  27  May  1695)  on  his  estate.  His 
residence  being  given  as  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  County  Middlesex. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  his  brother,  Thomas,  and  two  sisters  brought  a  bill  in  Chancery  (Chan¬ 
cery  Proceedings  before  1714;  Hamilton  96:41)  against  the  widow  in  which  they  claimed  half  his 
estate  and  alleged  that  he  had  left  no  children. 

His  widow  lived  until  February,  1715,  and  left  a  will  to  be  found  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  dated  the  8th  of  December,  1714;  by  which  she  left  all  of  her  property  to  her  sister,  Hannah 
Bryan,  widow. 

WILLIAM14  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Richard13,  Thomas13,  Thomas u,  William 10 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Richard  Delafield  by  his  third  wife,  Dorothy  Slowe,  and  was  baptized 
at  Waddesdon,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1632.  He  married  Anne  Eltridge  there  on  the  6th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1661.  They  had  issue,  all  baptized  at  Waddesdon: 

1.  Mary,  baptized  January  24,  1664. 

2.  William,  baptized  October  11,  1668. 

3.  Thomas,  baptized  May  7,  1671. 

4.  John,  baptized  October  15,  1676. 

5.  Richard,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1682,  as  “Richard,  son  of  William  and 
Anne  Delafield.”  His  christening  had  no  doubt  been  delayed  because  of  his  mother’s  death. 

His  wife  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  9th  of  July,  1680,  as  “Anne,  wife  of  William  Delafield.” 
It  is  not  known  what  became  of  William  Delafield  and  his  children. 
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PART  OF  TRANSCRIPT.  DATED  1632.  OF  WADDESDOn  PARISH 
REGISTER  SIGNED  BY  WILLIAM ( 14)  DELAFI ELD  AS  A  CHURCH 
WARDEN. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DELAFIELD  OF  WADDESDON  AND  OXFORDSHIRE,  SENIOR  BRANCH  OF  DESCENDANTS  OF 

WILLIAM10  DELAFELD  (< Continued ) 

WILLIAM13  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas™,  Thomas11,  William 10 

It  is  not  known  where  he  was  christened.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Lucie,  and 
was  under  age  when  his  father  made  his  will  in  May,  1599. 

He  married  Bettrice  Kerby  at  Great  Kimble,  Bucks.,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1618,  as  appears 
from  the  register  of  that  parish.  He,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  members  of  this  senior  line,  was 
designated  both  in  the  wills  and  parish  register  as  being  “of  Westcot.” 

Their  children  were  all  baptized  at  Waddesdon: 

1.  William,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1620,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Judith,  christened  on  the  7th  of  April,  1622,  and  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  15th  of  July 
following. 

3.  Richard,  baptized  on  the  10th  of  August,  1623,  and  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1684,  apparently  unmarried. 

4.  John,  baptized  on  the  16th  of  April,  1626,  married  Martha  — — . 

He  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  16th  of  April,  1673,  as  “John  Delafield,  husband  to  Martha 
his  wife.”  She  was  buried  at  the  same  place  on  the  7th  of  September  1681.  They  probably  had  no 
children,  for  none  were  baptized  at  Waddesdon. 

5.  James,  baptized  on  the  26th  of  December,  1628,  of  whom  hereafter. 

6.  Richard,  baptized  on  the  31st  of  July,  1631,  and  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  18th  of  August 
following  as  “Richard  son  of  William  Delafield  of  Westcot.” 

William,  the  father  was  buried  at  Waddesdon,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1633,  as  “  William  Dalafield  of 
Westcot.”  His  will  proven  on  the  16th  of  June,  1633  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  no.  97)  states  that  he 
had  four  children.  As  he  signed  with  a  mark  he  was  evidently  very  sick  at  the  time  it  was  made.  An 
abstract  of  the  will  follows. 

“Will  of  William  Dalafield  of  Westcot,  co.  Bucks,  husbandman,  dated  15  March,  1632-3.  ‘Sicke  in  bodye.’ 
To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Waddesden.  All  my  goods  to  be  truly  prized,  my  four  children  to  have  one 
half  equally  between  them  at  their  respective  ages  of  21  years;  the  said  half  to  be  in  the  custody  of  my  wife 
if  she  remains  a  widow,  but  if  she  marry  it  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Bowden  of  Waddesden  and 
John  Becke  of  Westcott.  The  other  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  Bettrice  my  wife,  and  appoint  her  executrix. 
Overseers,  Thomas  Bowden  of  Waddesden  and  John  Becke  of  Westcott. 

“Witnesses:  Thomas  Whitfield,  John  Delafield,  Thomas  Warner.” 

His  widow  did  not  long  survive  him.  She  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  15th  of  July,  1633, 
as  “Bettrice  Dalafield,  widow.”  Her  will  was  proven  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  on  the  same 
day.  She  also  mentioned  four  children,  but  did  not  name  them.  An  abstract  of  her  will  is  as  follows: 

“Will  of  Bettrice  Dalafeild  of  Westcott,  co.  Bucks,  dated  1  July,  1633,  ‘sicke  in  bodye.’  To  be  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Waddesden.  My  goods  being  duly  prized,  my  four  children  (whom  I  make  joint  executors  of 
this  my  will)  shall  have  them  equally  between  them  at  their  respective  ages  of  21  years  and  in  the  meantime 
my  said  goods  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  my  overseers,  whom  I  ordain  Thomas  Bowden  of  Waddesden, 
John  Walbank  of  Upper  Winchenden,  John  Beck  of  Westcott,  John  Greene  of  Westcott,  John  Perkins  and 
Richard  Dewberye.  Witnesses:  Thomas  Whitfield,  Elizabeth  Carter. 

“15  July  1633,  admon.  to  the  above  named  overseers,  the  executors  being  minors.” 

It  is  odd  that  the  youngest  child,  which  died  before  its  parents,  should  have  been  named  Richard, 
when  the  older  son  Richard  was  still  alive,  as  is  shown  by  the  statements  in  the  wills  of  both  parents. 
A  parallel  case  seems  to  be  that  of  Thomas  12,  son  of  James  u.  This  Thomas  had  two  sons  named 
Thomas  and  the  older  one  survived  and  lived  to  old  age. 

It  was  doubtless  he  who,  as  “Willi  Dalyfhild”  was  appointed  an  overseer  in  the  will  of  James 
Tackett  of  Waddesdon,  laborer,  dated  9  January  1631.  He  witnessed  the  same  will.  This  William  was 
churchwarden  of  Waddesdon  in  1632,  and  then  signed  a  transcript  from  the  Parish  Register  as  such. 
This  transcript  is  on  file  in  the  Archdeacon’s  office  of  Aylesbury.  He  wrote  his  name  in  a  firm,  clear 
hand  and  spelled  it  “William  Dalafeld.”  The  copy  of  it  here  reproduced  also  shows  the  signatures 
of  Henry  Wilkinson,  Rector  of  the  second  part  of  Waddesdon,  and  of  Thomas  Whitfeld,  the  Curate. 
His  will  was  witnessed  by  his  second  cousin,  John  Delafield. 
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WILLIAM14  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William13,  Thomas11,  Thomas 11 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  6  June  1620,  as  “William,  son  of  William  Dalafield.”  The  next 
mention  of  him  was  in  the  will  of  his  grandmother,  Lucie,  dated  9  June  1624,  in  which  he  was  called 
the  oldest  son  of  William  Dalafeild.  On  4  April  1654,  he  married  Philip  Symons  at  Waddesdon. 
The  publication  for  this  marriage  took  place  at  Grendon  Underwood  and  was  recorded  on  the  parish 
register  in  these  words: 

“  1653-4  —  Februarie  the  fifte,  ffebruarie  the  twelfe,  and  ffebruarie  twelfe,  and  ffebruarie  the 
nineteene,  a  marriage  was  published  betwene  William  Dollowfeild  of  the  parish  of  Wadsdon  & 
Philip  Simons  of  the  parish  of  Grendon  Underwood.” 

They  had  issue  all  baptized  at  Waddesdon: 

1.  Elinor,  baptized  14  February  1655. 

2.  William,  baptized  27  December  1656,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

3.  Bettrice,  baptized  7  September  1659,  and  buried  at  Waddesdon,  23  September  1689,  unmarried. 

4.  Elizabeth,  baptized  9  November  1662. 

5.  Thomas,  baptized  5  March  1665,  of  whom  hereafter. 

6.  John,  baptized  24  May  1668  and  buried  at  Waddesdon  22  August  of  the  same  year. 

7.  James,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  19  September  1669,  of  whom  hereafter. 

William,  the  father  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  10  October  1675,  and  his  widow  was  buried  at 
the  same  place  13  September  1688  as  “Phillis  Delafield,  widow.”  His  grandson,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Delafield,  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  carpenter. 


WILLIAM16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William11,  William13,  Thomas 18 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  27  December  1656,  being  the  oldest  son  of  William  and  Philip 
(Symons)  Delafield. 

There  was  a  William  Delafield  who  appeared  at  Middle  Claydon,  Bucks,  in  1686;  his  wife’s 
name  was  Rachel.  The  register  of  Middle  Claydon  shows  him  to  have  been  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
and  men  of  this  occupation  would  be  more  apt  to  move  from  place  to  place  than  a  yeoman  or  a  black¬ 
smith,  or  other  person  whose  occupation  was  such  that  his  customers  came  to  him  and  not  he  to 
them.  His  father  was  a  carpenter  and  trades  were  often  carried  on  from  father  to  son.  As  no  other 
William  appears  of  about  the  age  to  have  children,  at  this  time,  and  who  is  not  otherwise  accounted 
for,  it  is  probable  that  William  of  Middle  Claydon  is  the  same  as  William  of  Waddesdon,  son  of 
William  and  Philip  Delafield. 

The  entries  in  the  register  of  Middle  Claydon  are: 

1.  “  1686  —  William,  son  of  William  De-la-field  and  Rachel  his  wife,  baptized  26  October. 

2.  “  1688  —  Henry,  son  of  William  De-la-Field  and  Rachel  his  wife,  baptized  2  April. 

3.  “1690  —  Thomas,  son  of  William  De-la-Field  and  Rachel  his  wife,  baptized  21  November. 

4.  “1692  —  Richard,  son  of  William  De-la-field  and  Rachel  his  wife,  baptized  21  December. 
Richard,  son  of  William  De-la-field  and  Rachel  his  wife,  buried  23  December. 

“  1696  —  William  De-la-field,  carpenter,  buried  10  June.” 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  family;  they  removed  from  Middle  Claydon,  for  there  are  no 
further  entries  there  relating  to  them. 


THOMAS16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William11,  William13,  Thomas11 

The  second  son  of  William  and  Philip  (Symons)  Delafield,  he  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon 
5  March  1665.  What  little  information  there  is  about  him  is  derived  mostly  from  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Delafield,  who  said  that  he  was  a  laborer  and  the  second  son  of  William  Delafield  of  Wad¬ 
desdon.  He  said  also  that  he  lived  at  Little  Haseley  Oxon,  and  was  buried  at  Great  Haseley.  His 
burial  is  not,  however,  entered  on  the  parish  register  of  that  place. 

He  married  Mary  Reynolds  at  Great  Haseley  26  December  1687.  Her  son  wrote  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  Long  Crendon,  carpenter. 

They  had  issue,  all  baptized  at  Great  Haseley,  Oxon: 

1.  John,  baptized  19  June  1688,  and  buried  there  30  June  of  the  same  year. 

2.  Sarah,  baptized  20  May  1689,  married - Thorne. 

3.  Thomas,  baptized  4  January  1691,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

4.  Mary,  baptized  12  February  1693,  married  William  Deverell,  at  Stoke  Pogis,  Bucks,  14 
October  1723. 

5.  Martha,  baptized  23  November  1700,  married - Hackshaw. 
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6.  Elianor,  baptized  16  August  1702,  married  John  Saunders,  at  Cuddington  10  May  1731,  as 
appears  from  the  register  of  that  parish. 

7.  William,  baptized  15  October  1704.  The  register  entry  states  the  father’s  place  of  residence 
to  be  Little  Haseley.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  this  William,  except  that  he  was  living  in  1755, 
when  his  brother  Thomas  made  his  will.  He  may  be  the  William  Delafield  who  appeared  later  at  Weston 
Turville. 

8.  Bridget,  baptized  27  April  1707. 

Thomas,  the  father,  may  still  have  been  living  in  1723,  for  a  Mary  Delafield  was  buried  at  Thame 
29  January  of  that  year  as  “Wife  of  Thomas  Dollowfield.”  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
“Mary  the  wife  of  Thomas  Dallefield,  labr”  buried  at  St.  Mary’s,  Putney,  2  April  1710,  was  his 
wife;  for  Thomas  and  his  family  had  removed  to  Putney  in  1707. 


THOMAS16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas 15,  William H,  William13,  Thomas 12 

He  was  generally  known  as  the  rector  of  Stokenehurch,  and  became  well  known  as  the  writer 
of  the  Histories  of  Stockenchurch,  Haseley,  Chilton,  Fingest  and  Great  Milton.1  These  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.1 2  He  also  wrote  treatises  on  other  subjects.  Some  of  these  were  offered 
for  sale  in  1876  by  T.  Hayes  of  49  Cross  Street,  Manchester;  they  were  on  Suffragan  Bishops,  Stoi- 
chologia,  Greek  and  Latin  writers  on  Immortality,  Use  of  Beads  in  Worship,  Account  of  the  Regi¬ 
cides  who  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I,  on  Medicine,  on  Earthquakes,  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Arthur  Bedford  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  Spirit  raising,  dated  August  2,  1703.  All 
these  manuscripts  belonged  at  one  time  to  Joseph19  Delafield  and  have  his  bookplate  pasted  in  the 
front.3  On  an  unhappy  turn  in  his  father’s  circumstances  in  1707,  the  family  removed  to  Putney, 
in  Surrey.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Delafield  returned  to  Haseley  in  1717,  and  having  been  unsuccessful 
in  his  application  to  be  made  master  of  the  Free  School,  he  set  up  a  private  school  there.4  His  own 
story  of  his  life  as  contained  in  the  History  of  Stokenehurch  is  as  follows: 

“Thomas  Delafield  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Great  Haseley  in  this  County  (Oxon),  was  born  in 
Little  Haseley  on  December  21,  1690,  of  the  meanest  parents  as  to  worldly  circumstances  but  such 
as  were  of  the  first  consideration  for  their  integrity,  morality  and  a  care  of  practising  the  duties 
of  Religion  and  propagating  the  same  notions  and  practise  among  their  children.  He  was  early 


1  A  letter  from  C.  Eland  of  Weston  Turville  dated  3  May  1929  contains  the  paragraph: 

“Yours  is  an  honoured  name  in  Bucks;  to  the  Rev.  Thomas,  curate  of  Fingest,  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  MS; 
oddly  enough,  I  am  not  aware  that  much  has  been  printed;  John  Parker  published  the  Fingest  notes  (or  some  of  them)  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  ‘Records  of  Bucks,’  and  the  History  of  Chilton  in  the  1818  editions  of  White  Kennett’s  ‘Parochial 
Antiquites,’  is  by  the  Rev.  Thomas.  When  one  thinks  of  the  many  aids  to  scholarship  nowadays  the  work  of  these  pioneer 
topographers  seems  wonderful.” 

2  In  the  Gouch  Collection  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  there  are  listed: 

Books: 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England  since  the  first  planting  of  Christian  Religion  in  this  Island,  by  Francis  Godwin 
4t0  London,  1615,  with  MSS  notes  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Delafield. 

A  Charter  for  Wallingford,  39th  Eliz.  with  notes  upon  the  said  Charter  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Delafield  12  mo. 
Manuscripts: 

An  Essay  towards  an  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Fingherst,  both  with  respect  to  its  ancient  and  present  state,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  by  Thomas  Delafield,  Curate  there.  2  vols.  8  vo. 

An  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Chilton,  by  Thomas  Delafield. 

Collections  towards  a  History  of  the  Parish  of  Hasely,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Delafield  in  13  vols.  4  to. 

Further  Collections  for  Hasely,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Delafield,  5  vols.  12  mo. 

It  is  stated  in  the  library  catalogue  that  the  remainder  of  the  Gouch  Collection  was  sold  in  1810. 

3  Some  account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  165,  and  11th  Series,  Vol.  Ill, 


p.  412. 

4  In  a  bundle  of  Oxford  Diocesan  papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  marked  “  Certificates  of  conformity  on  behalf 
of  persons  desiring  to  keep  a  school  or  practice  surgery: 

“Whereas  Thomas  Delafield,  the  son  of  Thomas  Delafield  of  the  Parish  of  Hasly  in  the  Diocess  of  Oxford,  hath  desired 
a  Testimonial  from  us  of  his  life,  conversation,  and  behaviour  among  us:  Wee  of  the  said  Parish  whose  names  are  subscribed 
doe  in  answer  to  that  his  request  hereby  certifie  to  all  to  whom  it  may  concern  that  for  all  the  time  he  lived  among  us  and 
the  time  that  he  hath  since  been  absent  (as  far  as  it  hath  come  to  our  knowledge)  he  hath  always  behaved  himself  soberly, 
honestly,  and  with  reputation.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  sealls,  this  7th  day  of  October  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1717. 


Robert  Greening  1  ,  , 

,  ,  r,  f  Churchwardens 

John  Cooper  J 

Thomas  New  Jr. 

Tho.  Reynolds 

Edward  Mitchell,  Overseer 

Tho.  Osborn,  constable 


Thomas  Vincent,  curate 
Thomas  Spencer 
Matthew  Hall 
William  Holloway 
Will  Cox” 
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put  to  the  free  school  of  the  Parish  amongst  the  rest  of  the  poor  children,  that  did  partake  of  that 
benefit  and  having  continued  there  four  years,  that  school  being  put  under  the  direction  of  one 
that  was  only  an  English  Scholar.  He  was  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hinton  (A  Haseley  child  by  birth  and 
bred  up  at  the  Free  School)  then  the  Vicar  of  Great  Milton  took  into  his  Private  School  which  he 
then  kept  in  his  own  house  to  which  school  he  came  and  returned  every  day  from  Little  Haseley 
for  the  space  of  five  years  till  in  1707  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  and  dependence  on  a 
friend  to  assist  in  putting  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford  he  was  forced  to  leave  that  school  with 
a  small  stock  of  learning  and  a  great  want  of  friends  and  betake  himself  to  a  no  dishonorable  em¬ 
ployment  for  his  subsistence  at  length  in  the  year  1717  he  was  encouraged  to  set  up  a  private  school 
at  Haseley6  by  which  (chiefly  thro’  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  family  there)  he  maintained 
himself  and  a  growing  family  till  in  the  year  1723-24  upon  the  death  of  his  quondam  Master  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Hinton  Vicar  of  Great  Milton  and  Prebenduary  of  Wolberhampton  in  Stafford¬ 
shire  (Who  dyed  that  year  at  Wolverhampton)  upon  the  presentation  of  Richard  Carter  of  Great 
Haseley  Esq.  (who  had  been  ever  since  his  last  appearance  in  that  place  his  great  encourager  and 
friend)  he  was  made  Vicar  of  Great  Milton  having  before  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  same  worthy 
gentleman  and  his  recommendation  of  him  to  Dr.  Richard  Reynolds  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (of  which 
Diocese  the  Vicarage  of  Milton  as  a  prebendal  Church  is  a  peculiar)  been  admitted  to  the  Orders 
of  Deacon  and  Priest  after  a  previous  examination  by  his  Lordship  and  Chaplains  with  several 
other  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  of  both  Universities.  He  still  living  at  a  small  private  school  he 
was  Master  of  in  Great  Haseley  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1725  when  he  removed  to  this  place 
(Stokenchurch)  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  Trustees  soon  after  the  decease  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  King  who  died  some  time  in  January  foregoing  At  Lady  day  1726  he  entered  in  the  Curacy  of 
Fingest  Bucks,  and  in  August  following  resigned  the  Vicarage  of  Great  Milton  to  which  Mr.  Richard 
Carmish  was  presented  who  dyed  at  Milton  on  the  last  of  March,  1729,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas 
Carmish  Rector  of  Wheatfield  succeeded  in  his  room.  In  the  year  1737  on  the  recommendation  of 
several  neighboring  Clergymen  his  friends  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Lecturers  of  Dr.  Bushby’s 
Catechetical  Lecture  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  received  for  that  service  £14-10  when  he  had 
done.  That  same  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Carmish  Vicar  of  Great  Milton  dyed  on  whose  decease 
he  was  a  second  time  presented  to  that  Vicarage  by  his  patron  aforesaid  Richard  Carter  Esq.  (now 
of  Chilton  Bucks,  then  of  Great  Haseley).  His  presentation  bore  date  of  July  9,  1737.  He  is  now, 
174-  (being  in  the  5-  year  of  his  age),  residing  at  the  school  of  Stokenchurch  and  Curate  of  Fingest, 
having  by  Mary  his  wife  six  children,  viz:  Nicholas,  Cooper  of  a  Man  of  War  in  his  Majesty’s  service 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Fleet  under  Admiral  Haddock;  Mary;  Thomas,  a  Bookbinder  in  Lon¬ 
don;  William,  a  Painter  there;  Elizabeth,  and  Esther: 

“Quibus  Deus  opt.  Max.  Sit  semper  propitius.” 

He  gives  the  following  account  of  his  ancestry  in  his  history  of  Great  Milton: 

“Thomas  Delafield  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Delafield  of  Little  Haseley  Laborer  (second 
son  of  William  Delafield  of  Waddesden  in  Bucks  Carpenter  second  son  of - Delafield  of  Ayles¬ 

bury  Surgeon)  by  Mary  daughter  of  Thomas  Reynolds  Carpenter  of  Long  Crendon  Bucks,  son  of 
Thomas  Reynolds  of  the  same  parish  Weaver,  which  first  Thomas  Reynolds  dyed  at  Great  Haseley 
in  the  year  17 —  aged - Years.  Born  of  these  parents  he  may  truly  say 

“Humili  de  Plebe  Parentes. 

Non  mihi,  quae  duri  colerent,  Pater  arva  iuvenci, 

Lanigerosve  greges,  non  ulla  armenta  reliquit. 

Pauper  et  ipse  fuit.” 

These  lines  may  be  translated  —  “Not  to  me  did  a  father  bequeath  fields  which  hardy  oxen 
might  till,  nor  fleecy  flocks,  nor  any  cattle.  He  was  too  poor.” 

He  states  his  great  grandfather  to  have  been - Delafield  of  Aylesbury,  surgeon.  In  this 

he  was  probably  mistaken,  for  he  refers  elsewhere  to  this  same  surgeon  as  having  attended  John 
Hampden  on  his  death  bed  in  1643,  and  then  being  surgeon  to  the  garrison  at  Thame.  His  great 
grandfather  was,  in  fact,  William8  Delafield,  who  died  in  1633,  and  who  married  Beatrice  Kerby. 

A  very  careful  search  has  been  made  for  this - Delafield,  the  surgeon  to  the  garrison  at  Thame, 

who  was  said  to  have  attended  John  Hampden  on  his  death  bed,  but  no  mention  or  reference  to 
him  can  be  found  in  the  various  public  records.  The  man  referred  to  as  surgeon  was  probably  George 
Delafield,  younger  son  of  John13  Delafield  of  Waddesdon  and  of  Abigail  Godfrey,  his  wife. 

His  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Mary,  but  it  is  not  known  who  she  was  nor  just  when  and  where 
he  married  her.  No  record  of  the  christening  of  the  oldest  son,  Nicholas,  has  been  found  and  pre¬ 
sumably  this  occurred  at  the  same  place  as  the  marriage.  The  children  were: 
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1.  Nicholas,  a  cooper  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1755. 

2.  Mary,  baptized  at  Great  Haseley  6  March  1720.  She  married  Silas  Dobinson,  widower,  of  Wat- 
lington,  Oxon,  lateman,  in  July  1751.  The  marriage  License  is  found  in  the  Vicar  General’s  Office,  it 
is  dated  29  July  1751,  and  states  that  the  bride  was  then  living  at  Dulwich  in  county  of  Kent,  and  was 
a  spinster  aged  thirty  years  and  upwards. 

3.  Thomas,  baptized  28  May  1721,  at  Great  Haseley,  he  went  to  London  and  was  first  appren¬ 
ticed  17  June  1736  as  Thomas  son  of  Thomas  Delafield  of  Fingest,  county  Buckingham,  clerk,  to 
Henry  Cornwall  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  attorney,  for  £30  fee  (Apprenticeship  Books,  vol.  14,  page 
179)  and  then  for  a  £20  fee,  to  Giles  Jones  of  the  Stationer’s  Company  2  May  1738  as  “Thomas 
Delafield,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Delafield  of  Stokenchurch  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  Clerk.”  He 
was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  company  11  June  1745.  The  license  for  his  marriage  is  in  the 
Vicar  General’s  Office,  dated  14  May  1745  and  reads: 

“Thomas  Delafield  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  aged  twenty -three  years  and  a 
bachelor,  and  Rebecca  Corbie  of  the  same  parish,  aged  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  and  a  spinster, 
to  marry  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel.”  They  seem  to  have  had  at  least  two  children,  Mary,  named  in  her 
grandfather’s  will  in  1755,  and  Anne,  buried  at  Great  Haseley  2  October  1752  as  “Anne,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Delafield,  stationer,  Middlesex.”  Rebecca  and  her  sister,  Sarah,  wife  of  Richard  Merrett, 
were  the  children  and  residuary  legatees  of  Thomas  Corbie,  of  St.  Margaret’s  Westminster,  Middle¬ 
sex,  bookbinder,  who  died  15  November  1747  (Chancery  Proceedings  1758-1800-1748,  305-11). 

4.  John,  baptized  at  Great  Haseley  10  March  1723  and  buried  there  14  May  following.  About  this 
time,  the  family  moved  to  Great  Milton. 

5.  William,  baptized  at  Great  Milton  27  October  1724.  He  married  twice,  the  name  of  his  first 
wife  is  not  known,  but  the  second  was  Elizabeth  Gayott;  and  dying  in  1767,  left  a  will  (Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury  Legard  130)  in  which  it  appears  that  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  survived  him,  that  he 
was  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchres,  London,  and  a  citizen  and  painter-stainer.  It  is  probable  that 
Elizabeth  was  his  second  wife  and  that  he  was  the  William  Delafield  referred  to  in  the  following 
marriage  license  to  be  found  in  the  Faculty  Office,  London: 

“19  July  1758;  William  Delafield,  widower,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne  Blackfriars,  London,  and 
Elizabeth  Gayott,  widow,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulcre,  London.  To  marry  at  St.  Anne  Blackfriars.” 

Whether  this  William  left  any  children  by  either  marriage  does  not  appear. 

The  two  last  and  youngest  children  of  Thomas  and  Mary  were  christened  at  Stokenchurch, 
whither  the  family  moved  about  this  time. 

6.  Elizabeth,  baptized  18  October  1726.  She  married  William  Nash,  of  Watlington,  malster. 

7.  Esther,  baptized  8  October  1728. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Delafield  was  buried  at  Great  Haseley  under  a  flat  tombstone,  17  August 
1755,  probably  beside  his  father  as  he  had  requested.  His  wife  survived  him,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  her  burial.  His  will  (Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  Pane  215)  though  rather  long  is  of  sufficient 
interest  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  rather  full  abstract  of  it  here: 

“Will  of  Thomas  Delafield  of  Stoken  Church,  County  Oxford,  clerk,  dated  3  April  1755.  To  be  buried  near 
my  dear  father  in  the  churchyard  of  Great  Haseley.  To  my  wife  Mary  Delafield,  £20  and  (for  the  term  of  her 
life)  all  that  my  messuage  which  I  pm-chased  of  John  Luce,  lying  in  Radnage,  County  Bucks,  with  remainder  to 
my  son  William  Delafield,  citizen  and  painter  of  London,  and  his  heirs.  To  my  wife,  for  the  term  of  her  life,  all 
that  my  messuage  now  in  the  occupation  of  Robert  Saunder,  situate  at  Bacon’s  Bottom  in  the  liberty  of  Stoken¬ 
church,  which  I  lately  purchased  of  William  and  James  Smith,  with  remainder  to  my  son  Thomas  Delafield, 
citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  and  his  heirs.  To  my  wife,  for  the  term  of  her  life,  all  that  my  messuage  at 
Bacon’s  Bottom  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Stevens,  which  I  lately  purchased  of  James  Smith,  with  remainder 
to  my  daughter,  Mary  Dobinson,  wife  of  Silas  Dobinson  of  Watlington,  County  Oxford,  lateman,  and  her  heirs. 
To  my  wife,  for  the  term  of  her  life,  one  messuage  in  which  John  White  and  Thomas  Williams  dwell,  and  one 
cottage  wherein  James  Crawford,  cordwainer,  doth  dwell,  lying  at  Kingston  Blount  in  the  parish  of  Aston 
Rowant,  County  Oxford,  which  I  lately  purchased  of  William  Dutton  and  Mary  his  wife,  with  remainder  to 
my  grandson  Thomas  Nash,  son  of  William  Nash  of  Watlington,  County  Oxford,  malster,  and  his  heirs,  Upon 
Condition  that  if  my  son  Nicholas  Delafield  lives  to  return  from  abroad,  then  my  said  grandson  shall  pay 
to  him  yearly  the  sum  of  30s.  during  the  natural  life  of  him  the  said  Nicholas.  To  my  wife,  for  the  term  of 
her  life,  the  furniture  of  the  parlor  and  the  chamber  in  which  we  now  do  lodge,  with  remainder  to  my  daughter, 
Esther  Delafield.  To  my  sons  Nicholas,  Thomas  and  William  Delafield,  and  to  my  sons-in-law,  Silas  Dobin¬ 
son  and  William  Nash,  all  sums  of  money  in  which  they  may  be  indebted  to  me.  Daughter  Esther  Delafield 
£50  and  household  stuff.  To  my  brother  William  Delafield,  and  to  my  sisters  Mary  Deverel,  Martha  Hack- 
shaw,  Eleanor  Saunders  and  Sarah  Thorne  £15  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  To  my  nieces  Anne 
Hackshaw  and  Elizabeth  Saunders,  who  have  both  been  my  servants  20s.  apiece.  To  my  six  grandchildren, 
viz.,  Silas,  son  of  my  daughter  Mary  Dobinson,  William,  Thomas,  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth,  children  of  my 
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daughter  Elizabeth  Nash,  and  to  Mary,  daughter  of  my  son  Thomas  Delafield,  to  each  of  them  a 
silver  spoon  of  the  value  of  20s.  marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  my  name  and  of  the  name  of  each  of  them. 
To  my  wife  Mary,  my  sons  Thomas  and  William,  my  daughters  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Esther,  and  my  sons  in 
law  aforesaid,  a  gold  ring  each  of  the  value  of  a  guinea.  Poor  of  Great  Milton  £5,  of  Great  Haseley  30s.  Poor 
of  the  Liberty  of  Stokenchurch  20s.,  and  of  Fingest  20s.  Wife  Mary,  household  stuff,  books,  a  silver  spoon 
marked  R  and  another  marked  I.R.  Daughter  Mary  Dobinson,  books  and  all  my  manuscripts  in  my  study  and 
escrutore  and  elsewhere,  to  be  disposed  of  by  her  as  I  shall  give  her  direction,  one  silver  spoon  marked  T.D.M. 
a  gold  broadpiece  of  James  I,  my  watch  after  her  to  her  son  Silas,  the  painted  fryar  in  my  study,  with  the  cut 
of  Shoreditch  church  and  the  spying  glass.  Daughter  Elizabeth  Nash,  my  mother’s  pewter  christening  dish, 
to  go  after  her  to  her  son  Thomas,  a  gold  angel  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Grandson  William  Nash  the  silver  spoon 
with  the  crest  of  a  bull’s  head,  a  gold  quarter-rose  noble  of  King  Edward,  and  a  duccatoon  of  the  Elector  of 
Collen.  Grandson  Thomas  Nash  an  old  crown.  Grandson  Jonathan  Nash,  a  duccatoon  of  the  Emperor  Matthias. 
To  my  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  Nash,  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  My  horse  with  all  riding  furniture  I  give  to  my 
son  in  law  William  Nash.  Daughter  Esther  Delafield,  Nelson  on  the  Feasts,  Stanhope’s  Thomas  a  Kempis,  a 
coffee  mill,  copper  coffee  kettle,  chocolate  pott,  silver  spoon  marked  T.D.M.,  another  marked  G.R.E.,  a  ten- 
shilling  touch-piece  of  King  Charles  I,  etc.  Son  Thomas,  my  copper  tobacco  box  and  a  steel  tobacco  tongs  given 
me  by  Mrs.  Berney,  a  silver  spoon  marked  I.B.  and  a  broad  of  James  I  in  gold.  Son  William  Delafield,  Guillim’s 
Heraldry  both  books,  and  the  arms  of  Gloucestershire,  all  painted  glass  in  my  .study,  my  old  stone  noggin,  my 
camera  delineatoria  and  the  prospect  box,  and  a  gold  broad  piece  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  John  Mattinglee, 
Harris’  Lexicon.  Son-in-law  Silas  Dobinson,  a  pair  of  steel  tobacco  tongs  made  by  John  Wade.  To  Henry 
Bridcut,  Hatton’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  and  my  quadrant  with  the  small  printed  book  that  teacheth  its  use. 
Mrs.  Newell  of  Adwell  the  old  pewter  chalice  taken  out  of  a  stone  coffin  in  the  church  there,  and  to  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Newell,  my  silver  medal  of  the  Seven  Towered  Bishops.  Rev.  Mr.  North  of  Brandenham,  my 
medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  after  him  to  his  son  John.  To  George  Richard  Carter,  Esq.,  my  collection  of 
English  coins  and  medals  both  silver  and  brass  (except  those  already  bequeathed),  with  the  book  of  the  draughts 
of  them  and  the  written  account.  To  Thomas  Blaekall,  Esq.,  my  collection  of  Roman  medals.  To  Thomas  Rich¬ 
ard  Carter,  Esq.,  a  curious  Rose  Noble  of  gold  of  King  Edward  the  third,  a  valuable  piece.  To  my  son  Nicholas, 
if  he  lives  to  return  to  England,  I  give  Goodman’s  Penitent  Pardoned,  praying  God  will  forgive  him,  as  I  freely 
do,  and  grant  him  reformation  of  life.  To  the  Schoolmasters  of  Stokenchurch,  my  successors,  I  give  the  brass 
horizontal  dial  of  my  own  drawing,  to  remain  in  the  fore  garden  of  the  school,  and  a  written  copy  of  the  original 
deed  of  the  foundation  of  the  school,  to  be  transmitted  down.  Residuary  legatees,  wife  Mary,  sons  Thomas  and 
William,  and  daughters  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Esther.  Executrix,  daughter  Esther  Delafield.  Overseers,  Thomas 
Blaekall  of  Great  Haseley,  Esq.  and  George  Richard  Carter  of  Chilton  Bucks,  Esq.” 

Witnesses:  Letticia  Saywell,  John  Barlow,  Edward  Barlow,  jr.  Proved  29  August  1755,  by  Esther  Delafield, 
spinster,  the  executrix  named. 


JAMES15  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William,1*,  William*3,  Thomas 12 

The  youngest  son  of  William  and  Philip  (Symons)  Delafield  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  19 
September  1669.  He  married  Hannah - and  they  had  issue,  all  baptized  at  Waddesdon. 

1.  Hannah,  baptized  18  March  1696.  She  married  William  Cole,  laborer,  at  Aylesbury  27  De¬ 
cember  1732. 

2.  Elizabeth,  baptized  14  March  1698.  She  married  Richard  Tastin,  yeoman,  of  Waddesdon  26 
September  1719,  at  Aylesbury. 

3.  Richard,  baptized  14  February  1703.  The  entry  states  that  James,  the  father,  is  a  laborer. 
This  may  be  the  Richard  Delafield  who  appeared  later  at  Weston  Turville. 

4.  James,  baptized  23  December  1705.  Probably  buried  at  Great  Kimble  28  November  1765,  as 
“James  Delafield,  labourer,  Poor.” 

5.  Thomas  and  Mary,  baptized  together  5  May  1709.  Thomas  was  buried  there  10  December 
1710,  and  Mary  15  May  1709. 

6.  Thomas,  baptized  14  December  1711,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  James  Delafield  mentioned  in  Estreats  (Bundle  3,  No.  6,  Bucks), 
which  states  that  Richard  Allen,  late  of  Waddesdon,  laborer,  had  paid  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  into 
court  “because  he,  being  the  proprietor  of  a  tenement  in  the  parish  aforesaid,  did  divide  the  same  into 
separate  tenements  for  habitation,  and  did  permit  James  Delafield,  with  his  family,  to  dwell  therein 
as  subtenant  for  the  space  of  one  month,  against  the  form  of  the  statute.” 

In  Bucks  Session  Records  for  1694-1705  appears  under  date  Michaelmas  Session,  1699,  an  order 
allowing  the  appeal  of  Grendon  Underwood  against  a  warrant  removing  James  Delafield  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  from  Waddesdon. 

Hannah,  the  wife,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  12  July  1723,  and  her  husband,  James,  was  buried 
at  the  same  place  27  May  1724. 
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THOMAS16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  James16,  William1*,  William 13 

He  was  born  at  Waddesdon  and  baptized  there  14  December  1711,  the  youngest  son  of  James 
Delafield,  laborer  and  Hannah,  his  wife.  The  next  mention  of  him  is  at  Little  Ivimble,  Bucks.  There 
two  of  his  children  were  baptized: 

1.  John,  25  December  1737,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known. 

2.  Thomas,  11  November  1739,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

The  rest  of  their  children  were  christened  at  Great  Kimble  as  follows : 

3.  Elizabeth,  19  July  1741,  the  entry  states  that  Thomas,  the  father,  is  a  laborer. 

4.  Joyce,  2  January  1743. 

5.  Hannah,  17  March  1745,  buried  there  28  November  1773. 

6.  James,  15  March  1747. 

7.  Thomas,  24  September  1752.  This  is  curious  as  the  record  shows  that  the  elder  brother,  Thomas, 
was  still  alive.  It  is  like  the  case  of  the  two  Richards,  sons  of  William14. 

8.  Anne,  2  March  1755,  who  married  Josh  Moreton  of  Chesham  at  the  same  place  14  March  1782. 

9.  William,  3  July  1757.  He  married  Susannah  Picton  at  the  same  place  14  October  1784,  and  they 
had  issue;  Anne,  christened  there  30  July  1786,  and  Mary  christened  there  2  November  1788. 

Mary,  the  mother  and  wife,  was  buried  at  Great  Kimble  9  October  1768,  and  her  husband, 
Thomas,  18  January  1774. 


THOMAS17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas16,  James16,  William1* 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas  Delafield,  laborer,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  and  was  baptized  at 
Little  Kimble  11  November  1739.  He  married  Anne  and  by  her  had  issue,  all  baptized  at  Great 
Kimble : 

1.  James,  christened  22  June  1766,  and  buried  at  the  same  place  1  November  1767. 

2.  John,  christened  22  November  1767;  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

3.  Elizabeth,  christened  13  May  1770,  and  buried  there  16  December  1774. 

4.  Rebekah,  christened  2  May  1773;  married  John  Rippington,  at  Monks  Risborough,  3  Septem¬ 
ber  1796. 

5.  Anne,  christened  25  December  1775;  married  Thomas  Taylor  at  Monks  Risborough  on  16 
June  1798. 

There  is  an  entry  on  the  register  of  Great  Kimble  of  the  burial  of  James  Delafield,  infant,  on 
18  September  1772.  This  was  very  probably  another  child  of  Thomas  and  Anne,  whose  christening 
does  not,  for  some  reason,  appear  on  the  register. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  “Thomas  Delafield,  late  Serjeant,”  mentioned  under  Monks  Risborough 
in  a  list  of  able  bodied  men  in  Bucks,  1798. 


JOHN18  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas11,  Thomas16,  James16,  William 14 

He  was  born  at  Great  Kimble  and  baptized  there  22  November  1767.  He  married  Frances  Green 
at  Monks  Risborough,  7  August  1792.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Thomas,  baptized  at  Monks  Risborough,  30  December  1792,  as  “Thomas,  son  of  John  and 
Frances  Derifield.” 

The  prayer  book  of  Frances  is  now  in  the  possession  of  her  great-grandson,  Thomas22  Alfred 
Delafield  of  Abergavenny.  This  book  states  that  Frances  was  born  24  March  1768.  She  married 

secondly, - Norgrove.  She  survived  him  also,  and  was  buried  at  Kidlington,  near  Oxford.  Her 

first  husband,  John,  is  said  to  have  been  a  soldier  and  to  have  died  in  India. 


THOMAS19  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John16,  Thomas11,  Thomas16,  James 16 

He  was  baptized  at  Monks  Risborough,  Bucks,  30  December  1792  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  child  of  John  and  Frances  (Green)  Delafield.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  gardener  and  was  at  times 
employed  on  the  grounds  at  Windsor.  He  married  Jane  Harding  of  Aston  Rowant,  Oxfordshire,  and 
they  had  issue: 

1.  John,  born  4  April  1819,  and  died  next  day  (Information  derived  from  the  Watlington  Ladies 
Bible  Association). 

2.  James,  born  20  February  1823,  and  christened  at  Watlington,  Oxon. 

3.  Mary  Jane,  born  at  Kidlington,  24  November  1824,  and  christened  at  Aston  Rowant,  Oxon. 
Died  22  December  1900,  and  was  buried  at  Aston  Rowant.  She  married  Benjamin  Harding,  widower, 
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at  West  Wycomb,  Bucks,  4  November  1846.  They  settled  at  Stokenchurch.  Her  husband  was  not 
related  to  her  mother.  They  had  issue. 

4.  Daniel,  born  21  June  1828  and  christened  at  Aston  Rowant;  he  died  8  December  1852. 

5.  Ann,  born  22  February  1832  and  christened  at  Aston  Rowant.  She  married  James  Hodges  of 
Aston  Rowant  and  went  to  America,  where  she  died  in  August  1856. 

6.  Thomas,  born  8  December  1835,  of  whom  hereafter. 


JAMES20  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas1*,  John 18,  Thomas11,  Thomas 14 

He  was  born  20  February  1823  and  christened  at  Watlington,  Oxon.  Much  of  his  life  he  lived 
at  Kingston-stert  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire.  He  married  Cornelia  Bridget.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Daniel,  baptized  at  Aston  Rowant  13  November  1853,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Annie,  married  Isaac  Healey  of  Oakley,  near  Chinnor,  Oxon,  and  had  issue. 

3.  James,  born  11  January  1858,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Frederick,  baptized  at  Aston  Rowant. 

5.  Thomas,  born  at  Aston  Rowant,  24  March  1863,  of  whom  hereafter. 

6.  Harry,  born  at  Aston  Rowant,  married  Sarah  Meeks  at  Aston  Rowant. 

James  Delafield,  the  father,  died  8  April  1876,  and  was  buried  at  Aston  Rowant,  his  widow  long 
survived  him;  she  died  5  November  1900,  and  was  buried  at  Aston  Rowant. 


DANIEL21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  James20,  Thomas10,  John10,  Thomas 17 

He  was  born  at  Aston  Rowant,  Oxon,  and  baptized  there  13  November  1853.  He  followed  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Delafield,  to  Abergavenny  and  married  Jane  Bowen  of  that  place  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church  on  April  18,  1877.  They  had  six  children: 

1.  Ada  Cornelia  Mary,  born  20  May  1879  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Abergavenny. 

2.  Miriam  Jane,  born  15  April  1881  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  She  married  Reuben 
Mountjoy  of  Brynmawr,  Wales. 

3.  Annie  Clara,  born  23  January  1883  and  baptized  at  Trinity  Church. 

4.  James  Bowen,  born  21  January  1887,  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

5.  Meta  Sarah,  born  20  July  1890  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  She  was  buried  in  New 
Cemetery,  Abergavenny. 

6.  Daniel  Travers,  born  3  April  1893  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 


JAMES21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  James20,  Thomas10,  John10,  Thomas11 

He  was  born  at  Aston  Rowant,  Oxon,  11  January  1858  and  baptized  there.  He  removed  to 
Witheridge  Hill,  near  Henley,  Oxon,  and  married  Martha  Frances  Battin  Gregory  21  March  1883 
at  St.  Clements,  Oxford.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Ethel  Mary,  born  19  January  1884  and  baptized  at  Lewknor  Church. 

2.  Bessie,  born  26  December  1886  and  baptized  at  home.  She  died  7  January  1887  and  was  buried 
at  Lewknor. 

3.  Percival  George,  born  22  October  1887  and  baptized  at  Lewknor. 

4.  Sydney,  born  19  June  1891  and  baptized  at  Lewknor. 


THOMAS21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  James20,  Thomas10,  John10,  Thomas11 

He  was  born  28  March  1863,  and  baptized  at  Aston  Rowant,  Oxon.  He  married  Elizabeth  Ed¬ 
wards  at  llomsey  Abbey  Hants,  29  September  1888.  She  was  born  4  February  1868.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Thomas,  born  7  January  1890,  at  Reading,  Berks,  and  baptized  at  Aston  Rowant,  Oxon. 

2.  John  Edward,  born  at  Reading  16  February  1892  and  baptized  there.  He  died  27  August  1892 
and  was  buried  at  Reading. 

3.  Arthur  James,  born  25  September  1894  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s,  Reading. 

4.  Clara,  born  5  January  1900,  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s,  Reading.  She  died  28  May  1910. 

5.  Reginald  George  born  15  June  1905  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s  Reading. 


THOMAS20  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas10,  John10,  Thomas11,  Thomas10 

He  was  born  8  December  1835  and  baptized  at  Aston  Rowant,  Oxon,  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
and  Jane  (Harding)  Delafield.  At  the  age  of  about  eighteen  he  left  Aston  Rowant  and  went  to 
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Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  Wales,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  brewer  and  malster.  He 
married  19  August  1859,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Snow  Hill,  London,  Sarah  Evans,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Evans,  sculptor,  of  Crickhowel,  Wales.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Miriam  Louisa  Ann,  born  7  August  1861,  at  Llanfoist,  Abergavenny.  She  married  31  July 
1886,  Alexander  Roxburgh,  and  died  22  August  1892. 

2.  Thomas  Alfred,  born  25  December  1862,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

3.  Clara  Jane,  born  10  July  1864  and  died  8  October  1892.  She  married  April  1883,  W.  H.  Gwatkin. 

4.  Edgar  James,  born  3  March  1866,  of  whom  hereafter. 

5.  Ada  Sarah,  born  23  September  1867;  she  married  William  Henry  Butt  16  August  1888. 

6.  Anette  Lucy,  born  10  August  1869;  died  4  September  1897. 

7.  Ernie  John,  born  16  March  1872,  of  whom  hereafter. 

Thomas  Delafield,  the  father,  died  at  Abergavenny  23  October  1911  in  his  seventy-sixth  year, 
and  was  buried  there.  His  wife  Sarah,  survived  him  and  died  there  16  January  1919.  His  estate  was 
valued  at  upwards  of  £10,000. 


THOMAS21  ALFRED  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas™,  Thomas 19 

He  was  born  at  Abergavenny  25  December  1862  and  baptized  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary’s.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Spencer  at  Egleysilian  Church  near  Pentypridd,  Wales,  30  September  1885. 
They  had  issue,  four  children: 

1.  Linda  Annette,  born  at  Abergavenny  15  August  1886,  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s,  married,  at 
the  same  place  the  18  August  1913  to  Albert  John,  oldest  son  of  James  Watts,  of  Ogmore  Vale, 
Bridgend,  and  has  issue:  Alfred  John  Spencer  Watts,  born  in  November  1915. 

2.  Thomas  Spencer,  born  at  Abergavenny,  12  August  1886,  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s;  married 
20  January  1915,  Rose  Emily,  daughter  of  Richard  Luntly,  and  has  issue:  Thomas  Spencer  Denis, 
born  28  May  1916  and  Alfred  Edward  Noel,  born  11  December  1920. 

3.  John  Ernie  Spencer,  born  at  Abergavenny,  3  February  1890  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s;  mar¬ 
ried  15  April  1922,  Ethel,  daughter  of  James  Ernest  Knight,  and  has  issue:  Howard  John,  born  20 
November  1934. 

4.  Alfred  Spencer,  born  at  Abergavenny,  9  October  1891  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s;  died  9 
September  1893  and  was  buried  at  Llanwenarth  Citra,  near  Abergavenny. 

Elizabeth  (Spencer)  Delafield  died  at  Abergavenny  and  was  buried  there. 

Thomas  Alfred  Delafield  married,  second,  at  St.  Mary’s  Abergavenny,  Josephine  Helen  Drake, 
who  was  born  in  1864,  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Drake,  R.N.  She  died  at  their  home,  71  Severn 
Road,  Weston-Super-Mare,  8  May  1927.  Mr.  Delafield  has  served  his  native  town  as  Councillor 
for  three  successive  terms  commencing  in  April  1904.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee 
of  the  Council  for  four  successive  years. 


EDGAR21  JAMES  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas™,  Thomas 19 

He  was  born  at  Abergavenny  in  Wales  3  March  1866.  He  married,  first,  at  the  Congregational 
Chapel,  Abergavenny,  Mary  Howes  Clark,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Clark  in  April  1888.  They 
had  issue: 

1.  Doris  Irene  Muriel  born  at  Abergavenny  16  April  1889;  married  Norman  Essex  of  Binghamton, 
New  York,  and  has  issue. 

2.  Edgar  Trevor,  born  at  Abergavenny  16  April  1889,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

3.  Cecil  Joy,  born  at  Abergavenny,  4  July  1890.  He  also  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
father,  and  after  some  experience  on  a  ranch  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  settled  at  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York.  He  married  at  Lestershire,  New  York  on  17  April  1912,  Mary  Loretta,  daughter 
of  Patrick  Jerome  Hickey,  and  has  issue:  Mary  Ruth,  born  19  January  1913;  John  Ambrose,  born  20 
August  1914;  Robert  Francis,  who  died  24  August  1916;  Joseph  Lawrence,  born  19  July  1918;  Mildred 
Marguerite,  born  20  September  1920;  Donald  Marvin,  born  19  April  1923;  Elizabeth  Genevieve,  born 
28  December  1924;  William  Edward,  born  13  November  1926;  Patrick  Richard,  born  24  May  1929; 
Charles  Kenneth,  born  5  September  1930;  Raymond,  born  9  September  1932;  Catherine  Jeanne,  born 
26  August  1934.  In  1935  he  was  living  on  a  farm  at  Johnston  City,  New  York. 

4.  Gwendolyn,  born  at  Abergavenny,  4  December  1893,  married  William  Bodkin,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  has  issue. 

Edgar,  the  father,  removed  to  the  United  States  and  in  1906  married  Emily  F.  Tyne  at  New 
Castle,  Delaware.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  at  Cortlandt,  New  York,  where  he 
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was  a  sealer  of  weights  and  measures;  he  had  also  lived  at  Dover,  New  Jersey.  He  then  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Southern  Surety  Company.  He  was  killed  in  an 
accident  while  operating  an  elevator  at  San  Diego,  California,  14  August  1922.  Edgar  and  Emily 
Delafield  have  issue. 

5.  Richard  Thomas  born  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  1  October  1910.  He,  because  of  the  influence  of 
his  step-father,  became  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  graduated  from  a  seminary  of  that  sect,  and  took 
up  the  work  of  a  missionary.  He  called  himself  Richard  Earnest  Delafield,  and  under  that  name 
married  Ethel  Cora,  daughter  of  Jason  Hanson  and  Laura  Una  Campbell,  his  wife,  at  her  father’s 
home  in  Ramona,  California,  on  5  March  1932.  They  have  issue:  Trevor  Jason,  born  at  St.  Helena, 
California,  12  December  1938,  and  Marjorie  Anne,  born  at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  19  August  1940. 

6.  Dwight  Arthur  Parce,  born  19  January  1912.  He  also  became  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  mis¬ 
sionary.  He  married  Evelyn  Claire,  daughter  of  Nace  Wittenberg  and  Maude  Weston,  his  wife,  on  24 
September  1936.  They  have  issue:  Corrine  Claire,  born  at  Lihue,  Kauai,  T.  H.,  19  August  1938,  and 
Robert  Arthur,  born  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  T.  H.,  6  February  1940. 

7.  Thomasarah  Victoria,  born  13  October  1914. 

8.  Elaine  Jessie,  born  22  August  1916. 


EDGAR22  TREVOR  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Edgar21,  Thomas20,  Thomas 19 

He  was  born  at  Abergavenny  16  April  1889.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  father,  and 
on  2  August  1911  at  East  Aurora,  New  York,  married  Maud  Euphemia,  daughter  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Stotts.  He  was  in  business  as  jeweler  and  engraver  at  East  Aurora,  New  York,  and  later 
moved  to  Celina,  Ohio,  where  he  and  his  youngest  daughter,  Carole,  were  drowned  in  their  car 
which  drove  over  a  wall  and  fell  into  North  Lake  on  Sunday,  5  June  1938.  Mrs.  Delafield  and  her 
daughter,  Dorothy,  were  rescued  from  the  sunken  car  and  revived.  Their  children  were: 

1.  Shirley  Elizabeth,  born  1  May  1912,  married - Glass  and  had  a  daughter  Shirley,  who 

was  drowned  with  her  grandfather  on  June  5  1938. 

2.  Wilfrid  Trevor,  born  16  September  1916. 

3.  David  Donald,  born  7  April  1920. 

4.  Dorothy  Winifrid,  born  13  November  1921. 

5.  Carole,  born  4  April  1932. 


ERNLE21  JOHN  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas20,  Thomas 19 

He  was  born  at  Abergavenny  16  March  1872,  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Died  in  Aber¬ 
gavenny  17  August  1934.  He  married  Mary  Jane  Williams  at  Trinity  Church,  Abergavenny,  25  July 
1895.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Charles  Ernie  Clifford,  baptized  at  Trinity  Church  and  died  Easter  day  1896. 

2.  Vida  Minnie  Grace,  who  died  28  October  1898,  buried  at  Llanwenarth  Citra,  near  Aber¬ 
gavenny. 

3.  Percy  Alfred,  born  at  Abergavenny  16  March  1897  and  baptized  at  Trinity  Church.  Married  22 
September  1928  at  Christ  Church  near  Caerleon  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  Enid  Mary,  daughter  of 
Arthur  Harold  Felton.  Issue  Lillian  Mary  born  at  Swansea  14  August  1935. 


JAMES14  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William12,  Thomas12,  Thomas11,  William10 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  26  December  1628  and  married  Elizabeth - some  time  be¬ 

fore  1653,  when  their  son  was  born.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Richard,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  2  January  1656.  She  married  William  Miles  at  Waddesdon 
7  April  1678. 

The  Commonwealth  Exchequer  Papers  (Bundle  148)  show  him  to  have  been  a  subcollector  of 
taxes  at  Waddesdon  in  1659-60.  He  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  25  October  1674.  His  widow,  Elizabeth, 
survived  him,  and  took  out  administration  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks  Administrations,  1674,  fol.  105) 
on  his  estate  in  the  same  year  under  which  she  rendered  account  for  £47  9s.  4d.  A  William  Delafield 
of  Waddesdon  was  party  to  the  administrator’s  bonds,  probably  either  the  brother  or  the  nephew 
of  the  deceased. 

An  Elizabeth  Delafield,  widow,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  29  April  1693.  This  may,  however, 
have  been  the  widow  of  William  Delafield,  the  parish  clerk,  or  of  John16  Delafield,  son  of  John15. 
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RICHARD16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  James™,  William™,  Thomas 12 

He  was  born  at  Waddesdon  23  September  1653.  Before  1679,  he  married  Sarah - ,  and  they 

had  six  children,  all  baptized  at  Waddesdon: 

1.  Sarah,  6  January  1680. 

2.  Elizabeth,  13  January  1681. 

3.  James,  1  December  1685.  This  was  probably  the  James  Delafield,  who,  according  to  the  Over¬ 
seers  Account  Books,  had  parish  relief  in  1719  and  for  some  years  later,  and  who  was  buried  there  27 
May  1724.  The  Widow  Delafield  buried  there  15  February  1730-31  was  doubtless  his  widow. 

4.  Richard,  7  September  1688,  and  buried  at  Waddesdon  25  October  following. 

5.  Mary,  29  January  1690. 

6.  John,  14  August  1692. 

Richard,  the  father,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  2  February  1695,  as  “Richard  Delafield,  wever.” 
His  wife,  Sarah,  had  died  before  him  and  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  4  July  1693. 

There  is  an  entry  in  the  Waddesdon  register  of  burials  under  date  of  25  August  1689:  “Richard 
a  young  son  of  Richard  Delafield.”  This  may  possibly  have  been  another  child  of  Richard  and 
Sarah,  whose  christening  is  not  noted  on  the  register. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  first  third  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  time  of  stability  after  the  “Wars  of  the  Roses.” 
Everyday  life  went  on  very  much  as  it  had  done  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Here  is  a  description 
of  a  room  of  the  period:  “There  is  an  interesting  room  in  existence  in  Wiltshire  where  the  stiles  and 
rails  are  a  rich  vermilion,  and  the  long  Tudor  panels  olive  coloured,  on  which  are  stencilled  a  darker 
green  early  sixteenth  century  design.  Such  rooms,  with  their  painted  walls  and  painted  furniture, 
with  their  rich  hangings  and  tapestries,  were  on  the  first  floor,  and  used  by  the  lord  and  lady  of  the 
house  as  their  private  apartments:  the  most  important  room  being  a  combination  of  dining  and  bed¬ 
room,  with  furniture  consisting  of  a  table  —  flanking  this  against  the  wall  a  long  bench,  with  back 
and  canopy,  termed  a  dossier,  that  could  be  used  as  a  day-bed  or  a  seat  for  meals,  capable  of  holding 
four  persons;  two  buffets,  very  similar  to  the  foreign  credences,  for  ornamental  vessels;  another  table 
on  which  were  laid  articles  connected  with  the  toilet;  a  standing  cupboard  or  hutch  used  as  a  wash- 
stand;  a  bed,  with  heavy  curtains  at  the  foot,  looped  up  during  the  day  into  the  form  of  a  long  bag; 
a  few  stools  and  a  prie-dieu  completed  the  room.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes,  on  which,  in 
the  houses  of  the  very  rich,  were  laid  small  Eastern  carpets.  Clothes  were  changed  and  kept  in  the 
Garderobe,  a  small  room  adjoining;  the  bath  was,  however,  taken  in  a  wooden  tub  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  in  which  probably  a  fire  burnt  all  the  year  round,  for  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  our  ancestors  slept  naked,  and  glass  in  the  windows  was  a  great  luxury.  .  .  .  The  chair 
originally  was  probably  only  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  owner,  and  carved  with  his  or  her  initial,  or 
some  emblem.  The  number  of  chairs  in  use  throughout  the  .  .  .  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  cannot  have  been  many;  settles,  benches,  stools,  and  tops  of  chests  were  the  most  ordinary  form 
of  seat,  and  the  occupation  of  a  chair  conferred  a  considerable  amount  of  authority  and  caste.” 

There  were  two  strong  social  influences  at  work  which  must  be  noticed.  The  first  was  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Renaissance  in  England.  Henry  VII  had  brought  from  Italy  Pietro  Torrigiano  to 
build  his  chapel  and  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  set  an  example  followed  in  architecture, 
furniture,  dress,  and  all  the  decorations  of  houses  throughout  England.  English  literature  revived  at 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Lord  Berners  and 
others.  The  great  artist  Hans  Holbein  was  attracted  to  that  brilliant  court,  and  his  pictures  have 
made  later  generations  so  familiar  with  the  dresses  of  the  period  that  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
them.  It  may  just  be  remarked  that  men  now  began  to  wear  short  breeches  called  trunk  hose  under 
their  tunics,  and  that  ladies  stiffened  both  bodices  and  skirts  with  buckram  or  slips  of  metal. 

The  other  influences  which  must  be  set  against  this  growing  magnificence  is  the  increase  of 
enclosures  and  the  consequent  complaints  of  the  poor.  The  enclosure  of  the  arable  land  was  on  the 
whole  beneficial,  for  cultivation  in  scattered  strips  was  wasteful  of  time,  labour  and  land,  but  the 
profits  of  sheep-farming  led  to  much  more  extensive  enclosures  of  both  pasture  and  common  land, 
by  which  the  poorer  tenants  were  robbed  of  their  grazing  rights,  while  agricultural  labourers  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  turning  of  arable  land  into  pasture.  Moreover,  the  lord  could  not  hitherto 
impose  his  will  on  the  tenant ;  their  rights  were  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  manor.  But  with  the 
increase  of  sheep-farming  the  tenants  were  no  longer  necessary  to  the  lord,  who  therefore  disregarded 
the  custom  and  demanded  higher  fines  for  every  renewal  of  a  lease.  If  the  tenant  could  pay,  it  was 
so  much  ready  money  into  the  lord’s  pocket.  If  he  could  not,  he  was  evicted  and  the  farm  was  thrown 
open  as  part  of  the  lord’s  sheep-pastures. 

Upon  society  in  this  state  there  burst  the  shattering  news  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
The  hold  of  the  Church  upon  England  had  weakened,  otherwise  Henry  VIII  could  never  have  ac¬ 
complished  his  version  of  the  Reformation,  but  nevertheless  the  destruction  of  such  an  important 
feature  in  the  life  of  the  nation  caused  a  tremendous  shock.  If  Henry  had  carried  out  his  first  inten¬ 
tion  of  annexing  the  whole  of  the  monastic  property  to  the  crown,  he  would  have  made  himself 
independent  of  parliamentary  taxation  and  established  his  despotism  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
On  the  other  hand  he  would  have  been  using  the  endowments  to  some  extent  in  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  the  original  donors,  for  the  monasteries  had  been  established  for  the  public  good. 
But  the  first  measure  of  dissolution  in  1536  provoked  a  rebellion  so  serious  that  the  King  dared  not 
carry  out  his  purpose.  The  country  gentlemen  knew  that  their  interests  were  bound  up  with  the 
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monasteries  in  a  hundred  ways.  Henry  could  only  weaken  their  attachment  to  such  convenient 
institutions  by  bribery.  He  made  large  grants  of  monastic  lands,  either  as  gifts  or  merely  nominal 
payment,  to  upper  classes,  who  entered  eagerly  into  the  scramble  for  property,  and  forgot  their 
scruples  about  robbing  the  Church.  It  was  only  the  poor  who  lost  all  benefit  in  the  monasteries  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  compensation. 

The  first  result  of  the  dissolution  was  the  establishment  of  the  Poor  Law.  Hitherto  the  relief 
of  the  poor  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  religious,  who  regarded  poverty  as  a  misfortune  and  its 
relief  as  a  virtue.  From  henceforward  we  find  the  legal  view  that  poverty  is  a  crime  only  less  heinous 
in  the  aged  and  impotent  than  in  the  able-bodied,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  punished. 

As  the  King  was  not  able  to  retain  all  the  spoil  of  the  monasteries  in  his  own  hands,  he  was 
soon  in  difficulties  again  for  money,  and  had  recourse  to  the  less  spectacular  measure  of  debasing  the 
coinage  in  1542.  During  the  middle  third  of  the  century  these  two  methods  of  raising  money  were 
carried  on  together.  The  Church  was  stripped  bare.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  might  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  monastic  system  was  out  of  date  and  corrupt,  but  there  was  no 
such  excuse  for  the  plundering  of  Edward  Vi’s  reign.  Church  plate,  the  chantries  which  were  free 
schools  and  chapels  of  ease  in  country  districts,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  almshouses  for  the  aged, 
social  gilds,  even  craft  gilds,  were  all  confiscated  or  robbed  by  the  government.  Meanwhile  the 
debasement  of  the  coinage  caused  prices  to  mount  rapidly.  In  his  first  sermon  before  Edward  VI 
in  1549  Bishop  Latimer  contrasted  the  lot  of  his  father  with  that  of  the  present  tenant  of  the  same 
farm:  “His  father  was  not  a  freeholder  but  farmed  land  at  a  rent  of  from  £3  to  £4;  from  which  he 
tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  His  wife  milked  thirty  kine;  he  had  walk  for  a  hundred 
sheep.  He  was  able  and  did  find  the  king  a  harness  with  himself  and  his  horse,  until  he  came  to 
the  place  of  muster  where  he  began  to  receive  the  king’s  wages;  this  of  course  was  a  rare  piece  of 
occasional  service.  He  could  give  his  daughters  at  their  marriage  £5  or  20  nobles  each.  He  sent  his 
son  to  school,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor;  and  all  this  he  did  of  the  same  farm;  where  he  that  now 
hath  it  payeth  £16  by  the  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his  prince  or  for  himself 
or  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor.” 

During  all  this  miserable  period  there  were  continual  revolts  against  the  government,  which  was 
able  to  hold  its  position  only  by  means  of  the  newly  invented  artillery  and  the  use  of  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries.  In  these  rebellions  political,  religious  and  economic  motives  were  blent  in  different  propor¬ 
tions,  but  all  three  were  always  present.  As  a  monument  of  three  years  of  destruction  and  unbridled 
waste  stand  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries,  magnificent  buildings  stripped  of  their  roofs  and  left  to 
rot  in  useless  decay. 

The  third  epoch  of  the  century  may  be  dated  from  1570.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Rising  of 
the  North  and  the  captivity  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  was  seen  to  be  firmly  settled  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  though  few  could  have  anticipated  that  her  reign  would  be  looked  back  upon 
as  the  most  brilliant  in  English  history.  It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  the  Reformation  had  been 
forced  upon  her  people  before  they  were  ready  for  it.  There  was  a  small  body  of  determined  Roman¬ 
ists,  a  still  smaller  body  of  determined  Protestants,  but  the  two  together  formed  only  a  fraction  of  the 
nation.  The  majority  had  no  clearly  defined  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  were  willing  to  accept  the 
compromise  which  Elizabeth  offered  them  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England. 

She  repaired  much  of  the  damage  done  by  the  Reformation,  refounded  schools  and  hospitals, 
granted  charters  to  the  trade  companies  which  replaced  the  craft  gilds,  and  enacted  a  poor  law  which 
was  harsh,  but  sane  and  practicable,  not  fantastically  brutal  like  those  of  Edward  VI.  Almost  the 
first  act  of  her  reign  was  the  reform  of  the  currency  in  1560,  which  stabilized  prices,  though  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  fall  back  to  their  old  level,  because  the  importation  of  silver  and  gold 
from  the  newly  discovered  lands  in  South  America  had  lowered  the  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  value  of  English  money,  which  had  previously  been  about  twelve  times  that  of  the  modern 
coinage,  had  fallen  by  now  to  about  eight  times  the  present  value.  The  revenues  of  the  state  suffered 
by  this  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  as  they  were  derived  from  fixed  payments,  which  could  not  be  in¬ 
creased  without  provoking  a  dangerous  amount  of  discontent.  But  instead  of  resorting  to  a  bare¬ 
faced  robbery  as  her  father  and  her  brother’s  ministers  had  done,  Elizabeth  endeavored  to  make  both 
ends  meet  by  economy,  and  though  she  has  been  greatly  derided  for  this  by  historians,  it  was  really 
both  a  more  honest  and  a  more  effective  method. 

The  bickering  war  with  Spain  drew  off  the  most  turbulent  spirits  among  the  upper  classes  at 
far  less  cost  to  the  government  than  the  campaigns  against  France  which  had  served  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  previous  century.  The  discovery  and  exploration  of  America  had  been  slowly  carried  on 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  At  first  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  sailors,  usually  financed  by  a 
city  or  a  trading  company,  but  now  voyages  to  the  New  World  became  fashionable  for  gentlemen 
and  consequently  we  hear  more  about  them. 
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The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  the  culmination  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  policy  of  the  Tudors.  They 
had  encouraged  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  England  and  they  had  carefully  fostered 
the  middle  class  which  at  once  balanced  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  held  the  poor  in 
check. 

Elizabethan  literature  is  the  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  leading  names  are  those  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Marlow  the  shoemaker’s  son,  William  Shakespeare  the  butcher’s  son  and  Ben  Jonson  the 
bricklayer.  The  great  dramas  which  are  still  read  and  acted  were  commercial  plays  which  were 
applauded  by  middle  class  playgoers,  while  the  court  plays  of  Lilly  and  the  intellectual  plays  of 
Daniel  are  alike  dead. 

As  part  of  the  policy  of  depressing  the  feudal  element  and  relying  upon  the  middle  classes,  the 
enforcement  of  new  statutes  was  imposed  not  upon  the  manor,  but  upon  the  newer  body  of  the  parish 
vestry.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  and  the  overseers  of  the  highways  took  up  the  work  which  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  monasteries.  These  officers  and  the  constable  were  appointed 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  but  they  worked  with  the  vestry,  which  was  composed  of  the  principal 
householders  of  the  parish,  the  lord’s  steward  and  the  parson.  The  vestry  had  the  power  of  levying 
a  rate,  the  church  rate,  for  necessary  parochial  expenses,  but  it  had  not  judicial  powers,  and  minor 
cases  were  still  tried  in  the  manor  court. 

The  evils  of  enclosure  for  sheep-farming  were  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent  by  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  agriculture.  It  was  illegal  to  export  corn  without  royal  license,  but  by  granting  leave 
for  export  widely  and  often  the  profits  of  tillage  became  as  great  as  those  of  sheep-farming,  and 
consequently  enclosures  and  depopulation  decreased.  In  spite  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money 
the  countryside  was  prosperous  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  frequently  remarked  that 
tenants  and  yeomen  lived  in  much  greater  comfort  than  in  earlier  times.  They  had  chimneys,  glass 
in  the  windows,  silver  on  the  dressers,  more  furniture,  feather  beds  and  bedsteads.  Their  houses 
were  generally  built  on  the  old  plan,  but  a  mansion  of  a  country  gentleman  had  altered  very  much 
in  appearance.  The  stables,  farmyard  and  other  offices  no  longer  abutted  on  the  house,  but  were 
removed  to  some  distance,  while  the  house  was  surrounded  by  carefully  planned  and  cultivated 
gardens.  It  was  built  over  cellars,  three  storeys  high,  without  the  break  of  the  single  storey  hall 
in  the  middle.  The  wings  were  often  arranged  round  a  quadrangle  or  to  form  the  shape  of  the  letter  E. 
The  open  beams  of  the  roof  were  now  covered  by  plaster  ceilings,  decorated  with  designs  in  plaster 
work.  Wide  wooden  staircases  with  many  landings  replaced  the  narrow  spiral  stone  stair.  There 
were  more  living  rooms,  an  additional  parlour  on  the  ground  floor,  the  long  gallery  above  it  for  dis¬ 
playing  pictures  and  furniture,  many  more  bedrooms,  and  attics  for  the  servants.  But  passages 
were  still  almost  unknown;  the  rooms  commonly  opened  out  of  each  other,  and  the  great  four-post 
beds,  completely  enclosed  by  hangings,  were  partly  for  privacy.  The  painting  of  walls  and  furniture 
now  fell  into  disuse.  The  furniture  was  inlaid  with  different  coloured  woods  in  designs  which  were 
thrown  up  by  the  wood  panelling  of  the  walls.  All  architecture,  both  stone  and  wood,  was  ornamented 
with  florid  Renaissance  designs. 

The  household  in  these  mansions  was  very  large.  Besides  great  families  of  children  and  numerous 
servants,  there  were  pensioners  and  poor  relations.  Many  domestic  industries  were  carried  on, 
brewing,  distilling,  spinning,  weaving  and  dressing  both  wool  and  flax,  besides  ordinary  farm  work. 
The  costume  of  the  day  is  familiar  to  our  minds.  Men  and  women  alike  wore  high,  plumed  hats, 
great  ruffs  and  close-fitting,  long  pointed  bodices.  The  women  had  their  skirts  distended  over  their 
hips  on  erections  of  steel  and  whale-bone  called  farthingales,  from  which  the  skirt  hung  straight 
to  the  ground,  open  in  front  to  show  the  embroidered  kirtle.  The  men  wore  very  full  short,  padded 
breeches  called  trunks  over  their  thighs,  trunk  hose  down  to  a  little  above  the  knee,  and  stockings. 
Heels  were  now  attached  to  the  shoes,  which  resembled  modern  shoes  in  shape. 

The  prosperity  of  the  upper  classes,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  poor.  Wages  had  risen,  but 
they  were  not  quite  double  what  they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  while  the  price  of 
wheat  was  three  times  as  much.  The  standard  of  living  of  wage-earners  must  have  fallen,  but  the 
wage-earning  class  was  then  comparatively  small;  most  workers  whether  in  town  or  country  had 
small  plots  of  land  to  cultivate  and  common  rights,  or  else  their  wives  and  children  carried  on 
domestic  industries  which  eked  out  their  wages.  In  spite  of  these  palliatives  the  gap  between  the 
classes  was  widening;  the  rich  were  becoming  richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  there  is  a  very  dark  side 
to  the  glories  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  most  diverse  opinions  have  been  expressed  about  the  state  of  society 
in  Elizabethan  England.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  the  golden  age  of  prosperity  and  devoted 
patriotism.  According  to  others  it  was  a  time  of  misery  and  corruption  in  every  rank  of  society. 
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Judgment  depends  upon  sympathy  with  the  government  policy.  In  earlier  ages  society  had  been  so 
chaotic  that  no  government  could  do  more  than  face  the  immediate  needs  of  the  situation;  now 
however  as  the  country  became  more  quiet  and  more  united  a  national  policy  emerged.  The  objects 
aimed  at  were  power  and  wealth.  The  happiness  and  life  of  individuals  counted  for  very  little. 
England  must  be  strong  enough  for  her  governors  to  take  what  they  pleased  of  the  just  revealed 
New  World.  To  those  who  sympathize  with  these  objects  there  is  something  splendid  even  in  the 
cruelty  and  unscrupulous  energy  with  which  they  were  pursued,  while  all  can  join  in  admiration 
for  the  mighty  literature  which  is  the  unsullied  glory  of  the  age. 
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DELAFIELD  OF  WADDESDON,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  JUNIOR  BRANCH 
OF  DESCENDANTS  OF  WILLIAM10  DELAFELD 

RICHARD11  DELAFELD,  son  of  William 10,  Richard 9 

The  will  of  his  father,  which  is  given  on  page  156,  shows  this  Richard  to  have  been  the  executor 
and  residuary  legatee. 

Richard  was  not  taxed  for  wages  in  1523  and  1524  though  his  brother  Thomas  was.  This  was 
probably  because  Thomas  was  then  already  married  and  had  his  own  home,  but  Richard  did  not 
marry  until  some  years  later,  probably  about  1530. 

The  Lay  Subsidies  (Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks,  36  Hen.  8,  78:  142;  37  Hen.  8,  78:  147;  1  Ed.  6,  78: 150) 
for  Bucks  give  some  information  about  him.  He  was  not  taxed  until  after  his  father’s  death,  the  first 
entry  being  for  a  tax  on  goods  in  Westcott,  in  1545.  The  next  year,  he  was  taxed  at  Ashendon  (Ash 
tree  hill)  for  goods  ten  shillings,  while  his  older  brother,  Thomas,  was  taxed  at  Westcott  for  lands 
three  shillings.  And  in  1547,  he  was  again  taxed  at  Ashendon  for  goods  ten  shillings  and  his  brother, 
Thomas,  at  Westcot  for  goods  three  shillings.  His  name  does  not  again  appear  on  these  tax  lists,  but 
his  widow,  Agnes,  was  taxed  ten  shillings  at  Ashendon  in  1551.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  was 
still  living  in  Westcot  in  1545,  and  that  he  removed  to  Ashendon  in  the  following  year. 

His  father’s  freehold  and  copyhold  lands  went  to  Thomas,  the  older  son,  who  naturally  returned 
to  Westcote  to  take  charge  of  them.  This  Thomas  had  been  living  at  xAshendon  since  1535  and  per¬ 
haps  for  some  years  before.  Probably  this  was  to  take  charge  of  a  leasehold  belonging  to  the  father, 
William.  Under  William’s  will  a  leasehold,  being  personal  property,  passed  under  the  residuary  clause 
to  his  son  Richard,  and  this  accounts  for  the  brothers  exchanging  places  after  their  father’s  death,  and 
also  for  Richard’s  wealth  in  goods.  This  leasehold  may  well  have  been  of  considerable  area,  and 
Richard  in  the  words  of  his  day  was  no  doubt  called  a  “fermer.”  Evidently  his  interests  at  Ashendon 
were  such  as  to  make  him  regard  it  as  his  home  for  in  his  will  he  asked  to  be  buried  there.  The  will 
also  shows  that  he  owned  freehold  and  copyhold  lands.  By  his  will  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  Wills, 
1546-50;  f.  179)  proved  March  1549,  he  gave  four  pounds  and  ten  sheep  to  each  of  his  children  “at 
their  age  of  sixteen  yeres  my  wife  to  have  the  custody  of  them  in  the  meantime.”  He  mentioned  the 
eldest  of  his  children  and  then  the  others,  but  did  not  name  them.  In  the  will,  his  wife  w^as  called 
Agnes.  His  brother,  “Thomas  Dallefelde,”  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  The  will  is  as  follows: 

“In  the  name  of  God  Amen  1548  24  day  of  January  I  Rieharde  Daleffeld  of  Ashendon  make  my  will  & 
testament  as  folowith  ffyrste  I  bequeith  my  soule  to  the  blessed  tryniti  &  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  ehurche 
yarde  of  Ashenden  aforesaid  Itm  I  gyve  to  every  one  of  my  chyldren  nowe  levinge  iiii11  x  sheipe  a  pece  at  their 
age  of  xvi  yeres  &  if  any  of  them  die  before  they  come  to  their  sayd  age  then  his  or  their  parte  that  doth  decesse 
to  be  devyded  equaly  amongst  the  over  lyvers  of  the  sayd  children  &  my  wiffe  to  haue  the  custodie  of  my 
children  &  their  sayd  stocks  till  they  come  to  their  said  age  &  yf  my  wiffe  fortune  to  marry  wl *  one  that  connot 
feynde  in  his  harte  to  ffaver  &  love  my  said  children  then  they  to  haue  thie  said  stocke  &  to  go  to  som  of  their  next 
Kynffolkis  &  frendis  as  they  shall  thinke  beste  &  I  bequeith  to  the  eldis  of  my  said  children  iii  of  my  best  brasse 
panes  &  to  the  other  of  my  youngest  children  iii  of  the  best  brasse  pottis  to  haue  them  after  the  Decesse  of  my 
wyffe  &  if  any  of  my  children  be  then  Ded  then  the  overlyvers  to  haue  them  amongst  them  equally  Itm  I 
gyue  to  my  said  children  vi  coffers  the  youngest  of  them  to  haue  the  choise  after  the  decesse  of  their  said  mother  1 
Itm  the  Rest  of  all  my  goodis  not  bequeithed  I  will  to  Agnes  my  wiffe  whome  I  make  my  executor  Itm  I  will 
that  Agnes  my  wiffe  haue  my  landis  bothe  copie  &  free  holde  duringe  her  lyffe  &  she  to  mayntayn  the  housinge 
in  sufficient  Reparacons  frome  tyme  to  tyme  during  her  lyffe  &  to  pay  all  quyt  rentis  &  chargis  yerly  goyng  owt 
of  the  same  &  so  sufficiently  repaired  to  leve  them  after  her  Decesse  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Richard  Daleffelde 
thes  beynge  Witness  Richard  Stokis  Thomas  Daleffeld  James  Howse  1  &  Rauffe  Palmere  3  cum  aliis.” 

Probatum  anno  dni  1549  xxviii0  mensis 
Marcii  commissaque  Administratione  bonorum 
execut’noiat. 

(Archdeaconry,  Bucks,  1546-50,  f.  179). 

1  Bequests  of  coffers  were  not  unusual,  for  they  were  a  common  article  of  furniture  in  which  were  kept  clothing,  money, 

linen,  documents,  etc.,  and  which  served  also  as  seats.  Richard  seems  to  have  had  a  number  of  them  and  may  have  had  one 

especially  for  each  of  his  children.  They  were  variously  valued  according  to  the  workmanship  and  material,  and  ordinarily 

might  be  worth  from  say  three  shillings  four  pence  to  ten  shillings.  A  fine  one  made  for  the  churchwardens  of  Wing  in  1538 

cost  twenty-one  shillings  ten  pence,  made  up  as  follows:  “for  bordys  x3 * * *,”  “for  glue  &  nayles  viid,“  “to  the  smyth  for  iryn  worke 

for  ye  coffer  iii8  viid,”  “for  makyng  of  ye  coffer  vii8  viiid.”  A  chest  in  the  rood  loft  at  Wing  was  sold  in  156C  for  thirteen  shillings 

and  four  pence. 


PEDIGREE  FOR  CHAPTER  VIII 

(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  V) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 

Richard11  Delafeld  =  Agnes  Plaisted 
1544-1549 


William12  =  Elizabeth  Bowden  John12  Thomas12 

1571-1589  -1587  1544-1567 


Nicholas12  =  Joan 
1560-1586  | 

A 


John13  = 

1589-1648 

=  Joan 

William13 

1589 

Nicholas13 

1577-1595 

1 

John14  = 

1591-1662 

=  Abigail  Godfree 

Hugh14 

See  Chap.  IX 

1 

William14 

See  Chap.  XIV 

1 

John15  = 

1619-1662 

1 

=  George16  = 

1641-1657 

=  Anne 

Edwin16  =  Anne  Dyntley 
1634-1719  | 

A 

1. 

David16  = 
1637-1670 

=  Sarah  Johnson 

A 


A 


Robert16  =  Mary  Wood 
1663-1739 

A 


David16 

1666-1733 


A 
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He  owned  lands,  for  he  expressly  devised  to  his  wife  for  life  “my  lands  both  copy  and  freehold.” 
Judging  from  his  will  he  was  a  wealthy  man  of  his  class  and  locality.  His  name  is  spelled  Richard 
“Daleffeld”  in  the  will,  but  always  “Dalafeld”  in  the  Lay  Subsidies. 

Unfortunately  the  early  registers  of  Ashendon  are  lost,  and  the  Waddesdon  register  of  baptisms 
begins  in  1541,  so  that  the  names  of  his  children  of  whom  according  to  his  will  there  were  six,  can  only 
be  learned  from  other  sources. 

One  of  these  appears  in  the  will  of  his  sister,  Alice,  who  named  “Nicholas  Dalafeild,  son  of 
Richard  Dalafeild.” 

The  rest  must  be  worked  out  by  a  process  of  elimination  and  circumstantial  evidence.  In  the  first 
place  the  wills,  lay  subsidies,  and  parish  registers  show  that  at  this  date  there  were  no  other  persons 
of  the  name  Delafeld  in  Bucks  or  the  surrounding  counties.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  that 
anyone  of  the  name,  after  1544,  must  be  either  sister,  wife,  son  or  daughter  of  Richard  or  Thomas. 
Fortunately  Thomas  left  a  will  in  which  he  named  each  child.  These  names  may  be  checked  off  with 
those  shown  in  the  baptisms  in  the  Waddesdon  register. 

There  were  only  five  of  these  before  1571 : 

1541,  Katheryn  Dalefeild,  17  March 

1544,  Thomas  Dalefeild,  23  August 

1544-5,  Thomas  Dalefeild,  16  January 

1547-8,  Katheryn  Dalifield  and  Margery  Dalifeild,  6  February 

1550,  James  Dalifield,  16  August. 

Thomas  named  a  son  Thomas  and  a  son  James  in  his  will.  It  seems  probable  that  the  last  Thomas 
baptized  was  his  son.  The  first  was,  therefore,  probably  a  son  of  Richard,  who  as  shown  was  then  still 
living  at  Westcot.  The  second,  Katheryn,  was  probably  also  a  child  of  Thomas,  for  Richard,  as  the 
Lay  Subsidies  show,  had  moved  to  Ashendon  before  1547.  This  is  doubtless  the  Katherine  who  was 
buried  at  Waddesdon,  11  April  1548.  And  her  death  before  that  of  her  father,  1555,  accounts  for  his 
not  naming  her  in  his  will,  and  Margery  certainly  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  for  she  is  named  in  his 
will.  Confirmatory  evidence  that  the  older  Katherine  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  is  found  in  the  will 
of  Richard  Stokes  of  Crendon  dated  1559. 1  He  made  Edward  Sanders  and  Katherine  Dalyfeld  his 
residuary  legatees  and  executors.  The  same  man  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  Richard  Delafield’s 
will  in  1549,  then  also  spelling  his  name  Richard  Stokes.  The  younger  Katherine,  had  she  lived,  could 
hardly  have  been  the  executrix,  for  she  would  then  have  been  only  twelve  years  old;  the  older  Kather¬ 
ine  was  then  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Crendon,  where  Richard  Stokes  lived,  was  some  distance  north¬ 
westerly  of  Westcote.  The  following  will  of  John  Plasted  is  particularly  interesting  for  it  mentions 
a  member  of  this  family: 

In  dei  nomine  Amen  in  ye  yere  of  or  Lorde  God  1543  &  ye  viiith  day  of  February  I  John  Plasted  of  Gret  Pollycot  in 
ye  parishe  of  Ashendon  in  ye  contie  of  Bucks  make  my  will  in  this  manner  Imprimis  I  bequeth  my  soole  to 
Almightie  God  to  or  lady  S  Marye  &  to  all  y°  holy  company  in  heven  &  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chirch 
yarde  of  Ashendon.  I  give  to  ye  high  altare  a  busshell  of  wheate  to  ye  rood  lyght  a  bushell  of  barley  &  to  ye 
Sacrament  light  a  bushell  of  barley.  I  give  to  Alys  &  Annys  my  sisters  either  of  them  a  yew  tegg  I  give 
to  John  Aleys  2  childe  Peter  Bonsers  3  childe  Richard  Brasers  childe  &  Richard  Aleys  childe  my  godchildren 
everyon  of  them  iiid  I  give  to  John  Dalyfelde  iiii  bushell  of  olde  wheate  to  be  paid  at  Whitsunteid  &  vi  bushell  of 
new  wheate  to  be  paid  at  Michael  masse  after  &  ii  qrt’  of  beanes  I  give  to  John  Sheparde  4 * * *  ii  lande  of  barley 

2  This  James  Ilowse  was  the  husband  of  Richard  Delafield's  niece,  Mary,  daughter  of  his  sister,  Alice  Playsted.  He  may 
well  have  been  of  the  same  family  as  William  Howse,  who  bought  Waynford’s  manor  in  Bierton  about  1553  and  held  it 
for  several  generations  (Victoria  History,  Bucks,  Vol.  II,  p.  322). 

3  The  chief  manor  house  and  demesne  of  Waddesdon  manor  were  sold  in  1547  to  this  Ralph  Palmer  and  remained  in  his 

family  for  three  generations.  These  Palmers  were  armigerous  (Victoria  History,  Bucks,  Vol.  IV,  p.  110). 

1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Richard  Stokes:  In  the  name  of  God  Amen  the  anno  dni  1559  I  Richard  Stokes  of 

Crendon  in  the  countie  of  Bucks  husbandman  being  syk  in  body  having  my  perfect  mynd  &  memory  Thus  I  make  my  last 

will  in  this  manner  following  fyrst  I  beqth  my  soule  to  Almightie  God  &  to  or  blessyd  lady  Sainte  Marye  etc  and  my  body  to 

be  buryd  in  the  churche  yard  of  Crendon  It’  I  geve  to  the  mother  churche  of  Lincoln  iid  It’  to  the  belles  iiii  bus  of  whete 

It’  to  burwell  hil  *  ii  bus  barley  It’  to  every  child  of  John  Symes  a  shepe  It’  to  Margery  Symes  a  stere  It’  to  Wm  Symes  a 

wener  It’  to  Joane  Howlat  a  shepe  It’  to  Richard  ffeild  a  shepe  It’  to  Joane  Yevens  a  browne  cowe  It’  every  godchilde 

iid  It’  toward  pax  ii8 * * ii  iiiid  f  It’  to  Agnes  Wilnot  a  grete  pott  &  a  grete  pan  It’  to  Joane  Rede  xiid  The  rest  of  my  goods  un- 
bequethed  I  geve  to  Edward  Sanders  and  Katherine  Dalyfeld  whom  I  make  my  lawfull  executores  I  will  Christo  Grenyng  & 
William  Types  to  be  my  overseers  to  see  this  my  laste  will  fullfilled  &  they  to  have  for  ther  paynes  vi8  viiid  Witness  hereof  Jo 
Burnham  Christop  Grenyng  Joane  Syms.  Jo  Read  J  wth  other  pr’  a°  1559  Cora  Judic’  pred’ 

(Archdeaconry  of  Bucks  Book  13-1556-60  folio  60). 

2  It  might  be  Abeys,  but  more  probably  Aleys.  3  Or  Bouser.  4  Shepde,  but  the  letters  are  mixed  up. 

*  Burwell  Hil.  The  “B”  and  “well”  and  “hil”  are  clear,  but  the  second  and  third  letters  are  doubtful,  but  probably 
“ir”  or  “ur.” 

f  Sic  and  quite  clear,  but  if  a  church  ornament  one  would  expect  it  to  occur  after  the  bequest  to  bells. 

j  This  name  is  doubtful,  but  as  Joane  Rede  occurs  above  ’tis  probably  Read. 
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&  a  lande  of  wheate  I  give  to  Franklen  Isabel  &  Raynold  my  servants  every  one  of  them  a  bushell  of  barley 
The  resedew  of  my  goods  not  bequethed  I  give  to  John  Plasted  my  soon  whom  I  make  sole  executor  witnesse 
unto  etc  Ric  Ale  pr  ste  Tho  Cooper  Pet  Boser  Ciu  multis  aliis 

Proved  at  Alisbury  April  (4th  April  1544) 

Inventory  xviiH  xis  vid 

(Archdeaconry,  Bucks,  1543-4,  f.  19). 

Agnes,  the  wife  of  Richard  Delafeld  of  Ashendon,  named  her  second  son  John.  This  is  the  John 
Dalyfeld,* 1  later  named  in  the  above  will.  The  only  son  and  executor,  John  Plasted,  junior,  also  left  a 
will  dated  1566  (Appendix)  in  which  he  made  a  legacy  to  “Thomas  Dollofeallde  to  be  delivered  to 
him  when  he  dothe  set  upp.”  This  Thomas  was  no  doubt  his  first  cousin,  the  son  of  Agnes,  baptised  at 
Waddesdon  August  23,  1544. 

Richard  provided  in  his  will  that  if  his  wife  married  again  his  children  might  each  have  their 
property  and  go  to  their  next  kynfolks  and  friends  as  they  should  think  best.  This,  or  their  mother’s 
death,  may  account  for  the  mentions  of  two  of  them  in  the  wills  of  others;  namely  Thomas  in  the  will 
of  his  cousin  John  Plasted,  and  Katherine  in  the  will  of  Richard  Stokes.  Not  improbably  the  three 
youngest,  John,  Thomas  and  Katherine,  had  gone  to  live  with  relatives  after  their  mother’s  death, 
which  probably  occurred  soon  after  1551.  The  three  older  ones,  William,  Nicholas  and  Joan,  no  doubt 
stayed  and  managed  the  property.  This  would  draw  the  brothers,  Nicholas  and  William,  very  close 
together  and  accounts  for  the  latter  naming  his  third  son  after  his  brother  rather  than  after  his  father 
who  had  died  while  they  were  still  children. 

The  Christian  name,  John,  which  became  so  prominent  in  later  generations,  seems  to  have  been 
reintroduced  into  the  family  at  this  time.  The  name  Nicholas  also  came  from  the  Plaisted  family, 
and  one  of  the  sons  of  Richard  was  no  doubt  named  after  Nicholas  Plaisted,  who  had  married  Alice 
Delafield  and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  near  relative  of  Agnes  Plaisted,  Richard’s  wife.  Thomas  was 
evidently  an  old  name  in  the  Delafield  family. 

A  William  Delifield  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  14  May  1588.  His  will  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks, 
filed  will  72),  dated  13  May  1589,  mentioned  his  freehold  lands  in  Westcote  field  and  copyhold  and 
freehold  elsewhere.  His  will  described  him  as  being  of  Waddesdon.  He  was  not  a  son  of  Thomas,  for 
he  is  not  named  in  his  will,  and  the  sons  of  Thomas  are  described  as  being  of  Westcote  in  Waddesdon. 
His  will  named  children:  Joan,  John,  William,  Nicholas  and  Agnes.  Of  these  Agnes  and  Nicholas  were 
entered  as  baptized  at  Waddesdon.  The  baptisms  of  the  others  do  not  appear.  The  names  of  these 
children  almost  repeat  those  of  Richard,  and  one  was  called  Agnes,  probably  after  Richard’s  wife  who 
was  the  mother  of  William.  No  doubt  this  William,  though  he  inherited  his  fathers  freehold  lands  in 
Waddesdon,  remained  at  Ashendon  after  his  father’s  and  mother’s  deaths  until  about  or  a  little  after 
1563,  when  he  got  a  messuage  and  copyhold  lands  in  Waddesdon  and  he  and  his  brother  John  and 
sister  Katherine  moved  to  Waddesdon,  all  being  buried  there.  The  transcripts  of  the  Ashendon 
register  exist  for  the  year  1593  and  from  1600  on,  yet  none  of  them  name  any  person  of  the  name 
Delafield.  All  must  have  removed  from  that  parish  before  that  time.  That  William  was  not  a  son  of 
Thomas  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  Thomas  adopted  the  policy  of  leaving  his  property  to 
Richard,  his  oldest  son,  from  whom  it  passed,  in  default  of  an  heir,  to  Thomas,  his  next  brother. 
James,  who  was  still  younger,  was  left  out;  and,  as  usual  in  such  case,  vanished  from  Waddesdon  and 
Bucks  altogether.  Had  William  been  one  of  these  younger  sons,  he  would  have  fared  no  better  than 
James. 

The  foregoing  facts,  establish  that  the  children  of  Richard  were: 

1.  William,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  Nicholas,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

3.  Joan,  who  married  John  Gorney  at  Waddesdon  on  November  29,  1561. 

4.  John,  born  after  1534  and  before  1541,  buried  at  Waddesdon,  11  May  1587. 

5.  Katherine,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  17  March  1541.  Buried  there  2  January  1577. 

6.  Thomas,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  23  August  1544,  named  in  the  will  of  John  Playsted,  dated 
1567  and  not  mentioned  thereafter.  He  may  have  moved  to  Southwark  or  elsewhere  in  or  near  London 
and  may  have  been  the  father  of  Richard,  Thomas  and  Ann  mentioned  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  most  of  the  Christian  names  that  had  been  favorites  for  many  generations 


It  is  not  improbable  that  this  Richard  Stokes  was  a  near  relative  of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  William  Delafield,  perhaps  her 
brother.  He  was  a  Churchwarden  at  Waddesdon  in  1528  (Bishop’s  Visitations)  and  was  living  at  Westcote  and  taxed  there  in 
1524  on  40  shillings  in  goods  (Lay  Subsidies  78:  96,  16  Henry  VIII). 

1  This  John  Delafield  may  well  have  been  named  after  John  Plasted.  He  was  buried  at  Waddesdon,  11  May,  1587.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  wife  and  he  probably  did  not  marry. 
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in  this  family  here  in  use  in  one  household,  namely  Richard,  William,  Nicholas,  John,  Thomas  and 
Katherine. 

While  the  brother  Thomas  was  enrolled  under  Ashendon  as  an  archer  in  the  Muster  lists  of  1535, 
Richard  did  not  appear  in  these  lists,  which  are  missing  for  Westcote. 


NICHOLAS12  DALAFELD,  son  of  Richard11,  William 10,  Richard 9 

He  was  first  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  aunt  Alice  Playsted  made  in  1560,  already  quoted,  in 
which  she  devised  her  lands  to  him  in  case  her  three  grandchildren  died  without  issue.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  named  after  her  husband  Nicholas  Plaisted.  It  seems  probable  that  Nicholas  was  then  still 
living  in  Ashendon.  These  lands  doubtless  descended  to  him,  for  Henry  Maynborow,  his  aunt’s  last 
surviving  grandson,  died  in  1568  without  issue  (British  Museum  Add.  Mss.  47361  —  286a).  Thomas 
Glover  the  Vicar  of  Elsfeld,  Oxon,  whither  Nicholas  moved,  made  him  his  residuary  legatee  and 
executor  in  his  will  of  which  an  abstract  follows : 

The  ixtli  of  Oct.,  1582,  I  Sir  Thomas  Glover,  Vicar  of  Ellesfeld  in  the  county  of  Oxon,  being  sick  in  body, 
do  make  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  following :  I  bequeath  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Chauncell  of 
Ellesfeld.  I  give  unto  the  church  of  Ellesfeld  iiis.  iiid.  I  give  unto  everie  howseholder  that  hath  not  any  land 
12d.  I  give  unto  John  Dey,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  iiis.  iiiid.  I  give  unto  John  Deve  the  younger  12d.  I  give  unto 
Thomas  Sergent  12d.  All  the  residewe  of  my  goods  I  give  unto  Nicholas  Dalafeld,  whom  I  make  the  whole  and 
sole  executor  of  this  my  last  will,  and  I  make  myne  overseers  John  Deye  and  William  Sergeant. 

Witnesses:  William  Morgan,  the  writer,  Richard  Walker,  Thomas  Heines.  Proved  2  Nov.,  1582,  by  the  executor 
named.  Inventory  £7  8s.  lOd. 

Nicholas  did  not  long  survive  and  died  in  1586  as  shown  by  the  following  bond  given  by  his  widow 
as  administratrix: 

Arch:  Oxford  \  Bond  dated  19  Oct.,  1586.  Entered  into  by  Joane  Dalafeld,  late  wife  and  administratrix  of  the 
Is.  fee  paid  /  goods,  etc.,  of  Nicholas  Delafeld  late  of  Elsfeld  deceased.  ...  If  therefore  the  said  Dorothy 
faithfully  and  truly  administer  the  same,  and  bring  up  the  children  of  the  said  Nicholas  during  their  minority 
with  sufficient  meate,  drinke,  and  apparell  meete  and  convenient  for  them  and  their  estate,  and  pay  to  each 
of  them  such  portion  of  the  said  goods  as  shall  remain  in  her  hands  at  such  times  as  shall  be  appointed,  then 
this  obligation  shall  be  void  and  of  none  effect.  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prsence  of  Giles  Turvile  and  Thomas 
Hopkins. 

This  bond  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  her  name  was  Joan  or  Dorothy.  She  was,  as  it  were,  by  it 
appointed  guardian  of  the  property  of  the  younger  children  during  their  minorities.  She  was  perhaps 
not  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Glover,  for  he  did  not  name  her  in  his  will. 

The  John  Dalifeld  who  received  his  B.A.  from  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in  February,  1578,  was 
almost  certainly  one  of  his  children.  His  father,  Nicholas,  was  not  over  sixteen  in  1549,  but  was  born 
some  years  before  that  date,  about  1535-37;  and  John,  probably  his  oldest  son,  was  born  say 
about  1558.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Nicholas’  first  wife  was  the  only  child  of  Thomas 
Glover,  the  vicar,  and  the  facts  of  his  grandfather’s  profession  and  that  Elsfeld  is  but  three  miles 
from  Oxford  would  make  it  quite  probable  that  a  son  of  Nicholas  would  be  a  University  student. 
What  became  of  this  John  Delafeld  is  not  known.  He  probably  died  before  his  father,  and  the  “Grace 
Dollofeilde”  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Annis  Blaby  of  Elsfeld,  widow,  dated  8  October  1605  (Arch. 
Oxon  Series  II,  Vol.  I,  1603-10,  fol.  147)  was  perhaps  his  widow. 

Nicholas  or  his  children  may  have  disposed  of  the  lands  in  Waddesdon,  that  had  come  to  them 
under  the  will  of  his  aunt,  Alice  Plaisted,  for  there  is  no  further  mention  of  them  there. 


WILLIAM12  DELAFEILD,  son  of  Richard11,  William 10,  Richard 9 

In  the  statement  of  facts  on  a  preceding  page  much  that  is  known  about  this  William  has  already 
been  told,  such  as  his  removal  to  Waddesdon,  probably  about  1563,  or  a  few  years  after,  and  the 
names  of  his  children.  Of  these  Agnes  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  24  August  1571  and  Nicholas,  the 
youngest  son,  on  24  October  1577. 

He  acquired  copyhold  lands,  a  messuage  and  eight  or  nine  acres  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
John  Compton  of  Waddesdon,  in  the  Manor  of  Green  End  in  Waddesdon  in  1562,  apparently  re¬ 
ceiving  them  by  purchase  from  the  lord  of  the  manor.1  It  is  estimated  that  it  may  have  cost  him 

1  The  Court  Roll  entry  of  this  grant  is  translated  from  the  Latin  as  follows: 

Add.  Ch.  47359,  Membr.  2,  British  Museum 
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seven  or  eight  pounds  in  all  to  acquire  these  lands.  The  four  pounds  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father, 
with  such  moneys  as  he  had  accumulated  and  perhaps  something  brought  by  his  wife,  were  no 
doubt  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  purchase  was  probably  made  about  the  time  his  brother  Nicholas  moved  from  Ashendon. 

These  were  no  doubt  the  same  messuage  and  lands  described  in  the  following  extract,  translated 
from  the  Latin,  from  the  Rolls  of  the  same  Manor,  dated  June  1,  1579: 

Add.  Ch.  47359,  Membr.  1,  British  Museum 


Waddesdon 

Court  Baron  of  Thomas  Thorneton,  clerk,  Rector  of  the  Third  Portion  of  the  Church  of  Waddes¬ 
don  aforesaid,  held  there  on  the  first  day  of  June  in  the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Lady  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Queen  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

Essoins 

Agnes  Mowentegue  essoined  by  John  Mowentegue. 

Homage2 
John  Mowentigue 
John  Hobourne  sworn. 

William  Dalafyld 


Edward  Warden  1 
Richard  Lewenes3  J  sworr1. 

And  to  this  Court  comes  William  Delafyld,  and  acknowledges  that  he  holds  of  the  Lord  of  this 
manor  by  copy  of  Court  (roll)  a  messuage  and  nine  acres  of  land  with  their  appurtenances  in 
Waddesdon,  whereof  half  an  acre  of  land  lieth  in  the  field  called  Gosborne  Fyld,  “upon”  a  furlong 
called  Frydayes  Furlong,  between  the  land  of  the  Rector  of  the  First  Portion,  in  the  occupation  of 
Thomas  Bradley,  on  the  south  side,  and  the  land  of  the  Lord,  in  the  occupation  of  Laurence  Edwards 
on  the  north  side;  one  acre  of  land  upon  a  furlong  called  Nether  Bottome,  between  the  land  of  William 
Palmer,  in  the  occupation  of  Nicholas  Brokes  on  the  south  side,  and  the  land  of  the  Lord  in  the 

occupation  of - Longe,  widow,  on  the  north;  one  acre  of  land  on  Obandlond,  between  the  land 

of  the  Rector  of  the  Second  Portion,  in  the  occupation  of  William  Rose  4,  on  the  south,  and  the  land 
of  William  Palmer  in  the  occupation  of  Robert  Symonds  on  the  north;  one  half  acre  of  land  “upon” 
Gullat  (Gvllat)  Furlong,  between  the  land  of  William  Palmer  on  the  east  and  the  land  of  the  Rector 


The  First  Court  of  George  Chapmen,  Clerk,  Rector  of  the  portion  of  the  Church  of  Waddesdon  called  le  grene  end  there 
held  the  21st  day  of  April  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  the  Grace  of  God  Queen  of  England  France  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith  &c’  (1562) 

Homage  there 

John  Latham,  John  Browne,  Edward  Warden  &  Richard  Lewen,  sworn,  &c. 

(No  Delafield  &c.  named) 

On  the  same  skin,  another  court  of  the  same  lord,  held  8  Nov.,  5  Eliz.,  contained  the  following  &c 

Homage  there 

William  Palmer,  gent.,  John  Latham,  James  Doncombe,  gent.,  John  Browne,  Edward  Warden  &  Itichd  Lewen. 

The  Lord’s  Grant 

To  this  Court  comes  William  Dalafeld  and  takes  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  Lord's  hands  a  messuage,  (and)  8  acres  of  land 
with  appurtenances  in  Woddesdon  aforesaid,  late  of  John  Compton  of  Woddesdon  aforesaid,  —  to  whom  the  Lord  by  his 
Steward  granted  seisin  thereof,  to  have  &  to  hold  to  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  the  Lord  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  Manor,  paying  therefor  to  the  Lord  yearly  6  shillings  &  8  pence,  &  other  rents,  customs  &  services 
heretofore  due  and  of  right  accustomed  therefor,  and  a  heriot  when  it  shall  fall  due;  and  he  gives  to  the  lord  by  way  of  fine 
as  hath  been  agreed  between  them.  And  he  did*  1  fealty  to  the  lord  and  was  admitted  tenant  thereof  &c. 

In  the  margin  to  the  above  is:  Rent  6“  8d  hariot  (not  specified) 

1  Tenses  are  often  mixed. 

2  Nathaniel  J.  Hone  in  his  book  The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records  at  pages  62-63  states:  “As  the  manor  settled  down — 
the  free  tenantry  became  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  manorial  system.  It  became  a  legal  maxim  that,  without  at 
least  two  free  men  as  suitors,  the  Court  Baron  could  not  be  held,  and  the  manor  lapsed.  The  freeholders  —  were  called  the 
homagers  and  sat  with  the  lord  or  his  representative,  the  steward,  in  the  Manorial  Court,  virtually  as  judges.”  And  at  page  22: 
“In  all  manors  there  was  also  a  Customary  Court,  to  which  the  customary  tenants,  or,  as  they  came  to  be  called  later,  the 
copyholders,  owed  suit,  and  in  which  matters  affecting  their  interests  were  duly  disposed  of;  but  in  practice  these  several 
jurisdictions  were  amalgamated,  and  breaches  of  the  King’s  peace  and  matters  concerning  the  internal  economy  of  the 
manor  were  dealt  with  at  the  same  court  by  the  appropriate  Homage  or  Jury.”  Such  an  homage  or  jury  might  sometimes 
be  made  up  entirely  of  copyholders  or  neifs. 

3  The  Richard  Lawen  or  Lewenes  named  in  these  court  rolls  entries  was  probably  the  Richard  Lwins  one  of  the  over¬ 
seers  appointed  by  the  will  of  William  Dalafeld.  The  William  Palm,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  adjoining  land  owner  was  doubt¬ 
less  William  Palmer. 

4  He  was  doubtless  a  near  relative  of  Thomas  Rose  and  Robert  Rose  his  son,  both  of  Waddesdon,  who  bought  Grenville’s 
manor  in  1558-71.  This  was  a  small  manor  in  Haddenham.  These  Roses  became  armigerous  (Victoria  Hist,  of  Bucks,  Vol. 
II,  p.  284). 
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copyhold  land.  How  William  acquired  his  freehold  property  is  not  certainly  known.  All  or  part  of  it 
was  inherited  from  his  father  Richard  who  mentioned  in  his  will  “my  landis  bothe  copie  &  free  holde.” 
But  the  freehold  in  Waddesdon  may  have  belonged  to  his  brother  Nicholas  Dalafeld  and  may  have 
been  bought  from  him  or  from  his  heirs  after  his  death  in  1586,  or  perhaps  on  failure  of  his  heirs, 
passed  to  William  Dalafeld  as  the  oldest  surviving  brother  of  Nicholas. 

What  little  more  is  known  about  him  is  mostly  contained  in  his  will  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

“In  the  name  of  god  Amen  An°  Dni  1589  I  William  Dalifield  in  the  parish  of  Waddesden  beinge  of  good  and 
perfect  remembraunce  praysed  by  god  doe  make  &  ordayne  this  my  last  will  &  testament  in  man'  &  forme  fol¬ 
lowing  ffirst  I  bequeth  my  soule  to  almightie  god  and  my  bodye  to  be  buryed  at  the  discretion  of  my  executours 
It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  my  eldest  child  my  house  by  surrender  the  surrender  to  be  deliuered  at  the  next  court  daye 
after  my  departure  It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  my  eldest  sonne  of  my  body  lawfully  begotten  all  my  free  lande  in 
Westcot  feild  It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  my  wyfe  halfe  my  copie  holde  &  halfe  my  free  lande  to  be  halfe  with  my  sonne 
during  her  widowe  state  It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  eldest  dawghter  Jone  Dalifeild  one  lande  of  beanes  at  the  discretion 
of  my  ouerseers  And  I  doe  geve  vnto  her  a  lambe  the  greatest  brasse  potte  iij  platters  &  ij  sassers  It’  I  doe  geve 
vnto  my  youngest  dawghter  Annis  Dalifeild  one  lande  of  beanes  to  be  guen  at  the  discretion  of  my  ouerseers 
And  I  doe  geve  vnto  here  a  lambe  the  second  brasse  pott  iij  platters  &  too  sassers  And  I  doe  geve  vnto  eche  of 
my  dawghters  ij  payre  of  sheetes  It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  my  sonne  William  Dalifeild  ij  teges1  *  y°  best  brasse  panne 
&  a  bushell  of  weate  It’  I  doe  make  &  ordayne  my  whole  executours  of  this  my  last  will  &  testament  Elizabeth 
my  wyfe  &  Johne  my  sonne  and  I  doe  geve  vnto  them  all  my  goods  not  geven  nor  bequeathed  in  consideration 
to  keepe  my  youngest  sonne  Nicholas  Dalifeild  as  longe  as  Nicholas  liueth  It’  I  doe  make  my  ouerseers  of  this 
my  last  Will  &  testament  to  see  the  same  faithfully  performed  Thomas  Daliefild  John  Mountigewe  Richard 
Lwins  Made  the  thirtene  daye  of  Maye  In  the  xxxj  yeare  of  our  Soueraigne  Ladie  Queen  Elizabeth.”  Proved 
9  April  1589  by  the  executors  named  in  the  will  (Archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  Filed  Will). 

The  Thomas  Dalifeild  named  as  an  overseer  may  have  been  the  testator’s  brother,  who  may  have 
remained  at  Ashendon.  The  other  two  brothers  of  William,  John  and  Nicholas,  were  both  dead.  His 
oldest  cousin,  Richard,  was  also  dead,  and  his  cousins,  Thomas  and  James,  were  the  only  two  adult 
men  of  his  generation  of  the  family  then  at  Waddesdon.  James  had  disappeared  and  had  no  children 
baptized  at  Waddesdon  nor  is  he  buried  there;  he  left  no  will  in  Bucks  or  any  neighboring  county. 

Nicholas,  seems  from  his  father’s  will,  to  have  been  in  poor  health  and  his  burial  is  entered  at 
Waddesdon  on  February  20,  1595.  He  was  then  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon 
on  October  24,  1577. 

What  became  of  the  daughters,  Joan  and  Agnes,  is  not  known;  they  were  not  buried  at  Waddes¬ 
don.  Agnes  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  August  24,  1571. 

This  then  leaves  the  sons  John  and  William.  The  line  of  John  follows.  William  disappeared  al¬ 
together. 

Elizabeth,  the  widow,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  July  6,  1608.  She  survived  her  husband 
twenty  years,  he  having  been  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  14th  of  May  1588.  Elizabeth  was,  not 
improbably,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bowden  of  Ashendon  (Appendix  87). 

As  appears  hereafter,  his  oldest  son,  John,  was  born  in  1563  or  before.  It  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  William  was  born  about  1534-36  and  certainly  before  1541  when  his  sister  Katherine 
was  baptized. 

Events  in  England  in  the  Times  of  Richard11  Delafield  and  William12  Delafield — 1549-1589 

William10  Delafield  died  in  1544,  and  for  the  sake  of  completeness  the  historical  notes  have  been 
carried  on  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  in  1547.  His  son,  Richard11,  died  in  1549,  and  as  his  inde¬ 
pendent  career  is  so  short,  the  notes  on  the  history  of  England  during  his  life-time  may  conveniently 
be  combined  with  those  on  his  son  William12. 

Foreign  affairs.  At  the  very  beginning  of  Edward  Vi’s  reign,  his  uncle,  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
now  created  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Protector  of  England,  intervened  in  Scotland  where  a  religious 
war  was  raging  between  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  reforming  party.  Somerset’s  object  was  to  unite 
the  crowns  by  marrying  Mary,  the  child  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  Edward  the  child  King  of  England, 
but  though  he  plundered  and  burnt  the  borders  his  expedition  was  without  result,  and  Mary  was 
sent  to  France  for  education  and  husband.  The  war  with  Scotland  led  to  a  war  with  France  which 
lasted  till  1550  without  any  decisive  incident,  as  England  was  in  no  position  to  take  part  in  foreign 
affairs  for  the  rest  of  Edward’s  reign. 

Queen  Mary  wished  to  bring  England  back  from  isolation  into  the  general  community  of  Europe 


1  A  tege,  tegg,  or  tag  was  a  yearling  sheep. 
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copyhold  land.  How  William  acquired  his  freehold  property  is  not  certainly  known.  All  or  part  of  it 
was  inherited  from  his  father  Richard  who  mentioned  in  his  will  “my  landis  bothe  copie  &  free  holde.” 
But  the  freehold  in  Waddesdon  may  have  belonged  to  his  brother  Nicholas  Dalafeld  and  may  have 
been  bought  from  him  or  from  his  heirs  after  his  death  in  1586,  or  perhaps  on  failure  of  his  heirs, 
passed  to  William  Dalafeld  as  the  oldest  surviving  brother  of  Nicholas. 

What  little  more  is  known  about  him  is  mostly  contained  in  his  will  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

“In  the  name  of  god  Amen  An°  Dili  1589  I  William  Dalifield  in  the  parish  of  Waddesden  beinge  of  good  and 
perfect  remembraunce  praysed  by  god  doe  make  &  ordayne  this  my  last  will  &  testament  in  man'  &  forme  fol¬ 
lowing  ffirst  I  bequeth  my  soule  to  almightie  god  and  my  bodye  to  be  buryed  at  the  discretion  of  my  executours 
It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  my  eldest  child  my  house  by  surrender  the  surrender  to  be  deliuered  at  the  next  court  daye 
after  my  departure  It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  my  eldest  sonne  of  my  body  lawfully  begotten  all  my  free  lande  in 
Westcot  feild  It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  my  wyfe  halfe  my  copie  holde  &  halfe  my  free  lande  to  be  halfe  with  my  sonne 
during  her  widowe  state  It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  eldest  dawghter  Jone  Dalifeild  one  lande  of  beanes  at  the  discretion 
of  my  ouerseers  And  I  doe  geve  vnto  her  a  lambe  the  greatest  brasse  potte  iij  platters  &  ij  sassers  It’  I  doe  geve 
vnto  my  youngest  dawghter  Annis  Dalifeild  one  lande  of  beanes  to  be  guen  at  the  discretion  of  my  ouerseers 
And  I  doe  geve  vnto  here  a  lambe  the  second  brasse  pott  iij  platters  &  too  sassers  And  I  doe  geve  vnto  eche  of 
my  dawghters  ij  payre  of  sheetes  It’  I  doe  geve  vnto  my  sonne  William  Dalifeild  ij  teges1  &  ye  best  brasse  panne 
&  a  bushell  of  weate  It’  I  doe  make  &  ordayne  my  whole  executours  of  this  my  last  will  &  testament  Elizabeth 
my  wyfe  &  Johne  my  sonne  and  I  doe  geve  vnto  them  all  my  goods  not  geven  nor  bequeathed  in  consideration 
to  keepe  my  youngest  sonne  Nicholas  Dalifeild  as  longe  as  Nicholas  liueth  It’  I  doe  make  my  ouerseers  of  this 
my  last  Will  &  testament  to  see  the  same  faithfully  performed  Thomas  Daliefild  John  Mountigewe  Richard 
Lwins  Made  the  thirtene  daye  of  Maye  In  the  xxxj  yeare  of  our  Soueraigne  Ladie  Queen  Elizabeth.”  Proved 
9  April  1589  by  the  executors  named  in  the  will  (Archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  Filed  Will). 

The  Thomas  Dalifeild  named  as  an  overseer  may  have  been  the  testator’s  brother,  who  may  have 
remained  at  Ashendon.  The  other  two  brothers  of  William,  John  and  Nicholas,  were  both  dead.  His 
oldest  cousin,  Richard,  was  also  dead,  and  his  cousins,  Thomas  and  James,  were  the  only  two  adult 
men  of  his  generation  of  the  family  then  at  Waddesdon.  James  had  disappeared  and  had  no  children 
baptized  at  Waddesdon  nor  is  he  buried  there;  he  left  no  will  in  Bucks  or  any  neighboring  county. 

Nicholas,  seems  from  his  father’s  will,  to  have  been  in  poor  health  and  his  burial  is  entered  at 
Waddesdon  on  February  20,  1595.  He  was  then  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon 
on  October  24,  1577. 

What  became  of  the  daughters,  Joan  and  Agnes,  is  not  known;  they  were  not  buried  at  Waddes¬ 
don.  Agnes  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  August  24,  1571. 

This  then  leaves  the  sons  John  and  William.  The  line  of  John  follows.  William  disappeared  al¬ 
together. 

Elizabeth,  the  widow,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  July  6,  1608.  She  survived  her  husband 
twenty  years,  he  having  been  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  the  14th  of  May  1588.  Elizabeth  was,  not 
improbably,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bowden  of  Ashendon  (Appendix  87). 

As  appears  hereafter,  his  oldest  son,  John,  was  born  in  1563  or  before.  It  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  William  was  born  about  1534-36  and  certainly  before  1541  when  his  sister  Katherine 
was  baptized. 

Events  in  England  in  the  Times  of  Richard11  Delafield  and  William12  Delafield — 1549-1589 

William10  Delafield  died  in  1544,  and  for  the  sake  of  completeness  the  historical  notes  have  been 
carried  on  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  in  1547.  His  son,  Richard11,  died  in  1549,  and  as  his  inde¬ 
pendent  career  is  so  short,  the  notes  on  the  history  of  England  during  his  life-time  may  conveniently 
be  combined  with  those  on  his  son  William12. 

Foreign  affairs.  At  the  very  beginning  of  Edward  Vi’s  reign,  his  uncle,  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
now  created  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Protector  of  England,  intervened  in  Scotland  where  a  religious 
war  was  raging  between  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  reforming  party.  Somerset’s  object  was  to  unite 
the  crowns  by  marrying  Mary,  the  child  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  Edward  the  child  King  of  England, 
but  though  he  plundered  and  burnt  the  borders  his  expedition  was  without  result,  and  Mary  was 
sent  to  France  for  education  and  husband.  The  war  with  Scotland  led  to  a  war  with  France  which 
lasted  till  1550  without  any  decisive  incident,  as  England  was  in  no  position  to  take  part  in  foreign 
affairs  for  the  rest  of  Edward’s  reign. 

Queen  Mary  wished  to  bring  England  back  from  isolation  into  the  general  community  of  Europe 
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by  returning  to  the  Roman  Church  and  by  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  but  the  feeling  of  na¬ 
tionalism  was  now  strong  in  England.  The  Spanish  marriage  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  France  in 
1557  to  please  Philip,  with  the  result  that  England  lost  Calais  and  Guines.  In  consequence  the 
policy  of  foreign  alliance  became  for  the  time  extremely  unpopular. 

Elizabeth  was  able  to  make  use  of  this  feeling  to  free  herself  from  Spain,  though  at  the  beginning 
of  her  reign  Philip  expected  to  retain  his  hold  on  England,  and  even  to  marry  Elizabeth  herself.  She 
made  peace  in  1559  with  France,  which  had  become  more  dangerous  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Elizabeth’s  Catholic  heiress,  to  the  Dauphin  Francis.  Elizabeth  endeavored  to  neutralize  this 
danger  by  supporting  the  Scotch  Protestants  against  whom  the  Queen  Regent  was  employing  French 
troops.  In  1560  peace  was  made  at  Edinburgh,  the  French  acknowledging  Elizabeth’s  right  to  the 
throne  of  England  and  evacuating  Scotland.  The  Queen  Regent  had  died  before  the  signing  of  the 
treaty.  Mary  did  not  return  from  France  until  the  following  year,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
the  Scottish  Protestants  took  advantage  of  the  interregnum  to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government. 

In  1562  civil  war  broke  out  in  France  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  (Huguenots).  Elizabeth 
gave  some  help  to  the  Huguenots,  but  made  peace  with  the  French  government  in  1564.  Mary’s 
reign  in  Scotland  ended  in  the  revolt  of  her  nobles  against  her  and  her  flight  to  England  in  1568;  the 
plots  and  difficulties  to  which  her  imprisonment  gave  rise  are  part  of  the  domestic  history  of  the  time. 

In  1566  was  the  first  rising  against  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  which  was  crushed  by  Alva  in  1569. 
In  1568-70  there  was  another  religious  war  in  France,  from  which  three  parties  emerged,  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  party  who  were  fanatical  Catholics,  and  the  King  and  Queen  Mother 
Catherine  de  Medici,  who  were  at  this  time  more  afraid  of  the  power  of  Guise  than  of  the  Huguenots. 
In  1570  Elizabeth  opened  negotiations  for  her  own  marriage  with  a  French  prince,  in  order  to  have 
an  ally  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  victorious  Alva,  but  she  had  no  serious  intention  of  entering  into 
the  marriage,  which  was  much  disliked  in  England.  In  1572  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  flared  up 
again.  In  France  Catherine  de  Medici  invited  the  Huguenot  leaders  to  Paris  to  witness  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  Margaret,  to  the  Huguenot  King  of  Navarre,  and  then  gave  orders  that  they  and 
their  followers  should  be  murdered  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Consequently  civil  war 
broke  out  again. 

These  continual  wars  on  the  continent  kept  England  safe  for  a  time.  When  the  resistance  of  the 
Netherlands  seemed  to  be  almost  overcome  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1581,  Elizabeth  renewed  the 
project  of  a  French  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  but  it  was  not  to  France  but  to  her  own 
subjects  that  she  looked  for  protection  as  the  danger  of  a  Spanish  invasion  increased.  The  story  of 
the  Armada  is  told  below. 

Home  affairs.  The  full  force  of  the  great  social  changes  of  Henry  VIII’s  reign  was  felt  after  his 
death.  He  had  debased  the  coinage.  He  had  turned  hundreds  out  of  their  employment  on  church 
property.  He  had  flooded  the  market  with  the  land  and  valuables  of  the  monasteries.  Prices  rose 
and  the  whole  economic  position  of  the  country  was  shaken.  Henry  had  appointed  a  council  of 
regency  for  his  son’s  minority,  upon  which  the  two  parties  of  religious  change  and  of  conservatism 
were  equally  represented,  but  naturally  such  a  body  did  not  last  long.  The  reforming  party  gained 
ascendancy  and  declared  Edward  Vi’s  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  formerly  Earl  of  Hertford  and  now 
Duke  of  Somerset,  to  be  Protector  until  the  King  came  of  age.  He  maintained  his  position  only  for 
two  years.  His  own  brother.  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudely,  was  executed  for  plotting  against  him,  and  in 
1549  two  rebellions  broke  out,  one  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  on  behalf  of  the  old  religion,  the  other 
in  Norfolk  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Ket  against  social  grievances.  The  Norfolk  rebellion,  which 
was  the  more  serious,  was  suppressed  with  great  cruelty  by  foreign  mercenaries  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  then  dispossessed  Somerset,  imprisoned  him,  and  became  Protector 
under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Although  of  no  religion,  he  took  sides  with  the  reformers, 
offended  the  Princess  Mary  by  prohibiting  mass  in  her  houses,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  a  Protes¬ 
tant  succession  by  advising  the  young  King  to  make  a  will  excluding  his  sisters  and  naming  as  his 
heir  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  granddaughter  of  Henry  VIII’s  younger  sister,  Mary  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
In  1552  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  executed.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  married  to  Northumberland’s 
son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  on  Edward’s  death  in  1553  she  was  proclaimed  Queen.  But  North¬ 
umberland  was  greatly  detested.  Mary  declared  herself  Queen  and  a  large  army  rallied  in  support  of 
her  claim.  Northumberland  was  captured  and  executed,  and  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  without 
further  opposition. 

Mary  was  a  devout  Catholic  who  was  determined  to  restore  the  Church  of  Rome  in  England.  In 
support  of  her  policy  she  wished  to  marry  her  cousin,  Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The 
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rumor  of  the  foreign  marriage  aroused  much  discontent,  and  in  1553  there  was  a  Protestant  rising 
under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  younger,  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane.  It  was  suppressed  and  Jane,  her  father, 
her  husband  and  Wyatt  were  all  executed.  In  1554  Philip  came  to  England  and  married  Mary:  the 
country  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Cardinal  Pole.  The  old  religion  was  re-established 
and  the  acts  against  the  heretics  re-enacted.  But  the  gentlemen  would  not  give  up  Church  lands,  and 
the  reconciliation  was  only  effected  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  not  be  required  to  do  so. 
Mary’s  health  was  weak  and  her  marriage  proved  unhappy.  The  restoration  of  the  old  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  was  at  first  popular,  but  its  connection  with  the  hated  foreign  marriage  and  the  severe  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Protestants  produced  a  reaction.  Mary  died  childless  in  1558,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  half- 
sister,  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  had  all  her  life  been  a  cautious  and  non-committal  Protestant.  She  was  resolved  to  be 
independent  of  the  Pope,  but  she  wished  to  make  as  little  alteration  in  the  religion  of  the  country  as 
was  compatible  with  this  object.  By  act  of  Parliament  she  assumed  the  title  of  “Supreme  Governor 
of  the  Realm  as  well  in  all  Spiritual  and  Ecclesiastical  Things  as  Temporal.”  One  bishop  was  ready  to 
accept  the  new  order  of  things  and  crown  the  Queen.  Thus  the  Apostolic  Succession  was  preserved. 

The  early  issues  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  were  occupied  by  the  religious  settlement,  and  also  by  her 
rivalry  with  her  beautiful  cousin  and  heir,  Mary  Stuart  Queen  of  Scotland.  In  1560  Mary  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  matrimonial  disasters  fled  to  England  and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  In  1569  there  was  a  rising  in  her  favor,  the  Rising  of  the  North,  led  by  the  Earls  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Westmorland,  with  the  object  of  deposing  Elizabeth,  crowning  Mary,  and  restoring  the 
old  religion.  The  movement  was  threatening,  but  Elizabeth  was  strong  enough  to  suppress  it. 

By  strict  economy  she  managed  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  currency  and  to  avoid  the  need  to 
summon  parliament  from  1566  to  1571,  the  critical  years  of  the  religious  settlement.  The  Pope  had 
by  this  time  given  up  the  hope  of  retaining  England  in  the  Roman  Church  by  peaceful  means.  In 
April,  1570,  he  excommunicated  Elizabeth  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  her. 
In  1571  Parliament  met  and  replied  to  the  Pope’s  bull  by  an  act  declaring  that  all  who  brought  papal 
bulls  into  the  country  or  were  converted  to  the  Church  of  Rome  should  suffer  the  penalties  of  treason. 
The  Queen’s  popularity  was  increased  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  her  life,  the  Ridolfi  plot,  for 
suspected  complicity  in  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  executed  in  1572. 

The  expansion  of  England  on  the  sea  had  now  begun,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the 
returning  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  1572  Francis  Drake  sailed  to  Panama,  and  saw  the  Pacific 
across  the  Isthmus.  In  1577-80  he  circumnavigated  the  world.  England’s  growth  of  sea  power  was 
very  necessary  to  her  safety,  for  the  Counter-Reformation  was  now  at  work  on  the  continent,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  determined  to  recover  England  for  the  Pope  with  the  help  of  Philip  of  Spain.  Eliza¬ 
beth  replied  to  their  efforts  by  more  stringent  laws  against  recusancy.  The  executions  of  Catholics  in 
her  reign  were  as  cruel  as  those  of  Protestants  under  her  sister,  Mary,  but  they  were  spread  over  a 
greater  length  of  time.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  was  the  main  safeguard  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  though  it  was  to  Elizabeth’s  interest  to  help  the  Dutch,  she  would  do  so  only  meagrely  and 
grudgingly,  as  she  detested  the  idea  of  subjects  rebelling  against  their  King.  In  1583  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  Philip’s  general  in  the  Netherlands,  recovered  part  of  the  coast,  and  there  was  a  plan  for  an 
invasion  of  England  which  came  to  nothing.  In  1584  the  heroic  William  of  Orange  was  assassinated, 
and  the  danger  to  England  increased.  This  aroused  strong  national  feeling  and  in  1584-85  “the 
Association”  was  formed  of  all  Englishmen  willing  to  defend  Elizabeth  and  the  Protestant  religion 
to  the  death.  In  1585  Parma  captured  Antwerp;  a  number  of  young  English  Catholics  under  the 
leadership  of  Anthony  Babington  and  a  Jesuit  named  Ballard  made  a  plot  to  murder  Elizabeth  and 
set  Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne,  sure  of  support  from  Philip.  The  plot  was  discovered  in  1586  and  the 
ringleaders  executed.  Mary  was  accused  of  complicity  in  it,  and  though  the  evidence  against  her  was 
weak  she  was  executed  in  1587.  Her  death  was  a  great  advantage  to  Elizabeth,  as  Mary’s  young  son, 
James  King  of  Scotland,  was  educated  as  a  Protestant,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk 
were  also  Protestants.  Thus  there  was  no  immediate  Catholic  heir  for  whom  to  plot.  Philip  claimed 
the  throne  of  England,  but  even  the  most  ardent  Catholics  could  not  expect  much  support  for  him. 
Philip  himself  was  now  more  eager  for  the  invasion  of  England,  as  while  Mary  was  alive  he  had  looked 
coldly  on  her  French  connection.  In  1587  he  prepared  a  fleet,  which  was  damaged  and  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  English  expedition  under  Drake  before  it  could  sail.  In  1588  the  great  fleet  sailed  at  last, 
and  the  attempt  at  invasion  which  had  been  threatened  for  seventeen  years  was  now  a  reality. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  rallied  to  defend  England  from  the  Spaniards,  who  had  gained  a 
terrible  reputation  in  the  Netherlands.  Partly  by  the  skillful  maneuvering  of  the  English  fleet  and 
partly  by  bad  weather  the  Spaniards  were  prevented  from  cooperating  with  Parma,  who  awaited 
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them  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  The  chance  of  a  successful  invasion  was  thus  lost,  and  the  Armada, 
driven  off  by  the  English  fleet,  was  destroyed  in  a  week  of  severe  storms.  The  victory  settled  the 
struggle  between  England  and  the  Papacy  for  the  next  hundred  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  England  was  never  seriously  threatened  by  a  foreign  invasion. 

Religion.  The  religious  changes  of  the  period  may  be  traced  in  the  wills  of  the  Delafields.  The 
elder  William10  in  1544  shows  unequivocal  devotion  to  the  old  religion:  “I  bequeath  my  soul  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  to  our  Lady  St.  Mary  and  all  the  Saints  in  heaven  .  .  .  Item  I  will  that  there  be  an 
honest  priest  hired  to  sing  a  trentel  for  my  soul,  my  father  and  mother  souls  and  all  my  friends  souls. 
Item  I  give  to  buy  a  mass  book  6s.  8d.”  Richard11  Delafield’s  will  in  1548  opens  with  the  non-com¬ 
mittal  formula:  “I  bequeath  my  soul  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,”  and  contains  no  religious  bequests. 
William12  Delafield  in  1589  has  the  usual  Protestant  opening:  “I  bequeath  my  soul  to  Almighty  God.” 

The  grant  of  monastic  lands  to  the  laity  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Reformation  permanent  in 
England.  The  governing  class  would  never  go  back  for  fear  of  having  to  give  up  what  they  held. 
The  government  in  Edward  Vi’s  reign  was  far  too  needy  and  greedy  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  All  the 
remaining  plunder  was  collected  from  the  Church.  Cranmer,  however,  who  was  deeply  learned  in  the 
early  fathers,  was  not  prepared  to  make  all  the  doctrinal  changes  demanded  by  the  advanced  re¬ 
formers,  who  would  acknowledge  no  authority  but  the  Bible.  He  preserved  a  certain  continuity  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  1549  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
English,  prepared  by  Cranmer,  was  issued  by  the  authority  of  Parliament;  it  is  known  as  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  After  Somerset’s  fall,  Warwick,  later  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
pushed  the  religious  reforms  still  further.  Foreign  preachers  of  the  school  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  were 
allowed  to  preach  in  England.  John  Knox  for  a  short  while  in  1553  held  the  church  of  Amersham  in 
Buckinghamshire.  In  1552  Parliament  authorised  the  issue  of  a  revised  version  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  in  which  through  the  influence  of  the  Calvinists  the  breach 
with  the  old  doctrines  is  much  more  decidedly  marked.  In  1553  the  Forty  Two  Articles  of  the  Faith 
were  issued  by  the  King’s  authority  as  a  standard  of  the  Church’s  belief,  after  the  precedent  of  Henry 
VIII’s  Ten  Articles.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  was  on  the  whole  little  persecution  in  Edward’s  reign. 
Some  prominent  Catholics,  such  as  Stephen  Gardiner,  were  imprisoned,  and  a  few  religious  extremists, 
who  were  regarded  as  atheists,  were  burnt,  but  there  was  a  cessation  of  violence,  not  from  any  belief 
in  toleration,  but  because  neither  party  was  strong  enough  to  carry  its  belief  in  force  to  the  logical 
conclusion. 

When  Mary  resolved  to  reconcile  her  kingdom  to  Rome,  she  was  confronted  by  the  question  of 
the  Church  lands,  and  was  obliged  to  undertake  that  they  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  lay 
owners,  though  she  restored  the  monastic  lands  held  by  the  crown  to  the  Church.  For  a  while  religion 
in  England  was  re-established  on  the  old  basis,  and  was  not  subject  to  continual  alterations.  The 
statute  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  repealed  under  Edward,  was  re-enacted  in  1554.  It  is  rather  curi¬ 
ous  that  the  burnings  of  Mary’s  reign  should  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  Probably  it  is  to  a  great  degree  owing  to  their  having  been  written  up  in  a  blood-curdling 
and  effective  fashion  by  John  Foxe  in  his  “Book  of  Martyrs.”  This  book  has  been  subjected  to  violent 
criticism,  especially  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  popularity.  For  once  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  outplayed  at  its  own  game,  the  appeal  to  the  emotions.  The  high  rank  of  some  of  the 
victims  also  made  a  deep  impression.  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer  suffered  in  1555,  Archbishop  Cran¬ 
mer  in  1556. 

Elizabeth  on  her  accession  in  1558  made  no  change  so  sweeping  as  those  which  had  opened  the  last 
two  reigns.  The  title  conferred  on  her  by  Parliament  in  1559  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  same 
year  an  amalgamation  of  the  First  and  Second  Prayer  Books  of  Edward  VI  was  prepared  by  a  council 
of  divines  and  pronounced  by  Parliament  to  be  the  only  legal  form  of  worship.  Mary’s  bishops  re¬ 
signed  with  one  exception,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  moderate  Protestants.  It  was  now  that  the 
struggle  began  between  the  conservative  reformers,  who  wished  to  have  preserved  the  continuity  of 
the  church  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  extreme  reformers,  especially  those  who  had  fled  to  Switzerland 
during  Mary’s  persecution  and  now  returned  enthusiastic  for  the  church  of  Calvin  at  Geneva.  The 
struggle  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians,  as  the  two  parties  were  called  from  the 
titles  of  their  church  officials,  increased  in  bitterness  and  importance  throughout  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

In  1563  ended  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  great  assembly  which  purified  the  Church  of  Rome  from 
the  gross  scandals  which  had  shocked  the  early  Protestants.  Rome  had  now  recovered  from  the  first 
onslaught  of  reform,  and  began  to  gain  ground  in  Europe.  This  movement  is  known  as  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  and  its  chief  agents  were  the  Jesuits.  The  Catholic  plots  against  Elizabeth  and  plans 
for  the  invasion  have  been  treated  as  political  rather  than  religious  history.  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
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1569,  during  the  Rising  of  the  North,  the  rebels  celebrated  mass  in  certain  parish  churches  and  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  for  the  last  time,  as  it  proved. 

Meanwhile  in  England  the  Protestant  opposition  to  the  newly  established  church  grew  stronger. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  content  to  accept  bishops,  but  desired  a  great  simplification 
of  the  forms  of  worship.  Their  demands  for  “purity  of  worship”  caused  them  to  be  called  Puritans. 
Elizabeth  was  herself  conservative  in  religion,  apart  from  her  supremacy,  and  disliked  puritan  ideas. 
But  as  the  Puritans  were  her  chief  support  against  the  Pope  and  Philip,  she  was  obliged  to  temporise 
with  them.  She  had  a  great  dread  of  religious  fervor,  and  did  her  best  to  prevent  preaching  or  prayer 
meetings,  and  to  limit  the  clergy  to  the  duty  of  reciting  the  authorized  service,  which  all  their 
parishoners  were  forced  to  attend  under  penalty  of  fines  and  imprisonment. 


JOHN18  DELAFELD,  son  of  William w,  Richard a,  William10 

His  father  by  his  will,  dated  1589,  gave  to  John  his  lands  in  Westcot  field  and  also  his  copy  and 
free  land  elsewhere.  The  next  mention  of  him  was  on  the  5th  of  May,  1605,  when  his  son  William 
Dalafield  was  baptised  at  Waddesdon.  In  1606  he  was  mentioned  in  the  description  of  a  deed  (deeds 
relating  to  Waddesdon  in  the  British  Museum;  deed  between  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  and  George 
Croke  and  others;  see  also  deeds  and  documents  of  Lord  Rothschild)  as  being  owner  of  lands  at 
Waddesdon,  his  name  being  spelled  John  Dallafild.  On  the  23rd  day  of  December,  1632,  appeared 
in  the  parish  register  of  Waddesdon  the  entry  amongst  burials  “Joan  wife  of  John  Delafield  the  elder 
of  Wadesden.”  This  and  the  mention  of  her  in  the  court  roll  of  1630  are  the  only  known  mentions  of 
his  wife. 

In  a  Chancery  Deposition  335;  3,  at  Thame,  Oxon,  19  October  1641  (Croke  vs.  Browne)  one  of 
the  deponents  is  John  Dallavell  of  Waddesdon,  Bucks,  yeoman,  aged  78.  This  was  no  doubt  the  same 
John,  and  it  establishes  the  date  of  his  birth  about  1563,  before  his  father  moved  from  Ashendon  to 
Waddesdon. 

In  1623  he  appeared  on  the  homage  of  the  Court  of  the  Manor  of  Green  End  in  Waddesdon 
(Waddesdon  Manor  Rolls,  British  Museum  Mss.  Library  47,359).  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1621, 
Nicholas  Aley  of  Waddesdon,  weaver,  made  a  will  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks  Wills  Book  32,  fol.  131) 
in  which  he  named  amongst  others  his  grandchildren,  children  of  Richard,  son  of  Thomas  Delafield, 
and  made  John  Delafield  one  of  the  overseers.  In  the  same  year  the  will  (Idem,  fol.  144)  of  Thomas 
Googe  of  Westcott  in  Waddesdon  was  witnessed  by  John  Dallafeeld.  John  Orme  of  Waddesdon, 
carpenter,  by  his  will  (Idem)  dated  14  December  1621  named  as  one  of  the  overseers  “my  neighbor 
John  Dallafeeld.”  The  will  of  John  Hodges  of  Waddesdon,  parish  clerk,  dated  August,  1625,  named 
“John  Dallafeilde  the  elder”  one  of  the  overseers  (Idem,  Book  33,  fol.  290).  On  July  3,  1633  as  John 
Dalafeilde  he  witnessed  the  will  of  William  Oram  of  Waddesdon,  laborer  (Idem,  Book  38,  fol.  74). 

In  1630  he  granted  by  surrender  in  the  Lord’s  Court  to  his  son,  William,  five  acres  out  of  the  copy- 
hold  in  the  Manor  of  Green  End  in  Waddesdon,  and  in  1648  by  Fine  he  conveyed  to  this  same  son  his 
four  acres  of  freehold  in  Westcote  field.  It  seems  strange  that  he  did  this,  but  his  oldest  son,  John,  still 
would  inherit  the  remaining  five  acres  of  copyhold  and  the  house  and  the  seventeen  or  more  acres  of 
freehold  in  Waddesdon.  Hugh  Delafield,  the  second  son,  was  probably  dead  before  1648,  leaving  a 
widow  who  was  buried  in  1655  in  Waddesdon.  Hugh  and  his  family  doubtless  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  Dinton. 

This  John  left  no  will,  and,  unfortunately,  the  Waddesdon  parish  register  entries  of  baptisms  do 
not  give  the  names  of  parents  until  after  1601.  One  of  John’s  children  was  baptized  after  that  date, 
namely  “William  son  of  John  Dalafield,”  5th  of  May  1605. 

That  he  had  older  children  is  shown  by  the  conveyance  of  his  freehold  lands  at  Waddesdon  by 
Fine  and  Recovery  made  by  him  to  his  son,  William,  in  1648.  In  the  deed  (Feet  of  Fines  for  Bucks 
for  Easter  24,  Charles  I,  here  reproduced),  William  was  called  the  “youngest  son.”  So  also  in  the 
Court  Roll  showing  the  transfer  of  five  acres  to  William  he  was  called  “one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the 
said  John  Delafield.”  1  John  must,  therefore,  have  had  older  sons.  In  the  same  instrument  John,  the 


1  A  translation  of  the  Court  Roll  entry  of  this  surrender  is  as  follows : 

Add.  Ch.  47359,  Meinbr.  7,  British  Museum 
Waddesden,  upon  “le  greene  end.” 

Court  Baron  of  Michael  Reade,  cler,  master  of  Arts,  for  his  manor  there  of  the  third  portion  of  the  Rectory  of  the  parish 
church  of  Waddesden  aforesaid  called  le  greene  end  aforesaid,  held  there  the  12th  day  of  July  6  Charles  I  (1630)  by  Cut(h)- 
bert  Raynolds,  esq.,  then  steward  of  the  said  manor  by  patent. 

(First  proclamation  in  full) 
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father  of  William,  was  called  “the  elder.”  This  indicates  that  he  had  a  son  John.  The  parish  register 
shows  the  baptisms  during  this  period  as  follows : 

“  1584-5,  Richard  Dalifield,  21  February 
1587,  Anne  Dalifield,  27  September 
1591,  John  Dalifield,  5  August 
1593,  James  Dalifield,  28  October 
1594-5,  Hugh  Dalifield,  1  March 
1598,  Elizabeth  Dalifield,  19  November 
1601,  Anne  Dalifield,  26  July” 

The  will  of  Thomas  Daloefeld  of  Westcot,  dated  4th  of  May,  1599,  mentions  among  his  minor 
children,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  Richard  and  James.  This  leaves  John,  Hugh  and  Anne.  As  there  was  no 
other  Delafield  who  might  have  had  children  at  this  time,  it  is  evident  that  these  were  the  children  of 
John  and  Joan,  his  wife. 

There  is  no  record  of  his  burial  at  Waddesdon  and  presumably  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he 
left  no  will.  It  seems  to  have  then  been  the  custom  to  make  wills  at  a  time  when  the  testator  felt  the 
end  approaching.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  left  no  will  because  he  had  no  property,  for  a  few 
years  later,  his  oldest  son,  John,  and  wife,  Abigail,  disposed  of  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  in 
cash,  a  very  considerable  sum  for  those  days.  John  must,  therefore,  have  died  suddenly  at  a  time 
when  he  was  away  from  home.  He  could  hardly  have  been  a  soldier  at  so  advanced  an  age. 

That  this  John  was  living  in  1632  is  proven  not  only  by  the  burial  entry  of  Joan,  which  calls  her 
his  “wife”  not  his  “widow,”  but  also  by  the  entry  of  the  burial  of  one  of  his  grandsons,  which  reads 
“Edwin  son  of  John  Delafield  the  younger”  15  September  1632.  He  was  still  alive  in  1648,  for  it  was 
in  that  year  that  he  made  the  deed  to  his  “youngest  son”  William.  He  was  dead  in  1652  for  in  that 
year  his  oldest  son,  John,  had  seizin  as  his  heir  of  his  copyhold  lands  in  the  Manor  of  Green  End  in 
Waddesdon.1 


John  Dallafeild,  John  Hibbert,  William  Oram,  John  Mountague,  John  Moores,  are  sworn  and  they  present  as  follows: 

To  this  Court  came  John  Dallafeild,  one  of  the  Customary  tenants  of  this  Manor,  and  in  full  Court  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  etc.,  by  the  hands  of  his  Steward  there,  a  parcel  of  a  close  in  Waddesdon  aforesaid,  lying  by  the  Highway 
(viam  Regiam)  being  11  perches  in  length,  and  three  perches  and  four  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  said  parcel,  from  “le  pale” 
there  at  the  south  end,  to  the  post  next  to  that  called  “the  gate  poste”  and  at  the  north  end  to  a  certain  tree  called  “the 
little  ashe,”  growing  upon  the  land  of  John  Hibbert  adjoining  the  said  close.  And  eight  half-acres  of  arable  land,  being  in 
the  Common  Fields  of  Waddesdon  aforesaid,  whereof  one  (half-acre)  lieth  in  a  certain  place  there  called  Fridayes  Furlonge, 
between  the  land  of  Thomas  Bradlye  on  the  south  side,  and  the  land  of  Edward  Edwards  on  the  north;  another  (half-acre) 
lying  in  a  place  there  called  Owbandland,  between  the  land  of  Master  Wilkinson  on  the  south  side,  and  the  land  of  John 
Dallafeild  aforesaid  on  the  north;  another  lying  in  a  place  there  called  Gullate  Furlonge,  between  the  land  of  Edward  Hey- 
borne  on  the  east  side,  and  the  land  of  John  Mountagewe  on  the  west;  another  in  a  place  called  Longbeanehill  between  the 
land  of  Averissy  wood  (sic)  on  the  south  side,  and  the  land  of  Edward  Heyborne  aforesaid  on  the  north;  another  lying  in  a 
place  there  called  Middle  Furlonge,  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Smith  on  the  south  (sic) ;  another  lying  in  a  certain  place 
called  Severidge  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Triplett  on  the  north  side,  and  the  land  of  Thomas  Egleton  on  the  south; 
another  lying  in  a  place  called  “le  grene  end  furlonge,”  between  the  land  of  John  Dallafeild  aforesaid  on  the  east  side,  and 
the  land  of  John  Oviatts  on  the  west;  and  one  other  lying  in  a  place  there  called  “le  meade  furlonge”  between  the  land  of 
John  Spencer  on  the  north,  and  the  land  of  John  Dallafeild  aforesaid  on  the  south. 

To  the  use  and  behoof  of  William  Dallafeild  (one)  of  the  younger  sons  of  John  Dallafeild  (W.  D.  iuniox  filiox  p’d’  Johs  D.* *) 
and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  to  whom  the  Lord  of  the  manor  aforesaid,  by  the  hands  of  his  Steward,  gave  and  granted 
seisin  thereof  by  the  rod.  To  have  and  hold  to  himself  and  his  heirs  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  of  the  said  Manor,  by  a  yearly 
rent  of  20  pence  and  other  services  and  customs  owed  therefore  and  of  right  accustomed. 

And  he  gave  to  the  lord  by  way  of  fine  for  his  entry  thereon  3  shillings  and  4  pences;  and  for  a  heriot,  by  the  Lord’s  favor 
5s.,  and  did  fealty  to  the  Lord,  And  was  admitted  tenant  thereof,  etc. 

At  this  Court  the  Lord  of  the  said  manor,  at  the  humble  petition  of  the  said  W  (torn  away)  granted  to  the  said  William 
licence  to  let  the  premises  at  farm  to  (torn  away)  his  father,  and  to  Joan  Dallafeild  his  wife  for  the  term  (torn  away)  (if  they) 
so  long  live,  or  if  either  of  them  so  long  live,  and  (he  pays  a  fine,  but  all  is  torn  away  except  the  words  “inde  hend’”  =  to 
have). 

*  The  genitive  unius  is  omitted. 

1  A  translation  from  the  Latin  of  this  Court  Roll  entry  of  the  grant  of  seizin  is  as  follows: 

Add.  Roll  47363,  285K,  British  Museum 

The  Manor  of  the  third  Porcon  of  the  Rectorie  of  Wadsden  in  the  Countie  of  Buck. 

A  Court  Baron  of  John  Gunter  Gentl’  Lord  of  the  said  Manor  holden  within  the  Mannor  aforesaid  By  Thimothie  Box 
Gentl’  Steward  of  the  said  Manor  on  a  Thursday  that  is  to  say  the  Fourteenth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  six  hundred  fiftie  &  Two. 

Essoines:  Ralph  Mountague  is  essoyned  by  John  Mountague 

The  Homage  of  the  Lord  sworne 

John  Mountague  William  Dallifeild  William  Miles  in  right  of  his  wife  and  Edward  Darrell. 

The  homage  of  the  Lord  aforesaid  being  Sworne  and  charged  of  and  upon  certain  Articles  touching  the  Court  Baron  come 
and  by  the  aforesaid  John  Mountague  the  first  Juror  present  and  say  that  John  Dallefeild  one  of  the  Customarie  Tenants  of 
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There  is  frequent  mention  of  him  in  the  Lay  Subsidies  and  other  tax  rolls,  first  in  1641,  where  he 
appears  paying  a  poll  tax  (Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks  no.  244,  mem.  4)  with  his  son  John,  Abigail,  his 
son’s  wife,  and  George,  one  of  their  sons;  then  in  1645,  1646  and  1647,  without  his  relatives,  in  the 
returns  of  tax  collectors  appointed  under  the  Commonwealth  (Commonwealth  Exchequer  Papers, 
Bundles  148,  149  and  150)  as  John  Dalaffeild  and  John  Dallafield.  In  1647  there  was  another  poll 
tax  and  the  same  list  of  names  appears  as  in  the  tax  of  1641,  except  that  the  name  of  John  Delafield, 
the  younger,  is  erroneously  written  “Joan.” 

Evidently  men  lived  to  an  old  age  in  those  days,  for  this  John  was  about  eighty-nine  or  ninety 
years  old  when  he  died.  His  son,  John,  lived  to  be  seventy-one,  and  his  grandson,  Edwin,  attained 
the  age  of  eighty-five. 

JOHN14  DALAFEILD,  son  of  John13,  William 13 ,  Richard 11 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  5  August  1591;  he  married  Abigail  Godfree  at  the  same  place 
16  April  1617.  He  died  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  In  his  will  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  1662, 
Filed  Will  no.  60),  dated  9  February  1662  and  proved  12  May  following,  he  called  himself  “yeoman  of 
Waddesdon,”  made  nominal  gifts  of  twelve  pence  each  to  his  children,  John,  Edwin,  David,  Abigail 
and  Margaret,  and  gave  ten  shillings  to  the  poor  of  Waddesdon;  the  bulk  of  his  property  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  wife,  Abigail.  The  overseers  were  John  Montague,  Jr.,  and  William  Ally,  and  the 
witnesses  William  Delafeild  and  Humfrey  Bolland.  A  copy  of  this  will  is  here  reproduced.  It  was 
drawn  and  written  by  his  youngest  brother,  William,  who  also  witnessed  it.  Of  the  children  named 
all  appear  on  the  Waddesdon  register  of  baptisms. 

“1618-19,  John,  son  of  John  Dolafield,  24  January. 

1623,  Frances,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  Dalafield,  7  December. 

1626,  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  Dolafield,  6  August. 

1628,  Edwin,  son  of  John  Dolafield,  16  October. 

1631,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Dolafield  of  Wadsden,  28  December. 

1634,  Edwin,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Delafield,  21  September. 

1636-37,  David,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Delafield,  22  January.” 

In  the  Lay  Subsidies  for  1642  appears  a  poll  tax,  taken  25  July  1641  for  Waddesdon.  John  Dalla¬ 
field  is  one  of  those  taxed,  as  are  also  Abigail,  his  wife,  and  his  three  older  children,  John,  George 
and  Frances.  The  will  of  the  widow  Abigail  gave  a  full  list  of  the  children  and  many  of  the  grand¬ 
children.  It  is  found  in  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  (Hene  154).  The  following  is  an  abstract: 

“Will  of  Abigail  Delafield  of  Wadesden,  County  Bucks.,  dated  19  May  1666.  To  Edwing  Delafield  my  son 
£15  and  three  pewter  dishes,  one  to  be  my  biggest  dish.  David  Delafield  my  son  £5  and  three  pewter  dishes. 
Margaret  Wharton,  wife  of  Hugh  Wharton,  my  daughter,  £15  and  one  gold  ring  with  this  posie  upon  it:  ‘Noe 
recompence  but  love.’  Edwing  Delafield  my  grandchild,  son  to  John  Delafield  my  son  deceased,  £10  at  21. 
Abigail  Delafield  my  grandchild,  daughter  of  my  said  son  deceased,  £10  or  if  it  so  happen  that  Edwin  survive 
Abigail,  then  Edwing  shall  have  the  whole  £20.  Abigail  Delafield  my  grandchild,  daughter  to  George  Delafield 
my  son  deceased,  £10.  Margaret  Delafield  my  grandchild,  daughter  to  my  said  son  George  deceased,  £10. 
Robert  Delafield  my  grandchild,  son  to  David  my  son  and  Sarah  his  wife,  £10  to  be  paid  when  he  shall  be  put 
apprentice  or  for  his  benefit  any  other  ways  before  he  come  to  21.  David  Delafield  my  grandchild,  son  to  David 
my  son  and  Sarah  his  wife,  one  flaggon.  Robert  Harrison  my  grandchild,  son  to  John  Harrison  and  Frances  his 
wife  deceased,  £5.  Abigail  Yates  my  grandchild,  daughter  to  John  Harrison  and  Frances  his  wife  deceased, 
£10  with  one  gold  ring.  Elizabeth  Farmer  40s.  All  other  my  goods  I  give  to  Abigail  Delafield  my  daughter, 
whom  executrix  Overseers,  friends  William  Ally  and  John  Mountague.  Signed:  Abigail  Dallafild 

“Witnesses:  John  Mountague,  Will:  Ally,  Abigail  Dallifilde.” 

Proved  1  December  1668  by  Abigail  Dallafild,  daughter  and  executrix. 

Interesting  features  of  the  will  are  also  the  names  of  the  witnesses  and  overseers.  They  were 

the  Lord  of  this  Mannor  who  held  to  him  and  his  heires  one  Messuage  or  Tenement  and  five  acres  of  Land  scituate  lyeing 
and  being  in  Wadsden  within  the  said  Mannor  before  this  Court  dyed  soe  thereof  seized  whereupon  there  happens  unto  the 
Lord  for  a  Herriott  .  .  .  (heriot  is  not  specified). 

And  that  therefore  John  Dallefeild  his  eldest  sonne  is  next  heire  to  the  premisses  and  upon  this  afterwards  That  is  to 
say  at  this  Court  comes  the  aforesaid  John  Dallefeild  and  desires  to  be  admitted  to  the  premisses  in  forme  aforesaid  To 
which  said  John  Dallefeild  the  Lord  by  his  Stward  aforesaid  doth  graunte  seizin  of  the  premises  by  the  Rodd  To  hould 
the  aforesaid  Messuage  or  tenemt  and  five  acres  of  land  unto  the  said  John  Dallefeild  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  To  be 
holden  of  the  Lord  by  the  Rodd  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  Custome  of  the  Mannor  aforesaid  yielding  therefore 
unto  the  Lord  by  the  yeare  Vs  and  doeing  and  performeing  one  Dayes  worke  in  Harvest  and  one  dayes  worke  in  Hey  tyme 
and  all  other  services  burthens  and  customes  thereupon  first  due  and  of  right  accustomed  and  thaforesaid  John  Dallefeild 
doth  give  unto  the  Lord  for  a  fine  for  such  enterance  and  estate  so  thereof  to  be  had  x8  and  so  he  is  admitted  Tenant  to 
the  premisses  and  hath  done  the  Lord  his  fealtie. 
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There  is  frequent  mention  of  him  in  the  Lay  Subsidies  and  other  tax  rolls,  first  in  1641,  where  he 
appears  paying  a  poll  tax  (Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks  no.  244,  mem.  4)  with  his  son  John,  Abigail,  his 
son’s  wife,  and  George,  one  of  their  sons;  then  in  1645,  1646  and  1647,  without  his  relatives,  in  the 
returns  of  tax  collectors  appointed  under  the  Commonwealth  (Commonwealth  Exchequer  Papers, 
Bundles  148,  149  and  150)  as  John  Dalaffeild  and  John  Dallafield.  In  1647  there  was  another  poll 
tax  and  the  same  list  of  names  appears  as  in  the  tax  of  1641,  except  that  the  name  of  John  Delafield, 
the  younger,  is  erroneously  written  “Joan.” 

Evidently  men  lived  to  an  old  age  in  those  days,  for  this  John  was  about  eighty-nine  or  ninety 
years  old  when  he  died.  His  son,  John,  lived  to  be  seventy-one,  and  his  grandson,  Edwin,  attained 
the  age  of  eighty-five. 


JOHN14  DALAFEILD,  son  of  John13,  William13,  Richard.11 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  5  August  1591;  he  married  Abigail  Godfree  at  the  same  place 
16  April  1617.  He  died  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  In  his  will  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  1662, 
Filed  Will  no.  60),  dated  9  February  1662  and  proved  12  May  following,  he  called  himself  “yeoman  of 
Waddesdon,”  made  nominal  gifts  of  twelve  pence  each  to  his  children,  John,  Edwin,  David,  Abigail 
and  Margaret,  and  gave  ten  shillings  to  the  poor  of  Waddesdon;  the  bulk  of  his  property  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  wife,  Abigail.  The  overseers  were  John  Montague,  Jr.,  and  William  Ally,  and  the 
witnesses  William  Delafeild  and  Humfrey  Bolland.  A  copy  of  this  will  is  here  reproduced.  It  was 
drawn  and  written  by  his  youngest  brother,  William,  who  also  witnessed  it.  Of  the  children  named 
all  appear  on  the  Waddesdon  register  of  baptisms. 

“1618-19,  John,  son  of  John  Dolafield,  24  January. 

1623,  Frances,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  Dalafield,  7  December. 

1626,  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  Dolafield,  6  August. 

1628,  Edwin,  son  of  John  Dolafield,  16  October. 

1631,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Dolafield  of  Wadsden,  28  December. 

1634,  Edwin,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Delafield,  21  September. 

1636-37,  David,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Delafield,  22  January.” 

In  the  Lay  Subsidies  for  1642  appears  a  poll  tax,  taken  25  July  1641  for  Waddesdon.  John  Dalla¬ 
field  is  one  of  those  taxed,  as  are  also  Abigail,  his  wife,  and  his  three  older  children,  John,  George 
and  Frances.  The  will  of  the  widow  Abigail  gave  a  full  list  of  the  children  and  many  of  the  grand¬ 
children.  It  is  found  in  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  (Hene  154).  The  following  is  an  abstract: 

“Will  of  Abigail  Delafield  of  Wadesden,  County  Bucks.,  dated  19  May  1666.  To  Edwing  Delafield  my  son 
£15  and  three  pewter  dishes,  one  to  be  my  biggest  dish.  David  Delafield  my  son  £5  and  three  pewter  dishes. 
Margaret  Wharton,  wife  of  Hugh  Wharton,  my  daughter,  £15  and  one  gold  ring  with  this  posie  upon  it:  ‘Noe 
recompence  but  love.’  Edwing  Delafield  my  grandchild,  son  to  John  Delafield  my  son  deceased,  £10  at  21. 
Abigail  Delafield  my  grandchild,  daughter  of  my  said  son  deceased,  £10  or  if  it  so  happen  that  Edwin  survive 
Abigail,  then  Edwing  shall  have  the  whole  £20.  Abigail  Delafield  my  grandchild,  daughter  to  George  Delafield 
my  son  deceased,  £10.  Margaret  Delafield  my  grandchild,  daughter  to  my  said  son  George  deceased,  £10. 
Robert  Delafield  my  grandchild,  son  to  David  my  son  and  Sarah  his  wife,  £10  to  be  paid  when  he  shall  be  put 
apprentice  or  for  his  benefit  any  other  ways  before  he  come  to  21.  David  Delafield  my  grandchild,  son  to  David 
my  son  and  Sarah  his  wife,  one  flaggon.  Robert  Harrison  my  grandchild,  son  to  John  Harrison  and  Frances  his 
wife  deceased,  £5.  Abigail  Yates  my  grandchild,  daughter  to  John  Harrison  and  Frances  his  wife  deceased, 
£10  with  one  gold  ring.  Elizabeth  Farmer  40s.  All  other  my  goods  I  give  to  Abigail  Delafield  my  daughter, 
whom  executrix  Overseers,  friends  William  Ally  and  John  Mountague.  Signed:  Abigail  Dallafild 

“Witnesses:  John  Mountague,  Will:  Ally,  Abigail  Dallifilde.” 

Proved  1  December  1668  by  Abigail  Dallafild,  daughter  and  executrix. 

Interesting  features  of  the  will  are  also  the  names  of  the  witnesses  and  overseers.  They  were 

the  Lord  of  this  Mannor  who  held  to  him  and  his  heires  one  Messuage  or  Tenement  and  five  acres  of  Land  scituate  lyeing 
and  being  in  Wadsden  w'ithin  the  said  Mannor  before  this  Court  dyed  soe  thereof  seized  whereupon  there  happens  unto  the 
Lord  for  a  Herriott  .  .  .  (heriot  is  not  specified). 

And  that  therefore  John  Dallefeild  his  eldest  sonne  is  next  heire  to  the  premisses  and  upon  this  afterwards  That  is  to 
say  at  this  Court  comes  the  aforesaid  John  Dallefeild  and  desires  to  be  admitted  to  the  premisses  in  forme  aforesaid  To 
which  said  John  Dallefeild  the  Lord  by  his  Stward  aforesaid  doth  graunte  seizin  of  the  premises  by  the  Rodd  To  hould 
the  aforesaid  Messuage  or  tenemt  and  five  acres  of  land  unto  the  said  John  Dallefeild  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  To  be 
holden  of  the  Lord  by  the  Rodd  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  Custome  of  the  Mannor  aforesaid  yielding  therefore 
unto  the  Lord  by  the  yeare  v*  and  doeing  and  performeing  one  Dayes  worke  in  Harvest  and  one  dayes  worke  in  Hey  tyme 
and  all  other  services  burthens  and  customes  thereupon  first  due  and  of  right  accustomed  and  thaforesaid  John  Dallefeild 
doth  give  unto  the  Lord  for  a  fine  for  such  enterance  and  estate  so  thereof  to  be  had  Xs  and  so  he  is  admitted  Tenant  to 
the  premisses  and  hath  done  the  Lord  his  fealtie. 
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William  Ally  and  John  Mountague.  In  her  husband’s  will  the  overseers  named  had  been  "my 
friends  John  Montague,  junior,  and  William  Ally.”  One  of  the  overseers  of  the  will  of  William, 
grandfather  of  this  John,  had  been  “John  Muntigue.”  This  certainly  showed  a  long-standing  family 
friendship,  perhaps  relationship. 

William  Alley  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  Nicholas  Aley,  who,  as  already  noted,  made  John  13 
Delafield,  the  elder,  one  of  the  overseers  in  his  will  dated  23  August  1621.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
this  Nicholas,  Joice  Alley,  married  Richard13,  son  of  Thomas12  Delafield.  And  as  she  and  her  father 
lived  at  Waddesdon  and  Richard  was  a  younger  son,  he  removed  from  Westcote  to  Waddesdon. 
He  was  still  living  there  at  the  time  of  the  poll  tax  in  1641,  though  a  widower.  Whether  the  Alley 
family  were  related  to  the  Delafields  in  any  other  way  is  not  now  known. 

In  Lay  Subsidies,  15  November  1646,  assessment  for  Fairfax’s  Army  appears  at  Waddesdon 
“  Joh-  Dalafield - Is.  6d.” 

The  children  of  John14  and  Abigail  as  shown  above  were: 

1.  John,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  George,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Frances,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  7  December  1623,  living  in  1641  (Lay  Subsidies)  and  in 
February,  1663,  at  the  time  her  father  made  his  will.  But  she  was  dead  before  the  date  of  her  mother’s 
will,  19  May  1666.  She  had  married  John  Harrison  and  had  a  son,  Robert  Harrison,  and  daughter, 
Abigail  Yates. 

4.  Abigail,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  6  August  1626,  and  was  the  executrix  of  her  mother’s  will. 
Her  father,  by  surrender  in  the  court  of  the  manor  in  1655,  gave  her  the  remainder  of  the  copyhold  in 
the  Manor  of  Green  End,  bought  by  his  grandfather  in  1562,  namely  a  close  and  five  acres.1  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  then  already  had  the  messuage,  garden,  and  orchard  on  his  freehold  land,  which  are 
mentioned  by  his  son’s  widow,  Elizabeth,  in  the  instruments  of  1691.  A  close  but  no  house  or  messuage 
are  mentioned  in  the  surrender.  The  house  in  the  close  had  perhaps  been  taken  down. 

5.  Edwin,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  16  October  1628;  buried  same  place,  15  September  1632. 

6.  Margaret,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  28  December  1631,  married  Hugh  Wharton. 

7.  Edwin,  of  whom  hereafter. 

8.  David,  of  whom  hereafter. 

John14  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  2  May  1662  as  “husband  of  Abigail  Delafield.”  His  widow 
was  buried  at  the  same  place  5  September  1668. 


JOHN16  DALAFIELD,  son  of  John1*,  Johnli 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  24  January  1619  as  “John,  son  of  John  Dalafield.”  In  the  tran¬ 
script  at  the  Archdeaconry  the  name  in  this  entry  is  spelled  “Dallafeild.” 

It  is  known  from  the  will  of  his  mother,  Abigail,  that  John  had  died  before  1666  and  that  he  had 
children,  Edwin  and  Abigail,  then  living,  but  neither  his  marriage  nor  the  baptisms  of  any  of  his 
children  appear  on  the  Waddesdon  Parish  Register.  He  was  still  at  Waddesdon  and  unmarried  in 
1641,  when  the  poll  tax  was  levied,  and  was  living  in  1662  at  the  time  his  father  made  his  will. 

The  son,  Edwin,  is  probably  the  “Edwin  Dallyfield,  late  of  St.  John  Wapping,  County  Middle¬ 
sex,  deceased,”  named  in  letters  of  administration  to  his  widow,  Anne,  issued  out  of  the  Commissary 

1  A  translation  from  the  Latin  of  the  Court  Roll  entry  of  this  surrender  is  as  follows: 

Add.  Ch.  47365,  A,  British  Museum 

Manor  of  Green  End  in  Waddesden,  alias  Woodesdon  in  the  County  of  Bucks. 

Court  Baron  of  John  Ellis,  clerk,  master  of  arts,  rector  of  the  third  portion  of  the  Church  of  Waddesdon  alias  Woodesdon, 
called  Green  End,  held  within  the  manor  aforesaid  on  Monday,  namely,  the  6th  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  King 
Charles  II,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  the  14th,  1662. 

By  Timothy  Box,  gent.,  steward  there. 

The  Lord’s  Homage,  sworn. 

William  Dallyfeild,  John  Mountague. 

William  Miles  and  Ralph  Mountague. 

To  this  court  it  is  presented  by  the  homage  of  the  Lord  aforesaid  that  John  Dellafeild,  a  customary  tenant  of  the  Lord’s 
aforesaid  manor,  surrendered  before  his  death,  namely,  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1655,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  of  the  aforesaid  manor,  by  the  hands  of  John  Mountague  and  William  Miles,  two  customary  tenants  of  the 
manor  of  the  now  Lord  aforesaid  witnessing,  that  one  close  and  five  acres  of  land  more  or  less,  situate  and  being  in  the  town 
and  Common  Fields  of  the  town  of  Waddesdon  and  Warmston  within  the  manor  aforesaid,  and  then  in  the  tenure  or  occupa¬ 
tion  of  him,  John  Dallafeild,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  Abigail  Delafield,  his  daughter,  after  the  death  of  him,  the  same  John, 
and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Abigail  forever;  and  thereupon  proclamation  was  made  for  the  said  Abigail  to  take  the  premises 
above  surrendered  out  of  the  Lord’s  hands;  and  she  came  not;  therefore,  etc. 

At  a  court  for  the  Manor  of  Muttons  in  Waddesdon,  belonging  to  the  same  Lord  —  of  the  same  date  —  and  recorded  on 
the  same  skin  —  a  William  Ally  was  on  the  homage,  and  a  John  Rose  essoined  by  him. 
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Court  of  London,  17  July  1702.  In  the  marriage  licenses  of  the  Vicar  General’s  Office,  London, 
under  date  31  December  1713,  appears  “William  Bridges  of  the  parish  of  St.  John’s  Wapping,  aged 
twenty-six  years  and  a  bachelor,  and  Rebecca  Dolifield  of  the  same  parish,  aged  twenty-one  years 
and  upwards  and  a  spinster.”  Rebecca  may  have  been  a  daughter  of  this  Edwin  and  Anne. 

The  lands  of  his  fathers  had  diminished  to  the  seventeen  acres,  messuage,  garden  and  orchard 
described  in  the  following  instruments  which  seem  to  show  that  he,  like  his  brothers,  George  and 
Edwin,  had  moved  away  from  Waddesdon  and  married  elsewhere,  that  his  wife’s  name  was  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  that  in  1691  he  had  two  daughters  named  Hannah  and  Elizabeth,  both  married. 

Feet  of  Fines,  Bucks,  Michaelmas,  3  William  and  Mary:  Final  Concord  made  in  the  Court  of  the  King  and 
Queen  at  Westminster  in  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  3  William  and  Mary,  between  Joseph  Beck  and  Robert 
Beck,  plaintiffs,  and  Elizabeth  Delafield,  widow,  Robert  Fastenidge  and  Hannah  his  wife,  and  Henry  Taylor 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  deforciants,  of  one  messuage,  one  garden,  one  orchard,  ten  acres  of  land,  two  acres  of 
meadow,  five  acres  of  pasture,  and  common  of  pasture  in  Waddesdon.  The  said  deforciants  acknowledge  the 
said  tenements,  etc.,  to  be  the  right  of  the  said  Joseph  Beck,  who  gives  therefor  £60. 1 


1  The  following  agreement  and  lease  both  from  the  William  Adams’  Collection  at  Warmstone  give  a  quite  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  lands: 

Articles  of  Agreement  made  26  November,  3  William  and  Mary  1691  between  Joseph  Beck  of  Cookeham,  County  Berks, 
taylor,  and  Robert  Beck  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Saviours,  Southwark,  County  Surrey,  brewer. 

Imprimis  where  as  the  said  Joseph  Beck  and  Robert  Beck  by  indentures  of  Lease  and  Release  dated  the  6th  &  7th  of  this 
instant  November  have  jointly  purchased  all  that  messuage  or  tenement  with  the  appurtenances  wherein  one  Elizabeth 
Delafield  or  John  Busby  or  one  of  them  doth  now  dwell  situate  in  Waddesdon  and  also  all  that  close  or  pightle  of  meadow 
commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the  Home  close  containing  by  estimation  one  acre  and  a  half  to  the  said  messuage  near  ad¬ 
joining  and  belonging  and  also  that  close  of  meadow  called  Gazes  to  the  said  messuage  also  belonging,  containing  by  estima¬ 
tion  four  acres  and  all  the  arable  lands  meadow  pasture  etc  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Delafield  and  John 
Busby  containing  together  by  estimation  ten  acres  lying  dispersedly  in  the  fields  of  Waddesdon  in  such  places  fields  and 
furlongs  as  are  hereafter  mentioned  that  is  to  say: 

One  yard  in  Breachfeild  in  Gorebread  (Gooadbord  in  1714)  furlong  the  land  now  in  possession  of  Edward  Craker  on  the 
north 

One  land  more  in  the  same  feild  upon  the  hill  being  a  headland  the  land  of  the  said  Ralph  Rice  on  the  east 
One  ley  in  the  same  feild  at  Linces  the  land  of  the  said  Thomas  Harris  the  elder  on  the  east  and  of  the  said  Ralph  Rice  on 
the  west. 

And  also  One  land  lying  and  being  in  Warmestone  feild  in  Upper  Tenches  furlong  the  land  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Mathews  on  the  west  and  of  the  said  Edward  Craker  on  the  east. 

One  land  butt  in  the  furlong  shooteing  into  Kernewell  (Cranwell  in  1714)  hedge  the  land  of  William  Bull  on  the  south  and 
of  the  said  Thomas  Harris  on  the  north. 

(one  ley  omitted.  See  1714  deed). 

One  land  more  in  the  same  feild  in  Middle  furlong  the  land  of  the  said  widow  Mountague  on  the  south  and  of  the  widow 
Mayne  on  the  north 

One  land  more  in  the  same  furlong  the  land  of  the  widow  Mayne  on  the  north  and  of  the  widow  Broughton  on  the  south 
One  yard  more  in  the  same  feild  in  Redlands  furlong  the  land  of  the  said  widow  Mountague  on  the  north  and  of  the  said 
widow  Mayne  on  the  south 

One  land  more  in  the  same  feild  in  Benhill  furlong  the  land  of  the  said  widow  Mountague  on  the  south  and 
of  Ralph  Rice  on  the  north  side  and  the  land  of  the  widow  Mountague  on  the  south. 

One  yard  more  in  the  same  feild  in  Bryerhill  furlong  the  land  of  Thomas  Harris  the  younger  on  the  south  and  of  the  said 
widow  Mountague  on  the  north 

One  land  more  in  the  same  feild  in  Underbryerhill  furlong  the  land  of  the  said  Thomas  Harris  on  the  west  and  of  Ralph  Rice 
on  the  east 

One  land  more  in  the  same  feild  Shooteing  into  the  lords  hedge  the  land  of  the  widow  Mayne  on  the  north  side  and  of  Thomas 
Harris  the  elder  on  the  south 

One  land  more  in  the  same  feild  in  Meade  furlong  the  land  of  the  said  Thomas  Harris  the  younger  on  the  east  and  of  William 
Rice  on  the  west 

And  also  One  yard  lying  and  being  in  Gosborne  Feild  in  Dunsteed  furlong  the  land  of  John  Mann  on  the  north  and  of  Richard 
Hobbs  on  the  south 

One  foreshooter  in  the  same  furlong  the  land  of  the  said  William  Rice  on  the  west 

One  land  more  in  the  same  feild  in  Westminster  furlong  the  land  of  the  said  widow  Mountague  on  the  north  and  of  the  said 
Ralph  Rice  on  the  south 

One  land  more  in  the  same  feild  in  Frydays  furlong  the  land  now  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Thomas  Harris  the  younger  on 
both  sides 

One  ley  in  the  same  feild  in  Warmstone  leys  the  land  now  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Dorrell  on  the  east  and  of  the  said 
John  Mann  on  the  west 

And  also  all  other  lands  tenements  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Delafeild  Robert  Fastenidge  and 
Hannah  his  wife  and  Henry  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  or  of  any  or  either  of  them. 

And  also  all  woods  etc.  commons  common  of  pasture  etc  to  the  said  messuage  and  premises  belonging. 

Now  these  presents  witness  that  the  said  Joseph  Beck  doth  agree  with  the  said  Robert  Beck  that  if  he  the  said  Joseph 
Beck  shall  survive  the  said  Robert  Beck  whereby  the  inheritance  of  the  said  premises  shall  come  to  him  that  in  such  case  he 
the  said  Joseph  Beck  shall  within  one  month  next  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Robert  Beck  make  a  Just  division  of  the  said 
messuage  and  lands  between  him  the  said  Joseph  Beck  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Robert  Beck  or  such  other  persons  to  whom 
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The  purchase  money  mortgage  given  on  this  sale  gives  a  little  more  detail. 

Indenture  made  26  November,  3  William  and  Mary,  1691,  between  Joseph  Beck  of  Cookeham  and  Robert 
Beck  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviours,  Southwark,  of  the  one  part  and  Robert  Fastenidge  of  Great  Missenden, 
barber  chirurgeon,  on  the  other  part.  Whereas,  the  said  Joseph  Beck  and  Robert  Beck  by  indentures  of  Lease 
and  Release,  dated  6th  and  7th  of  this  instant  month  of  November,  have  purchased  of  Elizabeth  Delafeild  of 
Waddesdon,  widow,  the  said  Robert  Fastenidge  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  and  Henry  Taylor  of  Penn,  husbandman, 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  (amongst  other  lands),  the  close  of  meadow  hereinafter  mentioned.  And  whereas  it  was 
agreed  that  the  said  close  should  be  mortgaged  to  the  said  Robert  Fastenidge  for  £30,  part  of  the  money  to 
be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  said  land  within  three  months  next  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Elizabeth 
Delafeild  (who  hath  her  life  interest  in  the  said  purchased  lands).  Now  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  Joseph 
Beck  and  Robert  Beck  for  the  securing  of  the  said  sum  of  £30  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings 
to  them  paid  by  the  said  Robert  Fastenidge  have  granted,  etc.,  unto  the  said  Robert  Fastenidge:  All  that  close 
or  parcel  of  meadow  or  pasture  ground  with  the  appurtenances  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
Gazes,  now  in  the  possession  or  occupation  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Delafeild  and  William  Busby,  lying  in  Waddes¬ 
don  and  containing  by  estimation  four  acres.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  Robert  Fastenidge  for  1,000  years, 
paying  therefore  yearly  one  peppercorn.  Provided  always,  that  if  the  said  Joseph  Beck  and  Robert  Beck  do 
pay  the  said  Robert  Fastenidge  £30  within  three  months  next  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Delafeild 
that  then  this  demise  shall  be  utterly  void,  etc. 

Signed  Joseph  Beck  Robert  Beck 

Witnesses:  John  Pycroft 
Will.  Sanders 
Fra.  Harris  Jun 

(Deeds  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  William  Adams  of  Warmstone,  Waddesdon,  in  1931). 

“Elizabeth  Delafield,  widow,”  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  29  April  1693.  This  may,  however, 
have  been  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  William14  Delafield,  the  parish  clerk,  or  the  widow  of  James14 
Delafield,  son  of  William13  of  Waddesdon.  What  became  of  the  descendants  of  this  John  further 
than  as  stated  above  does  not  appear  from  the  records  examined. 


GEORGE15  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Johnu,  John 13 

It  is  odd  that  the  Waddesdon  Parish  Register  does  not  mention  the  baptism  of  this  George, 
though  that  of  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  is  entered.  He  is  not  named  in  his  father’s  will,  dated 
1662,  but  his  children,  Abigail  and  Margaret,  are  named  in  the  will  of  his  mother,  Abigail,  dated 
1666,  in  which  it  is  also  stated  that  he  was  then  dead.  In  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
Administration  Act  Books  1657,  fol.  63,  it  is  recorded  that  under  date  of  18  March  1657,  administra¬ 
tion  was  granted  to  “Anne,  widow  of  George  Dollofeild,  late  of  Henley  upon  Thames,  County  Oxon, 
but  in  the  parts  of  Scotland,  gent,  deceased”.  His  death  about  1655-57  accounts  for  his  not  having 
been  named  in  his  father’s  will,  and  his  residence  at  Henley  gives  the  reason  why  neither  his  mar¬ 
riage,  nor  the  baptisms  of  his  children  appear  in  the  Waddesdon  Parish  Register.  As  these  baptisms 
are  not  found  in  the  Henley  Register,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  married  and  lived  elsewhere  and 
moved  to  Henley  after  the  birth  of  his  children.  As  he  was  taxed  at  Waddesdon  for  the  poll  tax 
with  his  father  and  brother  and  sister,  John  and  Frances,  in  1641,  it  seems  likely  that  he  was  born 
about  1620.  He  was  married  after  1641,  for  his  wife  is  not  taxed.  There  are  no  other  known  references 
to  this  George  Delafield,  except  possibly  the  following.  In  an  account  of  the  wounding  of  John 
Hampden  at  Chalgrove  field  in  1643,  and  his  subsequent  death  at  Thame,  it  is  stated  that  “In  his 
attendance  upon  his  wounded  friend,  Ezekiel  Browne  was  assisted  by  a  Dr.  Delafield  who,  it  is 
reported,  was  ‘chirurgeon’  or  surgeon  to  the  garriosn  at  Thame.” 

the  said  Robert  Beck  by  his  last  will  shall  devise  the  same  or  shall  pay  half  so  much  as  the  said  messuage  and  lands  are 
worth.  (A  like  proviso  in  the  case  of  Robert  Beck  being  the  survivor). 

Sig.  of  Joseph  Beck  Sig.  of  Robert  Beck 

Witnesses  P.  Complin  Tho.  Mabely  Fra.  Harris  Jun. 

Lease  for  a  year  dated  5  August,  1  George  I,  1714. 

Robert  Beck  to  Thomas  Shakell. 

This  concerns  all  the  above  Delafield  lands  except  the  messuage  and  pightle  adjoining. 

The  bounds  of  Gazes  close  are  given  “the  land  called  Gazes  lane  south  Mrs.  Haynes’  close  north”  and  the  lands  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Thomas  Rice  containing  by  estimation  ten  acres.” 

After  “the  one  land  butt  shooting  into  Cranwell  hedge”  (in  Warmestone  field)  occurs  “One  ley  in  the  same  furlong  the 
land  of  Mrs.  Haynes  north.”  This  ley  is  not  mentioned  in  the  agreement  of  1691.  With  this  exception  the  lands  are  exactly 
as  specified  in  1691,  but  this  later  schedule  ends  with  “And  also  two  cow  commons  or  cow  lares  in  the  cow  pasture  and  com¬ 
monable  places  of  Wadsdon  And  also  all  that  one  Yard  and  half  in  Ten  Acres  furlong  in  the  Lott  meadow  of  Wadsdon  the 
yard  lying  in  Jameses  lott  and  the  half  yard  lying  in  Symondes  lott.”  These  may  have  been  included  in  1691  under  all  other 
lands  commons,  etc.,  but  it  is  j'ust  possible  that  they  were  not  Delafield  lands. 

This  lease  should  be  followed  by  a  Release,  now  missing,  dated  the  day  after,  i.e.,  6  August  1714. 
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EDWIN16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John1*,  John 14 

He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  have  his  name  spelled  on  the  parish  register  the  same 
as  it  is  spelled  today.  The  entry  reads:  “1634;  Edwin,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Delafield,  21  Sept.” 
He  does  not  appear  on  the  poll  tax  list  of  1641,  doubtless  because  he  was  too  young. 

His  father  named  him  in  his  will,  dated  1662.  His  mother  in  her  will,  dated  1666,  named  him 
first  and  made  the  largest  single  bequest  to  him,  £15,  but  did  not  mention  a  wife  or  children  as  she 
did  with  her  other  children. 

He  was  the  “Edwynd  Dallafield”  who  married  “Anne  Dyntley”  at  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
12  January  1664.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was  born  4  April  1665.  Abigail  the  grandmother  who  made 
her  will  19  May  1666,  and  who  was  then  over  seventy  years  old,  probably  did  not  have  any  very 
distinct  ideas  about  her  daughter-in-law  and  grandchild  far  away  in  London.  So  instead  of  naming 
the  grandchild,  she  gives  the  father  a  larger  bequest  than  that  made  to  any  of  her  other  children. 

Besides  the  marriage  of  Edwin  and  Anne,  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  gives 
the  following  information  about  him  and  his  children: 

1.  1665,  Mary,  daughter  of  Edwin  Dollifield,  carpt.,  and  Anne,  born  4  April,  christened  April. 

2.  1666,  William,  son  of  Edwin  Dollifield,  carpt.,  born  and  christened  19  December. 

3.  1669,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Edvend  Dollafield,  carpt.,  and  Anne,  born  and  christened  16  May. 

4.  1670,  John,  son  of  Edwin  Dollafield,  carpt.,  and  Anne  born  12,  baptized  18  September. 

1699,  Anne,  wife  of  Edwin  Dalefield,  carpenter,  buried  1st  November. 

1699-1700  Edwin  Dalefield  and  Mary  Downes  married  by  license,  1,  January. 

5.  1700,  Anne,  daughter  of  Edwin  Dalefield,  victualler,  and  Mary,  born  9  christened  22  December. 

6.  1703,  Mary,  daughter  of  Edwin  Dollifield,  victualler,  and  Mary,  born  31  March,  christened  11 
April. 

1703,  Mary,  daughter  of  Edwin  Dollifield,  victualler,  buried  23  April.  Convulsions.  Below. 

1719,  Edwin  Dallifield,  carpenter,  buried  2  December.  Aged. 

1720-21,  Mary  Dollifield,  widow,  buried  19  February.  Consumption. 

The  marriage  licenses  from  the  Vicar  General’s  office,  under  date  of  30  December  1699,  contain 
the  entry  “Edwin  Dallifeild  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  carpenter,  aged  about  sixty  years  and  a 
widower,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Downes  of  St.  Olaves,  Old  Jewry,  aged  forty  years  and  a  spinster.  To 
marry  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.”  The  license  was  signed  “Edwin  Dalefield.” 

The  license  stated  that  Edwin  was  about  sixty  years  old  in  1699.  Such  being  the  case,  he  could 
not  have  been  Edwin16,  the  son  of  John15  and  the  grandson  of  John  and  Abigail,  for  John14,  the 
father  of  this  Edwin,  was  not  married  until  after  1641.  Edwin15,  the  son  of  John  and  Abigail,  was 
born  in  1634,  and  the  discrepancy  between  1634  and  1639  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  word  “about” 
and  the  probability  that  a  man  of  sixty-five  in  preparing  for  a  marriage  with  a  spinster  of  forty 
would  be  more  likely  to  underestimate  than  overestimate  his  age.  The  burial  entry  for  Edwin  states 
that  he  was  then,  December,  1719,  “aged.”  As  he  was  born  in  1634,  he  would  then  have  been  over 
eighty-five  years  old. 

In  March,  1707,  this  Edwin  Dalefeild  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  Middlesex,  carpenter,  made  an 
affidavit  (Public  Record  Office,  London  Town  Depositions,  Bundle  1285)  in  which  he  stated  he  is 
seventy-four  years  old  and  that  he  knew  certain  waste  ground  there  forty  years  before.  This  would 
have  been  in  1663  one  year  before  his  marriage  to  Anne  Dyntley.  The  age  given  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  the  date  of  his  birth. 

The  oldest  child,  Mary,  had  probably  died  before  1703,  otherwise  Edwin  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  give  another  one  of  his  daughters  the  same  name. 

It  was  probably  this  Edwin  who  witnessed  the  marriages  of  William  Morice  and  of  George  Ellis 
at  St.  James,  Duke’s  Place,  in  1693  and  1694. 

Nothing  has  been  found  to  show  what  became  of  his  four  surviving  children. 


DAVID16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John11,  John 13 

He  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Waddesdon  Parish  Register  under  baptisms  as  “  1636-37 ;  David, 
son  of  John  and  Abigail  Delafield  22  Jan.”  He  was  not  taxed  in  1641,  for  he  was  too  young  to  pay 
the  poll  tax  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the  Lay  Subsidy  entry.  His  marriage  license  at  the 
Vicar  General’s  office  was  dated  28  March  1660-61;  “David  Dalefield  of  the  parish  of  Waddesdon, 
County  Bucks,  gent.,  aged  twenty-three  years,  bachelor,  and  Sarah  Johnson  of  the  same  place  aged 
about  twenty-four  years,  spinster.”  This  is  the  second  time  that  a  son  of  John  and  Abigail  was  called 
“gentleman.”  The  first  was  in  the  administration  of  George,  who  had  died  in  Scotland. 
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WILL  OF  JOHN  DELAFIELD  DATED  166  1 


DRAWN  AND  WITNESSED  BY  HIS  BROTHER  WILLIAM  DELAFIELD  PARISH  CLERK 
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In  1662,  David  was  named  in  his  father’s  will.  And  in  the  will  of  his  mother  Abigail,  dated  1666 
and  printed  above,  he  and  his  wife  and  their  two  sons,  Robert  and  David,  were  named. 

In  the  Waddesdon  Parish  register  appears: 

1.  1662-63,  Robert,  son  of  David  and  Sarah  Delafield,  22  January. 

2.  1663,  David,  son  of  David  and  Sarah  Delafield,  13  September. 

3.  1664,  Sarah,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  Delafield  4  September. 

And  in  the  same  register  under  burials : 

1663,  David,  son  of  David  and  Sarah  Delafield,  21  October. 

1664,  Sarah,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  Delafield,  27  October. 

1670,  David  Delafield,  the  husband  of  Sarah  Delafield,  18  September. 

1700,  Sarah  Delafield,  a  poor  widow  of  this  town,  31  May. 

The  son,  Robert,  removed  to  Bierton.  Neither  David  nor  his  wife,  Sarah,  left  wills,  nor  was 
administration  issued  on  the  estate  of  either. 

There  must  also  have  been  another  son  David  who  survived  for  a  son  David  is  named  in  the 
will  of  Abigail  dated  1666.  He  and  his  children  are  mentioned  hereafter. 


ROBERT18  DELAFIELD,  son  of  David16,  John 14 

As  already  stated,  this  Robert  moved  to  Bierton.  The  parish  register  of  that  place  gives  all  that 
is  known  of  him. 

1692,  Robert  Dollifield  and  Mary  Wood,  married  1  October. 

1695,  Martha,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Dollifield,  baptized  11  August. 

1719,  Thomas  Baderick  and  Martha  Dolafield,  both  of  this  parish,  married  by  banns,  30 
September. 

1739,  Robert  Dolafield,  pauper,  buried  20  June  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

1744-45,  Thomas  Bawdrick,  yeoman,  buried  14  February. 

1747,  Mary  Dolafield,  pauper,  buried  27  April. 

In  the  transcript  of  the  Bierton  register  for  1746  appears  the  entry  “Thomas  Harding  of  Hard¬ 
wick  and  Mary  Dolafield  of  Bierton  married  by  banns  at  Buckland  29  June.”  This  Mary  could  not 
have  been  the  widow  of  Robert,  for  she  would  then  have  been  more  than  seventy  years  old,  and  the 
next  year  she  was  buried  and  entered  in  the  register  as  “Mary  Dolafield.” 


DAVID18,  DELAFIELD,  son  of  David16,  John 18 

The  date  of  his  birth  or  baptism  does  not  appear  on  the  Waddesdon  Parish  Register.  He  was 
probably  the  youngest  child  and  born  about  1665.  He  was  named  in  the  will  of  his  grandmother, 
Abigail,  dated  19  May  1666. 

He  removed  to  Aston  Abbotts  probably  after  having  lived  elsewhere  for  a  time.  He  seems  to 
have  married  twice  and  to  have  had  sons,  William  and  David,  by  his  first  marriage.  The  second 
marriage  was  at  Aston  Abbotts,  where  on  5  December  1709  he  married  Hannah  Bouden.  She  died 
and  was  buried  there  20  November  1739.  The  next  mention  of  him  is  in  April,  1729,  when  in  a  list 
of  holders  of  seats  in  the  church  appears  the  name  David  Dollafield.  He  died  and  was  buried  there 
on  8  November  1733.  His  name  in  the  parish  register  being  spelled  David  Dollafield. 

His  son,  William,  remained  at  Aston  Abbotts  and  on  10  January  1722,  married  Alice  Gower. 
They  seem  not  to  have  had  any  children.  In  a  list  of  holders  of  seats  in  the  church,  dated  October, 
1763,  appears  the  name  “William  Dollafield  tenant  to  Sir  William.”  In  the  entry  of  his  death  1  May 
1768  he  is  called  William  Dolafield,  laborer,  and  the  death  of  his  widow,  Alice,  is  entered  in  the 
same  register  on  20  May  1774. 


DAVID17,  DELAFIELD,  son  of  David16,  David 16 

He  removed  from  Aston  Abbots  to  Pitston  before  22  August  1727,  when  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Cock,  there.  They  had  children: 

1.  Robert. 

2.  Mary. 

3.  Elizabeth. 

4.  Sarah. 

5.  John,  an  infant,  buried  17  November  1734. 
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6.  John,  born  15  June,  baptized  19  June  1737. 

7.  Martha,  born  14  June,  baptized  17  June  1739,  married  6  October  1776  to  John  Smith. 

8.  David,  baptized  11  July  1742. 

9.  William,  baptized  31  May  1747,  died  8  June  1768. 

David  Dallafield,  the  father,  was  buried  at  Pitston  19  August  1776,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife  at 
the  same  place  25  July  1773. 

What  became  of  the  three  surviving  sons,  Robert,  John  and  David,  is  not  known,  but  see  Dorro- 
field  of  Hertfordshire  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  work. 

Nathaniel  Cock,  tailor,  of  Pightlesthorn,  in  his  will  dated  4  August  1756  (Arch.  Bucks.  Proved 
21  April  1759)  mentioned  his  oldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  David  Delafield  and  her  children 
Robert,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Martha  and  William  Delafield. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Part  I 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

Owing  to  his  unattractive  character,  James  I  receives  perhaps  less  than  his  due  from  history. 
There  was  no  sharp  break  between  Elizabeth’s  reign  and  his;  much  that  happened  under  his  gov¬ 
ernment  is  taken  from  him  and  labelled  Elizabethan.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I  that  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  of  the  Bible  was  issued,  and  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  great  tragedies.  In  another 
department  of  life,  it  was  during  his  reign  that  the  first  successful  colonies  settled  in  North  America, 
and  that  trading  relations  were  established  between  England  and  India.  The  partial  union  between 
England  and  Scotland  was  a  long  step  towards  internal  peace.  On  the  Borders  the  solid  rectangular 
towers  which  were  all  that  the  squires  had  hitherto  dared  to  build  for  their  homes  were  now  replaced 
by  comfortable  houses  of  the  southern  type. 

The  danger  which  threatened  this  prosperity  lay  in  the  two  great  questions  of  religion  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Tudors  had  an  instinct  for  popularity,  which  means  that  they 
shelved  or  palliated  their  difficult  problems  and  handed  them  unsolved  to  their  successors. 

The  Elizabethan  Church  settlement  was  solely  a  political  measure.  Everyone  was  obliged  by 
law  to  go  to  church  in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  well-affected  to  the  government;  it  was  a  politi¬ 
cal,  not  a  religious,  duty.  The  clergy  were  men  who  would  accept  whatever  doctrines  the  govern¬ 
ment  chose  to  sanction.  The  Reformation  had  been  forced  upon  England  long  before  the  nation  was 
ready  for  it,  and  in  their  bewilderment  people  for  a  time  put  up  with  this  makeshift  church.  But  in 
the  course  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  England  was  genuinely  converted  to  Protestantism,  partly  by  the 
Spanish  Wars,  partly  by  the  labors  of  a  small  but  enthusiastic  number  of  Protestants,  chiefly  per¬ 
haps  by  reading  the  translations  of  the  Bible  which  the  government  permitted. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  religion  was  the  absorbing  interest  of  all  classes  of 
society.  It  inspired  the  greatest  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  period.  It  was  extraordinarily  powerful  in 
everyday  life.  For  the  first  time  in  history  Englishmen  showed  their  opinions  by  their  dress.  In  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  gaudy  padded  garments  of  James  I’s  court,  godly  folk  adopted  the  dress  of  the 
common  people.  They  wore  plain  fitting  tunics  and  breeches  of  sober  grey  or  brown,  steeple  crowned 
hats  and  plain  collars  and  cuffs,  with  close-cropped  hair  instead  of  flowing  lovelocks.  Their  women¬ 
folk  wore  straight  pointed  bodices,  full  skirts,  close  fitting  caps,  with  kerchief  and  apron.  This  style 
of  dress  had  in  its  turn  an  effect  on  fashion.  Courtiers  began  to  wear  the  doublet,  rather  fuller,  with 
slashed  sleeves,  silk  braiding  and  collar  and  cuffs  of  exquisite  lace,  full  breeches,  long  boots  and 
plumed  hats.  Their  ladies  discarded  ruffs  and  farthingales.  Their  bodices  were  cut  low,  and  their  skirts 
drawn  up  in  front  to  show  the  embroidered  petticoat. 

The  Puritans  affected  far  more  than  a  change  in  dress.  They  had  a  real  influence  on  domestic 
life.  Family  prayers  and  Bible  reading  now  became  part  of  the  regular  household  routine.  Swearing, 
indecent  talk,  and  boisterous  cruel  jokes  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  Elizabethan  literature  all 
diminished  before  Puritan  opposition.  If  they  abolished  popish  holidays  on  saints’  days,  they  estab¬ 
lished  the  regular  weekly  holiday  on  Sunday,  and  though  much  has  justly  been  said  against  the 
Puritan  Sabbath,  yet  nothing  but  a  religious  taboo  of  the  most  stringent  character  could  have  pre¬ 
served  the  weekly  holiday  through  the  industrial  revolution. 

There  was  a  very  general  feeling  in  favor  of  a  more  Protestant  form  of  worship  than  that  offered 
by  the  Established  Church,  but  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  what  that  form  should  be.  Some  would 
be  satisfied  with  certain  modifications  in  the  church  service,  others  were  for  the  Presbyterian  sys¬ 
tem,  others  for  some  entirely  new  method  of  church  government.  But  the  rising  religious  fervor 
reached  the  Church  itself.  The  Vicars  of  Bray,  who  had  been  Protestant  under  Edward  VI,  Catholic 
under  Mary,  and  Protestant  again  under  Elizabeth  were  long  dead.  The  generation  of  Elizabethan 
time-servers  had  passed  away.  The  Church  had  been  in  existence  for  some  sixty  years  and  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  assume  the  authority  and  attract  the  devotion  of  a  venerable  institution.  Meanwhile  the 
court,  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  and  much  influenced  by  the 
counter-reformation,  played  with  schemes  for  reunion  with  Rome. 

There  was  not  enough  unity  of  opinion  for  the  religious  quarrel  alone  to  have  led  to  civil  war, 
but  in  addition  to  this  there  was  the  simpler  question  of  taxation.  The  increasing  cost  of  government 
and  the  falling  value  of  money,  which  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  about  five  times  what  it  is  now, 
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had  made  regular  taxation  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  merchants  would 
not  consent  to  this  unless  they  had  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pay.  Charles  I  was  equally  determined  not  to  consent  to  any  limitation  of  his  powers  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  dispute  over  parliamentary  control,  complicated  and  embittered  by 
religious  questions,  produced  the  Civil  War. 

Historians  proudly  say  that  the  civil  war  in  England  was  not  a  class  war.  This  is  true,  because 
it  was  a  war  between  two  parties  in  the  same  class.  The  country  gentlemen  were  the  only  section  of 
society  directly  interested.  As  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  all  sections  were  equally  opposed  to 
toleration,  and  equally  determined  to  force  the  state  church,  whatever  it  might  be,  upon  men  of 
different  opinions.  As  far  as  taxation  was  concerned,  the  merchants  and  country  gentlemen  were  the 
only  classes  enabled  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  yeomen  or  forty  shilling  freeholders  were  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  members,  but  they  might  not  sit  in  Parliament  themselves,  and  had  not  the 
smallest  means  of  knowing  what  their  member  did  once  he  had  gone  up  to  Westminster.  The  hus¬ 
bandman  and  agricultural  laborer  had  no  form  of  representation  whatever. 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  we  find  that  both  armies  were  raised  by  empressment, 
and  that  there  was  very  little  general  enthusiasm.  The  campaigns  were  indecisive,  because  both 
sides  expected  that  they  would  soon  be  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  neither  wished  to  commit 
itself  so  irrevocably  as  to  make  compromise  impossible. 

This  half-heartedness  had  a  good  effect  in  so  far  as  the  war  was  conducted  with  more  humanity 
than  is  common,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  even  less  excuse  than  usual  for  fighting  when  the 
combatants  were  in  a  hesitating  temper.  At  this  point,  however,  Oliver  Cromwell  became  the 
leading  force  in  his  party,  because  he  dared  to  resolve  upon  victory  at  all  costs,  even  that  of  calling 
in  a  new  class  of  society  to  redress  the  political  balance  of  the  old. 

The  lower  classes,  in  former  ages  so  turbulent,  now  sat  still  while  their  masters  fought  over  their 
heads.  The  Tudor  poor  laws  had  done  their  work.  The  commons  of  England  had  in  sober  earnest 
been  flogged  into  obedience.  They  were  without  leaders,  for  the  same  laws  had  made  the  breach 
between  the  classes  complete.  There  were  no  priests  like  John  Ball,  lawyers  like  Robert  Aske,  or 
gentlemen  like  Robert  Kett,  who  were  willing  to  live  and  die  with  the  commons  in  their  cause.  But 
religion  was  not  merely  an  affair  of  the  upper  classes.  It  was  an  even  more  powerful  force  among  the 
poor.  They  felt  little  interest  in  church  organization  and  state  religion;  in  fact,  they  were  hostile 
to  it.  But  there  are  many  records  of  the  intense  personal  religion  which  men  felt  and  which  they 
desired  to  express  in  little  private  meetings  of  their  own.  Poor  laboring  men  in  their  daily  toil  were 
meditating  upon  spiritual  things,  in  such  simple  ways  as  this:  “I  went  to  the  moor  to  pull  heath, 
and  being  alone  —  began  to  think  that  that  which  I  had  sometimes  felt  so  sweet  and  precious,  and 
sometimes  as  a  swift  witness,  a  reprover,  a  just  judge  and  a  condemner  of  all  unrighteousness,  was 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  remembered  that  I  had  been  often  visited  by  it,  and  yet  did  not  know  it.” 

Personal  religion  and  private  congregations  were  abhorrent  to  the  officials  of  the  state  religion, 
who  considered  it  profanity  for  the  poor  unlearned  persons  to  dare  to  have  any  ideas  that  were  not 
taught  to  them  by  their  betters.  This  point  of  view  was  so  heavily  stressed  that  it  explains  the  pas¬ 
sionate  protests  of  the  early  Quakers,  for  example,  that  learning  was  unnecessary  and  even  hostile 
to  religion,  which  are  often  ascribed  to  mere  illiteracy. 

Cromwell  himself  experienced  this  personal  religion,  and  being  a  broad-minded  man,  half  in 
sympathy  with  the  sectaries,  as  they  were  called,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  the  lower  classes  for  the  Parliamentary  cause  by  granting  them  religious  freedom.  This  revolution¬ 
ary  proposal  was  as  shocking  to  the  Puritans  as  to  the  Episcopalians.  Nevertheless,  Cromwell 
carried  it  through.  Recruits  in  his  army  were  allowed  to  worship  as  they  pleased,  so  long  as  they 
were  not  Roman  Catholics  or  Episcopalians.  It  seems  the  strangest  recruiting  offer  that  was  ever 
made,  but  it  was  effective.  Cromwell  was  probably  the  only  general  of  history  who  began  his  cam¬ 
paign  with  conscripts  and  ended  with  volunteers.  His  military  genius,  and  the  new  spirit  in  his 
army,  where  every  private  felt  that  he  really  had  something  to  fight  for,  swept  away  the  old  temporiz¬ 
ing  tactics,  and  gave  the  Parliamentarians  a  victory  so  complete  as  to  frighten  them  considerably. 
The  King  was  now  in  their  power,  and  all  they  wanted  was  to  go  back  in  every  other  respect  to  the 
state  of  things  before  the  war. 

But  they  reckoned  wdthout  the  army,  the  new  class  of  society  which  Cromwell  had  brought  into 
politics  with  weapons  in  its  hands.  These  men  knew  perfectly  well  that  a  restoration  of  the  King 
meant  that  they  would  be  thrust  back  into  their  old  position.  They  demanded  a  republic,  manhood 
suffrage  and  religious  toleration.  Cromwell  sympathized  wdth  the  last  demand,  and  knew  that  his 
position  was  the  same  as  theirs.  Charles  was  thoroughly  untrustworthy,  as  most  men  would  be  in 
his  situation.  There  was  no  possible  basis  for  negotiation  with  him,  for  it  was  clear  that  he  would 
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use  the  first  opportunity  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  conquerors  if  they  dared  to  let  him  go.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  the  army  brought  him  to  trial  and  execution: 

“This  was  indeed  a  great  and  terrifying  thing  that  Parliament  had  done.  The  like  of  it  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  the  world  before.  Kings  had  killed  each  other  times  enough;  parricide,  fratricide,  assassination,  those 
were  the  privileged  expedients  of  princes;  but  that  a  section  of  the  people  should  rise  up,  try  its  King  solemnly 
and  deliberately  for  disloyalty,  mischief  and  treachery,  and  condemn  and  kill  him,  sent  horror  through  every 
court  in  Europe.  The  Rump  Parliament  had  gone  beyond  the  ideas  and  conscience  of  its  time.  It  was  as  if  a 
committee  of  jungle  deer  had  taken  and  killed  a  tiger  —  a  crime  against  nature.  The  Tsar  of  Russia  chased  the 
English  envoy  from  his  court.  France  and  Holland  committed  acts  of  open  hostility.  England,  confused  and 
conscience-stricken,  at  her  own  sacrilege,  stood  isolated  before  the  world.” 

It  is  certain  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  were  horrified  by  the  execution  of  the  King,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  people  as  a  whole  were  so  much  shocked  as  they  are  given  the  credit  of  being. 
Rather,  it  seemed  that  the  underground  democratic  movement  which  had  been  alive  for  three 
centuries  had  come  to  its  own  at  last.  The  republic  was  established.  There  was  even  a  minute  band 
of  communists,  the  Diggers,  who  produced  a  song  worthy  to  stand  by  the  earlier  rallying  cries  of 
“When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  Who  was  then  the  gentleman?”  and  “With  clubs  and  clouted 
shoon  Shall  the  deed  be  done.”  The  Diggers’  song  ran: 

“The  gentry  are  all  round,  on  each  side  they  are  found, 

Their  wisdom’s  so  profound,  to  cheat  us  of  our  ground. 

Stand  up  now,  stand  up  now. 

The  clergy  they  come  in,  and  say  it  is  a  sin 
That  we  should  now  begin  our  freedom  for  to  win. 

Stand  up  now,  Diggers  all.” 

Cromwell,  however,  was  a  country  gentleman,  with  all  the  instincts  and  prejudices  of  his  class. 
He  felt  warmly  with  the  sectaries  on  religious  questions,  but  he  had  not  the  smallest  inclination  to 
extend  the  franchise  and  broaden  the  basis  of  government.  Soon  he  was  shooting  down  democrats 
in  his  army,  imprisoning  and  executing  those  who  criticized  him.  His  first  Parliament  was  selected 
while  his  sympathy  with  the  more  advanced  section  was  still  fairly  strong,  and  the  force  of  demo¬ 
cratic  feeling  manifested  itself  even  in  this  nominated  body.  The  House  of  Lords  was  abolished, 
civil  marriage  instituted,  a  voluntary  church  system  proposed.  But  when  the  House  attempted  to 
reform  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  outraged  officials  could  bear  its  extraordinary  doings  no  longer, 
and  the  dependent  assembly  was  compelled  to  dissolve  itself. 

From  this  time  the  rest  of  the  revolutionary  period  was  occupied  by  the  governing  class  working 
its  way  back  into  power  and  ousting  its  dangerous  allies.  The  successive  forms  of  republican  govern¬ 
ment  approximated  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  old  constitution,  until  on  Cromwell’s  death  the 
fiction  of  a  republic  was  given  up  and  Charles  II  returned  in  triumph  to  his  loyal  subjects. 

The  result  of  the  restoration  to  the  lower  classes  was  exactly  what  they  had  foreseen  and  dreaded. 
Religious  persecution  was  renewed  with  greater  severity  than  before,  the  harrying  of  the  poor  law 
was  continued.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1662  it  was  determined  that  any  person  living  in  a  parish 
for  forty  days  became  entitled  to  poor  relief  in  that  parish  if  he  required  it,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  parish  constable  had  the  power  to  compel  any  new  arrival  to  return  to  his  last  place  of  settle¬ 
ment  before  the  forty  days  had  expired,  even  though  he  had  employment,  merely  on  the  supposition 
that  one  day  he  might  become  chargeable  on  the  poor  rate.  Many  particular  instances  of  the  cruelty 
of  this  act  may  be  found,  as  for  example  when  a  mother  died  leaving  a  young  baby,  and  the  father 
conveyed  the  child  to  its  grandmother  in  another  parish.  The  village  constable  intervened,  for  the 
baby  must  not  be  allowed  a  settlement,  so  the  poor  little  thing  had  to  be  sent  back  to  its  motherless 
home.  But  this  incidental  hardship  was  less  than  the  harm  done  by  the  act  in  preventing  unem¬ 
ployed  men  from  seeking  employment,  or  even  going  to  fresh  work;  for  there  was  no  inducement  to 
undertake  the  labor  and  expense  of  traveling  when  the  only  result  might  be  a  compulsory  journey 
home  again. 

A  slighter  but  significant  sign  of  the  same  spirit  was  the  increased  stringency  of  the  game  laws, 
which  originated  in  James  I’s  reign,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  had  made  the  taking  of  game 
a  privilege  of  the  large  landowners. 

In  their  alarm  at  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  the  gentlemen  had  welcomed  back  Charles  II 
without  any  serious  limitations  on  the  royal  power.  The  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II  saw  the 
renewal  of  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  difference  that 
both  sides  had  lost  all  trace  of  public  spirit  and  were  absolutely  corrupt  and  unscrupulous.  Finally 
in  the  so-called  Revolution  of  1688  the  gentlemen  won.  The  authority  of  the  Crown  was  limited 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  its  practical  abeyance.  The  noblemen,  great  landowners  and  wealthy 
merchants  were  established  in  absolute  power  for  the  next  hundred  years. 

Social  life  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  begins  to  show  resemblances 
to  our  own.  The  Commonwealth  had  left  as  legacies  regular  taxation,  a  small  standing  army,  and 
newspapers.  During  the  war  both  armies  had  carried  about  with  them  their  presses  and  issued 
thousands  of  pamphlets,  besides  newssheets  which  appeared  regularly.  The  daily  press  did  not  yet 
exist,  but  some  newssheets  were  issued  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Tobacco  had  of  course  been  smoked  for  nearly  a  century.  Tea,  coffee  and  chocolate  now  came 
into  use,  and  the  coffee  houses  of  London  foreshadowed  modern  clubs  and  restaurants. 

In  dress  the  doublet  at  last  gave  way  to  the  long  coat,  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  frock  coat,  and 
the  waistcoat,  but  trousers  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  Wigs  are  said  to  have  become  fashion¬ 
able  at  the  restoration,  when  roundheads  wished  to  conceal  their  cropped  hair  and  turn  themselves 
quickly  into  lovelocked  cavaliers.  For  ladies  the  long,  low-necked,  peaked  bodice  was  still  fashion¬ 
able,  but  with  very  full  sleeves  looped  over  under-sleeves,  and  a  very  wide  flowing  skirt.  Oil  paintings 
were  almost  always  portraits,  and  naturally  represented  only  the  upper  classes  in  their  best  clothes, 
but  the  various  branches  of  engraving  were  now  well  developed,  and  from  the  prints  of  Hollar  and 
Faithorn  we  may  get  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  poorer  people.  In  their  engravings  of  towns, 
buildings,  and  trades,  they  introduced  ordinary  citizens  going  about  their  business,  which  show  the 
usual  dress  of  the  day. 

In  1647  the  wages  of  a  farm  bailiff  were  £3  10s.  a  year  with  food,  lodging  and  livery  or  10s.  in 
lieu  of  the  last.  Men  servants  received  £3  a  year  and  women  from  25s.  to  30s.  in  the  family  of  ordi¬ 
nary  yeomen  and  husbandmen.  A  daily  laborer  earned  from  3d.  to  4d.  a  day  with  food  or  6d.  to  8d. 
without.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  men  who  lived  on  these  wages.  The  religious  literature  of  the 
time,  especially  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  the  accounts  of  the  early  Quakers,  give  some  glimpses 
of  them.  The  Monmouth  Rebellion  is  another,  more  lurid,  flash  of  light,  which  brings  a  moment’s 
reality  into  the  wearisome  political  intrigues  of  the  time: 

“For  these  peasant  followers  of  Monmouth,  the  dark  Puritan  faith  glowed  in  all  the  colors  of  personal 
romance;  they  loved  the  young  man  more  than  they  loved  their  lives.  Of  Monmouth,  as  of  Napoleon,  tales 
were  told  at  nightfall  beneath  the  thatch,  and  his  return  was  still  expected  long  after  he  was  dead.  As  the 
march  of  the  man  from  Elba  through  the  vales  of  Dauphine,  so  the  march  of  King  Monmouth  through  the 
lanes  of  Somerset  is  to  the  historian  full  of  social  as  well  as  political  significance.  The  record  of  this  brief  cam¬ 
paign  is  as  the  uplifting  of  a  curtain;  behind  it  we  can  see  for  a  moment  into  the  old  peasant  life,  since  passed 
away  into  the  streets  and  factories,  suffering  city  change.  In  that  one  glance  we  see,  not  rustic  torpor,  but  faith, 
idealism,  vigor,  love  of  liberty  and  scorn  of  death.  .  .  .  When  Jeffrys  in  his  last  dreadful  days  on  earth,  was 
sheltered  by  the  walls  of  the  Tower  from  a  nation  of  men  seeking  to  kill  him  with  their  own  hands,  he  was  hiding 
not  from  the  Whig  mob  but  from  the  human  race.” 
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HUGH14  DALAFIELD,  son  of  John **,  William 12 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  1  March,  1595.  At  this  time  the  parish  register  entries  did  not 
give  the  parents’  names,  and  his  father,  John,  left  no  will.  On  a  previous  page,  in  discussing  who 
were  the  children  of  John13,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  proof  by  elimination,  namely,  that 
there  were  but  two  Delafield  families  at  this  time  in  which  there  might  have  been  children.  The 
father  of  one  of  these  families  was  Thomas,  the  other,  John.  John,  in  the  Court  Roll,  heretofore 
quoted,  in  1631  conveyed  five  acres  to  William  “one  of  his  younger  sons.”  This  shows  he  had  more 
than  two  sons.  Thomas  left  a  will  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  Wills  1598-1600,  fol.  116),  dated  24  May, 
1599,  in  which  he  named  all  his  children,  and  Hugh  was  not  among  them.  And  when  Lucy,  the 
widow  of  this  Thomas,  made  her  will  (Idem,  1623-25,  fol.  138)  10  October  1624,  she  also  named  her 
children  and  a  grandchild,  and  Hugh  was  not  among  them.  But  Hugh  drew  her  will  himself  and  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  it.  Hugh  named  his  sons  Hugh,  William  and  John.  These  names  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Waddesdon  group  and  not  of  the  Westcott  group  to  which  Thomas  belonged. 

The  next  mention  of  Hugh  is  in  the  marriages  in  Waddesdon  Parish  Register  in  the  year  1622: 
“Hugh  Dallafield  and  Margaret  Herman,  23  Sept.”  Then  follow  the  baptisms  of  his  children: 

In  the  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Dinton,1  Bucks: 

Baptisms:  1622,  “Hugh  and  Mary  Dallowfield,  children  of  Hugh  Dalowfield,  29  October.” 

Burials:  1622,  “Hugh  and  Mary  Dallowfield,  children  of  Hugh  Dallowfield,  1  November.” 

In  the  Waddesdon  Parish  Register  under  baptisms: 

1623:  “Alice,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Margaret  Dalafield,  26  September.” 

1624-25:  “William,  son  of  Hugh  and  Margaret  Dalafield,  4  March.” 

1626:  “John  and  Prudence,  son  and  daughter  of  Hugh  Dolafield,  21  October.” 

In  the  same  Register  under  burials : 

1632:  “William  son  of  Hugh  Delafield,  2  July.” 

1655:  “Margaret,  late  wife  of  Hugh  Delafield,  29  November.” 

The  words  “late  wife”  probably  mean  “widow”  and  indicate  that  Hugh  was  then  dead. 

The  burial  of  Hugh  does  not  appear  in  the  Waddesdon  or  Dinton  Registers  nor  in  those  of  any 
of  the  surrounding  parishes.  Nor  is  there  any  will.  He  probably  died  while  away  from  home,  perhaps 
killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  still  alive  in  1639,  for  in  November  of  that  year, 
Susan  Herman  “of  Denton,  County  Bucks,  spinster,”  made  a  nuncupative  will  (Archdeaconry 
of  Bucks,  Wills  1639,  fol.  101)  in  which  she  bequeathed  her  residuary  estate  “unto  Margaret  Dela- 
feilde,  alias  Harman,  wife  of  Hugh  Dallafielde,  her  sister.”  Her  burial  is  entered  in  Dinton  Parish 
Register  “Susanna  Herman,  23  November  1639.” 

Hugh,  being  a  second  son,  became  a  landless  man,  and  he  and  his  son,  John,  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  abilities  to  make  their  way  in  life.  It  seems  strange  that  neither  Hugh  nor  Margaret  are 
amongst  those  listed  for  the  poll  tax  at  Waddesdon  in  the  Lay  Subsidies  of  1641  (Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks 
244,  mem.  4)  and  1647,  while  Alice,  their  daughter,  is  named.  Alice  was,  in  1641,  eighteen  years  old, 
about  the  same  age  as  Frances,  her  first  cousin,  who  was  also  taxed.  She  alone,  of  her  family,  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  poll  tax  (Commonwealth  Exchequer  Papers,  Bundle  149)  of  1647.  Hugh  and  Mar¬ 
garet  may  have  been  away  from  Waddesdon  at  those  times;  perhaps  they  were  at  Dinton,  the  home 
of  the  Hermans,  and  the  place  where  their  oldest  son  and  daughter  were  christened  and  buried.  It 
seems  probable  that  Hugh  was  dead  before  1647. 

The  oldest  children,  Hugh  and  Mary,  were  perhaps  twins  for  they  were  christened  together, 
the  same  was  doubtless  true  of  the  youngest  John  and  Prudence. 

Prudence,  the  youngest  daughter,  was  probably  the  same  Prudence  Dellafield  who  married 
Edward  Powell  at  Buckland  in  1665.  It  is  odd  that  this  same  marriage  is  entered  also  in  the  Ayles¬ 
bury  Parish  Register  under  date  of  19  September  1665,  the  bride’s  name  being  spelled  “Prudence 
Delafild.” 

At  this  distance  in  time  it  is  hard  to  learn  the  reasons  that  caused  John  to  prefer  his  youngest  son, 
William,  to  his  older  sons,  John  and  Hugh,  and  to  transfer  a  large  part  of  his  land  to  the  former.  It 

1  The  place  name  Dinton  is  a  modernized  form  of  the  old  English  Dunington  or  Donyngton  and  means  Dunna’s  farm 
(The  Place  Names  of  Buckinghamshire,  English  Place  Name  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  159). 
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The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 
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may  be  that  he  did  not  approve  of  Hugh’s  marriage.  But  it  was  this  marriage  that  led  Hugh’s  chil¬ 
dren  to  move  southward  to  Diuton  and  to  form  new  connections  which,  by  degrees,  led  to  increasing 
prosperity  in  the  succeeding  generations. 

As  above  stated,  Hugh  Delafield  himself  drew  and  witnessed  the  will  of  Luke,  who  was  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Delafield,  his  cousin.  This  will  is  here  reproduced.  It  is  interesting  not  only  because 
it  shows  that  Hugh  was  not  a  son  of  Thomas,  but  also  because  Hugh  is  shown  to  have  been  a  man  of 
some  learning.  The  form  of  the  will  is  good  and  the  hand-writing  strong  and  clear.  It  is  in  the  curious 
script  of  the  day.  He  seems  to  have  had  to  attend  to  the  whole  matter  himself,  for  neither  the  testatrix 
nor  the  other  witnesses  could  write  at  the  time.  This,  together  with  the  skill  shown  by  his  younger 
brother,  William,  in  drawing  the  will  of  their  oldest  brother,  John,  and  in  making  up  his  accounts  as 
overseer  of  the  fortifications  at  Aylesbury,  shows  that  they  were  men  of  some  education  and  perhaps 
may  have  served  locally  as  scriveners,  and  Hugh  may  have  preceded  William  as  parish  clerk. 

Events  in  the  Time  of  John13  Delafield  and  Hugh14  Delafield — 1589-1648 

Foreign  affairs.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada  preserved  England  from  foreign  interference,  and  this 
immunity  lasted  for  the  next  eighty  years.  During  this  time  England  was  very  much  isolated  from 
the  continent,  and  foreign  policy  had  little  direct  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  country.  A 
brief  summary  of  outstanding  events  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  chief  interest  is  concentrated  upon 
home  politics. 

From  the  year  1630  the  political  situation  in  England  became  so  critical  that  there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  foreign  enterprises,  while  the  Thirty  Years  War  on  the  continent  prevented  foreign  na¬ 
tions  from  interfering  in  England  during  the  civil  war.  The  Queen  and  her  children  found  refuge  in 
France,  and  she  was  continually  intriguing  for  foreign  troops  which  could  never  be  procured,  while 
the  rumor  of  them  increased  the  hostility  of  his  opponents  to  Charles  I. 

Home  affairs.  In  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  question  of  the  childless  Queen’s  heir  be¬ 
came  pressing.  The  legal  heir  according  to  Henry  VIII’s  will  was  William  Seymour,  a  descendant  of 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  but  the  true  heir  in  the  popular  estimation  was  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
who  was  descended  from  Henry  VIII’s  elder  sister,  Margaret.  Against  his  claim  some  argued  that  no 
foreigner  could  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  this  gave  an  opening  for  another  claimant, 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who  was  descended  from  Margaret’s  second  marriage.  In  1601  the  Earl  of 
Essex  attempted  to  raise  a  revolt  with  the  object  of  forcing  the  Queen  to  change  her  ministers  and  to 
acknowledge  James  VI  as  her  heir.  Disturbances  of  this  sort  had  become  out  of  date.  Essex  received 
no  support  and  was  tried  and  executed. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  now  an  independent  body,  representing  that  sturdy  class  of  free¬ 
holders  to  which  the  Delafields  belonged.  Even  before  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  they  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Crown,  over  the  question  of  monopolies.  A  monopoly  was  intended  to  be  a  form  of 
patent.  A  man  who  opened  a  new  line  of  trade  or  invention  was  allowed  the  sole  right  to  it,  charging 
what  price  he  pleased,  for  a  term  of  years.  But  Elizabeth  used  monopolies  as  a  means  of  pensioning 
her  courtiers  without  expense  to  the  Crown.  In  1601  the  House  of  Commons  protested  vigorously 
against  this  abuse,  and  the  Queen  promised  to  withdraw  any  monopoly  which  could  be  proved 
oppressive. 

In  1603  Elizabeth  died  and  was  succeeded  by  James  VI  of  Scotland  and  I  of  England  without  any 
disturbance.  James  I  and  his  Parliament  were  opposed  from  the  first.  In  some  ways  he  was  more 
enlightened  than  Parliament,  in  others  Parliament  was  more  enlightened  than  the  King,  but  they 
never  agreed.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  James  was  anxious  to  establish  freedom  of  trade  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  to  naturalize  all  Scotch  subjects  in  England,  but  the  narrow  nationalism 
of  the  English  Parliament  prevented  this.  The  law  courts,  however,  decided  that  all  subjects  born 
after  the  King’s  accession  were  legally  naturalized  in  England,  and  thus  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
the  King’s  first  step  was  accomplished. 

It  was  by  this  time  absolutely  necessary  to  settle  the  national  revenues,  for  after  the  vast  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  of  the  previous  century  they  were  utterly  inadequate.  Unfortunately  the  question 
was  never  fairly  discussed.  James  was  a  man  of  dependent  mind,  always  leaning  and  lavishing  gifts 
upon  some  favorite.  At  first  he  took  experienced  statesmen,  Robert  Cecil,  whom  he  created  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Verulam.  Later  his  favorites  were  handsome  trifling  courtiers, 
Robert  Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Entirely  reversing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Tudors,  he  was  very  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  stuck  to  them  through  all  their  unpopularity, 
but  while  this  is  to  his  credit  as  a  man  it  increased  the  difficulty  of  government.  The  King  considered 
that  he  had  a  right  to  as  much  public  money  as  he  wanted  not  only  for  purposes  of  state  but  for  gifts 
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to  his  favorites.  The  House  of  Commons  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  to  pay,  grudged  every  penny, 
and  excused  its  niggardliness  by  the  true  argument  that  so  much  of  the  money  would  be  wasted.  The 
quarrel  arose  in  1604  over  the  first  money  grants  to  the  King;  in  1606  there  began  a  protracted  strug¬ 
gle  over  the  King’s  right  to  levy  impositions  on  the  sale  of  various  articles,  which  lasted  until  1614. 
After  this  James  summoned  no  Parliament  until  1621.  Meanwhile  he  raised  money  in  any  way  he 
could,  as  for  example  by  the  sale  of  baronetcies  in  1611  and  peerages  in  1618. 

The  Parliament  of  1621  renewed  the  attack  on  monopolies  and  succeeded  in  temporarily  suppress¬ 
ing,  though  not  in  abolishing,  them.  Bacon,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  impeached  as  a  protest  against 
the  corruption  of  the  law  courts. 

James’  last  Parliament  was  in  1624,  and,  as  it  was  enthusiastic  for  war  with  Spain,  there  was  less 
quarreling  with  the  King  than  usual.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  was 
impeached  and  driven  from  office  because  he  was  believed  to  be  opposed  to  the  war.  An  act  was 
passed  to  abolish  monopolies.  Grants  were  made  for  the  war,  but  the  Commons  insisted  that  the 
funds  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  treasurers  appointed  by  themselves,  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  should  be  applied  to  the  proper  purposes. 

James  died  in  the  following  year.  Charles  I  at  once  came  into  conflict  with  the  Commons  over  this 
question  of  the  control  of  supplies,  and  dissolved  his  first  Parliament.  The  chief  political  struggle  was 
now  over  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  intensely  unpopular,  owing  to  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  generalship.  Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  from  Eliot  to  Wentworth  joined  in  opposing  him, 
and  as  Parliament  tried  to  impeach  him,  Charles  would  not  summon  another,  but  raised  money  in 
1626  by  a  forced  loan.  Men  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  this  loan,  and  in  1627  the  case  was 
tried  of  five  knights  who  appealed  against  imprisonment  without  cause  shown.  The  defence  was  that 
the  King  had  the  right  to  imprison  without  showing  cause  in  cases  of  necessity.  No  definite  judgment 
was  given,  but  when  the  King’s  pressing  need  of  money  forced  him  to  summon  another  Parliament, 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1628  brought  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  declared  that  it  was  and  had 
been  illegal  to  try  civilians  by  martial  law,  to  billet  soldiers  on  householders  without  their  consent, 
to  raise  loans  or  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  to  imprison  without  showing  cause. 
Charles  was  forced  reluctantly  to  ratify  this.  In  the  same  year  Buckingham  was  assassinated.  His 
death  was  politically  an  advantage  to  the  King,  as  the  united  opposition  now  began  to  fall  to  pieces, 
Thomas  Wentworth,  in  particular,  coming  over  to  the  King’s  side. 

The  House  of  Commons  raised  the  question  of  the  custom  duties,  tonnage  and  poundage.  These 
had  usually  been  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  King  for  life  on  his  accession.  They  had  never  been 
granted  to  Charles,  but  he  levied  them.  Parliament  declared  that  by  the  Petition  of  Right  this  was 
illegal.  Charles  said  that  he  had  not  understood  the  petition  to  refer  to  them.  In  1629  when  Charles 
attempted  to  prorogue  Parliament  there  was  a  riotous  scene;  the  speaker  was  held  down  in  his  chair 
while  a  series  of  resolutions  was  passed,  one  condemning  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The 
King  dissolved  Parliament.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  imprisoned  for  taking  part  in  the  disturbance  and  died 
in  the  Tower  in  1632. 

From  1629  to  1640  the  King  governed  without  summoning  Parliament.  He  continued  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  caused  great  indignation  by  reviving  old  feudal  fines  for  refusal  of  knight¬ 
hood,  encroachments  on  royal  forests,  etc.  In  1634  he  first  hit  upon  the  famous  expedient  of  levying 
ship  money  from  inland  towns  as  commutation  for  their  feudal  services  in  defence  of  the  realm.  Op¬ 
position  to  the  King’s  arbitrary  government  developed  slowly,  but  from  the  first  Buckinghamshire 
was  a  center  of  hostility.  The  assessors  of  ship  money  sat  at  Great  Kimble  Church,  eight  miles  from 
Waddesdon,  in  January  1635-36,  when  the  whole  parish,  headed  by  John  Hampden,  refused  to  pay 
20s.  levied  upon  some  property  of  his  in  another  parish,  Stoke  Mandeville.  Judgment  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  was  given  against  him  in  1638,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Delafields  never  paid 
ship  money.  In  1640,  out  of  £2,000,  at  which  Buckinghamshire  was  assessed  for  the  year,  only  £8  were 
paid. 

In  1637  Charles  attempted  to  force  a  new  form  of  church  service  upon  Scotland,  with  the  result 
that  he  involved  himself  in  the  First  Bishops’  War  of  1639.  Without  money  and  with  disaffected 
troops,  he  could  not  fight  against  the  Scots,  who  had  bound  themselves  by  the  Covenant  to  defend 
their  own  form  of  religion.  Accordingly  the  Treaty  of  Berwick  was  made,  but  Charles  refused  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  terms,  and  in  1640  by  the  advice  of  Wentworth,  now  Earl  of  Strafford,  he  summoned  the 
Short  Parliament,  which  sat  only  three  weeks  and  was  dissolved  because  the  Commons,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Pym,  were  preparing  a  petition  against  the  war.  Charles  embarked  on  the  Second 
Bishops’  War  in  no  better  plight  than  before.  The  Scots  seized  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and 
a  truce  was  made  at  Ripon.  In  order  to  meet  the  payments  which  the  Scots  demanded,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  summon  the  Parliament  afterwards  called  the  Long  Parliament  of  1640.  Its  first  acts  were 
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the  attainder  and  execution  of  Strafford.  In  the  following  year  acts  were  passed  to  abolish  ship 
money  and  other  feudal  dues,  and  the  courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  also  to  forbid 
the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  An  act  was  passed  to  prevent 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  then  sitting  without  its  own  consent. 

So  far  men  of  all  parties  had  been  united  by  a  common  fear  of  Strafford  and  of  the  King’s  arbi¬ 
trary  rule.  But,  as  had  happened  after  Buckingham’s  murder,  so  now  that  the  opposition  had  achieved 
its  immediate  objects  it  began  to  fall  to  pieces.  If  Charles  had  been  content  to  wyait,  he  might  have 
gained  his  ends,  but  he  overestimated  the  strength  of  the  reaction,  and  in  1642  attempted  to  impeach 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  House  of  Lords.  When  the  Lords  hesitated  over  the 
legality  of  this,  the  King  went  in  person  to  Westminster  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  to  arrest  the 
five  members,  one  of  whom  was  Hampden.  The  members  received  warning  of  his  approach  and  fled  to 
the  city.  If  Charles  had  found  them  in  their  places  it  was  generally  believed  that  there  would  have 
been  fighting  in  the  House,  and  this  attempt  at  violence  settled  the  question  of  trusting  the  King. 
The  whole  of  the  south  was  in  a  ferment.  Four  thousand  armed  squires  and  freeholders  from  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  rode  up  to  London  to  protect  their  Hampden,  among  them,  no  doubt,  John  Delafield’s  son, 
Hugh.  The  King  left  London  for  York,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

Buckinghamshire  was  strongly  Parliamentarian.  Only  two  of  the  principal  families  were  Royalist, 
while  no  less  than  eight  of  the  regicides  were  closely  connected  with  the  county.  But  the  neighboring 
county  of  Oxford  was  Royalist,  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  while  the  King’s  power  pre¬ 
dominated,  Buckinghamshire  was  continually  harried  by  the  royal  troops.  Prince  Rupert  ordered  the 
destruction  of  some  manor  houses  and  put  garrisons  into  others.  Brill,  five  miles  from  Waddesdon, 
was  held  for  the  King  against  John  Hampden  in  1642.  Boarstall,  within  two  miles  of  Brill,  was  long 
a  Royalist  outpost,  and  was  taken  by  Fairfax  only  in  1646.  Aylesbury  from  the  first  was  held  by  the 
Parliament,  but  there  was  a  Royalist  garrison  in  Bierton,  near  by,  and  in  1818  the  bones  of  more  than 
two  hundred  men  were  discovered  in  a  field  near  Aylesbury,  the  relics  of  some  forgotten  skirmish. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  William  Delafield,  Hugh’s  younger  brother,  was  stationed  as  gunner  in  the 
garrison  at  Aylesbury  and  was  superintending  the  erection  of  the  fortifications  and  the  defences  of 
that  town.  His  accounts  are  mentioned  in  his  biography  hereafter.  Other  minor  battles  are  recorded 
at  Padbury,  where  the  Royalists  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  at  Wycombe,  where  they  were  repulsed. 
The  most  important  was  Chalgrove  Field,  1643,  where  John  Hampden  received  his  death  wound.  In 
all  probability  Hugh  Delafield  fell  in  one  of  these  conflicts,  fighting  for  the  Parliament.  If  this  is  so, 
he  lost  his  life,  like  Hampden,  before  it  seemed  possible  that  his  cause  should  triumph,  for  it  was  only 
after  1643  that  the  Parliamentary  armies  began  to  show  their  superiority.  Newport  Pagnall,  which 
had  had  a  Royalist  garrison,  was  occupied  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under  Cromwell  in  1644;  his 
eldest  son,  Oliver,  died  there.  Cromwell  himself  visited  the  hall  at  Dinton,  a  village  with  which  Hugh 
Delafield  was  closely  associated  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Herman. 

After  this  the  Civil  War  in  Buckinghamshire  became  a  matter  of  reducing  the  Royalist  garrisons 
in  manor  houses.  After  the  Scots  handed  over  Charles  I  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Parliamentary  army,  the 
King  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  Buckinghamshire  at  Latimer  and  Stoke  Pogis. 

These  incidents,  happening  close  to  their  home,  would  naturally  be  of  chief  interest  to  the  Dela- 
fields,  and  a  summary  of  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  will  be  sufficient: 

1642.  The  King  advanced  on  London.  Indecisive  battle  of  Edgehill.  Muster  of  London  trained 
bands  at  Turnham  Green.  The  King  withdrew  to  Oxford. 

1643.  Royalist  victories  at  Stratton,  Cornwall;  Lansdown,  Somerset;  Roundway  Down, 
Devonshire;  Adwalton  Moor,  Yorkshire.  Royalists  captured  Bristol.  Gloucester  besieged  by  the 
King,  relieved  by  the  London  trained  bands.  Treaty  between  Parliament  and  the  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terians,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Cromwell  relieved  Hull. 

1644.  The  Scotch  Army  entered  England.  The  Parliamentary  cause  governed  by  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms.  Parliamentary  victory  at  Cheriton,  Hants.  Parliament  seized  Selby  and  Lin¬ 
coln  and  beseiged  York.  Cromwell’s  victory  at  Marston  Moor.  Royalist  victories  at  Cropredy  Bridge 
and  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall.  Indecisive  battle  at  Newbury. 

1645.  Cromwell’s  New  Model  Army.  Fairfax  commander-in-chief.  Montrose  raised  the  High¬ 
lands  for  the  King:  his  victories  of  Tippermuir,  Aberdeen,  Inverlochy,  Auldean.  Parliamentary 
victory  at  Naseby ;  flight  of  the  King.  Parliamentary  victory  at  Longport,  and  capture  of  Bridgewater, 
Sherborne  and  Bristol.  Montrose’s  victories  at  Alford  and  Kilsyth  and  occupation  of  Glasgow. 
Charles,  advancing  to  Scotland,  defeated  at  Rowton  Heath.  Montrose  defeated  at  Philiphaug. 

1646.  End  of  first  civil  war.  Royalist  Army  in  Cornwall  surrendered  to  Fairfax.  Strongholds  and 
castles  captured  by  Parliament.  Charles  surrendered  to  the  Scots  at  Newark.  The  Scots  were  ready 
to  restore  him  if  he  would  establish  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  but  he  endeavored  by  all 
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means  to  avoid  pledging  himself  to  this.  In  1647  the  Scots  handed  him  over  to  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  withdrew  to  Scotland.  Meanwhile  Parliament  quarreled  with  the  army,  which  they  tried 
to  disband  unpaid.  The  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  Long  Parliament  was  ready  to  restore  the  King 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  army.  Cromwell  was  forced  by  this  intrigue  into  the  leadership  of  the  army 
against  parliament.  By  his  orders  Charles  was  seized  at  Holmby,  where  he  was  the  prisoner  of 
Parliament,  and  carried  to  Newmarket,  where  he  was  the  prisoner  of  the  army.  He  escaped  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  only  to  be  imprisoned  in  Carisbrooke  Castle. 

Owing  to  the  King’s  continual  intrigues  with  one  party  and  at  the  same  time  with  another,  in  1648 
the  Long  Parliament  declared  that  it  would  negotiate  with  the  King  no  more.  This  so  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  the  nation,  weary  of  war  and  the  army,  that  there  were  risings  in  Wales  and  Kent,  while  the 
Scots,  trusting  to  Charles’  latest  promises  invaded  England  on  his  behalf.  Fairfax  defeated  the  Kent¬ 
ish  Royalists  at  Maidstone,  while  Cromwell  suppressed  the  rising  in  Wales,  and  then,  marching 
against  the  Scots  defeated  them  utterly  at  Preston. 

Cromwell  and  the  army  were  now  determined  to  have  no  further  negotiations  with  the  King. 
Colonel  Pride  and  his  men  turned  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  all  members  who  voted  for  another 
attempt  at  reconciliation.  In  January,  1649,  Charles  was  summoned  to  trial  before  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  appointed  by  the  remnant  of  the  House,  condemned  and  executed. 

Religion.  By  1589  there  were  roughly  speaking  five  types  of  religion  in  England:  (1)  the  Roman 
Catholics,  (2)  the  Church  of  England,  (3)  those  who,  while  accepting  the  Church  of  England,  wished 
for  more  simplicity  in  its  services  and  organization,  (4)  the  Presbyterians.  All  these  four  were  agreed 
upon  one  point,  namely,  that  there  must  be  only  one  form  of  worship  in  England,  to  which  all  must 
be  forced  to  conform.  (5)  The  Separatists.  These  were  divided  into  many  sects,  of  which  the  Baptists, 
the  Congregationalists  and  the  Mennonites  survive  to  the  present  day.  Though  differing  very  greatly 
among  themselves,  they  all  were  agreed  on  one  point,  namely,  that  religion  was  the  affair  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  with  which  the  state  ought  not  to  interfere. 

In  1583  Archbishop  Whitgift  by  the  Queen’s  authority  had  set  up  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  to 
enforce  conformity  upon  the  clergy  who  had  Puritan  leanings.  In  1593  three  leaders  of  Separatist 
communities  were  executed. 

The  accession  of  James  I  aroused  many  hopes  in  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  the 
former  hoping  for  relief  because  the  King  came  of  a  Catholic  family,  the  latter  hoping  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  their  form  of  worship  because  he  had  been  brought  up  by  a  Presbyterian.  But  both  were 
disappointed.  James  was  indeed  somewhat  inclined  to  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  not  from  sym¬ 
pathy  but  from  policy,  but  finding  how  unpopular  this  made  him,  he  gave  it  up,  and  the  extremists 
among  them  conspired  to  destroy  the  King  and  Parliament  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605,  which 
caused  renewed  persecution.  James  had  no  intention  of  making  any  concessions  to  the  Puritans  and 
Presbyterians.  He  had  had  continual  trouble  with  the  Scotch  ministers,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the 
submissive  Church  of  England  at  his  feet.  But  having  been  bred  to  different  forms,  he  did  not  go  to 
extremes  against  its  opponents. 

Charles  I  took  a  different  course.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  and  moreover  his  political  opponents  were  also  of  the  other  religious  party.  In  1633 
William  Laud  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  with  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  King 
carried  on  a  campaign  of  uniformity,  summoning  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission  and  depriving 
of  their  benefices  all  clergymen  who  were  what  would  now  be  called  Low  Church.  Meanwhile  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  had  won  the  affection  of  her  husband,  and  Roman  Catholic  worship  was  openly 
permitted  at  court.  Many  people  were  honestly  convinced  that  Laud’s  prosecutions  were  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  although  Laud  himself  had  no  such  intentions.  At  the  same  time 
he  revived  the  old  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  inflicted  penance  for  immorality,  and  thus  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  irreligious  as  well  as  the  religious.  He  continually  persecuted  sectaries  who  ventured  to 
hold  religious  meetings  of  their  own. 

In  1637,  having,  as  he  thought,  reduced  the  religions  of  England  to  order  and  conformity,  Laud 
turned  his  attentions  to  Scotland,  with  the  results  described  above.  In  1641  the  Root  and  Branch  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  episcopacy  passed  the  Commons  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  After  the 
outbreak  of  Civil  War,  the  Commons  began  to  introduce  the  Presbyterian  system,  and  their  advances 
were  hastened  in  1643  when,  after  the  Royalist  victories,  they  entered  into  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  with  the  Scots,  by  which  they  engaged  to  undertake  “the  reformation  of  religion  in  the 
Church  of  England  according  to  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches  and  according  to  the 
Word  of  God.” 

The  Presbyterians  were  eager  to  establish  their  own  system  and  to  persecute  every  other,  but  as 
the  war  went  on  Cromwell  and  the  other  military  leaders  became  convinced  that  it  was  mere  folly 
to  alienate  the  numerous  and  increasing  body  of  sectaries,  who  were  willing  to  fight  for  the  Parlia- 
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ment  and  made  good  soldiers.  Those  who  opposed  persecution  were  called  Independents,  and  the  fact 
that  the  army  as  a  whole  was  Independent  while  the  majority  in  the  Long  Parliament  was  Pres¬ 
byterian  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  breach  between  army  and  Parliament. 

In  1645  all  parties  united  in  the  impeachment  and  execution  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

After  Charles’  surrender,  the  Scots  would  have  attempted  his  restoration  if  they  could  have 
trusted  him  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in  England,  and  after  they  had  given  him  up  to  the  English, 
the  Parliamentary  Presbyterians  were  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  Independents  that  they  would  have 
made  terms  with  the  King,  but,  as  stated  above,  the  army  prevailed,  and  with  it  independence  and 
toleration  for  the  sectaries. 


JOHN16  DELAFIELD,  Son  of  Hughu,  John13. 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  with  his  sister,  Prudence,  probably  his  twin  sister,  21  October 
1626.  He  was  next  mentioned  in  the  Parish  Register  of  Dinton  under  marriages  on  the  date  19  De¬ 
cember,  1653:  “John  Delefield  and  Susan  Very.”  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Rose  (Hunt) 
Veary  of  Dinton  and  was  christened  there  on  10  March  1632.  Then  follow  the  entries  of  birth  at  Din- 
ton  of  two  of  his  children: 

1654-55,  “Susan,  daughter  of  John  Delefield,  1  February.” 

1657,  “John,  son  of  John  Dolofield,  5  December.” 

In  1660  “John  Dolifeild  and  his  wife”  were  living  in  Dinton,  for  they  were  then  taxed  there  one 
shilling  (Hartwell  Muniments,  Subsidies). 

And  in  a  Lay  Subsidy  (Lay  Subsidies  80:  33,  13  Ch.  II)  of  1661  is  the  item:  “Collection  for 
a  present  to  the  King.  Dynton:  John  Dollyfeild  .  .  .  Is.” 

Though  called  a  present,  this  was  in  fact  a  tax,  but,  as  it  was  levied  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  was  honored  with  this  euphemism.  That  John  owned  lands  at  Dinton  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  for  in  1724  his  two  sons  then  surviving,  John  and  William,  made  a  deed  of  lands  at  Dinton. 
He  may  have  paid  this  tax  to  protect  these  lands.  How  he  obtained  them  is  not  known,  perhaps  it  was 
through  his  wife’s  family,  or  through  the  Hermans,  his  mother’s  family. 

He  was  evidently  an  ironmonger  and  blacksmith  and,  as  shown  by  his  purchase  of  lands  in  1666, 
below  mentioned,  had  prospered.  In  the  accounts  of  John  Fenner,  steward  of  Stone,  there  are  items 
of  payment  of  13  August  1664  to  “Dallaffeeld  for  an  ax  and  bill — -5s.”  (Hartwell  Muniments). 
He  had  perhaps  moved  to  Bishopstone  by  that  date,  and  on  23  September,  1665,  “payd  dallaffeeld 
for  a  new  ax  2s.  6d.” 

He  had  at  least  three  other  children:  Joseph,  Theophilus  and  William. 

Their  births  or  baptisms  are  not  found  entered  in  any  parish  register,  and  as  their  father  left  no 
will  it  is  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  proof  of  their  parentage.  Such  will  be  found  under  the 
discussion  of  each  of  these. 

The  reason  why  the  births  of  the  elder  children,  and  not  their  baptisms,  were  entered  on  the 
Parish  Register  was  because  this  seems  to  have  become  the  custom  in  many  churches  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  during  the  Commonwealth  period.  Probably  they  became  Baptists  about  this  time,  and 
for  that  reason  there  is  no  mention  of  the  younger  children  in  the  Parish  Register.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  in  1659,  and  the  younger  children  may  all  have  been  born  after  that  date,  the  Baptists  were  in 
greater  disfavor  with  the  Established  Church  than  they  had  been  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  failure  to  enter  even  their  births  on  the  Parish  Register. 

Apparently  several  families  in  this  parish  became  Baptists  all  about  this  time,  for  there  is  no 
entry  in  the  Parish  Register  of  the  baptisms  of  the  children  of  Clement  Hunt,  younger  than  Francis, 
who  was  christened  in  1660.*  1 

In  1666  he  bought  from  John  Cole,  for  sixty  pounds,  two  cottages,  two  gardens  and  two  orchards 
in  St.  Peter  Berkhamsted,  Hertfordshire  (Feet  of  Fines,  Herts.  Michaelmas,  18  Charles  II).  His  son, 
Theophilus,  in  1687,  married  Susannah,  a  daughter  of  John  Whelpley,  who  was  living  at  Berkhamsted 
in  1685  when  Samuel  Whelpley  of  St.  Stephens,  his  brother,  made  him  his  residuary  legatee  and 
executor.  John  Delafield  and  his  family  may  well  have  lived  at  Berkhamsted  at  times,  but  he  was  at 
Stone  on  15  May  1673,  when  he,  as  “John  Dallafield,”  and  Francis  Turner,2  representing  Richard 
Horton’s  land,  were  taxed  four  shillings  (Hartwell  Muniments,  Subsidies). 


1  Some  of  the  principal  allied  families  of  Waddesdona  also  became  Baptists  about  this  time.  In  the  clergy  returns  of  1669 
(British  Museum  Addit,  MS.  34670)  it  is  stated  that  Baptist  meetings  were  held  in  Waddesdon  at  the  houses  of  John  Moun- 
tague  and  William  Alley,  taught  by  John  Mountague,  the  younger,  yeoman. 

1  This  Francis  Turner  was  assessed  at  Stone  in  1660  at  sixpence,  and  in  1673  at  5s.  lOd.  in  addition  to  the  assessment  with 

John  Delafield  for  Horton’s  lands.  From  a  rental  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  appears  he  held  one  of  the  two 
substantial  farms  in  Stone  which  consisted  of  a  messuage  and  111  acres  of  arable,  23  acres  of  ley  ground,  10  acres  of  pasture  and 
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The  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Susan,  in  1682,  described  her  as  living  at  Bishopstone  in  Stone,  and 
that  was  certainly  the  home  of  his  son,  John,  as  late  as  1699,  and  his  son,  Joseph,  was  there  29  March 
1716  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1678  he  became  one  of  the  fifty-four  signers  of  “The  Orthodox  Creed.” *  1  Another  of  the  signers 
was  John  Montague  of  North  Marston  and  Waddesdon,  and  another  Thomas  Headeach  of  Princes 
Risborough,  whose  daughter,  Mary,  subsequently  married  his  oldest  son  John16  Delafield. 

The  facts  that  he  left  no  will  and  that  there  is  no  record  of  his  burial  in  Bucks  may  indicate  that 
he  had  moved  away  or  died  while  absent.  It  was  this  John  Delafield,  who,  it  is  said,  went  to  Austria 
and,  serving  under  the  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Zenta.  This  is 
more  fully  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

When  Susan  Delafield  was  buried  at  Dinton  on  28  January  1718,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  she  was 
entered  on  the  Register  as  a  widow,  so  that  John  must  have  died  before  her.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
statute  in  England,  enacted  to  promote  the  wool  industry,  that  bodies  to  be  buried  must  be  clothed 
in  woolen  garments.  The  book,  which  shows  these  burials  in  woolen,  stated  that  Susan  was  then  living 
at  Westlington.  This  is  a  hamlet  in  Dinton  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  village  itself.2 

The  oldest  child,  Susan,  was  married  to  Joseph  Darvall  of  Thame  at  Hartwell  on  8  June  1682. 
In  the  Parish  Register  she  was  called  “Susannah  Delafield  of  Bishopstone,  Bucks.”  She  was  also 
mentioned  in  the  minute  book  of  Ford  Baptist  Church,  25  July  1711,  as  “Sister  Darvill  of  Thame.”3 4 

The  son,  William,  was  first  mentioned  in  1693,  when  he  appeared  on  a  list,  contained  in  the  min¬ 
ute  book  of  Ford  Church,  of  those  making  a  subscription  for  Sister  Dancer.  His  brothers,  Theophilus 
and  John,  were  also  on  this  list.  Next,  in  1714,  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  statement  by  which  a 
theological  controversy  of  some  sort  was  settled.  His  three  brothers,  John,  Joseph  and  Theophilus, 
also  signed  this  statement.  On  12  October  1704,  church  members  were  appointed  to  admonish  Wil¬ 
liam  and  his  brother,  John,  to  attend  the  meetings.  Evidently  the  theological  dispute  had  not  been 
settled  to  their  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  as  appears  from  the  Parish  Register  of  Bradenham,  Bucks,  William  had  married 
Sarah  Evans  of  Reading  on  25  November  1699.  The  entry  also  shows  that  William  was  then  residing 
at  Haddenham. 

The  theological  dispute  seems  to  have  become  more  bitter  and  the  four  Delafield  brothers  were 
not  on  the  stronger  side,  for  on  30  January  1708,  at  page  78  of  the  minutes,  appears  the  entry: 

“The  church  tooke  into  consideration  the  much  to  be  lamented  condicion  of  our  brother  William  delafield 
sister  Nickhols  and  Henry  Gosses  wife,  who  haue  all  left  their  places  in  the  church  of  God.  and  refuse  to  heare 
the  churches  admonictions.  from  time  to  time,  but  do  adhere  unto  the  said  Henry  Gosse.  and  follow  after  him. 
notwithstanding  his  miserable  falls  opiones.  which  he  hoel  deth.  by  afirming  that  Infants  com  as  clene  from  any 
defilment  of  nature,  out  of  thire  mothers  wombes.  as  the  heauens.  or  holy  Angles,  are  in  the  sight  of  God.  yea 
as  puer  from  any  sin  as  Adam  was  before  he  fell  by  sin  or  else  they  could  not  belong  to  Heavene,  as  he  said  —  ” 

Communion  was  withdrawn  from  the  said  brother  and  sisters. 

In  1713,  William  seems  to  have  had  some  negotiations  with  the  church  at  Ford,  perhaps  with  the 
intent  of  joining  it  again;  but  he  said:  “That  he  cannot  see  it  any  Evill  in  hearing  Henry  Gosse, 
And  as  to  his  leaving  the  Church  and  joining  with  Henry  Gosse  he  says  he  will  give  know  Positive 
Reason.  And  the  words  was  to  hard  for  the  Church  to  take  for  true  Repentance.” 

He  had  made  his  home  in  Haddenham  where  he  appeared  in  the  manor  court  rolls  as  being  on  the 
homage  on  18  July  1697.  He  had  bought  a  copyhold  there  as  appeared  from  the  following  entry  in  the 
manor  rolls: 

Memorandum  that  at  another  time  (towit)  at  the  Court  Baron  held  for  the  manor  aforesaid  the  twenty 
second  day  of  April  anno  Domini  1697  among  other  things  it  is  enrolled  that  out  of  court  and  since  the  last 
court  Joseph  Cox  (one  of  the  customary  tenants  of  the  aforesaid  manor)  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  lord 
by  the  rod  four  acres  of  arable  land  with  their  appurtenances  In  Haddenham  aforesaid  namely  one  acre  lying  in 
Downhill  feild  at  a  place  there  called  Rumfurrow  the  land  of  Thomas  Francklyn  on  the  west  the  half  of  one 
acre  lying  in  Clobberditch  feild  at  a  place  *  called  Ridge  abutting  on  Aylesbury  way  the  land  of  Richard  Green- 

closes,  10  acres  of  meadow  and  a  cottage  (about  154  acres  in  all);  rent,  £80  per  annum  (Hartwell  Muniments).  In  his  will, 
proved  16  December  1698,  he  was  called  Francis  Turner  of  Walton  in  Aylesbury,  yeoman.  It  was  witnessed  by  Theophilus 
Delafield  (Arch  Bucks).  It  named  a  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  brother  and  nephews  and  nieces. 

1  This  “Orthodox  Creed”  of  1678  was  gotten  up  by  Thomas  Monk  for  the  Aylesbury  Association  to  combat  what  were 
called  the  “New  Eutychians,”  who  taught  that  Christ  “did  not  take  his  flesh  from  the  Virgin  Mary.”  It  was  signed  by  fifty-four 
men  of  whom  at  least  thirty- two  lived  in  Buckinghamshire.  Amongst  these  were  John  Montague  and  Robert  J:  o:  ny. 

2  The  present  form  of  this  name  is  a  corruption  of  Westdinton  (Buckinghamshire  Place  Names  —  English  Place  Names 
Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  160). 

3  The  name  was  spelled  Dagnall  in  the  transcript  of  the  parish  register. 

4  Locum,  correctly  place,  but  often  means  a  furlong. 
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wood  on  the  east  one  acre  lying  in  Dollicote  or  Windmill  hill  feild  abutting  on  the  place  called  White  Rose  way 
on  the  north  and  on  the  land  called  in  English  an  Headland  late  Edmund  Frydays  on  the  south  one  acre  lying 
in  Cotishill  feild  being  in  English  a  foreshooter  at  a  place  called  Childs  borrow  and  the  half  of  a  whole  acre 
called  a  yard  acre  lying  in  Childs  borrow  and  it  is  part  of  the  north  acre  abutting  on  the  land  called  in  English  the 
headland  of  Thomas  Piddington  the  land  of  William  Allen  Senior  on  the  north  To  the  use  and  behoof  of  William 
Delafeild  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  aforesaid 
by  the  rent  and  services  therefor  formerly  owed  and  of  right  accustomed  as  by  the  rolls  of  the  said  Court  it  doth 
more  fully  appear  and  is  manifest 1  And  now  to  this  court  comes  the  aforesaid  William  Delafeild  and  humbly 
seeks  of  the  lord  to  be  admitted  to  the  aforesaid  premises  with  their  appurtenances  To  whom  the  lord  by  his 
Steward  aforesaid  granted  Seisin  thereof  by  the  rod  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  William  Delafeild  according 
to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  aforesaid  surrender  by  rent  of  one  shilling  and  four  pence  and  by  the  other  works 
and  services  therefor  formerly  owed  and  of  right  accustomed  and  he  gives  to  the  lord  as  fine  such  estate  and  for  so 
having  his  entry  thereupon  one  pound  and  four  pence  and  he  is  admitted  tenant  thereof  and  he  does  fealty  to  the 
lord. 

To  this  four  and  one  half  acres  he  added  three  roods  by  purchase  from  Thomas  Chapman  on  21 
October  1700.  And  two  years  later  he  bought  three  acres  more  as  appeared  from  the  following  entry: 

Memorandum  that  at  the  Court  of  26  April  last  past  among  other  things  it  is  enrolled  that  Joseph  Rose  and 
Edward  Fryday  upon  their  oaths  recorded  that  out  of  Court  and  since  the  last  Court  Thomas  Proud  a  customary 
tenant  of  the  manor  Surrendered  by  the  hands  of  the  said  Joseph  and  Edward  Six  half  acres  of  arable  land  with 
their  appurtenances  in  Haddenham  viz  two  lands  2  lying  in  Downhill  field  one  at  a  place  called  Long  Hewdon  the 
land  of  Colliberry  Francklyn  on  the  west  the  other  lying  at  a  place  called  Downhill  near  the  place  called  Church 
meadow  the  land  of  Richard  Jervace  on  the  west  and  two  other  lands  lying  in  Windmill  hill  feild  one  in 
a  place  called  Short  Dollicote  the  land  of  Richard  Clarke  on  the  north  the  other  lying  near  the  end  of  the  village 
of  Haddenham  near  the  place  called  Henry  Hills  pen  and  abutting  across  the  way  called  Woodways.  Two  other 
lands  in  Cotishill  feild  one  near  the  place  called  Auxey  Bushes  the  land  of  George  Francklyn  on  the  South  and 
the  other  at  the  place  called  the  “Hanging  3  of  Auxey”  the  land  of  Richard  Bernard  on  the  west  which  premises 
are  outside  the  composition.4  To  the  use  etc  of  William  Delafeild  and  Sara  his  wife  for  and  during  the  term  of 
their  lives  and  after  their  decease  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  said  Sara  forever  etc.  by 
annual  rent  of  one  shilling  etc.  And  to  this  Court  come  William  Delafeild  and  Sara  his  wife  and  seek  etc.  To 
whom  the  lord  etc.  And  the  aforesaid  William  gives  as  fine  three  pounds  twelve  shillings  etc  and  is  admitted  and 
does  fealty. 

The  comparatively  heavy  fine  was  perhaps  because  lands  were  outside  the  composition. 

At  the  same  time  he  bought  one  rood  from  Thomas  Proud,  and  one  and  one-half  acres  from  John 
Fryday. 

He  and  his  wife  Sarah  then  had  nine  and  one-half  acres  of  copyhold  in  Haddenham. 

On  12  October  1711  he  sold  three  and  one-half  acres  of  this  land  to  Matthew  Dagnall.  And  he  and 
his  wife  sold  the  rest  of  their  land  in  Haddenham  in  1724,  as  appeared  from  the  following  entry: 

Memorandum  that  to  this  same  Court  came  William  Delafield  and  Sara  his  wife,  two  customary  tenants  of 
the  manor  aforesaid,  the  said  Sara  being  first  examined  alone  and  secretly,  and  in  open  court  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord  by  the  rod  by  the  hands  and  acceptance  of  his  steward  aforesaid  five  acres  and  a  half  of 
arable  land  with  their  appurtenances  lying  in  the  fields  of  Haddenham  aforesaid,  three  of  which  acres  are  out¬ 
side  the  composition.  To  the  use  and  behoof  of  Richard  Jarvis  and  Hester  Jarvis  the  son  and  daughter  of  John 
Jarvis  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  Richard  and  Hester  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever  at  the  will  of  the  lord 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  aforesaid  by  rent  and  services  therefor  formerly  owed  and  of  right  accus¬ 
tomed. 

Marginal  note:  Admitted  27  May  1725. 

There  is  no  mention  of  either  of  them  in  the  Haddenham  Court  Rolls  after  that  date. 

William  Delafield  was  entered  as  on  the  homage  at  Haddenham  in  1697,  1711,  1712,  1713,  1714; 
and  on  the  jury  in  1704,  1711,  1713,  1720,  1722.  He  voted  at  Haddenham  in  1713  (Buckinghamshire 
Election  Poll  Books  at  Aylesbury).  He  and  Henry  Hill  had  been  the  constables  in  1717. 

A  mortgage  William  and  Sarah  had  made  of  part  of  their  lands  shows  something  of  their  value: 

12  April  1706.  William  Delafield  and  Sara  his  wife  surrendered  four  acres  of  arable  land  in  Haddenham  in 
Long  Huden  to  the  use  of  Richard  Clarridge  of  Thame  co  Oxon  blacksmith  under  this  condition  that  if  William 
Delafield  do  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  Richard  Clarridge  £30  15s.  Od.  at  the  end  of  six  months  then  the  surrender 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force. 

1  Usually  “it  more  fully  appeareth”;  here  we  have  two  verbs  “liquet”  and  “apparet.” 

2  “Seliones-English  lands.” 

3  Hanging  is  a  wood  or  copse. 

4  “Extra  compositionem.”  Composition  —  an  agreement  made  between  the  lord  and  the  tenants  about  what  is  due  from 
them  for  their  holdings.  Lands  not  included  in  the  agreement  would  be  “outside  the  composition.” 
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In  1724,  William  and  Sarah  joined  with  John  Delafield  and  Mary,  his  wife,  and  others,  in  the 
deed  of  lands  at  Saunderton  and  Dinton  (Feet  of  Fines,  Bucks,  Easter,  10  George  I).  The  other 
brothers  were  then  dead:  Theophilus  had  died  in  1711  and  Joseph  in  1717. 

He  had  moved  to  Princes  Risborough,  Bucks,  where  his  brother,  Theophilus,  lived,  for  in  the 
Chancery  Proceedings  for  1724,  Bundle  58,  there  was  begun  by  him  a  suit  against  William  Darvell 
of  Wendover,  and  in  the  bill  of  complaint  he  was  described  as  William  Delafield  of  Princes  Risbor¬ 
ough,  County  Bucks,  Yeoman,  a  malster.  The  complaint  speaks  of  William  as  being  “old  and 
infirme.” 

Sarah,  his  wife,  was  buried  at  Princes  Risborough  on  25  June  1726.  Her  husband  did  not  survive 
her  long,  for  the  same  Parish  Register,  for  the  year  1729,  contains  the  entry  “William  Delafield, 
Anab.,  buried  at  the  Meeting  House  June.” 

They  had  issue: 

William,  who  as  son  of  William  Delafield  of  Haddenham,  County  Bucks,  wheelwright,  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  in  the  Draper’s  Company,  to  Daniel  Shelswell  of  Little  Britain,  baker,  for  seven  years,  on 
17  June  1720,  for  a  premium  of  fifteen  guineas  (Indenture  of  apprenticeship  in  Draper’s  Hall).  He 
was  admitted  to  freedom  on  12  February  1728,  and  the  entry  stated  that  he  was  formerly  of  Harp 
Street,  Cripplegate,  but  was  then  living  in  Little  Britain,  and  called  him  a  baker.  His  cousin,  Erasmus, 
was  apprenticed  in  the  Draper’s  Company  at  the  same  time.  Daniel  Shelswell  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Pauls  Alley,  in  which  Erasmus  Delafield  and  his  cousins,  John  and 
Joseph,  were  so  much  interested.  On  1  January  1729,  he  conveyed  to  John17  Delafield,  son  of  John16 
Delafield,  by  a  lease  and  release,  four  acres  of  land  at  Saunderton,  known  as  Lockingdon  Close.  This 
property  was  retained  by  the  descendants  of  John  for  many  generations  afterward.  The  deed  was 
witnessed  by  Philip  Delafield,  son  of  Theophilus.  In  this  conveyance  William  was  described  as  of  “St. 
Buttolph,  Without  Aldersgate,  London,  Baker.”  He  left  a  will  to  be  found  in  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury,  Tyndall,  135 :  Abstracted  as  follows : 

Will  of  William  Delafield  of  Little  Britain  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  Aldersgate,  London,  baker,  dated  13 
January,  1764.  Being  somewhat  infirm  in  body.  To  my  two  cousins  Diana  Delafield  and  Sarah  Delafield,  both 
of  Princes  Risborough,  County  Bucks,  £10  apiece.  Servant  Anne  Bennet  £50.  To  John  Earle  of  Bucklersbury, 
London,  baker,  £50.  To  John  Earl  the  younger,  son  of  said  John,  £25  and  my  quart  silver  tankard  and  other 
plate.  To  John  Earl  the  father  £50  for  the  use  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-In  Hospital.  Residuary  legatees,  my 
said  cousins  Diana  and  Sarah  Delafield.  Executor,  John  Earl  the  father.  Witnesses:  Charles  Scott,  John  Nix. 

Codicil  dated  15  March,  1766 :  —  To  my  servant  Anne  Bennett  the  interest  of  £300  in  the  four  per  cent  Con¬ 
solidated  Bank  Annuities,  1762.  Witnessed:  Edward  Parker,  John  Hickes. 

Codicil  dated  5  April,  1766:  — -  To  Benjamin  Gould  £40.  To  Elizabeth  Shepard,  wife  of  John  Shepard,  £10. 
Witnesses:  John  Earl,  Anne  Bennett. 

Proved  15  April  1766,  by  the  executor  named. 

The  cousins  referred  to  were  two  daughters  of  Joseph  Delafield,  the  brother  of  John,  William 
and  Theophilus. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  other  children  of  William  and  Sarah;  though  it  is  possible  that  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Delafield,  a  maid,  buried  with  the  Anabaptists  at  Princes  Risborough,  10  May  1727,  was  their 
daughter.  It  is  more  probable  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Theophilus. 

Events  in  the  Time  of  John15  Delafield  —  1648-1688 

Foreign  affairs.  By  the  time  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  established  in  power  the  older  religious 
and  matrimonial  entanglements  with  foreign  nations  had  given  place  to  trade  rivalry  with  Holland, 
which  in  1648  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  to  be  an  independent  state. 

In  1652-54  England  was  at  war  with  Holland  over  the  Navigation  Act,  1652,  which  prohibited 
the  importation  of  goods  into  England  by  any  but  English  ships  or  ships  of  the  country  from  which 
the  goods  came,  thus  striking  at  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch.  In  1654  Cromwell  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  for  an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  on  their  failure  sent  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  which 
seized  Jamaica.  In  1655  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France,  one  of  the  terms  being  that  France 
should  use  her  influence  to  prevent  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Vaudois  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
In  1658  the  French  and  English  armies  captured  Dunkirk  from  Spain,  and  the  town  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  In  the  same  year  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  and  after  two  years  of  confusion  in 
1660  Charles  II  returned  to  the  Throne  of  England. 

Charles  II  was  from  the  first  the  close  ally  of  Louis  XIV  of  France.  In  1662  he  married  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  a  Portuguese  princess  whose  family  had  recovered  their  kingdom  from  Spain  by  the 
help  of  France.  Part  of  Catherine’s  dowry  was  Bombay,  the  first  spot  on  the  soil  of  India  acquired  by 
the  English  Crown.  In  the  same  year  Charles  sold  Dunkirk  to  Louis,  a  most  unpopular  step.  In 
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1664-65  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Holland,  in  consequence  of  their  rivalry  as  the  com¬ 
merce  bearers  of  Europe.  The  English  seized  New  Amsterdam  in  America  and  renamed  it  New  York; 
they  also  captured  some  Dutch  West  Indian  Islands,  while  the  Dutch  seized  the  British  forts  in 
Guinea.  The  English  defeated  the  Dutch  in  the  naval  battle  of  Lowestoft  in  1665.  Louis  XIV  was 
by  treaty  the  ally  of  the  Dutch,  but  he  would  not  give  them  serious  support  against  England.  In 
the  summer  of  1666  there  was  frequent  naval  fighting  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  in  the 
Channel.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  had  a  temporary  advantage,  but  neither  could 
gain  a  decisive  victory. 

The  problem  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  was  to  assume  such  importance  forty  years  later, 
was  already  beginning  to  threaten,  and  Louis  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  death  of  Philip  IV 
of  Spain  in  1665  to  seize  part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  1667  Louis  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  Charles  engaging  not  to  help  the  Dutch  in  return  for  a  free  hand  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Louis’  action  alarmed  Holland  so  much  that  negotiations  for  peace  were  opened  at  Breda,  and 
concluded  after  the  Dutch  fleet  had  sailed  up  the  Medway  and  blockaded  London.  England  lost 
her  possessions  in  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  East  Indies,  but  gained  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  North 
America. 

In  1668  the  Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  England,  Holland  and  Sweden,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Louis  was  compelled  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  towns  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  which  he  had  seized  already,  and  to  advance 
no  further.  In  revenge  for  this,  in  1670  he  formed  a  secret  alliance,  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  with  Charles, 
by  which  Charles  pledged  himself  to  help  Louis  in  a  war  against  Holland,  and  in  return  received  a 
large  pension  and  a  promise  of  support  if  he  should  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  which 
creed  he  secretly  inclined.  In  1671  Charles  entered  into  an  open  alliance  with  France  against  Holland, 
without  any  mention  of  his  change  of  religion.  In  1672,  the  second  Dutch  War  began.  Louis  was 
successful  by  land,  but  the  Dutch  held  their  own  at  sea.  In  1673  the  English  fleet  was  defeated  off 
the  Texel,  the  French  fleet  refusing  to  come  to  its  support.  This  roused  public  feeling  strongly 
against  France,  and  the  policy  of  a  peace  with  Holland  became  popular;  peace  was  made  in  1674. 

William  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  formed  an  alliance  against  Louis  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  for  which  he  was  anxious  to  win  English  support.  To  avoid  this, 
Louis  increased  Charles’  pension,  making  him  financially  independent  of  Parliament.  Louis  con¬ 
tinued  his  victorious  war  against  Holland,  and  though  Parliament  urged  Charles  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  the  Dutch  he  refused  to  do  so;  but  to  conciliate  public  opinion  he  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  William  to  his  niece  and  heiress  presumptive,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  York.  In 
1678  Louis  made  peace  with  Holland  by  the  Treaty  of  Nymwegen  without  England  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter  at  all.  France  remained  the  predominant  power  on  the  continent,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  reign  England  was  merely  her  satellite. 

Charles  died  in  1685  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  James  II,  who  publicly  acknowledged 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  Louis  continued  the  pension,  but  James  was  more  obstinate  than  his 
brother.  In  1688  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  a  Roman  Catholic,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  the 
nation,  angry  at  the  King’s  attempts  to  restore  the  Church  of  Rome  and  at  the  prospect  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  heir,  invited  William  of  Orange  and  his  wife,  James’  eldest  daughter,  to  come  to  England 
and  assume  the  Crown.  Louis  warned  James  of  this  danger,  but  James  refused  French  help,  and 
Louis  attacked  the  Emperor,  thus  leaving  William  free  to  sail  for  England,  where  he  landed  and 
effected  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Home  Affairs.  In  1649  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  the  House  of  Commons  declared  England 
to  be  a  Commonwealth  without  a  King  or  House  of  Lords,  governed  by  what  remained  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  an  executive  committee,  the  Council  of  State,  of  forty-one  persons  appointed  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Parliament.  The  Levellers,  who  demanded  a  more  democratic  form  of  government, 
were  suppressed  by  Cromwell,  who  then  turned  his  attention  to  suppressing  risings  in  favor  of  Charles 
II.  In  1650  Charles  landed  in  Scotland  and  declared  himself  a  Presbyterian,  whereupon  the  Scots 
accepted  him  as  their  King.  Cromwell  advanced  into  Scotland,  defeated  the  Scots  at  Dunbar  and 
occupied  Edinburgh,  but  Charles,  at  the  head  of  an  undefeated  army,  marched  into  England  in 
1651,  to  be  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Worcester.  The  government  was  at  present  financed  largely 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  Royalists,  which  were  only  restored  after  the  owner  “com¬ 
pounded”  by  payment  of  a  large  fine.  The  remains  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  called  the  Rump, 
had  become  very  unpopular  and  was  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell  in  1653.  He  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  politicians  and  officers  who  nominated  a  new  assembly  commonly  called  Barebone’s 
Parliament,  but  this  body,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Republican  officers,  proved  to  have  too 
strongly  a  reforming  tendency  for  Cromwell,  who  forced  it  to  dissolve  itself  in  the  same  year. 
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Cromwell  and  his  leading  supporters  now  drew  up  the  Instrument  of  Government,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  new  republic.  The  government  was  to  be  carried  on  by  a  Lord  Protector  (Cromwell), 
a  Council  of  State  and  a  single  House  of  Parliament  elected  from  reformed  constituencies.  The  first 
Parliament  was  elected  in  1654,  and  immediately  claimed  the  right  to  draw  up  a  constitution. 
Cromwell  insisted  upon  members  accepting  the  Instrument  of  Government,  and  on  finding  it 
impossible  to  exact  their  compliance  he  dissolved  the  Parliament. 

The  country  was  governed  simply  by  military  rule.  It  was  divided  into  ten  districts  with  a 
major-general  over  each,  who  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  incomes  of  Royalists.  The  rule  of 
the  major-generals  was  extremely  unpopular,  and  in  1656  Cromwell  summoned  a  second  Parlia¬ 
ment,  from  which,  however,  he  excluded  a  hundred  members  who  opposed  him.  The  remainder 
presented  to  him  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  requesting  him  to  take  the  title  of  King,  to 
appoint  his  successor,  to  establish  an  upper  house  and  to  renounce  the  power  of  excluding  members 
of  Parliament.  Cromwell  refused  the  two  first  clauses,  but  assented  to  the  rest.  The  excluded  mem¬ 
bers  returned  to  the  House,  but  immediately  protested  against  the  establishment  of  a  second  cham¬ 
ber.  Cromwell  dissolved  this  Parliament  in  1658  shortly  before  his  own  death. 

After  Cromwell’s  death  affairs  fell  into  complete  confusion.  The  Rump  returned  and,  as  before, 
quarreled  with  the  army.  Cromwell’s  eldest  son,  Richard,  was  appointed  protector  but  resigned  in 
the  following  year.  In  1660  George  Monk,  commander  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  marched  his  forces 
into  England,  compelled  the  Rump  to  dissolve  itself,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  Parliament  to  be 
elected  by  the  old  constituencies  and  on  an  open  franchise.  At  the  same  time  Charles  II  issued  the 
Declaration  of  Breda,  promising  that  if  he  were  restored  he  would  pardon  all  but  a  few  named 
persons.  The  new  Parliament,  called  the  Convention  Parliament,  was  unanimous  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  II,  who  returned  in  the  same  year. 

Charles’  chief  councillor  was  Edward  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon,  whose  daughter  in  1660  became 
the  wife  of  the  King’s  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York.  In  1661  a  plot  for  an  insurrection  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  Republicans  was  discovered,  which  gave  Charles  the  opportunity  to  dissolve  the  Convention 
Parliament  while  public  feeling  was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  an  overwhelmingly  Royalist 
House  of  Commons  was  returned. 

In  1665  the  plague  broke  out  in  England  once  more,  after  an  interval  of  about  thirty  years, 
and  was  particularly  severe  in  London.  In  1666,  as  the  horrors  of  the  sickness  were  passing  away, 
a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the  old  city  of  London,  though  not  the  still 
more  unsanitary  suburbs.  In  1667  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Medway  and  destroyed  the  English 
shipping.  These  three  great  shocks,  coming  one  after  the  other  and  seen  against  the  background  of 
the  Civil  War,  explain  the  extreme  nervous  excitement  of  the  nation  and  particularly  of  London, 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II. 

In  1667  Clarendon  was  attacked  by  the  Commons  for  the  King’s  waste  of  the  money  voted  for 
the  war.  Clarendon  had  done  his  best  to  restrain  Charles  and  oppose  his  extravagance,  but  he  would 
not  consent  to  parliamentary  control  over  the  royal  expenditure,  and  when  threatened  with  im¬ 
peachment  was  forced  to  fly  the  country.  In  spite  of  the  supplies  that  he  received  from  France, 
Charles’  finances  were  in  so  bad  a  state  that  in  1672  he  refused  to  pay  his  creditors,  the  goldsmiths 
of  London,  who  acted  as  bankers,  and  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on  his  loans  from  twelve  to  six 
per  cent.  This,  which  was  known  as  the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer,  ruined  many  of  the  bankers. 

Charles  had  no  legitimate  children,  and  in  1673  his  brother  and  heir,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  widower, 
married  Mary  of  Modena,  a  Roman  Catholic  princess.  His  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife  were 
educated  as  Protestants,  and  were  at  present  his  heirs,  but  as  the  Duke  was  by  this  time  known  to 
be  a  Roman  Catholic,  his  marriage  caused  great  alarm  by  increasing  the  probability  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  heir  apparent  being  born. 

During  the  years  1667-75,  Charles’  principal  advisers  had  been  five,  known  as  the  Cabal  — 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftsbury),  and  Lauderdale.  By 
1675  the  Cabal  had  broken  up,  and  Shaftsbury,  angry  at  being  deceived  over  the  Treaty  of  Dover, 
became  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  leader  of  the  opposition.  The  King’s  chief  minister  was  Thomas 
Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby. 

The  excitement  over  the  succession  question  led  to  the  remarkable  delusion  of  the  Popish  Plot. 
In  1678  a  certain  Titus  Oates  declared  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
murder  the  King,  crown  James  and  suppress  the  Protestant  religion  by  a  French  army.  The  court 
intrigues  with  France  gave  some  color  to  this  story.  The  magistrate  before  whom  Oates  made  his 
deposition  was  murdered,  and  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics  rose  very  high.  Many  were 
imprisoned,  tried  and  executed  on  the  evidence  of  Oates  and  other  perjurers.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  discovered  that  Danby  had  written  to  France  to  ask  for  money  in  order  that  the  King  might 
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be  independent  of  Parliament.  He  was  impeached  and,  to  prevent  further  inquiry,  Charles  at  last 
in  1679  dissolved  the  Cavalier  Parliament,  which  had  sat  for  more  than  seventeen  years. 

The  new  Parliament,  elected  in  the  same  year,  was  bent  upon  excluding  James  from  the  suc¬ 
cession.  The  Whigs,  as  those  in  favor  of  exclusion  began  to  be  called,  had  three  alternatives:  (1)  the 
divorce  of  the  Queen  and  the  King’s  remarriage  to  a  Protestant,  from  which  marriage  a  Protestant 
heir  might  be  expected;  (2)  a  regency  of  William  and  Mary  of  Orange,  ruling  in  the  name  of  James; 
(3)  the  acknowledgment  as  heir  apparent  of  Charles’  eldest  illegitimate  son,  James,  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Shaftsbury,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  very  unwisely  chose  the  third  as  his  policy.  The  new 
Parliament  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  was  dissolved  as  soon  as  it  brought  in  an  Exclusion 
Bill.  Another  Parliament  in  the  next  year,  1680,  met  the  same  fate  for  the  same  reason.  In  1681 
Charles  summoned  a  third  Parliament  at  Oxford,  to  avoid  the  intimidation  of  the  London  mob. 
He  offered  to  accept  the  second  alternative,  the  regency  of  William  and  Mary,  but  the  Whigs, 
believing  that  he  would  have  to  come  to  terms  for  want  of  money,  insisted  upon  the  nomination  of 
Monmouth  as  his  successor.  Charles,  however,  had  just  received  new  supplies  from  Louis  XIV,  and 
therefore  dissolved  this  Parliament  also.  Public  opinion  was  now  turning  in  Charles’  favor.  People 
knew  nothing  about  the  French  gold;  they  admired  him  for  standing  by  his  brother,  and  thought 
that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  could  be  expected  in  offering  to  accept  the  regency  scheme.  Monmouth’s 
candidature  for  the  throne  aroused  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  The  King  took  advantage  of  the  change 
of  feeling  to  use  all  his  influence  for  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  and  other  officials  who  were  Tories, 
as  his  supporters  began  to  be  called.  The  Whigs,  driven  to  desperation,  began  to  plot  in  their  turn. 
They  had  ridden  armed  to  Oxford,  and  a  vague  insurrectionary  scheme  began  to  be  formed,  while 
some  of  the  most  unprincipled  in  1683  entered  upon  an  assassination  plot,  the  Rye  House  Plot,  for 
the  murder  of  the  King  and  his  brother.  The  discovery  of  these  plots  led  to  the  violent  persecution 
of  the  Whigs.  In  order  to  suppress  the  party  forever,  the  King  forced  the  City  of  London  and  other 
towns  to  surrender  their  charters  to  him,  and  receive  fresh  charters  nominating  Tory  governing 
bodies.  The  corporations  commonly  controlled  the  election  of  the  members  of  Parliament.  They 
were  close  bodies  and  thus,  once  nominated,  would  continue  to  act  in  the  King’s  interest  for  a  long 
period.  With  the  corporations  in  his  power  the  King  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Whigs.  Lord 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  were  executed  for  sedition.  Shaftsbury  fled  the  country  and  died  abroad. 
Charles  did  not  summon  another  Parliament  and,  on  his  death  in  1685,  James  II  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

There  were  risings  against  the  new  King  in  Scotland  under  Argyle  and  in  the  west  of  England 
under  Monmouth,  but  these  were  easily  suppressed  and  punished  with  unusual  severity.  A  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  summoned,  and  a  large  Tory  majority  was  returned.  The  fear  of  civil  war  made  James  II 
popular  for  a  time,  but  he  quickly  showed  his  determination  to  re-establish  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
England,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  and  as  in  this  year  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
inflicted  severe  persecution  upon  his  Protestant  subjects,  the  English  became  alarmed.  Being  unable 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  (see  below)  or  other  acts  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  from 
Parliament,  James  declared  that  his  dispensing  power  as  King  enabled  him  to  suspend  their  opera¬ 
tion,  and  by  degrading  four  judges  who  decided  against  the  legality  of  this,  he  obtained  a  decision 
in  his  favor.  Finding  that  he  could  not  obtain  freedom  for  Roman  Catholics  alone,  he  attempted  to 
win  the  support  of  the  persecuted  dissenters  by  issuing  in  1687  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  giving 
general  toleration  to  all  forms  of  worship.  The  rebellions  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  given 
him  an  excuse  for  maintaining  a  large  army,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath 
to  overawe  London.  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  in  1688  James  issued  a  second  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six 
other  bishops  petitioned  that  this  order  might  be  withdrawn.  The  King  prosecuted  them  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  seditious  libel,  namely,  the  petition.  They  were  acquitted,  and  the  news  of  the  acquittal 
roused  general  rejoicing  even  among  the  army  on  Hounslow  Heath. 

Hitherto  the  great  argument  which  had  induced  England  to  accept  James’  government  was  his 
Protestant  heiress.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man  in  bad  health.  It  was  felt  better  to  bear  his  rule  for 
the  few  years  during  which,  in  all  probability,  it  would  last,  than  to  run  all  the  risks  of  turning  him 
out  merely  to  bring  Mary  to  the  throne  a  little  sooner.  But  in  1688,  after  sixteen  years  of  childless 
marriage,  Mary  of  Modena  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  Roman  Catholics  rejoiced  tactlessly  over  this 
event,  declaring  that  a  miracle  had  taken  place.  The  dismayed  Protestants  caught  up  the  cue,  and 
professed  to  believe  that  the  child  was  supposititious.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  this  birth  an  influential 
petition  was  sent  to  William  of  Orange  begging  him  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Holland  was  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  and  William  was  so  anxious  to 
bring  England  into  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed  against  Louis  that  he  consented.  His  prepara- 
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tions  could  not  be  concealed  from  James,  who  became  alarmed.  There  were  now  two  courses  before 
him.  He  might  fling  himself  on  the  protection  of  Louis  XIV,  trusting  him  to  prevent  William’s 
arrival  in  England,  and  to  supply  himself  (James)  with  money  so  that  he  might  dispense  with  Parlia¬ 
ment;  this,  he  knew,  would  alienate  England  from  him  completely.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might 
try  to  regain  the  confidence  of  his  people  by  withdrawing  his  arbitrary  acts  and  summoning  Parlia¬ 
ment.  James  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  either  course.  He  offended  Louis  by  refusing  his  help, 
and  he  suspended  some  of  his  measures,  but  he  would  not  summon  Parliament,  and  without  that 
no  one  would  trust  his  assumed  moderation.  Freed  for  the  moment  from  the  fear  of  France,  William 
sailed  for  England  and  landed  at  Torbay  on  5  November  1688.  James  marched  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  but  many  of  his  leading  officers  deserted  to  William,  taking  their  regiments  with 
them.  The  Princess  Anne  and  her  husband,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility  turned  against  James, 
who  fled  back  to  London.  Parliament  was  summoned,  but  without  waiting  for  it  James  fled  to 
France  with  his  wife  and  child. 

Religion.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  in  1648  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  Long  Parliament 
intended  to  remodel  the  Church  of  England  on  Presbyterian  lines,  and  to  impose  it  upon  the  sec¬ 
taries.  The  army,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  sectaries,  refused  to  lay  down  its  arms  and  submit 
immediately  to  persecution  by  the  Presbyterians  instead  of  Anglicans.  On  the  triumph,  or  partial 
triumph,  of  the  army,  Cromwell  gave  freedom  of  worship  to  all  Protestant  sects,  but  not  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Anglicans.  He  himself  would  have  tolerated  the  latter,  but  in  1646  the  use  of  the 
Prayer  Book  had  been  prohibited  by  Parliament,  and  though  Anglican  worship  was  winked  at,  it 
was  never  authorized.  The  various  nonconformist  sects  were  not  so  strictly  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other  as  they  became  later,  but  they  were  developing. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  was  founded  in  England  in  1611;  its  adherents  were  later  known  as 
the  General  Baptists,  who  in  theology  were  Arminian,  that  is,  to  put  it  very  broadly,  they  believed 
in  human  free-will.  By  1626  there  was  a  Baptist  Church  at  Stoney  Stratford  in  the  north  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire;  possibly  its  influence  may  have  reached  the  Delafields.  John,  our  present  subject,  is 
known  to  have  been  a  Baptist,  and  as  will  be  seen,  he  was  probably  a  General  Baptist.  In  1633 
another  Baptist  Community  was  formed  from  the  general  body  of  Independents.  These  were  the 
Calvinistic  Baptists,  who  believed  in  predestination. 

The  Restoration  was  effected  largely  by  the  help  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  still  bent  on 
their  scheme  of  1648.  In  the  Declaration  of  Breda,  Charles  offered  to  consent  to  a  bill  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “a  liberty  for  tendre  conscience.”  He  himself  was  prepared  to  tolerate  the  Protestant 
sects  in  order  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  both  these  were  swept  away  by 
the  violent  intolerance  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament  under  Hyde  in  1661.  It  passed  the  following  acts: 

The  Corporation  Act  of  1661  compelled  every  man  holding  a  municipal  office  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

1662.  The  Act  of  Uniformity.  All  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  were  required  to  consent  to  every¬ 
thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  the  same  year  Charles  II  issued  a  declaration  in  favor  of  toleration,  and  asked  Parliament 
to  express  its  consent  to  the  use  of  the  dispensing  power,  which  the  King  was  acknowledged  to 
possess,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Parliament  would  not  consent  to  this  and 
passed: 

1664.  The  Conventicle  Act,  which  prohibited  the  attendance  of  more  than  four  persons  at  any 
religious  meeting  not  conducted  by  the  Church  of  England  under  a  scale  of  penalties  culminating 
in  seven  years’  transportation. 

1665.  The  Five-Mile  Act  prohibited  dissenting  ministers  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any 
borough  town. 

In  1667,  on  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  Charles  ordered  the  liberation  of  imprisoned  dissenters  and 
made  another  attempt  for  toleration,  but  Parliament  would  only  grant  money  on  condition  of  a 
new  proclamation  against  dissenters  in  1669.  In  1672  Charles,  who  had  now  secretly  confessed  him¬ 
self  a  Roman  Catholic,  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  suspending,  by  his  dispensing  power, 
all  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  1673,  however,  Parliament  forced  him  to  withdraw  the 
Declaration,  and  passed: 

1673.  The  Test  Act,  requiring  everyone  holding  a  government  post  to  make  a  declaration  of  his 
disbelief  in  Transubstantiation  and  to  take  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  This  act  was  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  Popish  Plot,  Anglicans  were  forced  by  their  horror  of  Popery  into 
a  slightly  more  favorable  attitude  towards  dissenters,  but  in  the  Tory  reaction  after  1681  persecu¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  more  fiercely  than  ever.  After  the  accession  of  James  II,  when  all  England  was 
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shocked  by  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  Anglicans  were  again  obliged  to 
be  less  violent  against  dissenters.  In  1686  James  instituted  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  protect 
Roman  Catholic  priests  who,  through  royal  patronage,  obtained  offices  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  punish  Anglican  clergy  who  preached  against  Rome.  In  1687  he  issued  a  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  to  dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  alike,  hoping  by  this  to  win  the  support  of  the  dis¬ 
senters,  but  though  they  welcomed  the  relief  they  were  too  suspicious  of  his  policy  to  support  him, 
while  the  churchmen  were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  were  ready  to  promise  the  dissenters  tolera¬ 
tion  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence  and  the  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
have  already  been  described. 

After  the  Restoration,  persecution  fell  very  heavily  upon  the  Baptists  of  Buckinghamshire.  In 
1664,  at  Aylesbury,  two  large  houses  were  turned  into  prisons  to  make  room  for  the  dissenters,  as 
the  county  gaol  would  not  hold  the  numbers  that  were  committed.  Twelve  persons,  all  Baptists, 
were  condemned  to  death,  but  were  reprieved  by  the  King.  The  General  Baptists  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  Oxfordshire  and  the  parts  adjacent  published  a  Confession  of  Faith  (the  Orthodox  Creed) 
in  1678,  which  was  signed  by  John  Delafield  among  others.  This  was  the  year  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
when  the  persecution  of  dissenters  was  relaxed,  and  when  the  various  Protestant  sects  had  a  tempo¬ 
rary  desire  to  draw  together  in  face  of  the  danger  from  Rome.  The  Calvinists  or  Particular  Baptists 
had  issued  a  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  Creed  of  the  General  Baptists  is  said 
to  show  a  desire  “to  approximate  as  closely  to  the  Calvinistic  system  as  they  could,  without  giving 
up  their  distinguishing  tenets.”  The  temporary  respite  ended  with  the  Tory  reaction  of  1681.  John 
Delafield  had  shown  himself  a  Baptist  of  some  importance  by  signing  the  Orthodox  Creed.  He  would 
probably  be  marked  down  for  punishment.  The  place  and  date  of  his  death  and  burial  are  unknown; 
he  left  no  will.  In  all  probability  he  died  in  some  overcrowded  and  fever-scourged  gaol,  a  martyr  for 
his  religious  principles,  before  the  hour  of  relief  came  in  1688. 


CHAPTER  X 

Part  I 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


A  description  of  an  eighteenth  century  house  runs  as  follows:  “The  kitchens  are  built  in  a  pit, 
sunk  in  the  ground  at  some  little  distance,  and  connected  with  the  house  by  a  subterranean  tunnel. 
This  plan  clearly  aimed  at  expressing  the  idea  that  servants,  kitchens  and  offices  did  not  exist  at 
all.”  This  is  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century  outlook.  It  was  preeminently  the  aristocratic 
period,  when  genteel  people  could  not  abide  anything  low.  The  government  was  now  carried  on  by 
a  small  number  of  landed  gentry,  and  home  politics  are  a  record  of  the  quarrels,  intrigues,  marriages 
and  gambling  debts  of  a  few  noble  houses.  Abroad  there  was  a  succession  of  great  continental  wars 
in  which  England  took  part.  They  were  not  sudden  and  violent  catastrophes,  like  modern  wars,  but 
a  long,  slow  drain  upon  men  and  money. 

The  army  and  navy  absorbed  the  younger  sons  of  the  ruling  families,  who  in  earlier  times  would 
have  been  ordinary  commoners,  and  thus  the  gap  between  the  classes  widened.  The  aristocracy 
developed  the  officer  mind,  which  was  not  nearly  as  humane  and  comradelike  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  authorities  held  that  they  had  made  sufficient  provision  for  casualties  and  sickness  when 
they  appointed  one  surgeon  to  each  regiment  or  ship.  There  were  no  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 
no  hospitals,  no  skilled  nursing.  A  man  who  was  severely  wounded  had  better  die.  If  he  persisted  in 
living  and  returned  to  England,  he  might,  with  luck,  receive  a  license  to  beg. 

These  wars  were  waged  for  the  expansion  of  trade,  the  colonies,  and  the  British  power  in  India; 
yet  in  the  opinion  of  England’s  rulers  all  these  three  were  very  low.  In  fact,  so  exasperated  were  the 
relations  with  the  colonies  that  just  as  England  had  finally  overcome  the  rival  ambitions  of  France, 
the  American  colonies  revolted  and  formed  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  records  of  the  aristocratic  politicians  are  preserved  by  many  memoir  and  letter-writers,  the 
chief  of  all  being  Horace  Walpole.  Turning  from  them,  the  attention  is  next  caught  by  the  literary 
class.  Its  members  were  not  aristocrats;  they  belonged  to  the  middle  class  and  formed  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  gifted,  shrewd,  intelligent  society.  Their  readers  were  almost  all  wealthy,  and  third-rate 
authors  descended  to  a  good  deal  of  toadying  to  rank  and  riches.  When  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
condescended  to  produce  a  revised  version  of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  the  audience  were  informed 
by  the  Prologue: 

The  first  rude  sketches  Shakespeare’s  pencil  drew. 

But  all  the  shining  master  strokes  are  new, 

This  play,  ye  critics,  shall  your  fury  stand, 

Adorn’d  and  rescued  by  a  faultless  hand. 

But  the  writers  were  not  consciously  flatterers.  On  the  contrary,  they  prided  themselves  on  their 
sturdy  independence.  Nevertheless,  they  for  the  most  part  adopted  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the 
aristocracy,  especially  in  their  contempt  for  anything  low. 

These  upper  classes  of  society  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  lived  in  a  stable  world  which 
they  controlled,  that  society  probably  had  always  been,  and  certainly  would  be  what  it  was  at  the 
moment.  Gibbon,  in  his  great  work  on  “The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  assured  his 
readers  that  no  such  catastrophe  was  possible  in  modern  times,  while  a  still  more  extraordinary 
revolution  was  going  on  under  his  nose. 

“The  immediate  effect  of  the  industrial  revolution  upon  the  countries  to  which  it  came,  was  to 
cause  a  vast,  distressful  shifting  and  stirring  of  the  mute,  uneducated,  leaderless,  and  now  more  and 
more  propertyless  common  population.  The  small  cultivators  and  peasants,  ruined  and  dislodged 
by  the  Enclosure  Acts,  drifted  towards  the  new  manufacturing  regions,  and  there  they  joined  the 
families  of  the  impoverished  and  degraded  craftsmen  of  the  factories.  Great  towns  of  squalid  houses 
came  into  existence.  Nobody  seems  to  have  noted  clearly  what  was  going  on  at  the  time.  .  .  . 
Ugly  great  factories  grew  up,  built  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to  hold  as  many  machines  and  workers  as 
possible.  Around  them  gathered  the  streets  of  workers’  homes,  built  at  the  cheapest  rate,  without 
space,  without  privacy,  barely  decent,  and  let  at  the  utmost  rent  that  could  be  exacted.  These  new 
industrial  centers  were  at  first  without  schools,  without  churches.  .  .  .  The  English  gentleman  of 
the  closing  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  read  Gibbon’s  third  volume  and  congratulated  him¬ 
self  that  there  was  henceforth  no  serious  fear  of  the  barbarians,  with  the  new  barbarism  growing 
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up,  with  this  metamorphosis  of  his  countrymen  into  something  dark  and  desperate,  in  full  progress, 
within  an  easy  walk  perhaps  of  his  door.” 

The  causes  of  this  great  change  are  only  now  being  explored  by  historians.  Although  so  fre¬ 
quently  at  war,  England  was  never  seriously  invaded,  apart  from  the  brief  and  undestructive  High¬ 
land  raid  of  1745.  The  difficulties  of  transport  made  the  drain  of  men  for  the  army  comparatively 
slight;  much  of  the  fighting  was  done  by  foreign  mercenaries.  Severe  epidemics  occurred  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  country  was  not  desolated  by  plague  as  it  had  formerly  been.  Accordingly  the 
population  increased  rapidly.  From  about  five  millions  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
rose  to  six  and  one-half  millions  by  1750  and  to  over  nine  millions  by  the  end  of  the  century.  This 
growing  population  must  be  fed,  and  as  supplies  from  abroad  were  costly,  uncertain  and  difficult 
to  obtain,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  production  of  food  supplies  in  England.  The 
aristocracy  of  England  had  never  held  that  land  was  low.  They  set  themselves  energetically  to  farm¬ 
ing.  To  meet  the  need  many  improved  processes  were  suggested.  The  great  landowners  had  both 
the  power  and  the  capital  to  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  and  made  huge  profits.  Memorials  of  those 
days  still  stand  in  the  palatial  houses  which  were  built  from  those  profits,  Castle  Howard,  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  many  others,  often  containing  great  collections  of  pictures,  statues  and  curiosities. 

But  a  great  deal  of  the  country  still  lay  in  the  arable  strips,  pasture  lands  and  commons  which 
were  described  in  the  account  of  fourteenth  century  England.  This  method  of  cultivation  was  obso¬ 
lete.  It  was  costly  of  time  and  labor,  extravagant  of  land,  and  prevented  the  use  of  improved  methods, 
while  it  left  the  careful  farmer  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  careless.  Some  change  had  to  be  made 
in  order  to  produce  more  from  the  land,  but  the  regulation  of  that  change  should  have  been  a  most 
serious  matter.  A  national  scheme  ought  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  order  that  the  community  might 
benefit  as  far  as  possible  without  injury  to  the  individual. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  or  two  attempts  were  made  to  pass  general  enclosure  acts,  but  they 
failed  completely.  The  method  actually  employed  was  the  private  bill,  which  the  landowner  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  enclosure  framed  and  carried  through  Parliament  by  himself,  usually  without  opposi¬ 
tion  or  criticism.  The  desperate  opposition  of  the  dispossessed  commoners  was  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  their  natural  depravity.  All  the  landowners  were  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  much  better  for 
the  laborers  that  the  commons  should  be  enclosed.  Common  rights,  grazing  a  cow,  gathering  fuel 
and  so  forth  merely  made  them  lazy:  “If  you  offer  them  work  they  will  tell  you  that  they  must  go 
to  look  up  their  sheep,  cut  furzes,  get  their  cow  out  of  the  pound,  or,  perhaps,  say  they  must  take 
their  horse  to  be  shod,  that  he  may  carry  them  to  a  horse-race  or  a  cricket-match.”  The  idea  was 
not  entertained  that  it  was  as  much  work  for  a  man  to  look  after  his  own  sheep  or  cut  furze  for 
himself  as  to  perform  such  duties  for  a  master. 

The  landowners  were  just  according  to  their  lights.  In  the  division  of  the  commons  the  cottagers 
and  small  holders  were  given  little  allotments,  in  accordance  with  their  commonable  rights,  some¬ 
times  only  a  few  perches.  This  tiny  patch  would  not  indeed  serve  to  pasture  a  cow  or  to  provide 
fuel,  as  the  common  had  done,  but  the  laborer  would  have  been  very  glad  to  retain  it  as  a  garden 
or  a  place  to  keep  a  pig,  but  here  again  the  landowner  was  against  him.  Small  allotments  were 
frowned  upon  —  they  made  the  laborers  “saucy.”  Accordingly,  the  small  patches  were  bought  up 
by  the  larger  owners  for  £5  or  so  a  piece.  He  would  be  a  very  bold  and  independent  laborer  who 
could  refuse  the  offer  of  more  money  than  he  had  ever  before  had  in  his  possession  at  once,  and  at 
the  same  time  offend  the  squire,  who  could  easily  make  his  life  insupportable. 

To  gain  an  allotment  at  all,  the  cottager  must  own  his  cottage.  The  share  in  the  common  was 
given  to  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  cottager  might  find  himself  deprived  of  his  grazing  rights 
without  any  compensation  but  a  problematic  reduction  of  rent. 

As  the  profits  of  agriculture  rose,  enclosure  became  an  absolute  mania.  Commons  quite  unfit  for 
cultivation  were  enclosed,  their  value  as  rough  pasture  destroyed,  while  the  soil  could  not  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  any  advantage.  In  such  a  case  the  speculator  failed,  but  the  laborer  gained  nothing  by  that. 

The  small  freeholders,  the  famous  yeomen  of  England,  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  laborers. 
They  were  squeezed  out  of  their  livelihood  by  the  large  farmers  as  the  small  shopkeepers  are  now 
by  multiple  stores.  In  addition  to  this  they  had  actually  to  pay  their  rivals’  workpeople  through 
the  poor  rate.  For  in  spite  of  the  large  farmers’  profits,  wages  did  not  rise  in  proportion  to  prices. 
The  laborer  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  received  but  8s.  a  week,  while  he  had  lost  all  chance 
of  supplementing  his  income  by  working  strips  in  the  common  fields  or  grazing  sheep  or  cows  on 
the  waste.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  he  should  live  and  rear  a  family  on  this  wage,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  5s.  a  week  on  bread  alone.  The  landowners  wanted  the  laborer  to  live  because  they 
needed  his  work,  but  they  would  not  raise  wages,  on  the  grounds  that  “they  would  never  come 
down  again.”  Accordingly  it  became  usual  to  supplement  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  laborer  out  of 
the  poor  rate  according  to  the  size  of  his  family.  The  yeoman  farmer  had  been  used  to  work  his 
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small  farm  by  the  labor  of  himself  and  his  sons.  Low  wages  were,  therefore,  of  no  advantage  to  him, 
while  the  heavy  poor  rate,  which  he  must  pay  in  order  to  maintain  other  folks’  workpeople,  com¬ 
pleted  his  ruin.  The  laborers  who  remained  on  the  land  were  consistently  pauperized,  and  in  another 
generation  the  class  which  had  grumbled  at  their  independence  was  sneering  at  their  servility. 

But  all  this  time  the  industrial  revolution  was  in  progress.  Ever  since  the  fifteenth  century  men 
had  slowly  been  accumulating  scientific,  mechanical  and  mathematical  knowledge;  now  when 
at  last  the  storms  of  the  Reformation  were  over,  and  war  was  waged  only  at  a  distance  this  new 
knowledge  began  to  be  applied  to  daily  life.  “The  blind  Metcalf  had  introduced  the  art  of  making 
roads;  the  illiterate  Brindley,  the  art  of  building  aqueducts;  while  a  long  line  of  inventors  and  organ¬ 
izers,  Watt,  Arkwright,  Wedgewood,  Crompton,  Hargreaves  and  a  hundred  others,  by  their  patience 
and  their  courage  and  their  imagination,  had  between  them  made  England  the  workshop  of  the  world.” 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  development  was  that  the  new  machines  were  power-driven. 
Hence  they  were  set  up  in  localities  where  power,  whether  water  or  coal,  was  easily  obtained,  and 
instead  of  an  agricultural  population  spread  over  the  whole  country,  a  dense  working  population 
settled  in  particular  districts.  Moreover,  the  new  machines  were  large  and  costly.  They  could  only 
be  owned  by  rich  men  and  built  in  special  factories.  Hence  the  factory  system  replaced  home  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  great  movement  from  the  land  to  the  town  was  well  under  way. 

Even  this  migration  in  search  of  work  was  checked  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Although  it  is 
sometimes  maintained  that  the  effects  of  this  act  have  been  exaggerated,  yet  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  it  was  in  operation  throughout  the  century.  It  was  not  safe  for  a  poor  man  to  leave  his  place 
of  settlement  without  a  certificate  from  the  overseer  of  the  poor  undertaking  to  be  responsible  for 
his  maintenance  if  he  came  on  the  poor  rate.  In  the  country  the  overseers  were  unwilling  to  give 
these  certificates  for  long  distances,  lest  they  should  have  the  expense  of  bringing  the  pauper  back. 
In  the  industrial  areas  employers  were  able  to  keep  down  wages  by  opening  the  parish  for  a  time  to 
all  comers,  and  then  closing  it  by  refusing  to  grant  leaving  certificates. 

The  old  system  of  county  courts  was  still  in  existence,  but  they  had  fallen  into  abeyance  to  a 
great  extent,  and  were  chiefly  used  to  enforce  the  payment  of  small  debts.  In  many  parishes  the  old 
manor  court  still  met  for  minor  business,  but  its  place  had  been  taken  on  the  whole  by  the  vestry. 
The  chief  administrative  and  judicial  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  were 
charged  to  execute  most  of  the  later  acts  of  Parliament.  The  authority  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  over 
the  poor  was  practically  absolute,  for  though  there  might  theoretically  be  an  appeal  from  his  decision 
to  quarter  sessions,  yet  a  poor  man  was  rarely  in  a  position  to  make  it.  Serious  crimes  were,  of  course, 
tried  at  the  assizes,  but  all  ordinary  complaints  and  minor  offences  could  be  dealt  with  by  two 
justices,  or  sometimes  only  one,  in  any  house  or  alehouse.  No  organized  police  system  existed.  The 
justices  were  served  only  by  unpaid,  untrained  village  beadles  and  constables,  and  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  country  in  this  respect  gave  reason  for  the  summary  powers  of  the  justices,  which 
they  exercised  as  a  rule  with  the  best  intentions,  but  under  the  influence  of  very  strong  class  prejudice. 

It  is  difficult  to  equate  the  value  of  money  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  that  of  the  present 
day.  Perhaps  from  two  to  three  times  the  present  value  is  roughly  correct.  Throughout  the  century 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  poor  fell.  Meat  at  4d.  a  pound  was  no  longer  within  their  reach,  though 
it  is  generally  believed  that  in  the  two  previous  centuries  it  had  formed  a  large  part  of  their  diet. 
In  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  they  still  had  country  produce,  for  commoners  were  able  to  keep 
at  least  one  cow,  which  supplied  the  family  with  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  and  any  surplus  could  be 
sold  for  a  trifle  to  poorer  neighbors.  But  by  the  enclosures  of  the  country,  the  poor  were  deprived  of 
milk,  as  they  have  remained  ever  since,  for  the  large  farmers  would  only  sell  wholesale,  finding  no 
profit  in  a  retail  trade  to  their  neighbors.  At  the  same  time  the  loss  of  fuel  from  the  commons  made 
cooking  difficult,  and  the  poor  sank  to  a  diet  of  tea  and  bread,  on  which  they  remained  until  the 
introduction  of  cheap  tinned  foods. 

In  the  general  depopulation  of  the  countryside  the  yeomen  and  small  farmers  fared  rather  better 
than  the  cottagers  and  laborers.  Many,  of  course,  sank  to  the  lowest  class  of  industrial  or  agricul¬ 
tural  work,  but  some  seized  the  opportunities  which  the  time  afforded.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
the  laborer  in  starting  with  a  small  capital,  perhaps  only  £10  or  £20,  but  enough  to  give  a  foothold, 
and  in  a  tradition  of  independence  and  initiative  which  had  been  systematically  crushed  out  of  the 
laborer.  Some  yeomen  families  driven  out  by  enclosures  made  fortunes  in  industry.  Others  went 
into  trade,  which  was  expanding  rapidly  with  the  industrial  development,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
rendered  highly  speculative  by  the  frequent  wars. 

For  a  young  man  with  ambitions  in  this  direction  the  first  step  was  to  go  to  London.  The  city 
grew  immensely  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  to  the  disgust  of  contemporaries,  who  called  it  a 
great  wen  sucking  the  life  out  of  the  country.  With  the  return  to  London  we  come  back  to  the  famil¬ 
iar  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  has  been  pictured  for  us  not  only  by  historians  but  by 
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contemporaries,  the  essayists,  Addison,  Steel,  and  Swift;  the  playwrights,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  Sheri¬ 
dan;  the  novelists,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Fanny  Burney;  while  at  the  same  time 
artists  were  recording  their  times,  first,  Hogarth,  the  greatest  of  them  all;  then  Morland,  rather  too 
sentimentally  pretty;  then  Gilray  and  Rowlandson,  brutal  and  exaggerated,  but  full  of  life;  while 
the  ruling  classes  were  being  painted  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Lawrence.  There  is  no 
need  to  describe  the  costumes  or  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  for  from  these  first-hand  authori¬ 
ties  they  are  well  known. 

London  was  the  center  of  an  age  full  of  genius,  intensely  self-conscious,  and  quite  unaware  of 
anything  beyond  itself.  While  poor  women  lost  the  use  of  their  spinning  wheels  and  were  driven 
into  factories,  ladies  went  on  with  their  embroidery  as  usual.  They  were  so  sure  of  themselves  that 
they  were  not  even  afraid  of  the  ugly  side  of  things. 

Until  this  sense  of  security  was  rudely  shaken  by  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  the  eighteenth 
century  was  a  remarkably  tolerant  age.  The  great  religious  leader  of  the  period,  John  Wesley,  and 
the  lesser  men  his  followers  or  rivals,  were  greeted,  indeed,  with  derision  and  hostility  by  individuals, 
but  they  did  not  suffer  the  persecution  by  the  government  which  they  would  have  met  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  century. 

“When  Wesley  with  that  dauntless  courage  of  his  —  a  courage  which  never  forsook  him,  which 
he  wore  on  every  occasion  with  the  delightful  ease  of  a  soldier  —  pushed  his  way  into  rough  districts, 
amid  rough  miners  dwelling  in  their  own  village  communities  almost  outside  the  law,  what  most 
strikes  one  with  admiration  —  not  less  in  Wesley’s  Journal  than  in  George  Fox’s  —  is  the  essential 
fitness  for  freedom  of  our  rudest  population.  They  were  coarse  and  brutal  and  savage,  but  rarely 
did  they  fail  to  recognize  the  high  character  and  lofty  motives  of  the  dignified  mortal  who  had 
traveled  so  far  to  speak  to  them.  Wesley  was  occasionally  hustled,  and  once  or  twice  pelted  with 
mud  and  stones,  but  at  no  time  were  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  to  be  compared  with  the 
indignities  it  was  long  the  fashion  to  heap  upon  the  heads  of  Parliamentary  candidates.  The  mob 
knew  and  appreciated  the  difference  between  a  Bubb  Doddington  and  a  John  Wesley.  .  .  .  Where 
the  reader  of  the  Journal  will  be  shocked  is  when  his  attention  is  called  to  the  public  side  of  the 
country  —  to  the  state  of  the  gaols,  to  Newgate,  to  Bethlehem,  to  the  criminal  code,  to  the  brutality 
of  so  many  of  the  judges  and  the  harshness  of  the  magistrates,  to  the  supineness  of  the  bishops,  to 
the  extinction  in  high  places  of  the  missionary  spirit;  in  short,  to  the  heavy  slumber  of  humanity.” 

Wesley  was  not  intentionally  a  social  reformer;  he  wanted  to  save  men’s  souls,  not  their  bodies. 
By  disposition  he  was  conservative,  and  would  have  remained  in  the  Church  if  the  Church  would 
have  permitted  him.  Nevertheless,  he  began  a  most  important  social  work.  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  working  classes  were  poorest,  most  depressed,  most  despised  and  degraded  not  only  in  other 
men’s  eyes  but  in  their  own,  he  came  to  assure  them  that  they  were  not  only  hands  or  mouths  but 
souls;  not  merely  a  mass  but  individuals.  “The  Church  offered  no  function  to  the  poor  man:  his 
place  was  on  a  rude  bench  or  a  mat,  listening  to  sermons  on  the  importance  of  the  subordination 
of  the  lower  classes  to  the  grand  family  worshipping  amid  the  spacious  cushions  of  the  squire’s  pew. 
The  Chapel  invited  him  to  take  a  hand  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  religious  society; 
perhaps  to  help  in  choosing  a  minister;  to  feel  that  he  had  a  share  in  its  life,  responsibility  for  its 
risks  and  undertakings,  pride  in  its  successes  and  reputation.  As  a  mere  exercise  in  self-government 
and  social  life,  the  Chapel  occupied  a  central  place  in  the  affections  and  the  thoughts  of  people  who 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  government  of  anything  else. 

“It  is  sometimes  represented  that  the  influence  of  Wesley  and  his  followers  prevented,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  a  revolution  in  England  parallel  to  that  in  France.  The  poor  were  persuaded  to  bear  the 
misery  of  their  life  on  earth  by  promises  of  an  eternity  of  bliss  after  death.  But  this  is  to  over¬ 
emphasize  what  is  at  most  only  a  half  truth.  Methodism  was  in  a  very  real  sense  a  school,  and 
when  men  and  women  go  to  school  they  may  learn  more  lessons  than  those  taught  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Moreover,  the  early  Methodists  had  the  credit  of  introducing  the  teaching  of  writing  in  the 
Sunday  schools.  According  to  Bamford  the  Church  never  taught  it,  and  the  practice  was  stopped  by 
the  Conferential  Methodists.  The  teaching  of  writing  was  an  enormous  boon  to  the  working  classes. 
And  there  were  other  important  arts  that  might  be  acquired  in  this  school.  The  upper  class  could 
learn  to  speak  at  Eton;  the  working  class  in  the  little  Bethel.  The  Methodist  Sunday  schools  would 
attract  men  and  women  with  the  gifts  of  oratory,  leadership,  organization;  they  gave  scope,  ex¬ 
perience  and  training.  It  is  significant  that  it  is  more  than  once  mentioned  that  speakers  at  miners’ 
meetings  were  Methodists.” 

In  fact,  while  there  had  been  a  political  revolution  in  France,  there  had  been  a  social  revolution 
in  England,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Methodists  that  they  were  already  rendering  first  aid  to  the 
sufferers  in  the  change,  while  the  upper  classes  were  only  beginning  to  suspect  uneasily  that  some¬ 
thing  might  have  happened. 
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DELAFIELD  OF  AYLESBURY,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  AND  OF  LONDON,  SENIOR  BRANCH 
OF  DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN16  DELAFIELD  OF  DINTON 

JOHN16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John16,  Hugh 14 

The  oldest  son  of  John  Delafield  and  Susan  Very,  his  wife,  was  born  at  Dinton  on  5  December 
1657.  On  7  January  1684  he  wrote  in  a  clear  strong  hand  and  signed  the  bill  and  receipt  here  repro¬ 
duced  found  among  the  Hertwell  house  documents.  In  1689  he  was  described  as  John  Delafield  of 
Stone,  blacksmith,  and  listed  as  a  dissenter.  In  the  same  year,  in  the  registration  of  houses  permitted 
as  public  meeting  houses  for  religious  worship  appears  “John  Dellafield,  Bishoptone,  in  Stone” 
(Quarter  Session  Records  of  Bucks,  Vol.  I,  pp.  294,  298,  300).  In  the  previous  year  he  had  served  as 
petty  constable  and  tithingman  for  Bishopstone,  vice  Francis  Turner  (Idem,  p.  284).  When  next 
found  mentioned,  in  November  1693,  he  was  joining  with  his  brothers,  William  and  Theophilus,  in  a 
subscription  for  a  poor  member  of  Ford  Baptist  Church.  Theophilus  gave  fifteen  shillings,  and  John 
and  William  each  gave  one  pound.  He  was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  minute  book  of  Ford  Church 
in  which,  on  31  January  1703,  he,  with  his  brothers,  Theophilus,  Joseph  and  William,  and  others, 
signed  an  agreement  settling  or  endeavoring  to  settle  a  theological  dispute.  This  quaint  agreement  is 
here  reproduced.  But  this  did  not  end  the  controversy,  for  on  12  March  1707,  at  a  meeting  at  Kim- 
blewick,  occurs  this  entry  at  page  71  of  the  minute  book: 

“Wee  the  Church  of  Crist  att  the  Time  &  place  aforesaid  haue  allso  looked  in  to  the  state  of  ower  Troblesome 
Brother  Theophilus  delafield  who  hath  not  only  denied  with  Henry  Gosse  that  part  of  the  24  artickle  of  our  Orth¬ 
odox  Creed  which  the  said  Henry  denieth  but  hee  hath  Allso  Abused  the  Association  held  Jn  Aylesbury  on  the 
3  of  October  1704  in  Saying  they  weare  as  bad  popery  &  Jdolatry  And  asented  to  the  other  woords  which  hath 
been  charged  upon  Henry  Gosse  and  doth  yet  Act  with  him  in  opinion  and  practise  (against  the  Truth  once 
owned  by  him)  Rejectin  the  Cowncill  and  Admonicion  giving  unto  him  by  vs  and  ower  Lord  Jesus  Crist  to  with¬ 
draw  ower  spirtuall  Comunion  from  him  the  said  Theoph  Delafeil  vntill  he  doe  returne  to  God  with  True  Re¬ 
pentance  and  vnto  the  Church  who  are  to  Judge  of  the  sincerity  theire  of  1  Episell  of  the  thesilonians  3  chapter 
6  verse  1  Corin.  6.3  wee  have  All  so  found  that  ouer  other  Bretheren  that  is  to  say  John  delafeild  &  Joseph  dela- 
feild  are  All  so  Gilty  of  the  sins  and  disorders  of  Henry  Gosse  and  Theophilus  delafeild  in  that  they  haue  Abeted 
with  and  en  deauered  to  maintiaine  them  Jn  theire  Erors  Abuses  &  disorders  who  doe  likewise  neglect  to  heare 
the  Church  and  haue  withdrawn  their  comunion  from  hur  when  they  ought  not  to  bee  partekers  of  other  mens 
sins  I  Timothy  5 : 22:  and  ower  lord  hath  said  what  meesure  yee  meet  should  bee  measured  againe  Mathew  7  and  2 

“And  they  haueing  Joyned  themselves  with  the  onruly  and  sowers  of  discord  Contrary  to  the  1  of  Thess 
5:14:  prouerbs  6:  15:  and  that  the  End  of  Gods  Judgment  by  his  Church  may  Awnser  Jts  End  prouerbs  22:  15: 
wee  haue  with  greif  of  heart  in  the  name  of  the  lord  with  drawn  ower  Comunion  liekwise  from  the  said  John 
delafeild  and  Joseph  delafeild  untill  they  dow  manifest  their  Repentance  to  ower  full  satisfaction  and  in  order 
their  vnto  we  have  appointed  bro  headach  to  Admonish  Theophilus  delafeild  &  bro  Crips  John  delafeild  & 
Jefery  wild  Joseph  delafeild  2  Thess  3:  15.” 

Their  wives  and  their  sister  were  also  expelled.  One  of  their  heresies  seems  to  have  been  that 
they  would  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation. 

In  1696,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Jacobite  plot  against  William  and  Mary,  he  was  one  of  forty- 
nine  men  from  the  parish  of  Stone  to  sign  the  Association  Oath  Roll  (Petty  Bag,  Rolls  15-23,  Roll 
16,  mem.  23,  Public  Record  Office,  London). 

In  the  same  year  John  Dalafield  was  sworn  as  petty  constable  and  tithingman  at  Bishopstone 
(Bucks  Sessions  Records,  Easter  Session  1696,  p.  80). 

In  March,  1699,  John  Delafield  bought,  for  £191,  from  the  Edward  Playsteds,  father  and  son, 
two  parcels  of  land  in  Aylesbury.1  On  one  of  these  was  a  dwelling;  on  the  other,  malt  houses.  Thomas 
Headeach,  yeoman,  of  Princes  Risborough,  acted  for  John  Delafield  in  the  purchase.  In  the  deeds 
(original  deeds  in  possession  of  Messrs.  J.  &.  T.  Parrott  at  Aylesbury)  John  Delafield  is  stated  to  be 
of  Bishopstone  in  the  parish  of  Stone,  whither  his  father  had  probably  gone  before  1673,  and  where 
his  sister,  Susannah,  was  living  in  1682,  and  is  called  “John  Delafield,  blacksmith.”  Bishopstone 
was  a  part  of  Stone  that  had  once  belonged  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeaux.  He,  no  doubt,  moved  to 
Aylesbury  about  this  time,  for  in  a  deed  (Idem)  to  him,  dated  June,  1708,  Anstice  Bell  and  Joseph 
Bell,  his  neighbors  in  Aylesbury,  granted  him  a  small  strip  of  land;  and  he  was  then  described  as  being 

1  Old  English  Aegel’s-burgh,  meaning  the  fortified  house  or  place  of  Aegel.  Who  Aegel  was  is  not  now  known  (The  Place 
Names  of  Buckinghamshire  by  Mawer  and  Stenton,  Vol.  II,  p.  145). 
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PEDIGREE  FOR  CHAPTER  X 


(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  IX) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 


John15  Delafield  =  Mary  Headeach 
1657-1736 


John17  =  Sarah  Gooding 
1690-1742 


Joseph.17 
See  Chap.  XII. 


John1*  =  Martha  Dell 
1718-1763 


Thomas18  =  Mary  Sterrop. 
See  Chap.  XII. 


John1* 

See  Chap.  XI. 


Joseph19 
See  Chap.  XII. 
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of  Aylesbury  and  called  “John  Delfeild,  Ironmonger.”  Both  the  deeds  dated  March,  1699,  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Theophilus  Delafield.  In  1713  and  again  in  1722  he  appeared  in  the  Buckinghamshire  Poll 
Books,  now  kept  at  the  Museum  in  Church  Street,  Aylesbury,  and  in  both  cases  his  residence  was  given 
as  being  at  Aylesbury.  The  indenture  (indentures  on  file  at  the  Guildhall,  London)  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  Leathersellers  Company  of  his  oldest  son,  John,  dated  26  September  1706,  described  the  father 
as  “John  Dellafield  of  Ailesbury  in  the  County  of  Buckinghamshire,  Blaksmith.”  On  11  August 
1707,  “John  Delafield”  witnessed  the  will  of  Richard  Ware  of  Aylesbury.  On  4  July  1710,  William, 
son  of  William  Man  of  Aylesbury,  laborer,  was  apprenticed  to  him,  paying  a  fee  of  four  pounds. 
The  indenture  of  apprenticeship  (Indentures  of  Apprenticeship,  Leathersellers,  on  file  at  the 
Guildhall,  London)  of  his  younger  son,  Joseph,  dated  1714,  also  stated  the  father  to  be  a  resident 
of  Aylesbury,  and  spelled  his  name  correctly.  He,  together  with  his  brother,  William,  and  their 
respective  wives,  Mary  and  Sarah,  and  others,  made  a  deed  (Feet  of  Fines,  Bucks,  Easter,  10  George 
I)  in  1724  of  lands  at  Dinton,  Saunderton  and  elsewhere  to  Richard  Hitchcock.  The  other  two 
brothers,  Theophilus  and  Joseph,  were  not  parties  to  the  deed,  because  they  were  already  dead  and 
pre-deceased  their  mother,  who  died  in  January,  1718.  She  seems  to  have  left  no  will,  and  the  Dinton 
property  thus  passed  to  her  surviving  children,  John  and  William. 

There  is  little  information  about  the  residence  at  Bishopstone.  It  was  probably  acquired  by 
John15  Delafield,  the  father,  about  1660-70,  and  is  mentioned  in  1682,  when  Susan,  the  sister,  was  mar¬ 
ried  (Parish  Register  of  Hartwell)  at  Hartwell  and  gave  Bishopstone  as  her  residence.  Then  John 
Delafield  was  living  there,  in  1696  and  1699.  And  the  last  mention  of  it  is  in  the  burial  entry  of  his 
brother  in  the  Dinton  Register,  which  reads:  “Joseph  Delafield  of  Bishopstone  in  the  parish  of 
Stone,  29  March  1717.” 

On  18  April  1732,  John  Delafield  sold  his  land  in  Aylesbury  to  his  son,  John.  The  deed  (deeds  in 
possession  of  Messrs.  J.  &  T.  Parrott,  Aylesbury,  Bucks)  stated  that  the  consideration  was 
“natural  love  and  affection  for  the  said  John  Delafield,  the  younger,  and  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds.”  And  the  son  was  described  as  “John  Delafield,  the  younger,  citizen  and  leatherseller  of 
London,  eldest  son  of  the  said  John  Delafield  the  elder.”  It  also  stated  that  there  were  upon  the 
property  two  new  erected  messuages,  one  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  John  Aspinall,  and  also 
that  the  messuage  previously  on  the  land  had  been  burned  down.  This  house  that  had  been  burned 
was  the  residence  of  John  Delafield,  the  elder,  and  perhaps  contained  the  family  Bible  and  other 
heirlooms.  A  diligent  search  has  been  made,  by  inquiry,  advertisement  and  otherwise,  for  an  old 
Delafield  Family  Bible,  but  none  is  known  older  than  the  Prayer  Book  started  in  1715  by  John  Dela¬ 
field,  “the  younger,”  named  in  the  deed  last  mentioned. 

Before  the  date  of  this  deed,  and  on  12  September  1728,  appeared  the  entry  of  the  burial  of 
“Mary,  ye  wife  of  John  Dellifield,  Ironmonger,”  in  the  Aylesbury  Parish  Register.  And  in  the  same 
Register,  under  date  1736-37,  “John  Delaffield  was  buried  ye  7  of  January.”  The  “ff  ”  again  appears 
in  the  name — a  last  reminiscence  of  the  capital  “F”  and  of  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  three 
separate  words. 

His  will  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  this  Twenty  second  day  of  December  and  in  the  Tenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Our 
Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  King  Defender 
of  the  Faith  and  so  forth  And  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  Thirty  Six  I  John 
Delafield  of  Aylesbury  in  the  County  of  Bucks  Iron  Monger  being  weak  of  body  but  of  sound  mind  memory  & 
Understanding  God  be  Praised  therefore  Do  Make  and  Ordain  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and 
form  following  that  is  to  say  First  and  Principally  and  above  al  Earthly  things  I  comend  my  soul  into  the 
hands  of  Almighty  God  my  Creator  and  Trusting  to  be  saved  by  and  through  the  Merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
Redeemer  and  my  body  I  comit  to  the  Earth  decently  to  be  buried  at  the  Discrecon  of  my  Execr  hereinafter 
named  and  as  for  my  Worldly  goods  and  Estate  here  in  this  World  I  do  dispose  therof  as  followeth  Impris  I  do 
give  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  John  Delafield  of  London  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  Cheese  Monger  the 
Legacy  or  Sum  of  One  Shilling  of  lawfull  money  of  Great  Britain  to  be  paid  to  him  the  said  John  Delafield  my 
son  within  one  month  next  after  my  decease  by  my  Execr  Item  I  give  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Joseph 
Delafield  and  to  my  son  in  law  John  Aspinall  of  Aylesbury  in  the  said  County  of  Bucks  Iron  Monger  the  Legacies 
or  sums  of  Eighty  Pounds  apeice  of  lawfull  money  of  Great  Britain  to  each  and  every  of  those  my  two  sons  last 
mentioned  to  be  divided  and  shared  and  equally  betwixt  them  except  what  interest  there  shall  or  may  be  due  to 
me  at  the  time  of  my  decease  for  the  Eighty  Pounds  which  is  in  my  son  Joseph  Delafield’s  hands  &  the  Interest 
that  is  due  at  the  time  of  my  decease  I  give  to  the  aforesaid  John  Aspinall  or  his  Assignes.  Item  I  do  give  wfill  and 
bequeath  unto  my  son  Joseph  Delafield  aforesaid  the  Further  sum  of  six  and  twenty  Pounds  and  ten  shillings  of 
lawfull  money  of  Great  Britain  out  of  the  moneys  that  was  gathered  and  collected  for  me  by  Brief  or  Briefs  and 
the  Remainder  of  the  money  gathered  and  Collected  upon  Brief  or  Briefs  as  aforesaid  being  Sixty  six  pounds  and 
Ten  shillings  I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  in  law  John  Aspinall  aforesaid  to  and  for  his  own  entire  use 
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of  Aylesbury  and  called  “John  Delfeild,  Ironmonger.”  Both  the  deeds  dated  March,  1699,  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Theophilus  Delafield.  In  1713  and  again  in  1722  he  appeared  in  the  Buckinghamshire  Poll 
Books,  now  kept  at  the  Museum  in  Church  Street,  Aylesbury,  and  in  both  cases  his  residence  was  given 
as  being  at  Aylesbury.  The  indenture  (indentures  on  file  at  the  Guildhall,  London)  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  Leathersellers  Company  of  his  oldest  son,  John,  dated  26  September  1706,  described  the  father 
as  “John  Dellafield  of  Ailesbury  in  the  County  of  Buckinghamshire,  Blaksmith.”  On  11  August 
1707,  “John  Delafield”  witnessed  the  will  of  Richard  Ware  of  Aylesbury.  On  4  July  1710,  William, 
son  of  William  Man  of  Aylesbury,  laborer,  was  apprenticed  to  him,  paying  a  fee  of  four  pounds. 
The  indenture  of  apprenticeship  (Indentures  of  Apprenticeship,  Leathersellers,  on  file  at  the 
Guildhall,  London)  of  his  younger  son,  Joseph,  dated  1714,  also  stated  the  father  to  be  a  resident 
of  Aylesbury,  and  spelled  his  name  correctly.  He,  together  with  his  brother,  William,  and  their 
respective  wives,  Mary  and  Sarah,  and  others,  made  a  deed  (Feet  of  Fines,  Bucks,  Easter,  10  George 
I)  in  1724  of  lands  at  Dinton,  Saunderton  and  elsewhere  to  Richard  Hitchcock.  The  other  two 
brothers,  Theophilus  and  Joseph,  were  not  parties  to  the  deed,  because  they  were  already  dead  and 
pre-deceased  their  mother,  who  died  in  January,  1718.  She  seems  to  have  left  no  will,  and  the  Dinton 
property  thus  passed  to  her  surviving  children,  John  and  William. 

There  is  little  information  about  the  residence  at  Bishopstone.  It  was  probably  acquired  by 
John15  Delafield,  the  father,  about  1660-70,  and  is  mentioned  in  1682,  when  Susan,  the  sister,  was  mar¬ 
ried  (Parish  Register  of  Hartwell)  at  Hartwell  and  gave  Bishopstone  as  her  residence.  Then  John 
Delafield  was  living  there,  in  1696  and  1699.  And  the  last  mention  of  it  is  in  the  burial  entry  of  his 
brother  in  the  Dinton  Register,  which  reads:  “Joseph  Delafield  of  Bishopstone  in  the  parish  of 
Stone,  29  March  1717.” 

On  18  April  1732,  John  Delafield  sold  his  land  in  Aylesbury  to  his  son,  John.  The  deed  (deeds  in 
possession  of  Messrs.  J.  &  T.  Parrott,  Aylesbury,  Bucks)  stated  that  the  consideration  was 
“natural  love  and  affection  for  the  said  John  Delafield,  the  younger,  and  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds.”  And  the  son  was  described  as  “John  Delafield,  the  younger,  citizen  and  leatherseller  of 
London,  eldest  son  of  the  said  John  Delafield  the  elder.”  It  also  stated  that  there  were  upon  the 
property  two  new  erected  messuages,  one  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  John  Aspinall,  and  also 
that  the  messuage  previously  on  the  land  had  been  burned  down.  This  house  that  had  been  burned 
was  the  residence  of  John  Delafield,  the  elder,  and  perhaps  contained  the  family  Bible  and  other 
heirlooms.  A  diligent  search  has  been  made,  by  inquiry,  advertisement  and  otherwise,  for  an  old 
Delafield  Family  Bible,  but  none  is  known  older  than  the  Prayer  Book  started  in  1715  by  John  Dela¬ 
field,  “the  younger,”  named  in  the  deed  last  mentioned. 

Before  the  date  of  this  deed,  and  on  12  September  1728,  appeared  the  entry  of  the  burial  of 
“Mary,  ye  wife  of  John  Dellifield,  Ironmonger,”  in  the  Aylesbury  Parish  Register.  And  in  the  same 
Register,  under  date  1736-37,  “John  Delaffield  was  buried  ye  7  of  January.”  The  “ff  ”  again  appears 
in  the  name  —  a  last  reminiscence  of  the  capital  “F”  and  of  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  three 
separate  words. 

His  will  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  this  Twenty  second  day  of  December  and  in  the  Tenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Our 
Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  King  Defender 
of  the  Faith  and  so  forth  And  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  Thirty  Six  I  John 
Delafield  of  Aylesbury  in  the  County  of  Bucks  Iron  Monger  being  weak  of  body  but  of  sound  mind  memory  & 
Understanding  God  be  Praised  therefore  Do  Make  and  Ordain  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and 
form  following  that  is  to  say  First  and  Principally  and  above  al  Earthly  things  I  comend  my  soul  into  the 
hands  of  Almighty  God  my  Creator  and  Trusting  to  be  saved  by  and  through  the  Merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
Redeemer  and  my  body  I  comit  to  the  Earth  decently  to  be  buried  at  the  Diserecon  of  my  Execr  hereinafter 
named  and  as  for  my  Worldly  goods  and  Estate  here  in  this  World  I  do  dispose  therof  as  followeth  Impris  I  do 
give  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  John  Delafield  of  London  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  Cheese  Monger  the 
Legacy  or  Sum  of  One  Shilling  of  lawfull  money  of  Great  Britain  to  be  paid  to  him  the  said  John  Delafield  my 
son  within  one  month  next  after  my  decease  by  my  Execr  Item  I  give  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Joseph 
Delafield  and  to  my  son  in  law  John  Aspinall  of  Aylesbury  in  the  said  County  of  Bucks  Iron  Monger  the  Legacies 
or  sums  of  Eighty  Pounds  apeice  of  lawfull  money  of  Great  Britain  to  each  and  every  of  those  my  two  sons  last 
mentioned  to  be  divided  and  shared  and  equally  betwixt  them  except  what  interest  there  shall  or  may  be  due  to 
me  at  the  time  of  my  decease  for  the  Eighty  Pounds  which  is  in  my  son  Joseph  Delafield’s  hands  &  the  Interest 
that  is  due  at  the  time  of  my  decease  I  give  to  the  aforesaid  John  Aspinall  or  his  Assignes.  Item  I  do  give  will  and 
bequeath  unto  my  son  Joseph  Delafield  aforesaid  the  Further  sum  of  six  and  twenty  Pounds  and  ten  shillings  of 
lawfull  money  of  Great  Britain  out  of  the  moneys  that  was  gathered  and  collected  for  me  by  Brief  or  Briefs  and 
the  Remainder  of  the  money  gathered  and  Collected  upon  Brief  or  Briefs  as  aforesaid  being  Sixty  six  pounds  and 
Ten  shillings  I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  in  law  John  Aspinall  aforesaid  to  and  for  his  own  entire  use 
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and  behoofe  there  being  due  and  oweing  from  me  to  the  aforesd  John  Aspinall  at  this  Present  time  of  Making  & 
Publishing  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  Forty  Pounds  and  Upwards  for  three  Years  and  a  Quarters  board 
and  for  what  other  Necessaries  which  I  have  had  and  Received  of  and  from  him  the  Said  John  Aspinall  Therefore 
upon  that  consideracon  to  make  the  aforesd  John  Aspinall  satisfsction  for  what  I  owe  to  him  I  do  give  him  the 
sd  John  Aspinall  fforty  Pounds  more  of  the  sd  moneys  from  the  af oresd  moneys  arissing  from  the  af ores'1  brief  or 
Briefs,  being  in  full  Satisfacon  of  what  is  really  due  to  the  aforesd  John  Aspinall  Item  I  do  give  and  bequeath 
unto  Mary  Aspinall  and  to  her  sister  Elizabeth  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  apiece  of  lawfull  money  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  paid  to  them  by  my  Execr  imediately  after  my  decease  And  I  do  give  unto  the  aforesaid  Mary  Aspinall  my 
Granddaughter  one  little  silver  cupp  Item  Lastly  all  the  rest  residue  and  remainder  of  my  money  Goods  house¬ 
hold  stuff  Notes  bills  bonds  credits  chattell  chattells  and  Personal  Estate  whatsoever  and  of  what  nature  Kind  or 
sort  soever  the  same  be  (save  only  and  except  such  money  Goods  or  things  as  are  not  herein  before  otherwise  by 
me  given  and  bequeathed)  I  do  give  will  and  bequeath  unto  the  aforesd  John  Aspinall  my  son  in  law  And  my  will 
is  that  he  the  said  John  Aspinall  shall  pay  all  my  just  debts  and  Legacies  herein  by  me  given  according  to  this 
my  Will  and  also  pay  and  discharge  my  Funeral  Expenses  and  I  do  hereby  nominate  make  and  ordain  the 
aforesd  John  Aspinall  my  full  and  sole  Executor  of  this  my  Present  Last  Will  and  Testament 

In  witness  whereof  I  the  said  John  Delafield  the  Elder  aforesaid  have  to  this  my  Present  last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  Year  first  within  Written.  The  Mark  of  John  Delafield.  Signed  sealed 
Published  and  Declared  by  the  said  Testator  as  and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  the  Presence  of  William 
Allen  William  Rolfe  John  Sturch. 

Proved  29  June  1737  by  John  Aspinall,  son-in-law  and  sole  executor  (Peculiar  of  Aylesbury,  Vol.  C,  fob  18). 

His  wife  was  Mary,  apparently  the  only  surviving  child  of  Thomas  Headeach  of  Princes  Ris- 
borough  (Appendix  78),  whose  other  children  had  all  died  without  leaving  issue,  for  the  Oxon 
copyhold  at  Berwick  came  to  her  and  her  descendants  who  still  held  it  as  late  as  1786. 

The  children  of  John  and  Mary  were: 

1.  John,  born  about  1691,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Joseph,  born  about  1694,  of  whom  on  a  subsequent  page. 

3.  Mary,  born  about  1696,  second  wife  of  the  John  Aspinall,  named  in  her  father’s  will.  He  was 
buried  in  Aylesbury,  26  December  1780,  called  “a  schoolmaster.”  Mary,  his  widow,  was  buried  there 
8  October  1762.  On  3  March,  1733,  “John,  son  of  John  Aspinall,  weaver,”  was  buried  at  Aylesbury. 
Two  other  children,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  are  named  in  their  grandfather’s  will,  and  also  in  the  will  of 
Mary  Dagnall  of  Haddenham,  dated  21  December  1749.  In  1732  and  1733  a  John  Aspinall  appears 
as  a  felon  (Bucks  Petty  Sessions  Papers,  Rolls  133  and  155)  in  Aylesbury  Gaol.  This  was  probably 
John  Aspinall,  the  son  by  the  first  marriage,  for  that  John  is  called  a  “sick  prisoner.”  On  the  17  and  18 
August  1732,  he,  John  Aspinall,  senior,  witnessed  the  deed  of  the  Aylesbury  property  from  John 
Delafield  to  the  latter’s  oldest  son,  John.  In  1736,  he  with  his  brothers-in-law,  John  and  Joseph,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  will  of  Jacob  Dell.  He  seems  to  have  assisted  his  brother-in-law,  John,  who  owned  the 
waterworks  for  supplying  Aylesbury,  for  in  1736  and  1737  he  is  fined  (Court  Rolls  of  Manor  of  Ayles¬ 
bury  cum  Bierton)  in  connection  with  their  use,  and  in  1737  he  signed  a  receipt  (Bucks  Petty  Sessions, 
Paper  Roll  146,  now  kept  at  the  Museum,  Aylesbury)  for  payment  for  water  furnished  to  the  gaol. 
The  marriage  license  (marriage  licenses,  Vicar  General’s  Office),  dated  21  March  1726,  reads:  “John 
Aspinall  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  widower,  and  Mary  Delafield  of  the  same  parish,  aged 
30,  spinster.”  Mary  was,  therefore,  born  about  1696.  On  7  April  1741,  John  Aspinall  appeared  on  a 
Court  Roll  of  Aylesbury  Rectory  as  one  of  the  jury.  In  the  same  year  he  was  fined  (Court  Rolls  of  the 
Manor  of  Aylesbury  Rectory)  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  waterworks  and  called  “Mr.”  John 
Aspinall. 

4.  Thomas,  buried  at  Stone  14  April,  1698. 

The  frequent  misspelling  of  the  surname  of  this  John  is  remarkable,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  knew  how  to  spell  his  name  so  well  and  himself  always  spelled  it  correctly.  There  are 
four  of  his  signatures  still  preserved  and  made  in  1684,  1696,  1703  and  1732.  In  all  he  wrote  his 
name  correctly. 

On  the  deeds  of  1732  John  Delafield  used  a  seal  with  the  initials  J.  D. 

Events  in  the  Time  of  John16  Delafield  —  1688-1737 

Foreign  Affairs.  William  of  Orange,  jointly  with  his  wife,  accepted  the  Throne  of  England  as 
William  III  with  the  object  of  detaching  England  from  the  French  alliance  and  uniting  it  with  his 
own  alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  War  between  France  and  the  Allies  broke  out  in  1689  and  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1690.  Defeat  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  off  Beachy  Head. 

French  victory  at  Fleurus. 

1692.  English  naval  victory  of  La  Hogue. 
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French  victories  at  Steinkirk  and  Neerwinden. 

1695.  Dutch  capture  Namur. 

1697.  Peace  of  Ryswick.  Louis  XIV  surrendered  all  the  conquests  of  the  war  and  acknowledged 
William  as  King  of  England. 

In  1698  William  entered  into  an  agreement  called  the  First  Partition  Treaty  with  Louis  XIV  as 
to  which  of  the  competing  heirs  they  would  support  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Unfortunately  the  selected  heir,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  died  almost  immediately. 

In  1700  William  and  Louis  XIV  entered  into  the  Second  Partition  Treaty,  acknowledging  the 
Emperor’s  son,  the  Archduke  Charles,  as  the  King  of  Spain’s  heir,  but  with  a  good  many  concessions 
to  France.  In  the  same  year  the  King  of  Spain  died,  leaving  his  empire  to  Louis’  grandson,  Philip. 
Louis  thereupon  rejected  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  in  1701  seized  all  the  principal  fortresses  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  on  the  death  of  James  II  in  France,  Louis  acknowledged  his  son  as  King  of 
England.  These  actions  so  angered  and  alarmed  England  that  the  country  prepared  for  war.  William 
formed  the  Grand  Alliance  between  the  Emperor,  England  and  Holland,  but  he  died  in  the  following 
year,  1702,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  II’s  second  daughter,  Anne.  In  the  same  year  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  began,  the  English  army  being  commanded  by  John  Churchill,  who  was 
soon  created  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  chief  events  were  as  follows: 

1702-03.  Marlborough  captured  Kaiserwerth,  Bonn,  Roermonde,  Liege  and  Huy. 

The  French  captured  Augsberg,  Old  Breisach  and  Landau. 

A  commercial  treaty,  the  Methuen  Treaty,  between  England  and  Portugal. 
Marlborough’s  victory  of  Blenheim. 

Capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the  English. 

Capture  of  Barcelona  by  the  Allies. 

Marlborough’s  victory  of  Ramillies. 

Prince  Eugene’s  (Austria)  victory  at  Turin. 

Defeat  of  the  Allies  at  Toulon. 

Defeat  of  the  Allies  at  Almanza. 

Marlborough’s  victory  at  Oudenarde. 

Capture  of  Lille  by  the  Allies. 

Capture  of  Minorca  by  the  Allies. 

Negotiations  for  peace  at  the  Hague  broke  down. 

Marlborough’s  costly  victory  at  Malplaquet. 

Victory  of  the  Allies  at  Saragossa. 

Surrender  of  the  Allies  at  Brihuega.  The  Allies  driven  out  of  all  Spain  except  Catalonia. 
The  Archduke  Charles  elected  Emperor.  England  negotiated  for  peace. 

Treaty  of  Utrecht.  England  gained  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  colonies  in  North  America  and 
trading  rights  in  South  America. 

In  1714  Queen  Anne  died  and  was  succeeded  by  her  distant  cousin,  George  I,  Elector  of  Hanover. 
In  1715  Louis  XIV  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  the  child  Louis  XV,  whose 
regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  entered  into  a  friendly  agreement  with  England  in  1716,  recognizing 
the  House  of  Hanover.  In  1718  Spain  made  an  attempt  to  recover  some  of  the  territory  lost  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  Quadruple  Alliance  of  the  Emperor,  England,  France  and  Holland  was 
formed  to  enforce  the  treaty.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Byng  off  Cape  Passaro 
and,  in  1720,  peace  was  made.  From  this  time  until  1738  England,  under  the  guidance  of  Walpole, 
avoided  all  foreign  wars  and  alliances. 

Home  affairs.  In  1689  Parliament  settled  the  Crown  upon  William  and  Mary  as  joint  sovereigns, 
upon  their  heirs,  and  failing  these  upon  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  heirs.  A  Declaration  of  Right, 
condemning  the  various  arbitrary  acts  of  James  II,  was  made  law.  In  the  same  year  the  Mutiny 
Act  was  passed,  establishing  martial  law  over  the  army  for  a  limited  period,  so  that  the  act  had 
continually  to  be  renewed,  thus  keeping  a  check  upon  the  King. 

At  the  news  of  the  revolution,  Viscount  Dundee  raised  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  for  James  II. 
He  won  the  victory  of  Ivillicrankie,  but  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  the  rising  failed. 

James  himself  landed  in  Ireland,  raised  the  country  against  William,  and  besieged  London¬ 
derry,  which  was  relieved  by  the  English  fleet  when  almost  starved  into  surrender.  In  1690  William 
defeated  the  Jacobite  army  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  1691  Limerick  was  taken  and  a  treaty 
made,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  observed  by  the  English. 

Meanwhile,  in  1690,  a  new  Parliament  was  elected  with  a  Tory  majority.  It  granted  the  royal 
revenue  for  four  years  only,  thus  keeping  a  further  hold  upon  the  King.  In  order  to  finance  the  French 
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war,  Parliament  in  1692  borrowed  a  million  pounds,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt. 
In  1694  the  Bank  of  England  was  founded,  and  financial  stability  was  secured  in  1696  by  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  currency,  which  had  become  very  much  debased.  Coins  were  minted  with  milled  edges, 
in  order  to  prevent  clipping. 

From  1693  to  1699  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  and  the  King’s  four  principal  ministers  were  known 
as  the  Whig  Junto.  At  this  time  the  Whigs  were  the  war  party  and  the  Tories  were  for  peace. 

In  1694  a  Triennial  Act  was  passed,  enacting  that  no  Parliament  should  sit  for  more  than  three 
years,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament.  The  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  the 
same  year  was  a  great  blow  to  William,  not  only  personally  but  politically,  for  he  was  as  much 
disliked  as  she  had  been  beloved,  but  a  plot  against  his  life  in  1696  gave  him  temporary  popularity. 

In  1695,  by  refusing  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act,  the  House  of  Commons  rather  unexpectedly 
liberated  the  press  from  censorship. 

After  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  Parliament  insisted  upon  reducing  the  army  to  a  minimum, 
in  spite  of  the  indignation  of  William.  The  feeling  of  the  country  was  predominantly  Tory  and  against 
war  until  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIV  in  1701  aroused  opposition. 

In  1700  Anne’s  last  surviving  child,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  died,  and  in  1701  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment  was  passed,  naming  as  heir  to  the  Crown  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  a  remote  descend¬ 
ant  of  James  I.  In  1702,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  William  III  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Anne.  The  first  important  internal  act  of  her  reign  was  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  1702-07. 

During  the  war  the  Whigs  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  power,  but  by  1711  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  peace.  The  House  of  Commons  was  Tory  and  favored  peace,  but  the 
House  of  Lords  was  Whig,  until  by  the  creation  of  twelve  new  peers  in  1711  the  Queen  changed  the 
majority.  Peace  was  made  in  1713. 

The  Whigs  proposed  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Electress  Sophia  should  be  invited  to  England. 
Anne  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  suggestion,  and  the  Tories  rejected  it.  This  offended  the  family  of 
Hanover,  and  the  Tories  became  so  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  its  accession  to  the  throne  that 
they  entered  into  intrigues  with  James  II’s  son,  called  the  Old  Pretender.  Only  the  death  of  the  Queen 
before  the  plot  was  ready  prevented  an  attempt  at  a  Stuart  Restoration,  but  as  it  turned  out  George  I 
succeeded  to  the  throne  without  opposition  at  the  time.  The  Electress  Sophia  had  died  only  a  few 
weeks  before  Queen  Anne.  In  the  following  year,  however,  there  was  an  attempted  Jacobite  rising, 
1715,  which  was  suppressed  without  much  difficulty.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  Parliament 
passed  the  Septennial  Act  in  1716,  extending  the  length  of  Parliaments  from  three  to  seven  years. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  trade  with  South  America,  opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  a  company 
was  formed  in  1720  called  the  South  Sea  Company.  An  extraordinary  rage  for  speculation  seized  upon 
the  country.  Shares  in  this  and  other  companies  were  eagerly  bought  and  rose  enormously  in  price. 
In  1721-2  most  of  these  companies  collapsed  and  thousands  were  ruined.  The  finances  of  the  country 
were  shaken,  and  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  already  proved  himself  a  capable  political  financier,  was 
called  upon  to  retrieve  the  damage.  He  held  office  for  twenty-one  years,  with  hardly  any  notable 
events  to  mark  his  long  term.  In  1727  George  I  died  and  was  succeeded  by  George  II,  who,  though  he 
intended  to  change  the  ministry,  found  himself  obliged  to  retain  Walpole.  In  1733  Walpole’s  power 
was  shaken  by  his  attempt  to  pass  an  Excise  Bill,  which  roused  an  unreasonable  amount  of  opposition, 
but  though  his  power  was  waning,  he  retained  it  until  1737. 

Religion.  On  the  succession  of  William  III  the  promise  to  the  dissenters  was  kept  and  the  Toleration 
Act  was  passed,  permitting  freedom  of  worship  to  all  but  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians.  All 
holders  of  office  in  church  and  state  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns. 
About  four  hundred  clergy  and  seven  bishops  refused  the  oath  and  formed  the  sect  of  the  Non-Jurors, 
which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Tories  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  ending  to  per¬ 
secution.  From  1702  to  1711  they  were  continually  trying  to  pass  an  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  to 
penalize  dissenters  who  were  willing  to  take  the  Church  of  England  Sacrament  in  order  to  hold 
municipal  or  other  offices.  In  1709  a  certain  Dr.  Sacheverell  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  attacked 
the  Whig  ministers.  They  very  unwisely  impeached  him  in  1710,  and  he  was  at  once  extolled  as  a 
martyr.  He  was  condemned,  although  his  sentence  was  merely  nominal,  but  the  outburst  of  popular 
feeling  in  his  favor  shook  the  Whig  government.  In  1711  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act  was  at  length 
passed.  In  1714  the  Schism  Act  forbade  anyone  to  keep  a  school  without  a  license  from  a  bishop,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  children  from  being  educated  in  non-conformist  principles. 

These  acts  express  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  country  squires,  who  were  generally  Tories. 
Between  the  squire  and  the  parson  a  dissenter  in  a  rural  village  had  a  most  uncomfortable  time,  even 
under  nominal  toleration.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  John  Delafield  gave  up  the  farm  of  his 
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forefathers  and  became  a  blacksmith.  He  moved  to  Aylesbury,  where  he  would  be  able  to  unite  with 
his  co-religionists,  apprenticed  his  son  to  a  London  merchant,  and  sold  his  land.  In  the  town,  though 
excluded  from  municipal  office,  dissenters  could  live  quietly  and  prosperously.  No  longer  forced  into 
union  by  persecution,  they  were  able  to  develop,  perhaps  too  far,  their  personal  opinions.  The  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  Baptists  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  given  to  hair-splitting.  Their  Creed  of  1678  “is 
very  metaphysical  and  attempts  to  explain  and  account  for  those  things  which  the  Confession  of 
1660  only  asserts.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  essay  at  the  explication  of  inexplicables,  introduced 
or  encouraged  that  spirit  of  philosophizing  on  sacred  subjects,  which  soon  after  its  publication,  dis¬ 
tracted  this  denomination.”  This  spirit  appeared  in  John  Delafield  and  his  brothers,  who  were  not 
Calvinistic  and  were  in  trouble  with  the  Ford  Baptist  Church  for  their  heretical  opinions  on  several 
points  in  the  Creed. 

In  1719  the  Whigs  repealed  the  Occasional  Conformity  and  Schism  Acts.  Walpole  would  not 
openly  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  but  he  passed  annual  acts  indemnifying  those  who  violated 
it,  and  thus  the  amount  of  religious  toleration  was  established  in  England  which  was  to  be  permitted 
for  the  next  hundred  years. 


JOHN17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John16,  John16,  Hugh 14 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  John  and  Mary  Headeach,  his  wife,  and  was  born  in  the  later  half  of  the 
year  1690.  He  seems  to  have  early  become  an  able  penman,  doubtless  under  the  guidance  of  his  uncle, 
Tlieophilus.  In  January,  1702-1703,  probably  under  the  instruction  of  his  uncle,  he  drew  and  joined 
in  witnessing  the  will  of  Robert  J:o:ny,  a  family  friend  of  many  years.1 * * * * 6  Then  in  January,  1704-1706, 
he  again  with  his  uncle  witnessed  an  instrument  between  John  Neele  and  Frances  Hawes.  The  two 
years  had  brought  a  marked  change  in  his  signature  which  was  now  no  longer  the  perfect  copy-book 
writing  of  a  child,  and  had  become  remarkably  like  that  of  his  uncle.  His  next  known  signature,  some¬ 
what  more  elaborate,  was  in  October,  1707,  when  he  joined  in  witnessing  a  power  of  attorney  given 
by  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Headeach,  to  his  uncle,  Theophilus  Delafield.  This  document  was 
drawn  by  his  cousin,  Francis,  son  of  Theophilus  Delafield,  a  lad  of  fourteen  who  later  became  an  at¬ 
torney  at  law  in  London.  Then  there  are  the  signature  and  entries  in  the  Delafield  Family  Prayer 
Book  beginning  in  1715,  and  finally  the  signature  to  the  deed  of  settlement  for  his  daughter,  Mary, 
wife  of  William  Unsworth.  But  John  Delafield  was  not  to  become  a  lawyer  and  was  apprenticed  in 
1706  in  the  Leathersellers  Company  to  Abraham  Hickman,  a  native  of  Aylesbury. 

The  indenture  is  here  copied  at  length: 

(Shield  of  This  Indenture  Witnesseth,  That  John  Dellafield  Son  of  John  Dellafield  of  Ailesbury  in  the 

Leathersellers)  County  of  Bucks  Blacksmith  doth  put  himself  Apprentice  to  Abraham  Hickman,  Citizen  and 
Leatherseller  of  London,  to  learn  his  Art,  and  with  him  (after  the  manner  of  an  Apprentice)  to 
Serve  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents  unto  the  full  end  and  term  of  Seven  years,  from  thence  ensuing, 
fully  to  be  complete  and  ended.  During  which  Term,  the  said  Apprentice  his  said  Master  well  and  faithfully  shall 
serve,  his  Secrets  keep,  his  lawful  Commandments  every  where  gladly  and  willingly  he  shall  observe  and  do. 
He  shall  not  do,  nor  suffer  to  be  done  by  others,  any  hurt  or  damage  to  his  said  Master,  but  to  his  Power  he  shall 
hinder  or  prevent  the  same,  or  forthwith  give  Warning  to  his  said  Master  thereof.  He  shall  not  waste  the  goods  of 
his  said  Master,  nor  lend  them  unlawfully  to  any.  He  shall  not  commit  Fornication,  nor  contract  Matrimony 
within  the  said  Term.  He  shall  not  play  at  Cards,  Dice,  Tables,  or  any  other  unlawful  Games,  whereby  his  said 
Master  may  have  any  loss  or  prejudice.  He  shall  neither  buy  nor  sell  with  his  own  Goods,  or  others  during  the 
said  Term,  without  License  from  his  said  Master.  He  shall  not  haunt  Taverns,  or  Play-houses,  nor  absent  him¬ 
self  from  his  said  Master’s  Service,  Day  or  night  unlawfully;  But  in  all  things,  as  a  faithful  Apprentice  he  shall 
behave  himself  towards  his  said  Master,  and  all  his,  during  the  said  Term.  And  the  said  Master,  his  said  Ap- 


1  The  handwriting  of  the  will  is  not  that  of  Theophilus.  The  writer  may  possibly  have  been  a  son  of  Theophilus  who  is  not 

elsewhere  mentioned.  The  following  letter  about  paraphs  from  one  long  familiar  with  such  matters  is  of  interest: 

Department  of  Manuscripts, 

British  Museum, 

London,  W.  C. 

6  Jan.  1917. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  imagine  that  the  crossed  grill  to  which  you  refer  is  only  a  debased  survival  of  the  elaborate  flourish  of  Elizabethan  times. 
It  does  not,  I  think,  carry  any  special  meaning  with  it,  though  it  is  more  likely  to  be  used  by  a  professed  scribe,  or  at  least 
a  practised  writer,  than  an  ordinary  person  and  so  far  carries  a  certain  probability  of  indicating  the  scribe  of  the  document. 

You  must  also  take  into  account  that  the  scribe  is  not  unlikely  to  wait  until  he  has  secured  the  other  signatures  before  he 
appends  his  own,  and,  signing  last,  may  think  it  appropriate  to  add  a  final  flourish. 

Yours  faithfully. 


J.  P.  Gilson 
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prentice  in  the  same  Art  which  he  useth,  by  the  best  means  he  can,  shall  teach  and  instruct,  or  cause  to  be  taught 
and  instructed;  Finding  unto  his  Apprentice  Meat,  Drink,  Apparel,  Lodging  and  all  other  Necessaries,  according 
to  the  Custom  of  the  City  of  London,  during  the  said  Term.  And  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  every  the 
said  Covenants  and  Agreements  either  of  the  said  Parties  bindeth  himself  unto  the  other  by  these  Presents.  In 
Witness  Whereof  the  Parties  above  named,  to  these  Indentures  interchangeably  have  set  their  Hands  and  Seals 
the  Six  and  Twentieth  day  of  September  Anno  Domini  1706  —  And  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sov¬ 
ereign  Lady  Anne  by  the  Grace  of  God  Queen  of  England. 

(Signed)  Abr.  Hickman. 

Seal  of  Leathersellers. 

(Impression  in  wax). 

Sealed  and  Delivered  in 
the  Presence  of 

S.  Locker  —  Clerk. 

Endorsement  on  Indenture. 

Whereas  the  within  named  John  Dellafield  entered  into  Service  with  me  as  an  Apprentice  on  or  about  the  1st 
day  of  June  last  before  the  date  of  the  within  written  Indenture  Now  I  the  within  named  Abraham  Hickman  do 
hereby  signify  that  before  the  sealing  the  within  written  Indenture  or  the  other  party  thereof  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  said  John  Dellafield  I  did  agree  that  the  said  John  Dellafield  should  have  and  enjoy  to  and  for  his  own 

use  Service  and  benefit  as  much  time  before  the  end  of - within  mentioned  Term  of  Seven  years  as  the  said 

John  Dellafield  hath  been  and  entered  into  my  Service  before  the  date  of  the  within  written  Indenture  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  if  he  had  served  me  to  the  end  of  the  (same)  Term  (my  making  him  Free  before  his  (Term’s  end)  —  ex¬ 
cepted)  Witness  my  hand  this  six  and  twentieth  day  of  September  1706. 

(sgd)  Abm.  Hickman. 


Signed  in  the  presence  of 
Thos - 


The  apprenticeship  is  also  entered  on  the  books  of  the  company  as  is  also  the  freedom  in  the 
following  words:  “1713,  October  27.  John  Delafield,  apprenticed  to  Abraham  Hickman  dec’d.,  was 
made  free  on  the  testimony  of  Abrah.  Hickman,  Leatherseller.”  Then  follows  the  apprenticeship  of 
his  brother  :  “1714  May  1st  Joseph  Dellafield  was  bound  apprentice  to  John  Dellafield.”  He  took  a 
number  of  other  apprentices.  On  22  February  1714  Joseph,  son  of  James  Drury,  citizen  and  cloak 
maker,  was  apprenticed  to  him  for  £21  10s.  and  on  1  October  1720  Christopher,  son  of  John  Palmer, 
for  £40,  and  on  17  December  1723  Peter,  son  of  William  Kenyon  of  Scarborough,  York.,  for  £57.  10s. 
and  on  16  August  1731  Jacob,  son  of  Jacob  Dell  of  Aylesbury,  for  £31  10s.  and  on  21  November  1735 
Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  Collet,  citizen  and  skinner,  for  £63  (Apprenticeship  Books,  Town,  Vol.  2,  p. 
166;  Vol.  8,  p.  42;  Vol.  9,  p.  166;  Vol.  12,  p.  196;  Vol.  14,  p.  99). 

His  marriage  license  (Marriage  Licenses,  Vicar  General’s  Office)  is  dated  19  June  1714,  “John 
Delafield  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  aged  23  years,  bachelor,  and  Sarah  Godding,  of  the 
same  parish,  aged  21  years  and  upwards,  spinster.”  1  From  this  it  appears  that  he  was  born  about 
1691,  and  was  fifteen  years  old  when  bound  an  apprentice.  In  1707,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  with  his 
cousin,  Francis,  son  of  Theophilus  Delafield,  witnessed  a  power  of  attorney  given  by  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Headeach,  to  Theophilus.  That  there  is  no  entry  of  his  baptism  at  Aylesbury  or  Stone  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Baptist.  The  church  book  of  the  Baptist  Church  meeting  in 
Paul’s  Alley,  Barbican,  London,  contains  the  entry,  “John  Delafield,  Whitecross  Street,  Baptized 
Apr.  3,  1719.”  A  few  days  later  the  entry  of  the  baptism  of  his  brother  Joseph  appears.  The  name  of 
John  Delafield  appears  frequently  on  the  church  book  after  his  baptism. 

The  entries  in  his  family  Prayer  Book  here  reproduced  were  all  written  in  the  father’s  hand¬ 
writing.  He  had  obtained  the  book  on  17  October  1715  and  had  written  his  name  on  the  first  leaf. 
It  is  an  important  record,  not  only  for  the  information  it  gives,  but  also  because  it  contains  the  hand¬ 
writings  and  signatures  of  several  of  the  Delafields  of  so  long  ago. 

But  to  return  to  the  church  book  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Paul’s  Alley.  This  was  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion,  having  220  members  on  1  May  1717.  In  October,  1721,  John  and  another  were  chosen  to  visit 
the  congregation  of  the  church  in  White’s  Alley  to  learn  whether  they  had  any  objections  to  Thomas 

1  In  a  roll  of  the  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Paul’s  Alley,  Barbican,  London,  dated  1  May  1717,  appears  Sarah 
Delafield,  and  after  her  name  has  been  added,  at  a  later  date,  the  words  “Died  3  May  17122.”  The  last  figure  of  the  date  is 
blotted  and  may  be  1724.  Joseph,  the  youngest  of  her  children,  was  born  26  April  1722.  Her  father,  Thomas  Gooding,  had 
died  in  1700  when  she  was  but  seven  years  old.  Under  her  father’s  will  Abraham  Hickman,  his  executor,  became  her  guardian; 
and  on  his  death  before  10  April  1707  Richard  Drew,  of  Little  Moorfields,  succeeded  as  executor  and  became  her  guardian.  He 
died  13  December  1722.  This  was  the  Abraham  Hickman  to  whom  John  Delafield  was  apprenticed  in  1706,  at  which  time 
Sarah  Gooding  was  about  thirteen  years  old.  He  was  almost  certainly  a  member  of  the  Hickman  family  of  Aylesbury.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  estate  of  Abraham  Hickman  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate  was  issued  to  his  widow,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  on  10  April  1707  (P.C.C.  Admon).  She  was  of  Deptford  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1724.  Abraham  Hickman  had  been  of 
the  church  at  Golden  Lane  when  it  united  with  Paul’s  Alley  1695.  He  was  then  a  deacon. 
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Sterrop  and  wife  transferring  to  Paul’s  Alley.  On  November  27  they  reported  their  visit  and  that 
there  was  no  objection.  This  Thomas  Sterrop  may  well  have  been  the  father  of  the  Mary  Sterrop,  who 
at  a  later  date  married  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  John  Delafield. 

On  25  February  1721,  John  was  chosen  one  of  seven  auditors,  but  did  not  act;  and,  on  26  January 
1723,  had  the  same  office,  there  being  six  auditors  then  chosen.  They  reported  as  follows: 

“At  a  Church  meeting.  Mar.  29,  1724,  Bro.  Marshall  (John)  Delafield,  &  Harris  report  that  they 
have  audited  ye  Deacons  Accounts  for  ye  last  year,  &  do  find  that  Br.  M.  Shelsswell  had  recd  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  ninety  two  pounds  one  shill.  &  6d.  and  that  he  has  paid  eighty  eight  pounds  seven  shillings; 
so  there  rests  in  his  hands  three  pounds  fourteen  shillings  &  6d.  Also  that  Br  Darby  has  recd  ninety 
eight  pounds  nineteen  shill.  &  11  d.  &  has  paid  ninety  four  pounds  seventeen  shill,  so  there  rests  in  his 
hands  four  pounds  two  shill.  &  lid.” 

Meanwhile  on  27  May  1722,  he  was  one  of  ten  nominated  to  become  a  deacon.  He  was  elected  on 
June  24  following,  while  absent.  But  the  following  report  shows  that  he  would  not  give  much  time 
to  these  matters: 

“At  a  Church  meeting,  July  15,  1722.  The  Brethren  appointed  by  the  last  church  meeting  to 
acquaint  the  three  Brethren  who  were  lately  chosen  for  Deacons  but  had  not  given  their  answer  .  .  . 
report  that  they  have  been  twice  w*h  Bro.  Dan.  Shelsswell,  &  Bro.  John  Delafield;  and  tho  they  us’d 
all  the  arguments  they  could  to  persuade  ’em  to  accept  of  ye  said  Choice,  they  could  by  no  means 
prevail  wth  either  of  ’em  to  do  it.” 

On  30  January  1724,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  appointed  to  ask  James  Foster  to  become  co-pastor 
with  Joseph  Boroughs.  In  this  they  were  successful.  In  July,  1724,  he  was  one  of  twelve  to  make  a 
general  visitation  to  the  members  of  the  congregation,  and  again  on  28  February  1725  he,  together 
with  his  cousin,  Erasmus  Delafield,  and  four  others  were  appointed  auditors.  On  17  October  1725,  the 
General  Baptist  Fund  was  started;  and  John  was  chosen  with  five  others  to  solicit  subscriptions.  He 
was  qualified  by  his  subscription  to  become  a  messenger  to  act  as  manager  of  the  fund  on  28  Novem¬ 
ber  1725,  but  was  not  chosen.  On  27  March  1726,  he  and  Erasmus  and  four  others  were  chosen 
auditors. 

“At  a  Church  meeting,  Octob.  29,  1727.  Agreed  that  Bro.  John  Delafield  &  Bro.  Nathaniel 
Chapman  be  desired  to  make  particular  enquiry  concerning  the  conduct  &  behavior  of  Henry  Wilkes 
&  report  the  same  to  the  next  Church  meeting.”  On  31  March  1728,  they  had  no  report  ready  and  the 
subject  was  dropped.  On  27  October  1728,  John  and  Erasmus  were  chosen,  two  of  four  auditors;  and 
30  March  1729,  John  and  Joseph,  two  of  five  auditors. 

On  31  October  1735  appears  the  baptism  of  “Mary  Delafield,  Whitecross  Street,”  daughter  of 
John  Delafield.  On  30  October  1737,  Joseph  and  John  were  appointed  two  of  five  auditors.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  interesting  entry: 

“At  a  Church  meeting  immediately  after  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  August  6,  1738: 

“Mr.  Nathaniel  Highmore,  Mr.  Cornelius  Drew,  Mr.  Robert  Rampshire,  Mr.  Daniel  Shelswell, 
Mr.  John  Delafield,  Mr.  Joseph  Delafield,  Mr.  Erasmus  Delafield,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  a  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  whole  church,  to  consider  of  proper  measures  for  renewing 
the  lease  of  the  meeting  house,  which  is  near  expiring;  and  they,  or  any  five  of  them,  to  treat  about 
such  renewal;  and  to  make  their  report  to  the  church  with  all  convenient  speed.” 

The  last  entry  in  the  book,  under  date  19  September  1739,  reads: 

“Agreed:  that  Mr.  Matthew  Shelswell,  Mr.  Nath.  Highmore,  Mr.  Corn.  Drew,  Mr.  Ro.  Ramp¬ 
shire,  Mr.  Benj.  Breward,  Mr.  Ema.  Bowen,  and  Mr.  John  Delafield,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Collet,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  be  a  Committee,  for  auditing  the  accompts  of  Mr.  Joseph  Delafield,  &  for  enquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  church :  that  they  meet  on  Thursday  next,  at  the  vestry  of  the  meeting  place  at 
Barbican,  at  4  precisely  in  the  afternoon;  and  that  they  make  report  to  a  church  meeting  with  the 
first  convenient  opportunity;  of  which  church  meeting  publick  notice  to  be  given  some  time  before.” 

Unfortunately  the  next  church  book  is  lost.  It  would  undoubtedly  contain  much  of  interest  about 
these  three  Delafields  and  their  children. 

But  meanwhile  John  Delafield  had  not  neglected  his  business.  He  seems  to  have  found  it  profitable 
to  be  a  cheesemonger.  And  in  January,  1729,  he  bought  for  eighty  pounds  from  his  cousin,  William 
Delafield,  a  parcel  of  land  at  Saunderton,  Bucks,  called  Lockingdon’s  Close,  containing  four  acres. 
As  the  deed  contains  the  signature  of  William  and  also  that  of  Philip  Delafield,  another  cousin,  it  is 
here  reproduced.  As  this  property  remained  in  the  family  for  five  generations,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  have  belonged  to  some  member  of  the  family  before  it  came  into  William’s  possession,  and  the 
old  associations  and  sentiment  caused  the  later  generations  to  keep  the  land.  A.  W.  Vaisey,  Esq.,  of 
Aylesbury,  who  has  the  old  title  deeds,  very  kindly  sent  them  to  New  York.  There  is  nothing  among 
them  to  show  how  William  Delafield  obtained  title.  Probably  he  had  inherited  it,  and  the  loss 
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Sterrop  and  wife  transferring  to  Paul’s  Alley.  On  November  27  they  reported  their  visit  and  that 
there  was  no  objection.  This  Thomas  Sterrop  may  well  have  been  the  father  of  the  Mary  Sterrop,  who 
at  a  later  date  married  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  John  Delafield. 

On  25  February  1721,  John  was  chosen  one  of  seven  auditors,  but  did  not  act;  and,  on  26  January 
1723,  had  the  same  office,  there  being  six  auditors  then  chosen.  They  reported  as  follows: 

“At  a  Church  meeting,  Mar.  29,  1724,  Bro.  Marshall  (John)  Delafield,  &  Harris  report  that  they 
have  audited  ye  Deacons  Accounts  for  ye  last  year,  &  do  find  that  Br.  M.  Shelsswell  had  recd  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  ninety  two  pounds  one  shill.  &  6d.  and  that  he  has  paid  eighty  eight  pounds  seven  shillings; 
so  there  rests  in  his  hands  three  pounds  fourteen  shillings  &  6d.  Also  that  Br  Darby  has  recd  ninety 
eight  pounds  nineteen  shill.  &  11  d.  &  has  paid  ninety  four  pounds  seventeen  shill,  so  there  rests  in  his 
hands  four  pounds  two  shill.  &  lid.” 

Meanwhile  on  27  May  1722,  he  was  one  of  ten  nominated  to  become  a  deacon.  He  was  elected  on 
June  24  following,  while  absent.  But  the  following  report  shows  that  he  would  not  give  much  time 
to  these  matters: 

“At  a  Church  meeting,  July  15,  1722.  The  Brethren  appointed  by  the  last  church  meeting  to 
acquaint  the  three  Brethren  who  were  lately  chosen  for  Deacons  but  had  not  given  their  answer  .  .  . 
report  that  they  have  been  twice  w*h  Bro.  Dan.  Shelsswell,  &  Bro.  John  Delafield;  and  tho  they  us’d 
all  the  arguments  they  could  to  persuade  ’em  to  accept  of  ye  said  Choice,  they  could  by  no  means 
prevail  wth  either  of  ’em  to  do  it.” 

On  30  January  1724,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  appointed  to  ask  James  Foster  to  become  co-pastor 
with  Joseph  Boroughs.  In  this  they  were  successful.  In  July,  1724,  he  was  one  of  twelve  to  make  a 
general  visitation  to  the  members  of  the  congregation,  and  again  on  28  February  1725  he,  together 
with  his  cousin,  Erasmus  Delafield,  and  four  others  were  appointed  auditors.  On  17  October  1725,  the 
General  Baptist  Fund  was  started;  and  John  was  chosen  with  five  others  to  solicit  subscriptions.  He 
was  qualified  by  his  subscription  to  become  a  messenger  to  act  as  manager  of  the  fund  on  28  Novem¬ 
ber  1725,  but  was  not  chosen.  On  27  March  1726,  he  and  Erasmus  and  four  others  were  chosen 
auditors. 

“At  a  Church  meeting,  Octob.  29,  1727.  Agreed  that  Bro.  John  Delafield  &  Bro.  Nathaniel 
Chapman  be  desired  to  make  particular  enquiry  concerning  the  conduct  &  behavior  of  Henry  Wilkes 
&  report  the  same  to  the  next  Church  meeting.”  On  31  March  1728,  they  had  no  report  ready  and  the 
subject  was  dropped.  On  27  October  1728,  John  and  Erasmus  were  chosen,  two  of  four  auditors;  and 
30  March  1729,  John  and  Joseph,  two  of  five  auditors. 

On  31  October  1735  appears  the  baptism  of  “Mary  Delafield,  Whitecross  Street,”  daughter  of 
John  Delafield.  On  30  October  1737,  Joseph  and  John  were  appointed  two  of  five  auditors.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  interesting  entry: 

“At  a  Church  meeting  immediately  after  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  August  6,  1738: 

“Mr.  Nathaniel  Highmore,  Mr.  Cornelius  Drew,  Mr.  Robert  Rampshire,  Mr.  Daniel  Shelswell, 
Mr.  John  Delafield,  Mr.  Joseph  Delafield,  Mr.  Erasmus  Delafield,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  a  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  whole  church,  to  consider  of  proper  measures  for  renewing 
the  lease  of  the  meeting  house,  which  is  near  expiring;  and  they,  or  any  five  of  them,  to  treat  about 
such  renewal;  and  to  make  their  report  to  the  chui'ch  with  all  convenient  speed.” 

The  last  entry  in  the  book,  under  date  19  September  1739,  reads: 

“Agreed:  that  Mr.  Matthew  Shelswell,  Mr.  Nath.  Highmore,  Mr.  Corn.  Drew,  Mr.  Ro.  Ramp¬ 
shire,  Mr.  Benj.  Breward,  Mr.  Ema.  Bowen,  and  Mr.  John  Delafield,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Collet,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  be  a  Committee,  for  auditing  the  accompts  of  Mr.  Joseph  Delafield,  &  for  enquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  church:  that  they  meet  on  Thursday  next,  at  the  vestry  of  the  meeting  place  at 
Barbican,  at  4  precisely  in  the  afternoon;  and  that  they  make  report  to  a  church  meeting  with  the 
first  convenient  opportunity;  of  which  church  meeting  publick  notice  to  be  given  some  time  before.” 

Unfortunately  the  next  church  book  is  lost.  It  would  undoubtedly  contain  much  of  interest  about 
these  three  Delafields  and  their  children. 

But  meanwhile  John  Delafield  had  not  neglected  his  business.  He  seems  to  have  found  it  profitable 
to  be  a  cheesemonger.  And  in  January,  1729,  he  bought  for  eighty  pounds  from  his  cousin,  William 
Delafield,  a  parcel  of  land  at  Saunderton,  Bucks,  called  Lockingdon’s  Close,  containing  four  acres. 
As  the  deed  contains  the  signature  of  William  and  also  that  of  Philip  Delafield,  another  cousin,  it  is 
here  reproduced.  As  this  property  remained  in  the  family  for  five  generations,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  have  belonged  to  some  member  of  the  family  before  it  came  into  William’s  possession,  and  the 
old  associations  and  sentiment  caused  the  later  generations  to  keep  the  land.  A.  W.  Vaisey,  Esq.,  of 
Aylesbury,  who  has  the  old  title  deeds,  very  kindly  sent  them  to  New  York.  There  is  nothing  among 
them  to  show  how  William  Delafield  obtained  title.  Probably  he  had  inherited  it,  and  the  loss 
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of  the  conveyance  by  which  his  father  took  title  may  have  been  because  that  instrument 
related  to  a  number  of  different  parcels,  like  the  deed  of  1693  (Feet  of  Fines,  Bucks,  Easter,  6  William 
and  Mary)  by  which  Theophilus  took  title  to  property  in  five  different  places.  If  such  was  the  case,  it 
may  have  been  delivered  to  the  purchaser  of  any  one  of  the  parcels. 

Another  of  his  investments  was  to  purchase  the  two  messuages  at  Aylesbury  from  his  father.  He 
paid  £500  for  this;  but  his  father,  in  the  deed  (deeds  in  possession  of  Messrs.  J.  &  T.  Parrott  in  Ayles¬ 
bury,  Bucks)  dated  18  August  1732,  stated  also  that  he  conveys  them  for  the  love  and  affection  he 
bears  to  his  son.  Before  this,  he  had  bought  an  interest  in  the  waterworks  at  Aylesbury,  for  on  25 
August  1723,  “leave  was  granted  to  Benjamin  Burroughs  of  Aylesbury  and  John  Delafield  of  White- 
cross  Street,  London,  proprietors  of  the  waterworks  in  Aylesbury,  to  break  the  waste  of  the  manor 
known  as  Parsons  Fee  for  the  laying  of  pipes”  (Robert  Gibbs,  History  of  Aylesbury,  p.  606).  In  1732 
there  was  an  order  (Bucks,  Petty  Sessions  Papers,  the  Museum,  Aylesbury)  to  make  payment  to 
Benjamin  Burrough,  Esq.,  for  water  supplied  “from  his  new  erected  engine.”  This  property  seems 
not  to  have  been  a  freehold,  for  in  an  indenture  (deeds  in  possession  of  Messrs.  J.  &  T.  Parrott  in 
Aylesbury,  Bucks),  dated  28  January  12  George  III,  1772,  it  is  described  as  “several  pieces  or 
parcels  of  ground  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  said  Indenture  recited.  And  also  the  engine  house  or 
workhouse  and  the  engines  or  other  works,  pipes  or  other  aquaducts  belonging  to  or  used  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  water  to  the  town  of  Aylesbury,  County  Buck,  from  the  Mill  River  there.  .  .  .  To  hold  unto 
the  said  Samuel  Whitbread  and  his  heirs  from  25  December,  then  and  now  last  pa^t,  for  the  residue 
of  the  respective  terms  of  ninety-nine  years,  for  which  the  said  premises  wTere  respectively  demised, 
which  terms  commenced  on  the  Feast  day  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1730,  subject  to  the  rents,  etc.,  therein 
reserved  .  .  .’’Robert  Gibbs,  in  his  history  of  Aylesbury,  at  page  318,  states  that  “in  1748  John 
Delafield  paid  4s.  for  four  years  quit  rents  on  the  waterworks,”  as  appears  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of 
Aylesbury  Rectory.  These  waterworks  were  run  by  horse  power,  and  this  accounts  for  the  following 
curious  entries:  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Aylesbury,  cum  Bierton,  under  date  12  May  1736,  John 
Aspinal  fined  6d.  “for  a  nuisance  in  laying  a  dunghill  upon  the  Lord’s  waste.”  He  was  fined  again  for 
the  same  offense  3  November  1737.  And  “Mr.  Delafield”  was  fined  6d.  for  the  same  offense  on  9 
March  1741.  After  his  death  in  1743,  his  son,  John  Delafield,  who  had  inherited  the  waterworks,  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  trouble,  for  he  was  fined  one  shilling  on  16  April  1754  for  a  like  offense.  In  the 
Bucks  Petty  Sessions  papers  appears  the  order  (Bucks,  Petty  Sessions  Papers,  Roll  146)  dated  1737, 
to  pay  John  Delafield  the  sum  of  £2  for  supplying  the  gaol  with  water  from  his  engine  for  one-half 
year,  and  a  receipt  for  same  signed  by  John  Aspinall,  here  reproduced.  Seven  other  orders  for  similar 
payments,  dated  after  the  death  of  John,  with  receipts  signed  by  his  son,  or  other  relatives,  also 
appear  among  these  papers. 

The  connection  between  the  fines  for  laying  dunghills  and  the  waterworks,  was  not  at  first  clear. 
However,  a  letter  written  by  a  grandson,  Joseph  Delafield,  to  his  brother  in  New  York,  dated  7 
February  1787,  explained  the  mystery.  The  material  facts  are  as  follows: 

I  will  now  relate  to  you  some  arrangement  I  have  made  with  Mr.  Whitbread  respecting  the  Water  Works  & 
House  at  Aylesbury.  —  Upon  going  there  this  Autumn  to  settle  two  years  Accot*  I  had  the  mortification  to  find 
two  years  Rent  of  the  Houses  almost  taken  up  in  the  Repairs  of  one;  and  the  Produce  of  the  Water  Works  eat  up 
with  Horses  —  I  therefore  began  in  earnest  to  attempt  some  amendment  either  by  Steam  Engine  —  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  Machinery  —  or  in  some  way  or  other  to  avoid  if  possible  the  enormus  Expence  of  Horse  Keeping,  as  this 
was  not  to  be  done  without  laying  out  some  Money  especially  as  the  Water  House  also  Wanted  repairs  —  the 

first  step  therefore  was  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  W - for  the  purchase  of  them  all  —  for  which  purpose  I  rode 

to  Bedwell  on  my  return  to  Town  —  Their  unproductive  state  &  bad  condition  was  certainly  an  argument  for 
the  easier  terms  of  Purchase  —  I  spent  the  Evening  with  him  —  he  considered  of  it  —  and  the  next  Morning 
proposed  my  giving  him  my  Bonds  for  £400  ( —  two  of  £200  each)  which  I  immediately  acceded  to  —  He  had 
two  years  ago  given  me  up  my  indemnity  Bond  to  him  for  £500  —  I  therefore  considered  it  altogether  so  hand¬ 
some  that  there  was  not  room  I  thought  to  say  another  word  about  it  —  I  rode  Home  and  ordered  the  Convey¬ 
ances  —  which  he  very  soon  after  executed,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  up  your  Bond  for  the  £1,300  —  which 
I  have  cancelled.  I  must  confess  I  feel  some  satisfaction  in  being  possessed  of  that  which  before  belong’d  to  the 
Family  and  also  in  removing  from  you  so  large  an  amount,  which  I  conceive  also  will  be  some  relief  to  your  mind. 

Doubtless  there  was  no  ready  market  for  the  manure  in  those  times. 

On  4  June  1730,  John  and  his  brother,  Joseph  Delafield,  and  their  brother-in-law,  John  Aspinall, 
witnessed  the  will  of  Jacob  Dell  (Peculiar  of  Aylesbury,  C.  145),  malster,  of  Aylesbury.  This  Jacob 
was  the  father  of  the  Martha  Dell,  who  afterward  married  John,  the  oldest  son  of  this  John  Delafield. 

In  April,  1738,  John  Delafield  settled  the  two  messuages  at  Aylesbury,  which  he  had  bought  from 
his  father,  on  his  oldest  daughter,  Mary,  who  was  about  to  marry  William  Unsworth,  as  part  of  her 
marriage  portion.  His  brother,  Joseph  Delafield,  and  his  cousin,  Erasmus  Delafield,  are  named  as 
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trustees  in  the  deed,  which  gives  an  estate  tail.  The  seal  used  by  all  the  parties  to  this  deed  was 
armorial,  but  the  device  does  not  resemble  any  arms  used  by  our  family,  either  in  England  or  Ireland. 

Though  the  number  of  the  house  in  Wliitecross  Street  in  which  John  lived  is  nowhere  stated,  it  was 
presumably  number  62,  for  that  was  the  address  in  Whitecross  Street  of  his  grandson,  John  Delafield, 
in  1767,  and  his  son  had  also  lived  in  the  same  street  until  his  death  in  1763. 

His  will  found  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Trenley  150,  is  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  I  John  Delafeild  Citizen  and  Leather  Seller  of  London  being  now  of  a  Sound  and 
Disposing  Mind  and  Memory  do  make  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  following  (that 
is  to  say)  First  and  principally  I  recommend  my  Soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  who  gave  it  hoping  through 
the  Death  and  Passion  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  have  and  obtain  a  full  and  free  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  all 
my  sins  my  Body  I  commit  to  the  Earth  to  be  decently  Interred  at  the  Discretion  of  my  Executors  hereinafter 
named  and  as  to  my  Worldly  Estate  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  Me  I  give  and  Dispose  thereof 
in  manner  following  and  first  I  do  hereby  give  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  Eldest  Son  John  Delafeild  all  those 
my  several  peices  and  pareells  of  Land  both  Freehold  and  Copyhold  scituate  lying  and  being  in  the  several  par¬ 
ishes  of  Saunderton  and  Princes  Risborough  in  the  County  of  Bucks  now  in  the  Tenure  or  Occupation  of  Henry 
Bowler  and  Thomas  Messenger  To  hold  unto  my  said  Son  John  Delafeild  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  ever  And 
also  I  Give  Devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  Son  John  Delafield  all  those  my  several  and  respective  Freehold 
Messuages  or  Tenements  Warehouses  Stables  Yards  Backsides  and  all  erections  and  Building  thereon  Erected 
and  Built  with  all  Ways  Watercourses  Rights  Privileges  and  Appurtenances  whatsoever  to  the  said  Messuages 
or  Tenements  and  premises  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  scituate  standing  and  being  in  White  Cross 
Street  and  in  a  Court  there  called  Three  Legged  Court  in  the  Parish  of  St  Giles  without  Cripplegate  in  the  City  of 
London  all  which  said  premises  I  formerly  purchased  of  Joseph  Collet  Esqr  To  have  and  To  hold  all  and  every 
the  said  Freehold  Messuages  or  Tenements  Hereditaments  and  premises  hereinbefore  mentioned  with  their  Ap¬ 
purtenances  unto  my  said  Son  John  Delafeild  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  ever  upon  this  Condition  Nevertheless 
and  Subject  to  and  Charged  and  Chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  Fifteen  Hundred  pounds  to  be  paid 
unto  my  son  Thomas  Delafeild  within  three  months  next  after  he  shall  attain  to  his  age  of  twenty  one  years  with 
Interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  only  of  three  pounds  by  the  hundred  for  a  year  which  said  Interest  money  it 
is  my  Mind  and  Will  and  I  do  hereby  Order  Direct  and  Appoint  shall  be  paid  or  Accounted  for  by  my  said  Son 
John  Delafield  half  yearly  to  my  said  Son  Thomas  Delafield  for  and  towards  his  Maintainance  during  his  Minor¬ 
ity  but  if  in  case  my  said  Son  Thomas  Delafeild  shall  happen  to  dye  or  depart  this  Life  before  he  shall  attain  his 
said  age  of  twenty  one  years  then  I  give  and  Devise  the  said  sum  of  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  unto  my  said  Son 
John  Delafeild  and  unto  my  Daughter  Mary  Unsworth  wife  of  Mr  William  Unsworth  Citizen  and  Weaver  of 
London  equally  to  be  divided  between  them  part  and  share  alike  and  whereas  I  have  advanced  and  paid  with  my 
Daughter  Mary  Unsworth  the  sum  of  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  and  as  her  Marriage  Portion  on  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  William  Unsworth  therefore  to  make  her  equal  with  my  said  two  Sons  John  and  Thomas  Delafeild 
according  as  it  appears  to  me  in  my  present  circumstances  I  give  Devise  and  Bequeath  to  my  said  Daughter 
Mary  Unsworth  the  further  sum  or  Legacy  of  Three  Hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  her  within  twelve  months  next 
after  my  Decease  by  my  Executors  hereinafter  named  and  as  to  all  the  rest  residue  and  remainder  of  my  Estate 
of  what  Nature  Kind  or  Quality  soever  the  same  shall  be  or  consist  of  at  the  time  of  my  Decease  after  my  Just 
Debts  and  Funeral  Expences  shall  be  fully  paid  and  satisfyed  I  give  Devise  and  Bequeath  unto  my  said  two  sons 
John  Delafeild  and  Thomas  Delafeild  their  Executors  and  Administrators  in  two  equal  parts  to  be  divided  part 
and  share  alike  and  lastly  I  do  hereby  make  and  Appoint  my  said  Eldest  Son  John  Delafeild  and  my  said  Son 
Thomas  Delafeild  Executors  of  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  and  I  hereby  revoke  Dis-annul  and  make  void 
all  former  and  other  Wills  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made  and  do  make  and  Declare  these  presents  only  to 
stand  and  be  for  and  as  my  only  last  Will  and  Testament  in  witness  whereof  to  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament 
contained  in  this  Skin  of  Parchment  to  the  Bottom  thereof  have  set  my  hand  and  Seal  the  eleventh  day  of  De¬ 
cember  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of  God  of 
Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  so  forth  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  —  Jno.  Delafield  —  Signed  Sealed  Published  and  Declared  by  the  said 
Testator  John  Delafeild  for  and  as  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  the  presence  of  Us  who  have  Subscribed  our 
Names  as  Witnesses  thereto  and  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Testator  —  Sami  Collet  Junr  —  John  Jess  —  Wm 
Maddocks. 

Proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  3rd  day  of  May  1742  by  John 
Delafield  and  Thos  Delafield  the  Sons  of  the  said  Deceased  and  the  Executors. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  will  is  that  it  shows  his  estate  to  have  been  more  than  £5,000  —  a 
very  considerable  fortune  for  those  times.  The  will  was  written  on  one  sheet  of  parchment  and  the  seal 
showed  a  device,  a  shield  and  crest.  In  chief,  a  mullet,  on  a  fess  three  garbs  proper.  Crest,  on  a  helmet 
in  profile  with  vizor  closed,  a  gryphon  segreant. 

These  are  not  the  arms  of  any  Delafield,  and  were  probably  on  a  seal  furnished  by  the  attorney 
who  drew  the  will.  The  testator  probably  had  no  seal. 

Of  his  children,  Elizabeth,  the  older  Thomas,  and  Joseph  seem  to  have  died  before  their  father. 
John  will  be  discussed  next,  and  Thomas  hereafter. 

Joseph  Delafield  of  London,  the  great-grandson  of  this  John,  made  two  errors  at  this  point  in 
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the  notes  he  added  in  the  family  Prayer  Book.  He  stated  that  this  Thomas  died  without  issue.  An 
explanation  of  this  error  will  be  found  in  the  future  paragraph  that  relates  to  him.  He  also  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  his  Aunt  Susan,  that  his  Great-Uncle  Joseph  left  a  widow  and  daughter.  Her 
Uncle  Joseph  had  died  before  Susan  was  born,  and  she  was  but  five  years  old  when  her  father  died. 
She  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  probably  all  brought  up  at  Aylesbury  by  their  mother’s  family, 
the  Dells.  It  was,  then,  small  wonder  that  she  confused  her  father’s  first  cousin,  Joseph,  with  her 
Uncle  Joseph.  Her  father’s  first  cousin,  Joseph,  died  in  1761,  leaving  a  widow  and  an  only  daughter. 

Mary,  the  oldest  child,  whose  birth  and  baptism  have  already  been  given,  married  William  Uns- 
worth  at  St.  Luke’s  Old  Church,  London,  in  May,  1738.  Under  date  of  30  March  1743,  in  the  Parish 
Register  of  West  Wycombe,  Bucks,  appears  an  entry  of  the  baptism  of  “Martha,  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Ensworth,  travellers.”  Whether  this  entry  refers  to  the  same  or  a  different  person  has  not 
been  determined.  In  the  deed  of  settlement  (old  deed  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Parrott  in 
Aylesbury)  of  19  April  1738,  William  Unsworth  was  called  “of  St.  Leonard’s  Shoreditch,  weaver,”  and 
it  was  stated  that  he  was  not  then  a  freeman  of  the  City  of  London.  However,  in  his  father-in-law’s  will, 
dated  1740,  he  was  called  “  Mr.  William  Unsworth,  Citizen  and  Weaver  of  London.”  His  will  (Preroga¬ 
tive  Court  of  Canterbury,  1777,  Collier  89),  dated  22  November  1764  and  proved  14  February  1777, 
left  all  his  property  to  Margaret  Pybus,  a  servant,  who  he  stated  has  been  with  him  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards.  It  appears  from  an  old  letter  that  she  was  still  living  in  November,  1786,  and  had 
made  a  loan  of  £800  to  John19  Delafield.  In  his  will  the  testator  called  himself  “  of  Ivingsland  Green  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  gent.”  An  indenture  (old  deeds  in  possession  of  Messrs  J.  &  T. 
Parrott  in  Aylesbury),  dated  28  January  1772,  states  that  Mary,  wife  of  William  Unsworth,  had  died 
“without  leaving  issue,  son  or  daughter.” 


JOHN18  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John11,  John1*,  John1*,  Hugh 14 

He  was  born  on  9  June  1718  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  entry  made  by  his 
father  in  the  family  Prayer  Book.  He  was  made  free  of  the  Leatherseller’s  Company  by  patrimony  on 
19  October  1742.  He  carried  on  his  father’s  business,  for  in  1754  he  was  fined  one  shilling  by  the  Court 
of  the  Manor  of  Aylesbury  cum  Bierton,  for  a  dunghill  on  the  Lord’s  waste.  He  was  called  “Mr.” 
Delafield  on  the  record,  and  in  1748  he  paid  four  shillings  (History  of  Aylesbury,  by  Robert  Gibbs, 
p.  318)  for  four  years’  quitrent  on  the  waterworks.  In  1752  he  was  paid  £2  10s.  for  supplying  the 
county  gaol  with  water  (Bucks,  Petty  Sessions  Papers,  Roll  29)  for  one-half  year,  receipted  for  by  his 
father-in-law,  Jacob  Dell.  In  1755  it  was  three  pounds  (Idem,  Rolls  156,  123,  165,  159,  39  and  167) 
for  the  same  period  receipted  for  by  his  brother-in-law,  John  Dell,  being  called  “Mr.  John  Delafield” 
in  both  instances.  In  1756  the  same  (Idem) ;  in  1757  he  signed  the  receipt  himself,  but  in  1758  and 
1759,  John  Dell  signed  for  him  (Idem);  finally,  in  1767,  there  is  an  order  (Idem)  to  pay  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  “Mr.  John  Delafield,”  deceased,  and  the  receipt  signed  by  William  Collings.  Some  of 
these  receipts  are  here  reproduced.  He  also  continued  the  business  of  cheesemonger  at  Whitecross 
Street,  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  for  he  was  so  called  in  a  London  directory  of  1754  and  in  the  Aylesbury 
Parish  Register  entries  of  1757,  1758,  1761  and  1763,  and  in  his  will.  Doubtless  his  address  was  num¬ 
ber  62,  the  same  as  that  of  his  son.  In  the  London  City  Directories  of  1754,  1760  and  1763,  his  address 
is  given  White-Cross  Street.  No  number  is  stated.  He  doubtless  retained  the  messuages  and  ware¬ 
houses  devised  to  him  by  his  father,  in  Whitecross  Street  and  in  Three  Legged  Court.  A  memorandum 
written  by  him  about  the  year  1749  stated  that  he  then  held  a  lease,  with  an  unexpired  term  of 
twenty-two  years,  from  the  Churchwardens  and  Rector  of  St.  Magnus,  of  a  house  in  lower  Thames 
Street  over  against  St.  Magnus  Church.  He  also  held  the  land  at  Saunderton  Bucks,  and  on  2  June 
1762  sold  a  copyhold  of  about  two  acres  called  Hall  Close,  at  Longwick,  in  the  Manor  of  Princes  Ris- 
borough,  to  John  Carruthers  (documents  relating  to  the  Manor  of  Princes  Risborough  at  the  Museum 
Aylesbury).  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Charity  School,  for  the  education  of  boys  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Giles,  without  Cripplegate,  London,  and  as  such  brought  a  bill  in  Chancery  2  November  1757  for  a 
legacy  of  £50  left  to  the  school  by  John  Wilkins,  citizen  and  turner  of  London  (Chancery  Proceedings, 
1714-58,  1689-91).  His  will  appears  in  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Caesar  119;  it  is  as  follows: 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me  John  Delafield  of  the  Parish  of  St  Giles  Without  Cripplegate  London 
Cheesemonger  whereby  I  do  give  and  devise  and  bequeath  unto  John  Roughton  of  London  Grocer  and  Cham¬ 
berlain  Goodwin  of  Moorfields  in  Middlesex  Dyer1  their  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  ever  all  my  Freehold  and  real 

1  This  Chamberlain  Goodwin  may  have  been  second  cousin  of  the  testator,  and  a  grandson  of  his  mother’s  uncle.  However, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  this.  His  will,  a  holograph,  is  here  copied: 

“This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Chamberlain  Goodwin,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  in  County 
Surrey,  Dyer.  First,  I  will  my  debts  and  funeral  expenses  be  paid.  I  give  to  my  wife,  Ann  Goodwin,  all  my  real  estate  and  also 
all  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate  and  I  appoint  my  wife  and  my  sons,  Chamberlain  and  John  Goodwin,  my  executrix  and 
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Estate  and  Estates  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  and  all  my  Right  Title  and  Interest  therein  in  Trust  to  sell  dis¬ 
pose  of  and  convey  the  same  to  the  best  Purchasor  or  Purehasors  and  for  the  most  monies  that  can  be  had  or 
gotten  for  the  same  and  upon  Payment  of  the  Monies  to  my  Trustees  such  Purchasor  or  Purehasors  respectively 
shall  be  absolutely  discharged  therefrom  and  from  seeing  to  the  Application  thereof  or  any  Part  thereof  I  desire 
my  Trustees  and  Executors  shall  convert  and  turn  all  my  Personal  Estate  into  ready  Money  and  after  Payment 
of  all  my  just  Debts  and  all  Incumbrances  affecting  my  real  Estate  and  all  incident  Charges  and  Expence  I  order 
and  direct  that  my  Trustees  and  Executors  shall  invest  and  place  out  at  Interest  upon  Government  Security  the 
clear  Surplus  Moneys  arising  by  the  Sale  and  Produce  of  my  real  and  Personal  Estates  for  the  Benefit  of  all  my 
Seven  Children  to  be  equally  divided  between  them  Share  and  Share  alike  as  they  shall  attain  the  Age  of  Twenty- 
one  Years  and  the  Interest  thereof  in  the  meantime  to  be  applied  for  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  my 
Children  and  putting  them  out  in  the  World  and  the  Share  of  either  of  them  dying  under  that  Age  shall  go  to  the 
then  Survivors  and  Survivor  of  my  said  Children  I  so  appoint  the  said  John  Rough  ton  and  Chamberlain  Good¬ 
win  Guardians  of  my  Children  during  their  Minorities  and  do  nominate  and  appoint  the  said  John  Roughton 
and  Chamberlain  Goodwin  Executors  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  hereby  revoking  all  former  and  other 
Wills  by  me  made  as  Witness  my  hand  and  Seal  this  seventh  day  of  March  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  thou¬ 
sand  Seven  hundred  and  Sixty  three  —  The  Mark  of  John  Delafield.  Signed  sealed  and  published  and  declared 
by  the  said  John  Delafield  the  Testator  as  and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  the  Presence  of  John  Wood- 
house  in  Bartholomew  Close  London  Wine  Merchant.  Job  Heath  Shoemaker  in  White  Cross  Street  London. 
Thos.  Stagg  Attorney  in  Red  Cross  Street  London. 

Proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  15  March  1763  by  the  said  John 
Roughten  and  Chamberlain  Goodwin  the  Executors. 

The  will  speaks  of  seven  children,  all  minors,  living  in  1763,  but  does  not  give  their  names.  For¬ 
tunately  these  are  given  in  the  family  Prayer  Book: 

“John  Delafield,  born  Mar.  5th,  1747* 1  at  42  minutes  past  2  a’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

“Joseph  Delafield,  born  May  14th  1749  at  25  minutes  past  2  a’clock  in  the  morning. 

“Martha  Delafield  born  June  29th  1750  at  28  minutes  past  12  a’clock  in  the  morning. 

“Mary  Delafield  born  Febry.  2d  1752  at  55  minutes  past  9  a’clock  in  the  morning  (new  style). 

“William  Unsworth  Delafield  born  Feb.  19th  1753,  at  15  minutes  past  7  a’clock  in  the  morning. 

“Susanna  Delafield  born  Septr.  10th  1757  at  a  quarter  past  one  a’clock  in  the  morning  at  Aylesbury. 

“Sarah  Delafield  born  Sept.  13th  1758  at  5  a’clock  in  the  morning  at  Aylesbury.” 

He  had  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Jacob  Dell  of  Aylesbury  and  Susanna  Farnborough,  his  wife. 
Jacob  Dell  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah  Dell.  The  marriage  license  (marriage  licenses,  Bishop  of  London’s 
Registry),  dated  27  June  1747,  reads:  “John  Delafield  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  bachelor, 
aged  28,  and  Martha  Dell  of  Aylesbury,  County  Bucks,  spinster,  aged  21.”  The  Aylesbury  Parish 
Register  contains  the  entry  of  her  birth  and  baptism  in  these  w'ords:  “Martha,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Dell,  malster,  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  born  9  March  1718-19,  bapt.  30  March  1719  by  Mr.  Ward, 
Pres.  Min.” 

She  was  buried  at  Aylesbury  27  November  1761  as  “the  wife  of  John  Delafield,  a  cheesemonger  of 
the  psh.  of  Cripplegate  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.”  The  entry  of  his  burial  in  1763,  also  in  the  Ayles¬ 
bury  Register,  reads:  “John  Delafield,  gent,  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London,  was  buried  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  16th  of  March.  He  was  buried  in  the  Chancel  on  the  North  side.” 

Though  John  was  born  and  brought  up  a  Baptist  and  Martha,  his  wife,  a  Presbyterian,  yet  both 
had  joined  the  Established  Church  before  1757.  Jacob  Dell,  the  father  of  Martha,  had  died  in  1754, 
and  John  and  his  wife  seem  to  have  made  Aylesbury  their  principal  home  about  the  same  time,  for 
their  two  younger  children  were  born  and  baptized  there,  in  1757  and  1758;  both  John  and  Martha 
were  buried  there  in  1761  and  1763,  as  was  also  their  youngest  daughter,  Sarah,  in  1768.  Yet  each  of 
these  entries  in  the  Aylesbury  Parish  Register  also  states  the  residence  in  Whitecross  Street,  and  John 
continued  his  house  and  business  there  until  his  death,  and  his  son,  John,  then  took  up  and  carried 
on  the  business  from  the  same  address. 

In  the  Church  at  Aylesbury  is  a  mural  tablet,  which  was,  formerly,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  but  now  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  representing  drapery  affixed  to  an  oval  of  black- veined  marble. 
At  the  top  of  this  is  a  shield  of  arms  without  crest,  motto  or  supporters.  Whether  this  tablet  was 
erected  shortly  after  the  burial,  or  some  years  later,  is  not  known. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  6  April  1791,  now  in  the  writer’s  possession,  and  written 
by  Joseph  to  his  brother,  John,  in  New  York  (both  the  sons  of  John  and  Martha)  may  refer  to  this 
tablet : 


executors.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  20  July  1789.  Chamberlain  Goodwin.”  Proved  16  October  1789 
(P.C.C.  495  Macham). 

1  This  would  have  been  1748  “New  Style”  which  began  the  year  the  first  of  January.  The  old  style  began  the  year  on  25 
March. 
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You  have  anticipated  the  execution  of  what  has  been  some  time  past  my  purpose  of  performing  .  .  .  the 
tribute  to  our  dear  and  best  of  parents !  .  .  .  It  shall  be  done.  .  .  .  Oh!  that  some  fortuitous  Event  might  once 
again  bring  us  to  the  Embrace  of  each  other  .  .  .  but  I  fear  to  indulge  the  fond  idea.  .  .  .  With  affections,  the 
best  and  warmest,  believe  me  ever 

Yr  Affect.  Bro 


Jo  Delafield. 


The  seal  used  by  John  Delafield  in  executing  his  will  in  1763  did  not  have  on  it  the  arms  that 
appear  on  the  tablet  at  Aylesbury.  The  impression  shows  a  man’s  head  and  shoulders  facing  toward 
the  right,  and  was  not  armorial. 

Their  daughter,  Martha,  in  a  letter  (letter  in  the  writer’s  possession),  dated  30  January  1785,  to 
her  brother,  John,  in  New  York,  speaks  of  her  father  in  these  words:  .  .  .  “You  are  the  exact  image 
of  your  Hon’d  Father,  you  have  also  his  sweetness  of  Temper  —  study  then  my  Brother  to  Imitate 
his  nobler  Virtues  —  not  a  soul  that  knew  him  but  respected  him  and  he  has  left  a  character  behind 
that  his  children  may  Glory  in  — .” 

Of  their  seven  children : 

1.  John  will  be  treated  of  with  his  descendants  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

2.  Joseph,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Martha,  born  29  June  1750,  “at  twenty-eight  minutes  past  twelve  a’clock  in  the  morning,” 
according  to  the  entry  made  by  her  father  in  the  family  Prayer  Book.  After  the  death  of  her  parents 
she  seems  to  have  desired  to  go  into  business  and  to  become  self-supporting,  for  in  the  Apprenticeship 
Books  Town,  Vol.  24,  p.  219,  appears  the  entry,  —  Martha  Delafield  apprenticed  to  Barbara  Fisher 
of  St.  Paul’s  Covent  Garden,  Milliner.  Indenture  dated  26  May  1766  for  three  years.  Fee  £52  10s.  She 
married  at  St.  Andrews  Holborn,  London,  6  x4pril  1779,  William  Arnold  of  Slatewoods,  Isle  of  Wight, 
collector  of  Customs  at  Cowes.  He  was  born  27  August  1745,  and  died  3  March  1801,  and  was  the  son 
of  Matthew  Arnold  of  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk.  She  died  14  April  1829  at  Laleham,  Middlesex,  England. 
They  had  issue:  (1)  William,  born  at  Cowes,  7  February  1781,  removed  to  the  West  Indies  and  died  at 
Tobago  27  August  1806.  No  issue.  (2)  Martha,  born  same  place  30  May  1782,  married  John  Ward, 
6  November  1804,  and  left  issue.  (3)  Lydia,  born  same  place  21  September  1784,  married  11  August 
1814,  as  his  second  wife,  Richard  Ford  William  Lambart,  seventh  Earl  of  Cavan,  and  left  issue  seven 
children.  (4)  Matthew,  born  same  place  12  August  1785,  in  Holy  Orders.  Officiated  at  the  marriage 
of  his  cousin,  John  Delafield,  of  New  York,  and  Mary  Roberts,  as  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work; 
died  18  May  1820,  no  issue.  (5)  Susan,  born  same  place  4  April  1787,  an  invalid;  died  22  August  1832. 
(6)  Frances,  born  12  February  1790,  married  23  July  1816  to  Reverend  John  Buckland;  issue  seven 
children.  (7)  Thomas,  born  same  place  13  June  1795,  was  the  master  of  Rugby,  married,  11  August 
1820,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Reverend  John  Penrose  of  Fledborough,  Notts,  and  was  the 
father  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  author,  and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  the  writer.  They 
had  other  children  also. 

4.  Mary,  born  2  February  1752  and  baptized  at  the  Church  of  Bartholomew’s  Close  and  Pinner’s 
Hall,  Broad  Street,  17  February  1752,  the  entry  being  “Mary,  daughter  of  John  Delafield,  cheese¬ 
monger  in  Whitecross  Street,  St.  Luke’s,  and  Martha,  his  wife,  baptized  17  February  1752.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  her  brother’s  and  sister’s  letters  that  she  was  an  invalid  and  lived  mostly  at  Bath  and 
Brighton.  She  died  unmarried  1  November  1804. 

5.  William  Unsworth,  born  19  February  1753  (new  style)  — the  entry  of  his  baptism  appears  in 
the  Register  of  the  Church  at  Bartholomew’s  Close  and  Pinner’s  Hall,  Broad  Street,  as  follows:  “  1753 
—  William  Unsworth,  son  of  John  Delafield,  of  Whitecross  Street,  St.  Luke’s,  cheesemonger,  and 
Martha,  his  wife,  baptized  13  March,  .  .  .”  became  a  midshipman  in  the  East  India  Company 
Service,  and  died  at  Bengal,  India,  in  1771.  The  ship  to  which  he  belonged  was  called  the  “Houghton.” 
Administration  on  his  estate  was  granted  28  August  1771  to  John,  his  oldest  brother.  He  died  un¬ 
married.  For  some  reason  his  middle  name,  “Unsworth,”  was  crossed  out  of  the  family  Bible. 

6.  Susanna,  born  at  Aylesbury,  10  September  1757,  and  baptized  there  3  October  1757,  died  un¬ 
married  14  November  1836,  at  Laleham,  Middlesex,  England.  She  had  spent  her  life  with  her  sister, 
Martha,  helping  her  with  her  household  and  her  children,  by  whom  she  was  greatly  loved. 

7.  Sarah,  born  at  Aylesbury,  13  September  1758,  and  baptized  there  on  the  15th  of  November 
following.  She  was  buried  at  the  same  place  7  July  1768.  The  entry  in  the  Parish  Register  reads: 
“Miss  Sally  Delafield,  late  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  was  buried  7  July.” 


Events  in  the  Times  of  John17  Delafield  and  John18  Delafield  —  1737-1763 

Foreign  affairs.  The  trade  with  South  America  led  to  quarrels  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
English.  In  1738  there  was  a  great  outcry  for  war  in  England;  the  Spaniards  were  said  to  ill-treat 
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English  traders,  and  a  certain  Captain  Jenkins  produced  an  ear  which  he  said  the  Spaniards  had  cut 
oft.  Walpole  did  his  best  to  avert  war,  but  was  forced  into  it  in  1739.  The  English  fleet  made  successful 
attacks  on  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies,  and  Walpole  in  1742  was  forced  to  resign  on  account 
of  his  known  opposition  to  the  war. 

In  1740  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  died,  leaving  all  his  hereditary  possessions  to  his  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary.  In  1742  the  new  Emperor  Charles  VII,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  claimed 
Bohemia  and  Austria.  He  allied  himself  with  France,  while  Hanover  was  the  ally  of  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1743  George  II  with  the  allied  army  defeated  the  French  at  Dettingen.  In  1744  France  declared 
war  on  England  and  Holland.  In  1745  the  allied  armies  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  and  France  assisted  an  attempt  of  James  II’s  grandson,  Charles  Edward,  the  Young 
Pretender,  to  seize  the  throne  of  England.  The  Jacobite  rising  was  at  first  somewhat  successful,  but 
was  completely  defeated  in  1746. 

In  1748  the  war  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  also  ended  the  war  between 
England  and  Spain.  Maria  Theresa  retained  her  possessions. 

In  1754  fighting  began  between  the  French  and  English  colonists  in  North  America.  The  rein¬ 
forcements  which  were  sent  from  England  under  Braddock  were  defeated.  War  had  not  as  yet  been 
declared  between  France  and  England,  but  in  1755  France  seized  Minorca.  In  1756  France  formed 
an  alliance  with  Austria,  Russia  and  several  German  states  to  attack  Prussia.  England,  being  already 
virtually  at  war  with  France,  became  the  ally  of  Prussia.  This  war  was  known  as  the  Seven  Years 
War.  In  1757  the  French  invaded  Hanover,  defeated  the  King’s  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  at  Hastenbeck,  and  forced  him  in  the  Convention  of  Closterseven  to  agree  to  evacuate  the 
country.  The  Convention,  however,  was  repudiated  in  England,  and  in  1758  the  Hanoverian  army 
defeated  the  French  at  Crefeld.  In  1759  England  gained  three  naval  victories  over  France  at  Havre, 
Toulon  and  Quiberon  Bay,  while  the  Hanoverian  army  defeated  the  French  at  Minden.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  America  the  English  captured  Louisburg  and  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758;  in  1759  Wolfe  took 
Quebec,  and  in  1760  the  whole  of  Canada  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  struggle  between  France  and  England  extended  to  India.  In  1760  the  English  defeated  the 
French  at  Wandewash,  and  in  1761  captured  Pondicherry.  By  these  victories  the  predominating 
influence  in  the  country  was  secured  to  England. 

George  II  died  in  1760  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  III.  In  1762  Spain  became 
the  ally  of  France,  but  the  English  fleet  captured  Manila  and  Cuba.  In  1763  the  war  was  ended 
by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  by  which  France  gave  up  her  American  colonies  to  England. 

Home  affairs.  Among  the  opponents  of  Walpole  who  demanded  war  with  Spain  in  1738  the  most 
important  was  William  Pitt,  a  young  man  at  the  beginning  of  his  political  career.  When  Walpole 
at  last  resigned  in  1742  the  principal  man  in  the  new  government  was  Lord  Carteret,  but  his  ambi¬ 
tious  foreign  policy  was  unpopular  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  1744.  The  leadership  now  passed 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham.  In  1745  the  Young  Pretender,  as  stated 
above,  landed  in  Scotland  and  raised  the  Highlands.  He  defeated  the  English  troops  in  Scotland, 
seized  Edinburgh,  and  advanced  into  England  as  far  as  Derby.  But  the  Highlanders  objected  to 
advancing  so  far  from  home,  his  councilors  quarreled,  and  England  did  not  rise  in  his  favor.  He 
retreated  to  Scotland,  and  the  rebellion  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  defeats  of  Falkirk  and  Cul- 
loden.  The  victorious  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  behaved  with  great  brutality,  and  the 
Highlands  were  dragooned  into  submission.  The  best  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  and  good  highways  both  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  where  no  roads  had 
been  before.  During  the  alarm  of  the  rebellion  William  Pitt  was  taken  into  the  government,  much 
against  the  will  of  the  King. 

In  1751-2  the  English  calendar  was  rectified  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar  by  dropping 
eleven  days  and  making  the  year  begin  on  January  first  instead  of  March  twenty  fifth. 

In  1754  Pelham  died  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  became  Prime  Minister.  Newcastle 
was  hopelessly  incompetent,  and  incurred  the  odium  of  all  the  disasters  between  1754  and  1756. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years  War  he  was  obliged  to  make  William  Pitt  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  his  hands.  In  1757  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng,  who  had 
lost  Minorca,  was  shot  for  cowardice.  Pitt  pleaded  for  his  life,  and  as  he  was  hated  by  both  the 
King  and  Newcastle  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  but  only  for  a  few  weeks.  Newcastle  found  he 
could  not  do  without  Pitt,  and  the  previous  arrangement  of  offices  was  resumed.  Pitt  conducted 
the  country  through  the  Seven  Years  War  in  all  its  wide  ramifications.  On  the  death  of  George  II 
in  1760,  the  new  King  George  III  was  very  jealous  of  Pitt’s  power,  and  took  the  first  opportunity 
which  offered  to  dismiss  him  in  1761,  when  he  advocated  war  with  Spain.  In  1762  Newcastle  resigned 
and  the  King’s  favorite,  Lord  Bute,  became  Prime  Minister  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris 
in  1763. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

DELAFIELD  IN  AMERICA 


JOHN1 2*  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John1*,  John11,  John 18 

He  was  born  at  his  father’s  house,  62  Whitecross  Street,  St.  Gyles  without  Cripplegate,  London, 
England,  16  March  1748.  In  the  deeds  of  the  messuages  and  waterworks  at  Aylesbury,  dated  28 
January  1772,  he  was  described  as  “of  Baldwyns  Gardens,  County  Middlesex,  brewer,’’  and  “late  of 
St.  Gyles  without  Cripplegate,  cheesemonger.”  He  had  before  that  date  borrowed  £1,300  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Whitebread  on  the  security  of  these  Aylesbury  lands.  In  the  deed  of  lands  at  Saunderton, 
Bucks,  dated  25  March  1774,  he  was  called  “  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  brewer.”  And  this  was  evidently 
his  house  for  several  years,  for  his  sister,  Martha,  was  married  from  this  address  on  3  April  1779. 
From  a  deed,  dated  1786,  it  appears  that  he  had  also  a  copyhold  at  Berwick  in  Oxfordshire.  This 
copyhold  is  also  mentioned  and  called  “Copy  Hold  in  Oxon”  and  “Oxon  Copyhold”  in  a  letter 
dated  8  March  1806  from  Joseph  Delafield  in  London  to  John  Delafield.  He  was  a  member  of  White’s 
Coffee  House  or  Club  in  London.  On  14  December  1775,  in  a  deposition  in  chancery  (Public  Record 
Office,  London,  Town  Depositions,  Bundle  1827),  he  was  called  “John  Delafield  of  Hatton  Garden 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  Middlesex,  brewer,  aged  27  years.”  He  took  passage  on  the 
British  letter-of-marque  Vigilant  and,  according  to  his  diary,  “1783  on  Friday,  April  4,  in  the 
morning  the  Vigilant,  Capt.  Barnewall  came  to  anchor  at  Sandyhook  and  at  6  the  following  morning 
the  Captain  and  myself  arrived  in  New  York.”  The  city  was  then  held  by  the  British,  who  did  not 
evacuate  it  until  the  following  autumn.  A  tradition  preserved  in  the  de  Peyster  as  well  as  the  Dela¬ 
field  families  has  it  that  Mr.  de  Peyster,  himself  a  loyalist,  went  to  the  wharf  to  meet  John  Delafield 
and  invited  him  to  stay  at  his  house  until  he  found  lodgings  elsewhere.  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  text  of  the  provisional  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  official  copy  having  been  forwarded  by  another  vessel  which  arrived  in  America  some 
time  after  the  Vigilant.  The  copy  brought  by  John  Delafield  was  forwarded  to  Congress  and 
was  the  first  text  of  the  treaty  to  reach  them.  He  also  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  the  principal 
citizens  of  New  York  and  those  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  to  English  officers  stationed  in 
New  York  some  of  whom  he  had  known  in  England  and  who  vouched  for  his  identity.  He  was 
admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  4  May  1784,  and  a  freeman  of 
the  city,  June  16  of  the  same  year.  He  began  business  as  a  merchant  and  later,  in  1796,  took  up 
marine  underwriting.  On  15  June  1787,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  was  made  a  director  of 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  the  first  fire  insurance  company  of  the  city,  and  on 
12  January  1792,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  just  established,  and  subsequently  re-elected  by  its  stockholders.  In  1794  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  of 
which  he  put  two  shares  in  the  names  of  his  children.  On  1  February  1796,  he  was  a  founder  and 
one  of  thirty-nine  New  York  captialists  to  subscribe  ten  thousand  dollars  each  to  capitalize  the 
United  Insurance  Company.  He  was  made  a  director  of  the  corporation  and  was  subsequently 
elected  president  of  the  company,  an  office  he  held  for  many  years.  On  15  April  1799,  he  was  one  of 
the  forty-four  petitioners  for  the  charter  of  the  Manhattan  Company  Bank  and  as  such  a  free 
stockholder.  He  was  the  pioneer  marine  underwriter  in  New  York  and  became  the  head  of  the 
private  underwriters  of  the  city.  The  war  between  France  and  England  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  brought  great  disaster  on  American  shipping  which  loss  fell  heavily  on  New  York  marine 
underwriters.  Mr.  Delafield  paid  his  losses  at  the  sacrifice  of  most  of  his  fortune  and  the  mortgaging 
of  much  of  his  real  estate.  His  holdings  were  in  New  York  City,  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Hague  and  Cambray  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 

In  the  summer  of  1791  he  purchased  from  his  father-in-law,  Joseph  Hallett,  for  $3,300  the 
Blackwell  farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  the  east  bank  of  the  East  River,  opposite  Black¬ 
wells  Island,  where  he  built  a  large  country  residence.1  The  place  was  named  “Sunswick,”  after  a 

1  The  photograph  of  this  house,  made  many  years  later  and  here  reproduced,  together  with  the  following  brief  description 
found  amongst  John  Delafield’s  papers,  give  some  idea  of  it: 

“Mr.  John  Delafield’s  country  house  in  Long  Island  is  60  feet  square  with  a  strong  stone  basement  story  9  feet  high,  walls 

2  feet  thick  with  stone  partition  walls  the  two  upper  stories  is  a  very  good  oak  frame,  well  framed  and  fitted  all  round,  with 
brick  and  lathed  over  The  sides  are  boarded  with  11/1  plank  done  in  the  best  of  manner.  Decorated  with  Pilasters  &  Por- 
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small  river  nearby.  His  brother,  Joseph,  bought  in  London,  the  furniture  and  silver,  etc.,  for  this 
house  and  shipped  them  to  New  York.  It  became  one  of  the  best  kept  country  seats  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  New  York,  and  its  flowers  and  fruits  gained  wide  reputation.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
formal  flower  beds  was  arranged  to  represent  the  Delafield  Coat  of  Arms.  He  was  a  vestryman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  Newtown,  Long  Island,  which  was  the  nearest  church  to  Sunswick,  and  he 
owned  a  large  square  pew  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  Physically  he  was  a  tall  man  with  a  strong 
and  active  but  slender  figure.  He  had  dark  brown  eyes  and  hair,  which  he  kept  powdered  and  with 
a  queue  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  he  was  particularly  neat  and  careful  about  his  dress.  On 
arriving  in  this  country  he  was  advised  to  get  an  American  valet,  as  he  would  thus  gain  much  in¬ 
formation  about  the  country  and  the  locality.  However,  he  could  find  no  American  who  could  dress 
his  hair  to  his  satisfaction  and  so  was  obliged  to  employ  a  Hessian.  After  some  years  this  man  who 
had  saved  from  his  wages  asked  how  to  invest  his  money.  John  Delafield  advised  him  to  buy  part 
of  the  forfeited  de  Lancey  estate  or  lands  on  the  Bowery.  He  did  the  latter,  and  it  is  said  his  descend¬ 
ants  became  quite  wealthy. 

Mr.  Delafield  died  at  his  residence,  No.  9  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City,  3  July  1824;  his  remains 
were  interred  in  Trinity  Church  burial  ground  at  Hudson  Street  and  were  removed  to  the  vault  of 
his  son,  John  Delafield,  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Broadway  and  Houston  Streets,  and  in  1857  to  the 
Delafield  family  vault  in  Green-Wood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

He  married  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  officiating,  11  Decem¬ 
ber  1784,  Ann  Hallett,  born  24  February  1766;  died  at  the  house  of  her  son,  Major  Joseph  Delafield, 
at  104  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City,  6  March  1839.  She  was  a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Joseph 
Hallett  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Drummond)  Hazard.  Joseph 
Hallett  and  his  sister,  Lydia  Hallett,  wife  of  Colonel  Jacob  Blackwell,  were  the  only  children  of 
Joseph  and  Lydia  Hallett,  Joseph  being  the  eldest  male  heir,  descendant  of  William  Hallett  of 
Dorsetshire,  England,  who  settled  on  Long  Island  as  the  grantee  of  the  patent  of  Hallett’s  Point, 
and  who  was  at  one  time  sheriff  of  Queens  County,  New  York.  Mrs  Delafield  was  of  medium  height 
and  had  very  dark  blue  eyes  and  dark  hair,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  auburn.  After  her  husband’s  death 
she  lived  for  many  years  at  16  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Issue  of  John  Delafield  and  Ann  (Hallett)  Delafield: 

1.  John,  an  account  of  whom  follows,  born  22  January  1786. 

2.  Ann  Eliza,  born  11  March  1787,  died  unmarried  4  October  1821. 

3.  Emma,  born  13  May  1789,  died  unmarried  13  October  1846. 

4.  Joseph,  of  whom  below,  born  22  August  1790. 

5.  Henry,  born  at  Sunswick,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  19  July  1792,  of  whom  hereafter. 

6.  William,  born  19  July  1792,  of  whom  hereafter. 

7.  Edward,  of  whom  below,  born  17  May  1794. 

8.  Charles,  born  11  May  1796,  died  August  1804. 

9.  Richard,  of  whom  below,  born  1  September  1798. 

10.  Caroline  Augusta,  born  19  February  1800,  died  unmarried  17  October  1821. 

11.  Rufus  King,  of  whom  below,  born  18  November  1802. 

12.  Susan  Maria,  born  26  February  1805,  married  7  October  1829,  Henry  Parish.  No 
issue.  She  died  16  June  1861  at  her  residence,  the  corner  of  17th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York. 
She  was  of  medium  height  with  black  hair  and  large,  brilliant,  dark  eyes.  Her  husband  died  on  2  March 
1856  and  both  were  buried  in  their  vault  at  Green-Wood,  Brooklyn,  adjoining  and  connected  with  the 
Delafield  vault. 


JOHN20  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John 19,  John ,18  John 17 

He  was  born  at  his  father’s  residence  near  the  Battery,  New  York  City,  22  January  1786,  on 
Sunday,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  A.M.,  died  at  his  farm  Oaklands,  near  Geneva,  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  22  October  1853,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  yard 
at  Geneva.  He  left  no  will,  and  no  administration  was  had  on  his  estate. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  by  Rev.  Matthew  Arnold,  his  cousin,  at  Hillingdon  Church,  Middle- 

tico,  the  roof  shingled,  with  8  dormant  windows  and  plastered  bedrooms  in  garret  the  whole  is  a  very  good  substantial  house 
and  is  in  very  good  order  built  in  the  year  1791  and  1792  and  the  value  is  in  my  estimation  $20,000. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Newton. 

The  above  description  of  Mr.  Delafield  s  country  house  I  got  Mr.  Newton  to  give  me.  He  was  the  architect  and  builder 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  description  is  just. 

(Signed)  John  McComb. 

“New  York,  3  January  1805.” 


PEDIGREE  FOR  CHAPTER  XI 


(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  X) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 

John18  Delafield  =  Ann  Hallett 
1748-1824 


John80  =  (1)  Mary  Roberts  (2)  Harriet  W.  Tallmadge 
1786-1852 


John81  =  Edith  Wallace 
1812-1866 


Charles81  =  Louise  M.  Potter 
1815-1842 


Tallmadge81  =  Anna  Lawrence 
18211-1911 


Clarence21  =  Eliza  Payne 
1831-1927 


Wallace88  =  Lizzie  T. 
1840-1915  |  Hannenkamp 
A 


Walter22  =  Louise 
1837-1900 


Tallmadge22  =  Anita  L.  Clarence22  =  Benjamin2: 


Eaton 

1851-1908 

Bogart 

Edward 

Tallmadge 

1864-1913 

1866-1928 

A 

A 

Herbert28 

1877- 


A 


George28  Selwyn  = 
1885-1942 

A 


Tallmadge28  Percival  = 
1881-1940 


A 


Guy88  Bogart  — 
1882-1938 

A 


(Continued,  on  reverse  side) 
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Joseph20  =  J ulia  Livingston 
1790-1875 


Lewis21  L.  =  Emily  Prime 
1834-1883 


Henry20  =  Mary  Parish  Monson 
1792-1875  I 


Maturin21  L.  =  Mary  C.  Livingston 
1836-1917 


Lewis22  L.  = 
1863- 


Robert22  H.  =-- 
1864-1906 


Frederick22  P.  = 
1868-1924 


Maturin22  L. 
1869-1929 


Joseph22  L.  = 
1871-1922 


John22  R.  = 
1874- 


Edward22  C.  = 
1877- 


A 


A 


A 


A  A 


A 


Eugene22  L. 
1882-1930 
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Edward20  =  Julia  Floyd 
1794-1875  | 


Francis21  —  Katherine  Van  Rensselaer 
1841-1915  I 


Edward22  - 
Henry 
1880- 

A 


Richard20 

1798-1873 


Albert21 

1846-1920 


=  Julia  D. 
Floyd 


A 


Harriet  P.  Covington 
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Rufus20  King  =  Elizabeth 


1802-1874 


Bard 


Edward21  =  Elizabeth  R.  Henry21  P.  =  Elizabeth  B. 


1837-1884 


Schuchardt 


1842-1904 


Moran 


Clara  Foster  =  Richard21  =  Edith  Lentilhon 
Cary  1853-1930  Fesser 


A 


Rufus22 

1863-1939 


Frederick22  S.  = 
1865-193 5 


A 
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sex,  England,  22  January  1812,  to  Mary,  his  cousin,  who  was  born  22  February  1786,  and  died  in 
London  19  March  1818,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  buried  at  Pentonville  Chapel,  England  only 
child  and  heiress  of  John  and  Mary  (Dell)  Roberts  of  Whitechurch,  Bucks,  England,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  the  marriage  license  he  was  called  John  Delafield,  Junior,  Esquire 
of  St.  Andrews,  Holborn.  Her  will,  dated  9  October  1812,  described  her  as  the  wife  of  “John  Dela¬ 
field,  junior,  of  East  Street,  near  Red  Lion  Square,  Middlesex,  esquire.”  In  it  she  described  her  mar¬ 
riage  settlement  by  lease  and  release  dated  20  and  21  January  1812.  “Joseph  Delafield,  esquire,  and 
Thomas  Dell,  esquire”  were  parties  to  it,  and  the  property  was  subject  to  the  life  estate  of  her 
father,  John  Roberts.  Part  of  it  was  £1,096,  four  per  cent  bank  annuities,  subject  to  a  life  estate  in 
Mary  Knight  of  Hillingdon,  Middlesex.  She  mentioned  her  uncle,  “Thomas  Dell  of  Aylesbury, 
Bucks,  esquire,”  and  his  three  children,  Thomas  Dell,  John  Dell  and  Elizabeth  Dell  (P.C  C  565 
Ellenboro). 

He  was  married  second  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  27  Novem¬ 
ber  1821  to  Harriet  Wadsworth  Tallmadge,1  born  3  April  1797,  died  9  July  1856  at  the  residence  of 
her  son,  Tallmadge,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  was  buried  in  her  husband’s  vault,  St.  Thomas  Church, 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  On  the  destruction  and  removal  of  the  church,  she  was  transferred  to 
Geneva,  New  York,  and  buried  there  by  her  husband.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Col.  Benja¬ 
min  Tallmadge  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Delafield  was  slender,  about  five  feet  four  inches  in  height  with  light  brown  hair  and  hazel 
eyes.2 * 

John  Delafield  passed  his  youth  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  at  the  beautiful  country  seat  of 
his  father,  Sunswick,  now  Astoria,  Long  Island;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  1802. 
Anxious  to  lead  an  active  life,  to  see  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  himself  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  life,  he  applied  to  his  father  s  friends,  Le  Roy,  Bayard  and  McEvers,  and  in  1803  was,  much 
to  his  delight,  sent  by  them  as  supercargo,  in  charge  of  a  large  vessel  loaded  with  flour,  to  Lisbon 
Returning,  he  acquired  mercantile  experience  in  the  office  of  Green  and  Lovell,  and  soon  afterwards 
established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  the  West  India  business.  He  made  several  sea  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  Europe,  in  one  of  which  he  was  wrecked.  In  1808,  while  absent  from  New  York, 
he  was  appointed  a  captain  of  artillery  volunteers,  John  Alsop  King  being  appointed  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  under  him  (Public  Papers  of  Gov.  Daniel  Tompkins,  printed).  In  1807  he  loaded  the 
brig,  Fame,  on  his  own  account,  with  sugar  at  Havana  and  sailed  for  England.  Forced  by  stress 
of  weather  and  want  of  provisions  into  the  harbor  of  Carunna,  Spain,  he  was  ordered  to  depart 
instantly  17  January  1808,  the  French  opening  fire  upon  the  shipping.  The  confusion  in  the  harbor 
became  so  great  and  the  danger  imminent,  that  the  ship’s  cables  were  cut  and  he  went  to  sea  short 
of  provisions,  the  vessel  almost  in  a  sinking  condition  and  carrying,  beside  his  own  crew,  a  priest 
and  a  family  of  noble  Spanish  refugees,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  his  vessel  in  the  night  and  just 
before  sailing.  The  vessel  arrived  safely  in  the  Thames.  Settling  in  London  as  a  banker,  he  remained 
there  from  1808  to  1820. 

In  1812  he  was  held  by  the  British  as  an  American  prisoner  but,  through  the  influence  of  his 
family,  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  fifteen  miles  around  Uxbridge  and  the  City  of  London.  Giving 
strict  attention  to  business,  he  at  the  same  time  gratified  an  absorbing  passion  for  agriculture  and 
the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  hiring  a  small  farm  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  yet  found  time  to  keep 
up  and  cultivate  his  taste  for  music  and  English  literature.  His  house  in  London,  became  the  rendez¬ 
vous  for  many  of  the  prominent  Americans  passing  through  England,  and  was  for  a  long  time  almost 
the  home  of  his  friend,  Washington  Irving,  and  the  center  of  a  large  and  distinguished  circle.  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  in  a  letter,  dated  London,  13  May  1820,  writes  of  him: 

I  send  this  letter  by  my  friend,  Delafield,  whom  I  presume,  you  know;  if  not,  you  ought  to 
know  him,  for  he  is  a  right  worthy  fellow”  (Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving,  Vol.  1,  p.  453). 

Early  in  1820  he  returned  to  New  York,  having,  after  marked  success  in  business,  met  with  sud¬ 
den  and  heavy  losses,  and  having  accomplished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  government 
and  of  himself,  a  secret  and  delicate  diplomatic  mission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  in  1808. 
It  was  in  reference  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Delafield’s  life  that  Washington  Irving  wrote  The  Wife, 
printed  in  the  Sketch  Book.  Although  at  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  confined 


|(The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Litchfield  held  May  1829: 

“That  the  elegant  church  lamp  this  day  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Delafield  of  New  York,  be  suspended 
from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  in  the  new  meeting  house  erected  by  this  Society,  and  that  the  committee  of  the  Society  be  in- 
structed  to  present  to  Mrs.  Delafield  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  this  Society  for  this  valuable  donation.” 

2  U>r  f  history  of  the  forefathers  of  Harriet  Wadsworth  Tallmadge,  see  Talmadge  Genealogy  by  Arthur  White  Talmadse 
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to  the  limit  of  fifteen  miles  about  Uxbridge,  the  restriction  was  afterwards  removed  with  permission 
to  visit  the  agricultural  districts;  not  only  was  this  permission  given,  but  many  facilities  were 
furnished,  enabling  him  to  study  and  examine  the  English  system  of  agriculture.  On  23  August 
1820,  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Phenix  Bank,  New  York,  retaining  the  office  until  his  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  bank,  17  February  1838,  as  a  compliment  to  his  very  successful  and  profitable 
management  of  the  institution.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  fine  portrait  of  him  here  reproduced 
was  painted.  According  to  Eagle’s  History  of  Poughkeepsie,  by  Edmund  Platt,  the  first  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  that  place  was  built  in  1837  on  a  lot  conveyed  for  the  purpose  by  John  Delafield.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  wardens  of  this  church.  He  was  a  large  holder  of  real  estate  in  Poughkeepsie  and  one  of 
the  founders  and  principal  financial  backers  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Improvement  Party.  He  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  Collegiate  School  and  had  a  carpet  factory  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1838,  at  which 
about  15,000  yards  of  ingrain  carpet  and  about  300  beautiful  hearth  rugs  were  made  annually.  One 
of  the  streets  in  Poughkeepsie  is  named  after  him.  About  this  time  he  purchased  for  his  wife,  with 
money  furnished  by  her  father,  the  house  at  32  Varick  Street,  New  York.  His  management  of  the 
Phenix  Bank,  however,  aroused  resentment,  especially  among  the  dry  goods  merchants,  who  threat¬ 
ened  to  institute  proceedings  before  the  legislature  to  dissolve  the  charter  of  the  bank.  To  quiet  this 
hostility,  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  some  of  his  directors  and  stockholders,  Mr.  Delafield  de¬ 
cided  to  retire,  and  resigned  his  office  7  April  1838.  The  same  year  he  founded  and  became  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Banking  Company.  In  1839  some  of  the  western  states  for  whom  he  had 
effected  loans  failing  to  meet  their  engagements,  his  private  fortune  was  lost.  On  1  June  1835  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Farmer’s  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and  continued  to  hold  this  office  until 
7  June  1841.  He  was  one  of  those  who  with  Washington  Irving  founded  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  in 
New  York  on  28  February  1835.  During  all  this  period  he  interested  himself  in  a  small  farm  on  the 
East  River,  near  Hell  Gate,  New  York  City,  which  he  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and 
which  he  made  his  residence  during  the  summer  months.  However  much  engrossed  in  business,  Mr. 
Delafield  always  found  time  to  continue  the  study  of  English  literature  and  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  his 
taste  for  music  and  the  fine  arts.  Musical  celebrities,  whether  American  or  foreign,  found  wel¬ 
come  at  his  house.  He  was  the  first  president  and  one  of  the  most  active  founders  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  which  for  several  years  met  at  his  house,  also  proposer  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society.  In  1828  he  revived,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  interested  others  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  children,  prepared  the  first  catalogue.  In  1831  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  National  Literary  and  Scientific  Convention  which  met 
at  New  York.  In  1831,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  active  promoters  and  founders  of  the  New  York 
University,  he  obtained  large  subscriptions  for  the  purpose,  induced  Governor  Morgan  Lewis  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  urging  the  project,  acted  himself  as  secretary  and  especially 
insisted  that  the  new  institution  should  be  free  of  all  sectarian  influence.  In  1850  he  was  elected  first 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  with  others  he  had  been  active  in 
founding.  (See  remarks  in  message  of  Governor).  Mr.  Delafield,  often  urged  to  accept  public  office, 
always  declined.  He  was  of  fine  appearance,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  tall,  with  dark  brown  hair  and 
gray  eyes.  In  1842  he  removed  from  New  York  City  to  his  farm,  Oaklands,  near  Geneva,  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  which  soon  after  was  called  the  model  farm  of  the  state  and,  before  his  death,  of 
the  United  States.  A  description  of  his  farm  is  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  for  1847,  pp.  200-211.  He  was  among  the  first  in  this  state  who  taught  and  proved,  by 
practice,  the  importance  to  the  farmer  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil,  of  scientific  underdrainage 
and  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  manure.1 

Issue  (by  first  wife,  all  born  in  England) : 

1.  John,  born  21  October  1812,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Mary  Ann,  born  6  November  1813,  died  27  October  1888.  Married  6  November  1832  Cornelius 
Du  Bois  of  New  York  City,  and  left  issue. 

3.  Charles,  born  4  February  1815,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Emma  Elizabeth,  born  31  December  1816,  died  17  April  1821. 

Issue  (by  second  wife) : 

5.  Harriot,  born  9  December  1826,  died  10  September  1844;  unmarried. 

6.  Tallmadge,  born  1  September  1829,  of  whom  hereafter. 

1  In  Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography  it  is  stated  that  Jay  Gould  had  acquired  a  taste  for  mathematics  and 
surveying  and,  on  leaving  school,  found  employment  in  making  a  map  of  Ulster  County,  New  York.  The  accuracy  of  his  work 
attracted  John  Delafield,  who  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  fund  to  have  made  by  Mr.  Gould  a  complete  topographical  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Delafield  died  before  any  material  progress  in  this  matter  was  made  and  Mr.  Gould, 
therefore,  undertook  to  make  the  survey  unaided. 
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Childrens  Host,  also  known  as  the  Missionary  Host,  an  organization  of  all  the  Episcopal  Sunday 
schools  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  which  he  was  still  the  president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  treasurer  of  the  Missouri  Diocese  and  of  St.  George’s  Church. 

He  was  married,  by  Rev.  P.  G.  Robert,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  Holy  Communion,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride’s  parents,  911  Garrison  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  23  April  1874,  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
daughter  of  Richard  Pindell  and  Agnes  C.  Hanenkamp.  She  died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  12 
September  1932.  Mr.  Delafield  was  a  member  of  Tuscan  Lodge,  Freemasons,  for  over  forty  years 
and  became  past  master.  He  was  a  member,  and  since  1885  treasurer,  of  the  St.  Louis  Club,  and  was 
also  the  vice-president  of  the  Merchants  Exchange.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  and  also  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  member  of  a  number  of  clubs  and  societies.  He 
died  on  Sunday,  8  August  1915,  at  his  home,  5028  Westminster  Place,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Delafield  was 
five  feet  nine  inches  tall  and  had  blue  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair.  Their  children  were: 

1.  Mary  Sturges,  born  27  July  1875,  died  26  June  1876. 

2.  Agnes  Hanenkamp,  born  17  August  1876,  married  Albert  W.  Niedringhaus  and  has  issue  a 
son,  Wallace  Delafield  Niedringhaus,  born  19  September  1910.  She  is  five  feet  six  inches  tall  with 
gray  eyes  and  very  dark  brown  hair. 

3.  Wallace,  born  at  St.  Louis,  25  May  1878,  of  whom  below. 

4.  Edith,  born  at  St.  Louis,  3  September  1880.  She  is  five  feet  six  inches  tall  with  brown  eyes  and 
dark  brown  hair. 

5.  Elizabeth  Hanenkamp,  born  at  St.  Louis,  20  June  1884.  She  is  five  feet  six  inches  tall  with 
hazel  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair. 

6.  Edna  Simmons,  born  at  St.  Louis,  5  February  1893.  She  was  five  feet  seven  inches  tall  with 
brown  eyes  and  very  dark  brown  hair.  Died  9  November  1925.  She  married  at  St.  Louis,  9  February 
1916,  Cyrus  Burnham  More,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  child,  born  8  March  1918  and  baptized 
with  the  name  Betty. 


WALLACE23  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Wallace 2J,  John11,  John 20 

He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  25  May  1878,  only  son  of  Wallace  and  Lizzie  T.  (Hanen¬ 
kamp)  Delafield.  Married  at  Colorado  Springs  15  October  1912,  Amanda  Armstrong  Offutt,  daughter 
of  Frank  Bell  Offutt.  He  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  and  had  hazel  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair. 
He  died  at  Colorado  Springs,  after  a  protracted  illness,  on  22  February  1918.  No  issue. 

CHARLES21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John10,  John 19 

He  was  born  at  his  father’s  residence,  Woburn  Place,  44  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  London, 
England,  4  February  1815.  Died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  4  June  1842  and  was  buried  there.  In  1869 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Milwaukee  and  reinterred  in  the  Forest  Home  Cemetery. 

Charles  was  educated  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Early  in  life,  1835,  he  removed  to  Poughkeepsie, 
on  Hudson,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sheep  on  several  large  farms  belonging  to  his 
father  in  Dutchess  County,  hoping  to  find  not  only  a  pleasant  but  a  profitable  occupation.  He  also 
interested  himself  in  an  effort  to  introduce  silkworms  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  into  this  country 
and  also  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  but  neither  of  these  last  projects  was  successful.  In  1839  he 
went  to  Clinton,  Mississippi,  to  arrange  and  wind  up  the  affairs  of  a  bank  in  which  his  father  was 
interested;  thence  in  1840  to  Vicksburg  in  the  commission  business,  but  finding  this  kind  of  work 
distasteful,  he  in  June,  1841,  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  locating  land  for  a  farm  thirty  miles 
west  of  the  city,  on  the  beautiful  Nashotah  Lakes.  On  his  death  the  following  year,  the  place  was 
purchased  for  a  Missionary  College  for  the  first  Associate  Mission  of  the  Northwest  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  which  is  widely  known  as  Nashotah  Mission,  but  of  which  the  correct  name  is 
the  Nashotah  Theological  Seminary.  In  1884  his  son,  the  Rev.  Walter  Delafield,  presented  a  bell 
to  this  seminary  on  which  is  the  following  inscription: 

“To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  Charles  Delafield,  Esq.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  the  angels, 
1884.  Oh  come  let  us  worship  and  fall  down  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker”  (Nashotah  Scholiast,  Vol.  II, 
October,  1884). 

The  town  of  Delafield,  which  includes  Nashotah,  was  named  for  him,  as  was  also  a  district  in 
the  City  of  Milwaukee.  Going  south  in  April,  1842,  on  business,  he  was  seized  with  fever  and  died 
at  St.  Louis,  4  June  1842,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height 
and  had  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair. 
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Charles  was  married,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  Professor  Alonzo 
Potter,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  11  August  1836,  Louise  M.,  eldest  daughter  of 
Paraclite  Potter  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  a  brother  of  the  Bishops  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  New 
York,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Delafield  was  about  five  feet  three 
inches  tall  with  brown  eyes  and  dark  hair.  She  died  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  12  December  1897.  They 
had  issue: 

1.  Walter,  born  21  October  1837,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Charles,  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  4  August  1839,  died  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  30 
July  1841. 

3.  Clara,  born  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  7  September  1841,  died  there  2  April  1850. 


WALTER22  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Charles 21,  John20,  John 19 

He  was  born  at  the  residence  of  his  grandfather,  Paraclite  Potter,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
21  October  1837.  Civil  engineer  1853  to  1857  on  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  Milwaukee 
and  Watertown  Railroad,  McGregor  and  Missouri  Railroad,  subsequently  consolidated  with  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  A  member  of  a  banking  firm  1857  to  1860.  Studied  for  Theological 
Seminary  at  St.  Stephen’s  College,  Annandale,  near  Barrytown,  New  York,  1860  to  1866,  receiving 
degree  of  B.A.  Read  divinity  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  1866  to  1869,  and 
then  graduating  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  St.  Stephen’s  College.  Ordained  deacon  in  Christ 
Church,  Poughkeepsie,  4  May  1867  by  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York.  Assistant 
minister  to  Dr.  Vinton  in  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Bowery,  New  York,  1867  to  1868;  assistant  minister  to 
Dr.  H.  C.  Potter  in  Grace  Church,  having  charge  of  Grace  Chapel,  June,  1868  to  October,  1869. 
Ordained  priest  in  Grace  Church,  New  York,  9  June  1869,  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Odenheimer. 
Rector  of  Haverstraw,  1  October  1869,  including  Trinity,  St.  Luke’s,  St.  Mark’s  and  the  German 
Church.  Elected  president  St.  Augustine  Mission  House,  Haverstraw,  26  July  1872.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Balston  Spa,  New  York,  and  then  of  the  Church  of  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  died  11  April  1900. 

He  was  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  with  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  He  married,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  Potter,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Homer  of  St.  James  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
13  April  1871,  Louise  Eaton,  born  10  February  1849  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  second  daughter 
of  George  Arnold  Eaton  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  20  February  1927. 
She  was  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height  with  hazel  eyes  and  brown  hair.  They  had  issue: 

1.  John,  born  at  Haverstraw,  New  York,  26  January  1872,  and  died  there  8  August  1872.  Buried 
at  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

2.  Edith,  born  at  Haverstraw,  New  York,  5  February  1873,  married  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Philip 
Sidney  Dean,  and  had  issue.  She  died  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City,  24  February 
1930. 

3.  Herbert,  born  at  Balston  Spa,  New  York,  16  March  1877,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

4.  Alice,  born  at  Balston  Spa,  New  York,  5  February  1879,  married  at  All  Innocents  Chapel, 
St.  Stephen’s  College,  Annandale,  New  York,  Dr.  Henry  Dwight  Chapin  on  1  June  1907.  No  issue. 

5.  George  Selwyn,  born  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  31  August  1885,  of  whom  hereafter. 

He  remained  interested  in  the  locality  that  had  been  his  father’s  home  and  estate  at  Delafield, 
Wisconsin,  and  often  visited  friends  there.  Indeed  for  many  years  a  large  photograph  of  him  had  a 
place  beside  one  of  his  second  cousins,  Matthew  Arnold,  on  the  wall  of  the  mess  hall  of  St.  John’s 
Military  Academy.  The  following  poem,  written  by  him  on  13  July  1888  while  staying  at  the  Kemper 
home,  Cedarly,  near  Delafield,  illustrates  this  fondness  and  suggests  his  literary  ability: 

Cedarly  —  Fair  Cedarly! 

How  charming  are  my  thoughts  of  thee : 

Thy  woods  and  fells,  thy  fairy  dells, 

And  hearts  that  beat  so  tenderly. 

CHORUS 

Cedarly  —  Dear  Cedarly! 

Oh,  who  can  speak  our  thoughts  of  thee: 

When  bird  and  spring,  and  lake  and  tree 

Unite  in  hospitality. 

Cedarly  —  Fair  Cedarly! 

There  comes  a  song  of  praise  for  thee, 
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When  south  winds  murmur  soft  and  free 
Through  leaves  of  oak,  and  cedar  tree. 

Cedar ly  —  Fair  Cedarly ! 

The  bubbling  spring,  the  honey  bee; 

The  lowing  herd  upon  the  lea 
All  bring  their  gift  of  praise  to  thee. 

Cedarly  —  Fair  Cedarly! 

Our  camp  fires  incense  burn  for  thee; 

Our  graceful  boat,  and  flowers  decree 
Wreaths  for  the  Kemper  Family. 

Cedarly  —  Fair  Cedarly! 

“Good-bye”  is  hard  to  say  to  thee. 

But  friends  must  part,  and  therefore  we 
Pour  forth  our  farewell  song  for  thee. 

Cedarly  —  Fair  Cedarly! 

’Twas  God  that  made  all  gifts  for  thee. 
Incense,  and  song  and  worship  free 
Belong  to  Holy  Trinity. 

CHORUS 

Cedarly  —  Fair  Cedarly! 

Oh  who  can  speak  our  thoughts  of  thee : 
When  bird  and  spring,  and  lake  and  tree 
Unite  in  hospitality. 

(Tune:  Maryland  my  Maryland). 


HERBERT23  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Walter22,  Charles21,  John 20 

The  oldest  son  of  Rev.  Walter  Delafield,  he  was  born  at  Balston  Spa,  New  York,  16  March 
1877.  He  entered  the  employ  of  Durand  and  Kasper  Company,  wholesale  provision  merchants  of 
Chicago,  in  1907,  and  was  their  representative  in  Brazil.  On  the  reorganization  of  this  firm,  which 
became  part  of  the  Durand-McNeil-Horner  Company,  he  remained  with  them  as  secretary  and 
treasurer.  In  September,  1932,  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Coffee  Industries  of 
America,  and  re-elected  in  June,  1934.  He  was  also  chosen  in  1934  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Coffee 
Industries  Committee,  which  was  the  National  Coffee  Code  Authority  under  the  so-called  N.R.A. 

He  is  five  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches  tall  and  has  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes.  On  25  July  1916, 
at  New  York  City,  he  married  Maria  Eliza  Romagnera  Belfort.  No  issue. 

He  married  his  second  wife,  Hope,  daughter  of - Northrop  of  West  Warwick,  near  Provi¬ 

dence,  Rhode  Island,  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  at  Bronxville,  New 
York,  on  22  November  1938.  She  was  the  widow  of  William  Underwood  of  Chicago,  and  was  born  in 
1912.  They  have  issue: 

Louise,  born  in  Chicago  in  April  1940. 


GEORGE23  SELWYN  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Walter22,  Charles21,  John 20 

He  was  the  younger  son  of  Rev.  Walter  Delafield,  was  born  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  31  August 
1885.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1905  and  entered  the  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Company  and  was 
continuously  employed  by  them  until  1926  in  their  real  estate  and  mortgage  department.  From 
1926  to  1930,  chief  appraiser  of  real  estate  in  New  York  City  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  From  April,  1930,  to  October,  1931,  vice-president  in  charge  of  appraisals  for  Cruik- 
shank  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  real  estate  houses  in  the  city,  and  from  October,  1931,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1939,  vice-president  and  director  of  Continental  Realty  Investing  Co.,  Inc.  Thereafter 
consulting  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Continental  Realty  Investing  Co.,  Inc.,  and  in  business 
for  himself  as  real  estate  consultant.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Delafield  Family  Association. 

He  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  National  Guard,  12  May  1917,  15th 
Infantry,  New  York,  and  to  the  same  rank  in  the  National  Army  5  August  1917.  He  was  promoted 
and  commissioned  first  lieutenant.  National  Army,  16  June  1918.  He  served  with  the  369th  Infantry, 
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U.S.A.,  a  regiment  of  colored  troops,  for  thirteen  months  in  France  and  six  months  in  the  United 
States. 

He  married  at  Grace  Church,  New  York  City,  7  May  1917,  Mary  Helen,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hopkins  Thomas.  He  was  five  feet  eleven  and  one-half  inches  tall  and  had  black  hair  and  dark  brown 
eyes.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  26  March  1942. 

They  had  issue,  one  son,  George  Selwyn  Delafield,  Jr.,  born  1  April  1929. 


TALLMADGE21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John10,  John 19 

He  was  born  at  his  father’s  residence,  32  Varick  Street,  New  York  City,  1  September  1829. 
After  his  marriage  he  removed  from  his  father’s  farm,  Oaklands,  Seneca  County,  about  the  year 
1850  to  Jonesville,  Michigan,  where  he  purchased  a  farm;  hence  in  1853  to  Brooklyn,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  having  been  invited  by  his  uncle,  Henry  Delafield,  to  take  a  position  in  his  counting 
house  and  apply  himself  to  commercial  pursuits.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  the 
firm  known  as  Henry  Delafield  and  Company.  Mr.  Henry  Delafield  retiring  in  1857,  the  business 
was  in  large  part  continued  by  Tallmadge  until  1860,  when  he  retired  with,  a  competency,  purchasing 
an  estate  and  farm  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  New  York.  There  he  interested  himself  not  only  in 
his  farm  but  in  other  more  active  business  pursuits.  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Aurora,  1864  to 
1876.  President  Cayuga  Railway  Company,  1878.  President  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  1883  to 
1884.  He  became  a  founder  and  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wells  College,  New  York. 
He  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morgan,  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  16  October  1911. 

Married  by  the  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  at  Geneva,  New  York,  2  October  1850,  Anna,  only  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Juliet  (Havens)  Lawrence  of  Geneva,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  and  had  issue 
one  son  and  three  daughters: 

1.  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  born  13  July  1851,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Cornelia,  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  26  May  1856,  died  30  August  1931,  married  at  Aurora 
31  October  1877  Theodore  Clarence  Woodbury.  She  had  light  blue  eyes,  dark  brown  hair  and  was 
about  five  feet  and  one-half  inches  in  height.  They  had  issue. 

3.  Harriot,  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  22  June  1858,  died  at  her  home  in  Bronxville,  New 
York,  11  April  1930,  married  11  October  1882  Robert  L.  Boyd.  She  was  about  five  feet  four  inches 
in  height  and  had  dark  hair  and  dark  gray  eyes.  They  had  issue. 

4.  Anna  Lawrence,  born  at  Aurora,  New  York,  27  August  1869;  married  first,  at  St.  Thomas’ 
Church,  New  York  City,  25  November  1890  William  Grant  Cook,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter; 
second,  at  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  New  York  City,  23  September  1901,  Clarence  Morgan  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont.  She  was  about  five  feet  five  and  one-half  inches  in  height  with  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  She  died  at  Boston  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mildred  L.  de  Falevitch,  on  25 
May  1939. 


TALLMADGE22  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Tallmadge11,  John 20 

He  was  born  at  Jonesville,  Michigan,  13  July  1851,  married  2  June  1880  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Aurora,  New  York,  Anita  Lincoln,  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  in  1848,  daughter  of  William  H. 
and  Jane  Haswell  (Rool)  Bogart  of  Aurora,  New  York.  She  was  five  feet  five  and  one-half  inches 
tall  with  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  was  about  six  feet  tall  and  had  blue  eyes  and  dark  brown 
hair.  He  died  of  heart  failure,  after  an  illness  of  several  months,  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  on  24 
April  1908.  Mrs.  Delafield  had  been  head  of  Miss  Hersey’s  School  for  Girls,  from  which  she  retired 
in  1908.  She  died  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Tallmadge  P.  Delafield,  at  Chappaqua,  New  York,  18  June 
1933.  She  had  lost  her  eyesight  several  years  before  her  death,  but  maintained  an  unusual  calmness 
and  cheerfulness.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Tallmadge  Percival,  born  20  March  1881,  an  account  of  whom  follows: 

2.  Guy  Bogart,  born  5  August  1882,  of  whom  hereafter. 


TALLMADGE23  PERCIVAL  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Tallmadge11,  Tallmadge11,  John10 

He  was  born  at  Aurora,  New  York,  20  March  1881.  He  died  at  Bronxville,  New  York,  26  May 
1940.  He  attended  school  at  Aurora  and  at  St.  John’s,  Manlius,  and  graduated  from  Stones  School, 
Boston,  in  1901.  He  then  went  to  Williams  College,  but  left  in  the  spring  of  1903  to  enter  the  employ 
of  the  Rutland  Railway,  of  which  his  cousin,  Clarence  Morgan,  was  the  treasurer.  On  the  sale  of  that 
railroad  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  1905,  he  was  transferred  to  the  treasurer’s  depart- 
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ment  of  the  latter  road.  From  1908  to  1912  he  was  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Company.  In 
the  last  year  he  became  New  England  representative  of  the  Robeson  Process  Company  and  lived 
in  and  about  Boston  and  at  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  until  1917,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
was  employed  by  G.  Amsink  and  Company,  Inc.,  general  exporters  and  importers.  He  rose  rapidly 
in  this  company  and  became  an  executive  officer,  heading  the  import  department  of  the  business. 
He  served  as  the  first  president  of  the  Cocoa  Importers’  Association,  and  also  of  the  Ivory  Nut 
Importers’  Association,  and  was  for  two  terms  a  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Hide  and 
Skin  Importers. 

On  10  June  1908  he  married  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  James  and  Kather¬ 
ine  (Mason)  Pott.  He  was  six  feet  two  and  one-half  inches  in  height  and  weighed  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds.  He  had  light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  is  five  feet  seven  and  one-half 
inches  tall  with  very  dark  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes.  They  have  issue: 

1.  Tallmadge  Percival,  Jr.,  born  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  30  June  1909,  an 
account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  James  Pott,  born  at  West  Medford,  Massachusetts,  8  January  1911,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Richard  Moncrief,  born  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  10  April  1912,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  William  Floyd,  born  30  July  1913,  of  whom  hereafter. 

5.  Eleanor  Hamilton,  born  30  August  1918,  died  12  April  1937. 


TALLMADGE24  PERCIVAL  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Tallmadge 23,  Tallmadge 22,  Tallmadge 21 

He  was  born  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  on  30  June  1909,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  high  school  at  Pleasantville,  New  York,  entered  Cornell  University,  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  there  in  1932  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  then  took  a  position  with  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  New  York  City,  and  from  1933  to  1935  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Geneva  Trust 
Co.  at  Geneva,  New  York.  He  resigned  this  place  and  entered  the  employ  of  American  Airlines, 
Inc.  and  was  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  office  supervising  the  sale  and  service  of  transportation  to 
federal  officials  and  employees.  He  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  aviation  committee  of  the  Junior 
Board  of  Commerce,  and  director  of  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Program  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  as  such  cared  for  this  activity  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

On  15  February  1942  he  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  in  the  United  States  Navy 
to  do  the  organizational  work  he  had  formerly  been  doing  for  the  American  Airlines  and  the  Federal 
Government. 


JAMES24  POTT  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Tallmadge 25,  Tallmadge 22,  Tallmadge 21 

He  was  born  at  West  Medford,  Massachusetts,  on  8  January  1911.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  B.S.,  in  1932,  with  honors,  and  soon  after  entered  the  employ  of  Grand  Union, 
a  chain  store  dealing  in  foodstuffs,  and  rose  to  positions  of  importance  in  this  company.  He  is  about 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  and  has  gray  eyes  and  brown 
hair.  His  slender  and  athletic  build  have  helped  to  make  him  skillful  in  outdoor  sports  and  games 
of  which  he  has  always  been  fond. 

On  20  June  1939  at  Gloversville,  New  York,  he  married  Marina  Grace,  daughter  of  George 
Alfred  Batty  and  Maude  Taylor,  his  wife.  They  have  issue: 

George  Mason,  born  at  Gloversville,  New  York,  on  26  May  1940. 


RICHARD24  MONCRIEFF  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Tallmadge 23,  Tallmadge 22,  Tallmadge 21 

He  was  born  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  10  April  1912.  He  attended  school  at  Chappaqua,  New 
York,  and  on  graduating  from  High  School  there  in  1932  entered  Columbia  College,  New  York.  He 
left  college  in  1932  to  enter  the  employ  of  The  First  Boston  Corporation  in  which  he  is  now  manager 
of  the  Municipal  Department  of  the  Chicago  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the  L  nion  League  Club  of 
Chicago. 

On  2  May  1936  at  the  Hitchcock  Memorial  Church  in  Scarsdale  he  married  Mary  Manning 
Walker,  daughter  of  Roberts  and  Edna  (Morse)  Walker.  They  live  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  and  have 
issue : 

Benjamin  Tallmadge,  born  5  March  1938. 
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WILLIAM24  FLOYD  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Tallmadge 23,  Tallmadge 22,  Tallmadge 2I,  John 20 

He  was  born  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  on  30  July  1913.  He  attended  school  at  Chappaqua, 
New  York,  where  his  father  had  his  home.  On  graduating  from  high  school  there  in  1931  he  entered 
Williams  College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1935.  While  at  college  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  Foster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York  in  1935,  and  was  at  first  a  statistician 
in  their  offices  in  New  York.  In  1936  he  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
sales  force.  In  January  of  1940  he  became  the  registered  representative  of  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  in 
charge  of  their  sales  office  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sunnybrook  Golf  Club  and  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  Valley  Gun  Club. 

On  19  July  1941  at  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania,  he  married  Mrs.  Helen  Fox  Brengle,  a  widow, 
daughter  of  Caleb  F.  Fox,  Jr.,  and  Helen  L.  Wilmsen,  his  wife. 


GUY23  BOGART  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Tallmadge 22,  Tallmadge21,  John 20 

He  was  born  at  Aurora,  New  York,  5  August,  1882.  He  died  9  October  1938.  He  attended  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School  in  Boston,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  In  1907 
he  removed  to  New  York,  and  after  being  with  the  Trust  Company  of  America  a  few  months,  went 
with  the  Industrial  Engineering  Company  of  New  York.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  Com¬ 
pany  K  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard  of  New  York.  He  resided  on  Staten  Island,  where 
he  was  interested  in  civic  activities,  and  took  part  in  outdoor  sports  of  which  he  was  fond. 

He  married  at  Staten  Island,  New  York,  2  April,  1910,  Georgina  McKesson,  daughter  of  William 
Sumner  and  Ida  Lefferts  (McKesson)  Perry.  He  was  five  feet  eleven  inches  tall,  and  had  dark  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  She  is  about  five  feet  four 
inches  in  height  with  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Anita  Bogart,  born  Staten  Island,  New  York,  18  January  1911.  Married  on  19  April  1936 
Thomas  McMahon  Rianhard,  Jr.  They  have  issue. 

2.  William  Perry,  born  4  April  1919. 

3.  Guy  Bogart,  Jr.,  born  21  June  1920. 


CLARENCE21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John20,  John 19 

He  was  the  third  child  and  second  son  of  John  and  Harriot  Wadsworth  (Tallmadge)  Delafield, 
and  was  born  in  New  York  City,  6  May  1831,  died  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  25  May  1927,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Moravian  Cemetery,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  He  became  a  civil  engineer  and  was 
engineer  of  the  12th  Regiment,  New  York  State  National  Guard.  He  enrolled  19  April  1861  at  New 
York  City  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  company  5  August  1861.  He  was  also  engineer  on  United 
States  fortifications  from  June  1879  to  1881.  Later  he  was  president  of  the  New  England  N.  W. 
Gas  Works  Company.  Married  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  9  April  1862,  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  and 
Rebecca  (Norbrook)  Payne  of  Brooklyn.  She  was  born  in  Brooklyn  4  July  1838  and  died  20  Novem¬ 
ber  1898.  He  was  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  with  brown  hair  and  steel  blue  eyes,  and  Mrs. 
Delafield,  his  wife,  had  brown  eyes  and  dark  reddish-brown  hair.  She  was  five  feet  and  two  inches 
in  height  and  had  a  very  fair  skin  and  bright  complexion.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Clarence  Edward,  an  account  of  whom  follows: 

2.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Elizabeth,  born  at  Staten  Island,  New  York,  5  October  1866,  died  in  New  York  City,  16  May 
1934.  She  did  not  marry. 


CLARENCE22  EDWARD  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Clarence21,  John20 

He  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  16  June  1864,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  on 
Staten  Island,  also  at  Trinity  School,  New  York.  As  a  boy  he  sang  in  the  choir  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York  City.  After  leaving  school  he  occupied  various  positions  in  the  works  of  manufacturers  of 
electrical  appliances  and  in  1891,  through  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  Wallace  Delafield,  became 
manager  of  the  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Light  and  Power  Company.  He  subsequently  became  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  part  owner  of  this  company,  and  after  its  sale  at  a  large  profit  in  1898  became  manager  of 
several  other  electrical  manufacturing  companies  until,  in  1908,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Croker- 
Wheeler  Company,  for  which  he  became  district  manager.  While  in  New  York  he  was  a  private  in 
Company  K  of  the  Seventh  Regiment;  in  St.  Louis  from  1896  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Naval 
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Reserves  He  became  captain  of  volunteers  and  regimental  quartermaster  in  the  Spanish  War, 
commission  being  dated  6  May  1898.  The  regiment,  however,  did  not  go  into  active  service.  He  was 
five  feet  eight  inches  tall,  with  brown  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair.  He  died  in  Denver,  Colorado,  on 

Married  first,  Charlotte  E.  Simmons  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  at  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  29 
January  1891.  Divorced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Chautauqua  County,  New  Aork,  19  September 
1899,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Married  secondly,  at  Pogue,  Illinois,  near  her  grandfather  s  large 
stockfarm,  on  5  October  1899,  Jessie  Louise,  daughter  of  George  and  Florence  (Kellogg)  Endsley. 
She  is  five  feet  two  inches  in  height  with  yellow  eyes  and  blonde  hair,  and  was  born  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  on  24  September  1877.  They  have  issue,  all  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri: 

1  ’  Richard  Mark,  born  1  June  1900,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Gertrude  Florence,  bom  18  July  1902,  married  Thomas  B.  Sullivan  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 

in  June  1929.  .  TI1.  .  A  . 

3.  Elizabeth,  born  9  February  1905,  married  Roy  Paul  Williamson  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  16  August, 

1930,  and  has  issue.  He  was  the  son  of  Perry  Williamson  and  Meliffa  Potts,  his  wife. 


RICHARD23  MARK  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Clarence™,  Clarence'11,  John™ 

He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  31  May,  1900,  and  attended  the  Culver  Military  Academy 
from  1914  to  1917.  His  mother  with  her  daughters  having  moved  to  Chicago,  he  lived  with  them  there 
attending  the  Senn  High  School  from  which  he  graduated  in  June  1918.  Shortly  after  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Peoples  Gas  Company  of  Chicago,  which  he  left  in  February,  1920,  to  go  with  the  Sales 
Department  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  (a  division  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion)  being  in  their  Chicago  office  until  February,  1931,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  in  time  became  the  sales  representative  of  the  company  for  that  territory,  remaining  in  this 
location  until  September,  1940,  at  which  time  he  was  transferred  to  the  mam  office,  Cleveland  Ohio, 
as  sales  representative  in  Northern  Ohio.  Single,  residing  with  his  mother  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Member 
of  Masonic  Lodge,  Acme  Chapter,  Chicago,  and  the  American  Society  Metals,  Cleveland  Chapter. 


BENJAMIN22  TALLMADGE  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Clarence*1,  J ohni0 

The  second  son  of  Clarence  and  Eliza  (Payne)  Delafield  he  was  born  at  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
23  September  1865.  He  married  at  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  there,  by  Rev.  Brownlee,  May  A. 
Day,  who  was  born  at  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  and  died  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  9  Octo¬ 
ber  1917.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  and  had  dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  She 
was  about  five  feet  tall  with  gray  eyes  and  light  brown  hair.  He  married,  secondly,  on  9  December 
1909  Sue  M.  Ackerman  (or  Kraft)  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  no  issue.  He  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  on  14  February,  1928.  Buried  at  Kansas  City.  Issue  by  his  first  marriage: 

1  Ralph  B„  born  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  20  May  1892,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Floyd  Day,  born  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  10  July  1894.  In  March,  1918,  he  was  a  corporal 
in  Battery  C  129  Field  Artillery,  35th  Division,  American  Expeditionary  Force.  District  manager 
for  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  Gates  Rubber  Company  from  1923  to  1937,  and  branch  manager  from 
that  date  for  the  F.  Somers  Peterson  Company  of  San  Francisco.  He  belongs  to  Lodge  Union  58,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  Sacramento,  California.  On  8  March  1925  at  San  Francisco,  he  married  Alta 
Weisgerber,  widow,  daughter  of  Robert  G.  Scheffel.  They  have  no  children. 

3.  Clifford  G.,  born  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  7  July  1896.  His  work  is  that  of  a  salesman  and  he  has 
represented  a  number  of  companies,  including  the  Gates  Rubber  Company  from  1928  to  1940.  He 
married  Grace  P.  Ryan,  daughter  of  Patrick  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Elinore  (Page)  Ryan.  They  have 
no  children. 


RALPH23  BENJAMIN  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Benjamin”,  Clarence «,  John 20 

The  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  Tallmadge  and  May  A.  (Day)  Delafield,  he  was  born  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  20  May  1892.  He  married  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  on  16  September  1914,  Delia  Martha, 
daughter  of  Roman  E.  and  Rosena  E.  (Dannenhauer)  Kramer.  He  became  freight  representative 
at  Kansas  City  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  District  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Company,  “The  Nickel  Plate  Road”,  and  in  1928  was  transferred  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  as 
traveling  freight  agent  of  the  road.  In  1932  he  was  appointed  general  agent  for  the  railroad  at  Omaha. 
They  have  issue : 
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1.  Earl  Ralph,  born  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  29  September  1915.  He  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Administration  of  Baker  University  in  June  1940  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  On  14  November  1941  he 
married  Mary  Kathryn  Brawner,  daughter  of  Boyd  O.  and  Charlotte  E.  (Meisinger)  Brawner,  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  He  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 

2.  Dean  Edwin,  born  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  1  August  1917.  He  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Administration  of  Baker  University,  Kansas,  in  June  1939  with  the  degree  of  B.S. 

3.  Evelyn  Marie,  born  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  1  September  1919. 

4.  Betty  Mae,  born  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  14  June  1924. 

JOSEPH20  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John 19 ,  John 18 

He,  the  second  son  and  fourth  child  of  John  Delafield  and  Ann  (Hallett)  Delafield,  was  born 
in  New  York,  22  August  1790.  His  early  years  were  passed  in  New  York  and  at  Sunswick,  the 
country  seat  of  his  father.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  at  the  private  school  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  in  Pine  Street,  New  York  City,  and  later  at  a  school  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Some  of  his 
fellow  students  were  Herman  LeRoy,  M.  and  J.  Gouverneur,  William  Wilkes  and  William  B.  Astor. 
From  Stamford  he  entered  the  school  of  Professor  Davie  at  Yale,  and  at  fourteen  became  a  student 
at  that  college.  He  was  graduated  in  1808  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  began  to  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman.  On  29  October  1811  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  took  full  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  office,  but  his  activities  had 
already  extended  beyond  the  field  of  law. 

While  a  student  on  12  March  1810  he  had  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  5th  Regi¬ 
ment,  First  Brigade,  New  York  Militia.  On  4  February  1812  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Appointed  captain  in  1st  Regiment  (Van  Buren’s)  New  York  Militia  15  September,  1812,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  company  called  Joseph  Delafield’s  Company  and  was  stationed  at  New  Utrecht 
and  at  the  Narrows.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  he  raised  a  full  company 
of  volunteers  from  the  city  and  the  river  counties,  known  as  Delafield’s  Artillery,  and  with  these 
joined  the  command  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  whose  regiment,  the  2nd  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Artillery, 
was  ordered  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  he  was  commissioned  captain  U.  S.  Volunteers  29  December 
1812.  They  remained  there  one  year.  Then  Captain  Delafield,  with  others,  recruited  a  regiment  for 
the  Regular  Army  known  as  the  46th  Infantry,  and  in  which  he  was  made  major  15  April  1814. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  organizers  was  to  obtain  commissions  from  the  national  government. 
This  regiment  was  stationed  at  Governor’s  Island  and  elsewhere  near  New  York  City.  Major  Dela¬ 
field  was  ordered  to  Poughkeepsie  in  June,  1814,  and  served  several  months  on  court  martial  duty 
in  New  York  City.  This  commission  ceased  on  17  May  1815,  when  the  regiment  was  discontinued 
as  such  and  distributed  among  other  regiments  by  reason  of  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  In  1817 
he  was  attached  to  the  commission  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  for  the  settlement  of  the  northwestern 
boundary.  He  was  appointed  full  agent  under  the  6th  and  7th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  on  1  January 
1821,  a  post  he  retained  until  June,  1828.  A  difference  arose  between  Messrs.  Porter  and  Hawkins, 
the  American  Commissioner  and  the  American  Agent,  with  the  result  that  Major  Delafield  had  sole 
command  of  the  work  in  the  field.  During  this  period  he  spent  his  summers  on  the  northwestern 
border,  establishing  the  line  between  St.  Regis  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
His  famous  collection  of  minerals  was  commenced  during  these  expeditions.  This  collection 
was  subsequently  donated  to  New  York  University.  He  passed  his  winters  in  New  York  and 
Washington. 

During  his  active  career,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  later  known  as  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  from  1827  to  1866,  except  during 
the  year  1838;  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church;  trustee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
of  the  Society  Library;  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  a  member  of  other  institutions  including  a 
number  of  foreign  scientific  societies.  He  was  also  president  and  a  trustee  of  the  Apalachicola  Land 
Company. 

In  1829  he  purchased  and  laid  out  a  farm  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  between  Spuyten 
Duyvil  and  Yonkers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  named  it  Fieldston  after  the  old  family  seat 
in  Ireland.  He  built  a  lime  kiln  there  in  1830,  which  was  the  first  in  this  country  which  could  be 
continuously  operated  after  the  French  model.  In  1849  he  built  a  summer  home  on  this  farm  over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson  River. 

Died  of  acute  pneumonia  at  his  house,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  12  February  1875.  He  was 
over  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  height  and  had  light  brown  hair  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge  and  blue 
eyes.  An  account  of  his  funeral  is  given  in  Appendix  1  of  this  work. 
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Married  in  New  York,  12  December  1833,  Julia  Livingston  1  who  was  born  at  Staatsburgh,  New 
York,  15  September  1801,  and  died  at  Grasmere  in  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  23  June  1882.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Maturin  and  Margaret  (Lewis)  Livingston  of  Staatsburgh,  New  York.  Mrs.  Dela- 
field  was  about  five  feet  and  two  inches  in  height  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  following 
obituary  of  her  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  26  June  1882: 

“Julia  Delafield,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Maturin  Livingston,  whose  funeral  services  were  held  in  Trinity 
Church  today,  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  between  the  men  of  the  Revolution  and  our  time.  She  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Major  General  Morgan  Lewis,  afterward  governor  and  chief  justice  of  this  state,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Francis  Lewis,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  great-niece  of  Chancellor  Liv¬ 
ingston,  and  of  the  jurist,  Edward  Livingston,  of  Henry  Livingston,  the  fighting  colonel  of  Lafayette’s  Regiment, 
and  of  the  wives  of  Generals  Montgomery  and  Armstrong.  She  was  a  descendant  of  William  Smith,  colonial 
judge  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  Her  character  was  what  came  naturally  from  such  stock;  firm  in  essentials, 
yielding  and  gentle  in  non-essentials.  Love  of  country,  devotion  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  reverence  for  law, 
love  of  children  and  of  all  beauty  were  natural  to  her.  Brought  up  at  Staatsburgh  in  the  library  of  General 
Lewis,  her  intellect  was  formed  on  a  manly  pattern.  The  books  of  her  youth  were  Johnson,  Addison,  Boswell, 
Tacitus,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Sallust  and  Cicero.  She  spoke  French  as  a  native  and  was  familiar  with  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  classics.  Later  in  life  she  learned  German  in  order  to  teach  it  to  her  children,  and  after  seventy  learned 
Greek,  that  she  might  read  the  Gospels  in  the  original.  Her  friends  were  those  who  appreciated  such  qualities. 
Her  early  life  brought  her  in  close  contact  with  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  Ticknor,  Cooper,  Dr.  Cogswell, 
Legare,  President  Van  Buren,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Bishops  Eastburn  and  Wainwright,  Halleck,  Prescott,  Irving 
and  Bryant  were  her  intimate  friends,  and  have  gone  before  her.  Foreigners  naturally  sought  her.  She  saw  a 
great  deal  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  Foresti  and  other  exiles.  Her  memoirs  of  her  grandfathers, 
Francis  and  Morgan  Lewis,  teem  with  recollections  of  men  who  bore  a  part  in  the  history  of  modern  times.  She 
married  Joseph  Delafield  and  lived  with  him  for  forty-two  years,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  passed  between 
his  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Fieldston,  his  country  seat,  near  Riverdale.  She  bore  him  four  children  — 
Lewis  L.  Delafield,  Maturin  L.,  and  Julia  L.  Delafield  of  this  city,  and  Joseph  who  died  in  childhood.  She  lived 
to  see  grandchildren  grown  men,  and  died  in  the  full  possession  of  a  vigorous  mind,  at  Grasmere,  the  home  of  her 
brother,  Lewis  Livingston,  within  a  few  miles  of  Staatsburgh.  Her  funeral  at  Trinity  today  was  the  counterpart 
of  that  of  her  husband,  who  was  buried  from  that  church  in  1875  with  his  two  brothers,  Henry  and  Edward 
Delafield.  The  officiating  clergy  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  of  St.  John’s  Chapel;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Howland,  of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest;  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Wilds,  of  Riverdale,  New 
York;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Kingsbridge,  New  York.  The  body  will  be  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.” 

Issue : 

1.  Lewis  Livingston,  of  whom  below,  born  3  November  1834. 

2.  Maturin  Livingston,  of  whom  hereafter,  born  17  February  1836. 

3.  Julia  Livingston,  born  at  the  house  of  Maturin  Livingston,  72  Leonard  Street,  New  York 
City,  10  September  1837.  She  had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  was  a  little  over  five  feet  in  height. 
She  died  at  2:30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  10  November  1914,  Tuesday,  at  the  home  of  her  brother, 
Maturin  L.  Delafield,  at  Fieldston,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York  City,  and  was  placed  in  his 
mausoleum,  at  Woodlawn,  New  York  City. 

4.  Joseph,  born  at  104  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City,  15  August  1839;  died  24  February  1848 
at  the  same  place,  and  was  placed  in  the  family  mausoleum  at  Green-Wood,  New  York  City. 


LEWIS21  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Joseph™,  John" 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Delafield  and  Julia  (Livingston)  Delafield,  was  born  3  Novem¬ 
ber  1834  at  his  father’s  residence  in  Park  Place,  New  York  City.  He  was  given  the  name  Morgan 
Lewis  Delafield  at  baptism,  but  this  was  changed  to  Lewis  Livingston  Delafield  a  few  years  later. 
He  entered  Columbia  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  receiving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1855  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1858.  Some  of  his  classmates  were: 
Gunning  S.  Bedford,  Charles  de  Costa,  Herbert  Turner,  George  R.  Schieffelin,  Oscar  Smedberg  and 
Charles  E.  Miller. 

He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jr.,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1876  he  became  counsel  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  appeared 
for  it  in  the  Mabel  Leonard  case,  the  padrone  cases,  the  rescue  of  “Little  All  Right,”  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cowley  of  the  Shepherd’s  Fold  and  in  the  case  of  Little  Corinne.  In  addition,  he 
compiled  a  volume  of  the  laws  relating  to  children.  His  private  practice  was  large  and  he  appeared 

1  For  a  history  of  the  forefathers  of  Julia  Livingston,  see  Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  Southern  New  York  and  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  by  Cuyler  Reynolds,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1343,  and  preceding  pages,  also  The  Livingstons  of  Livingston 
Manor,  by  Edwin  Brockholst  Livingston. 
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in  many  important  cases.  He  was  counsel  for  the  trustees  of  Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  as  such  success¬ 
fully  resisted  the  establishment  of  an  abattoir  at  West  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  Direct  and  French 
Cable  companies  retained  him  as  their  American  attorney.  In  1870  he  helped  found  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  while  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  law  reporting, 
urged  a  reform  in  this.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  was  responsible  for  changing  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  Bar  Association 
chose  him  as  counsel  to  conduct  the  charges  against  Titus  B.  Eldridge  and  he  carried  the  matter 
through  from  February  1877  to  January  1881  and  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  campaign  against 
Tweed,  he  was  also  a  prominent  figure. 

From  1861  to  1864  he  was  vice-chairman  of  the  Young  Men’s  Republican  Central  Committee. 
He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  and  a  vestryman  of  the  Calvary 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Fourth  Avenue,  and  of  Christ  Church  at  Riverdale.  In  1882  he  took 
an  important  part  as  a  lay  delegate  at  the  Church  Congress  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Mr.  Delafield 
inherited  the  former  residence  of  his  father  at  Fieldston,  which  he  occupied  in  summer. 

Died  at  his  residence,  24  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City,  28  March  1883,  and  was  placed  in 
his  burial  plot  at  Woodlawn,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Delafield  was  above  the  usual  height,  about  five 
feet  and  ten  inches  and  had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Married  at  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York  City,  23  April  1862,  Emily  Prime,  daughter  of  Frederick 
and  Lydia  (Hare)  Prime.  She  was  born  at  Hellgate,  New  York,  1  August  1840  and  died  at  her 
residence  30  East  60th  Street,  New  York  City,  1  March  1909,  and  was  buried  with  her  husband. 
The  mother  of  Emily  Prime  was  a  daughter  of  Doctor  Robert  Hare  of  Philadelphia.  Issue: 

1.  Lewis  Livingston,  born  New  York  City,  30  January  1863,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Robert  Hare,  born  13  July  1864,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Frederick  Prime,  born  2  February  1868,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Emily,  born  at  her  father’s  residence,  24  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City,  on  10  September 
1870,  married  21  June  1901  at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  Dr.  Rolfe  Floyd,  only  child  of  Augustus 
and  Emma  R.  (Cooper)  Floyd  of  Mastic,  and  has  issue. 


LEWIS22  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Lewis 21,  Joseph 20 

He,  the  oldest  son  of  Lewis  Livingston  and  Emily  (Prime)  Delafield,  was  born  at  9  East  30th 
Street,  in  New  York  City,  30  January  1863.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  Harvard  College,  and  then  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  LL.B.  in  1884  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  same  year.  He 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  profession,  and  in  1906  was  nominated  by  the  lawyers  in  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  Republican  party  for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  activities  were  not  confined  to  law,  but  extended  to  civic  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  has  served  on  its  important  committees,  often  acting 
as  chairman;  he  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association; 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commission  of  Seventy  in  1894,  and  secretary  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Board  from  1895  to  1899.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  the  Church  Club  and 
of  the  Century  Association,  and  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He  is  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Hawkins,  Delafield  and  Longfellow  and  resided  for  many  years  in  his  own  house  at 
20  West  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City,  and  more  recently  in  an  apartment  at  630  Park  Avenue. 
Mr.  Delafield  is  a  little  less  than  six  feet  in  height  and  has  light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Married  at  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  25  April  1885,  Charlotte  Hoffman,  daughter  of  Leonard 
J.  and  Charlotte  (Prime)  Wyeth.  Issue: 

1.  Lewis  Livingston,  Jr.,  born  at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  27  October  1886. 

2.  Charlotte,  born  at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  6  April  1889,  married  at  Church  of  Heavenly 
Rest,  New  York  City,  1  June  1921  Robert  McCurdy  Marsh,  and  has  issue. 

3.  Emily,  born  25  July  1900,  married  at  Grace  Church,  New  York  City,  14  February  1926 
Edmund  W.  Peaslee  and  has  issue. 


LEWIS22  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Lewis”,  Lewis”,  Joseph 20 

The  oldest  child  of  Lewis  Livingston  and  Charlotte  Hoffman  (Wyeth)  Delafield,  he  was  born 
at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  on  27  October  1886.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  University  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  cum  laude  in  1908,  as  of  1909,  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  with  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  in  1911,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  New  York  on  9  July  1912,  and  became  a  member  of 
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the  firm  of  Hawkins,  Delafield  and  Longfellow  in  1913.  Married  1  October  1921,  at  Ridgefield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Ruth  Lockwood  Manierre,  daughter  of  Alfred  Lee  and  Cornelia  P.  (Lockwood)  Manierre, 
Bishop  William  T.  Manning  and  Rev.  William  B.  Lusk  officiating.  She  died  in  New  York  City  13 
March  1937.  During  the  World  War  he  served  as  special  assistant  to  the  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  He  was  connected  with  the  Selective  Service  System,  first  as  appeal 
agent  at  Local  Board  for  Division  99,  then  as  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Draft  for  New  York 
City,  then  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Legal  Advisory  Board  for  New  York  City,  and,  finally,  as 
one  of  the  three  permanent  members  of  the  Legal  Advisory  Board  for  the  City.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  War  Committee  of  the  Bar  of  the  City. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Rockaway  Hunting  Club,  the  Harvard  Club,  the  Harvard  Law  Club  of 
New  York  City,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  and  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  the  Collegiate  School  in 
New  York  City  and  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  the  Riggs  School  at  Lakeville,  Connecticut, 
and  a  director  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  of  New  York  City. 

Having  no  children,  he  adopted  a  son  in  1931.  The  order  of  the  surrogate  of  the  County  of  Nassau, 
New  York,  was  made  and  filed  on  16  September  1931  and  changed  the  name  of  the  child  to  Lewis  L. 
Delafield.  He  was  born  in  England  on  5  June  1929.  By  order  of  the  surrogate  dated  21  October  1932 
he  also  adopted  a  daughter,  and  gave  her  the  name  Ruth  Delafield.  She  was  born  in  Great  Britain 
on  28  January  1930. 


ROBERT22  HARE  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Lewis*1,  Joseph10 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Lewis  Livingston  and  Emily  Prime  Delafield,  was  born  at  the  home  of 
his  grandfather,  Frederick  Prime  at  Edgewood,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  on  13  July  1864. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  Harvard,  but  after  his 
first  year,  when  his  father  died,  he  left  to  go  to  California  to  manage  a  grape  growing  ranch  purchased 
by  his  mother  in  Knight’s  Valley,  Calistoga,  Nopa  County.  This  ranch  not  proving  successful  he 
established  himself  in  the  insurance  business  in  San  Francisco  and  subsequently  removed  to  Seattle, 
Washington.  He  died  at  Fieldston,  New  York,  20  November  1906,  and  was  buried  in  his  father’s 
plot  at  Woodlawn  cemetery,  New  York  City. 

Married  at  San  Francisco,  California,  14  August  1889  Anne  Shepherd,  daughter  of  George  Francis 
and  Mary  P.  (Hammond)  Lloyd  of  Virginia.  She  married  second  1  September  1909  at  Seattle, 
Washington,  John  Thomas  Dovey,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  She  died  at  Seattle,  Washington, 
21  April  1931,  and  was  buried  in  Evergreen  Park  Cemetery  at  that  place. 

Robert  Hare  Delafield  and  Anne,  his  wife,  had  issue: 

1.  Robert  Hare,  born  25  January  1894,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Mary  Hammond,  born  at  San  Francisco,  California,  2  April  1895.  She  married  6  April  1920  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  Kenelm  Winslow,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr.  Ivenelm  and  Mary  Olivia  (Folsom)  Winslow, 
and  has  issue. 


ROBERT23  HARE  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Robert11,  Lewis11,  Joseph 20 

He  is  the  son  of  Robert  Hare  and  Anne  Shepherd  (Lloyd)  Delafield,  was  born  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  25  January  1894.  He  was  educated  at  Pomfret  School,  Connecticut,  and  at  Harvard 
University,  which  he  had  to  leave  after  his  sophomore  year  because  of  ill  health.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  National  City  Bank  in  New  York.  On  26  August  1915  he  married  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Seattle,  Washington,  Jessie,  daughter  of  Horace  Cowles  and  Jessie  (Ford)  Hardy.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  3  October  1917  first  lieutenant,  U.  S.  National  Army,  Sanitary  Corps,  promoted  and  com¬ 
missioned  captain  25  January  1918  and  major  in  the  same  Corps  17  February  1919.  After  discharge 
from  the  Army  in  the  summer  of  1919,  he  served  in  various  official  capacities  in  The  National  City 
Company,  an  associate  of  The  National  City  Bank.  During  that  period,  he  was  for  five  years  in  charge 
of  New  Engknd  business  of  that  organization,  headquartered  in  Boston.  In  January  1931  he  was 
elected  financial  vice-president  of  Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation  in  New  York  and  continues 
to  hold  that  position,  and  is  an  officer  of  various  public  utility  companies  associated  with  Columbia 
Gas  &  Electric  Corporation.  He  was  for  many  years  treasurer  and  trustee  of  Pomfret  School,  Pomfret, 
Connecticut,  is  a  trustee  of  the  ^  illage  of  Hewlett,  in  which  he  lives,  and  a  director  of  the  Delafield 
Family  Association.  He  has  been  active  at  various  times  in  many  social,  political,  technical,  philan- 
tluopic  and  military  organizations  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
following  clubs:  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  Union  Club  of  New  York,  Downtown  Association  and 
Rockaway  Hunting  Club,  Cedarhurst. 
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They  have  issue: 

1.  Robert  Hare,  Jr.,  born  in  New  York  City  11  November  1916. 

2.  Anne  Shepherd,  born  at  Woodmere,  Long  Island,  New  York,  15  January  1921. 


FREDERICK”  PRIME  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Lewis™,  Joseph 20 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Lewis  Livingston  and  Emily  (Prime)  Delafield  and  was  born  at  his 
grandfather’s  house,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  2  February  1868.  He  attended  St.  Paul’s 
School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Columbia  School  of  Law  LL.B.  in 
1891,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  27  June  1891.  After  serving  a  clerkship  with  the 
firm  of  Hoadley,  Lauterbach  and  Johnson,  formed  a  partnership  with  Frederick  W.  Longfellow  and 
Benjamin  Gould.  Some  years  later  this  firm  merged  with  that  of  his  oldest  brother  and  became  the 
firm  of  Hawkins,  Delafield  and  Longfellow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Phi,  Union  Club,  City 
Club,  Riding  Club  and  other  clubs;  the  Down  Town  Association  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
His  city  residence  was  his  house  at  121  East  74th  Street.  Mr.  Delafield  was  well  over  six  feet  tall 
and  had  dark  hair  and  gray  eyes.  He  died  at  his  house  in  New  York  City  on  14  December  1924  of 
heart  failure  and  was  buried  in  his  father’s  plot  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Of  his  many  friends  those 
who  attended  the  funeral  were  enough  to  entirely  fill  the  church. 

Married  at  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York  City,  10  November,  1898,  Elsie,  daughter  of  Charles 
G.  and  Georgiana  (Williams)  Barber.  Issue: 

1.  Frederick  Prime,  Jr.,  born  at  Fieldston,  2  September  1902,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Charles  Barber,  born  at  Fieldston  28  June  1905,  of  whom  hereafter. 


FREDERICK”  PRIME  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Frederick ”,  Lewis11,  Joseph™ 

He  was  born  at  the  house  of  his  grandmother  at  Fieldston  Old  House,  New  York  City,  on  2 
September  1902  and  was  christened  at  Christ  Church,  Riverdale,  New  York  City,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gustavus  Carstensen.  Sponsors,  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  his  uncle,  and  his  aunt,  Helen  Barber  Wilmer- 
ding.  He  went  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1923.  He  then  went 
to  the  Harvard  Business  School.  On  returning  to  New  York  he  entered  the  employ  of  The  Bank  of 
New  York  and  Trust  Company,  as  a  clerk,  and  four  years  later  joined  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.  He  weighs  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and  hazel 
eyes  and  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height. 

From  June,  1928,  until  June,  1940,  he  was  associated  with  Brown  Brothers  &  Company  and  suc¬ 
cessor  organizations,  and  from  June,  1940,  to  1  September  1941  with  Maynard,  Oakley  &  Lawrence, 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Seamen’s 
Church  Institute  of  New  York;  a  director  of  the  Church  Mission  of  Help  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York;  a  member  of  the  Bond  Club  of  New  York,  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
Cruising  Club  of  America.  He  owns  a  small  country  place  at  St.  James,  Long  Island,  which  is  his 
legal  residence. 

On  19  December  1927  at  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  in  New  York  City,  he  married  Katherine 
Sedgwick,  daughter  of  Bainbridge  Colby  and  Nathalie  Sedgwick,  his  wife,  her  uncle,  Rev.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  assisted  by  the  rector,  Rev.  E.  R.  Bourne,  officiating.  She  has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes 
and  is  about  5  feet  4  inches  tall. 

They  have  issue: 

1.  Frederick  Prime,  Jr.,  born  New  York  City,  on  23  October  1929,  baptized  at  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection,  New  York  City. 

2.  Stephen  Lewis,  born  New  York  City,  on  9  October  1931. 


CHARLES”  BARBER  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Frederick ”,  Lewis™,  Joseph™ 

He  was  born  at  his  grandmother’s  house,  Fieldston  Old  House,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New 
York  City,  on  28  June  1905,  and  was  christened  at  Christ  Church,  Riverdale,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gus¬ 
tavus  Carstensen.  He  attended  St.  Bernard’s  School,  New  York  City  and  then  St.  Paul’s  School,  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire,  and  went  through  Harvard  University  in  the  Class  of  1927.  In  the  early 
summer  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  employ  of  Coffin  &  Burr,  60  State  Street,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  in  January  of  the  following  year  removed  to  the  New  York  office  of  the  same  firm.  In 
1935  he  became  associated  with  the  banking  firm  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  in  charge  of  their  Public 
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Utility  Buying  Department.  He  weighs  about  165  lbs.,  and  has  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes  and  is 
about  six  feet  in  height.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  a  trustee  of  the  New  York 
Child’s  Foster  Home  Service  and  a  director  of  several  business  and  commercial  concerns. 

On  8  November  1927  at  Emanuel  Church  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  he  married  Helen  Quincy, 
daughter  of  Harry  Hill  Thorndike  and  Lucy  B.  Gurnee,  his  wife,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  officiating. 

They  have  issue: 

1.  Eleanor,  born  in  New  York  City  on  18  November  1928,  baptized  at  the  Church  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  New  York  City. 

2.  Harriet,  born  on  10  December  1938,  baptized  at  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  New 
York  City. 


MATURING  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Joseph™,  John 19 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Joseph  and  Julia  (Livingston)  Delafield  and  was  born  at  his  father’s 
house,  104  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City,  17  February  1836.  Mr.  Delafield  and  his  brother  and 
sister  received  their  early  education  at  home  with  the  aid  of  private  tutors.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1856  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1859.  The  pen  and  ink  draw¬ 
ings  in  his  college  notebooks  were  skillfully  executed  and  add  ornament  and  sometimes  humor  to  the 
neatly  written  pages.  He  entered  the  countinghouse  of  his  uncle  Henry  Delafield  and  remained 
there  for  two  years.  During  this  time  he  made  a  voyage,  as  supercargo  of  the  brig  Bohio,  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Haiti.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade  mostly  with  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  on  his  own  account  and  having  acquired  a  competence,  he  retired  about  the  year  1868 
from  active  business  life.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  International  Ocean  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  which  laid  the  first  submarine  cable  to  Cuba.  After  a  few  years  he,  with  others, 
sold  their  interests  in  this  company  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  was  much 
interested  in  biographical  studies  and  wrote  the  first  comprehensive  history  of  the  Delafield 
Family  in  America  and  also  several  biographies.  His  home  was  at  Fieldston,  on  the  Hudson, 
where  he  built  himself  a  stone  house  in  1873-4,  and  his  summer  home  built  in  1876  was  Sunswyck, 
Westhampton  Beach,  Long  Island.  For  many  years  he  lived  at  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  later  bought  a  house  at  82  East  79th  Street.  His  club  memberships  included  the  Metropolitan 
and  Union  clubs  of  New  York  City,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  also  a  fellow  of  the  American  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society  organized  in  1852.  Mr.  Delafield  was  a  little  more  than  six  feet  tall  and  had  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  He  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  residence  at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  at  twenty  minutes 
after  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  5  November  1917,  and  was  placed  in  his  mausoleum  at 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York  City. 

Married,  at  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York  City,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Neely,  Bishop  of  Maine, 
and  Rev.  Walter  Delafield,  1  December  1868,  Mary  Coleman  Livingston,1  born  at  Teviot,  Tivoli 
on  Hudson,  17  August  1847,  only  surviving  child  of  Eugene  Augustus  Livingston,  of  Clermont  on 
Hudson,  New  York,  by  his  first  wife,  Harriet,  the  only  child  of  Edward  and  Mary  Jane  (Ross) 
Coleman  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  who  has  left  descendants.  Mrs.  Delafield  was  tall,  about 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height  and  had  very  dark  brown  hair  and  dark  brown  eyes.  She  died  at  her 
home,  82  East  79th  Street,  New  York  City,  on  26  May  1922,  and  was  placed  in  the  mausoleum  at 
Woodlawn.  They  had  issue  eight  children: 

1.  Maturin  Livingston,  Jr.,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Joseph  Livingston,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  John  Ross,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Julia  Livingston,  born  at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  14  October  1875;  married  at  her 
father’s  residence  475  Fifth  Avenue,  30  April  1901  Frederick  William  Longfellow,  graduated  Harvard 
Law  School  1891,  member  of  the  firm  of  Hawkins,  Delafield  and  Longfellow.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America.  She  has  light  gray  eyes  and  light  brown  hair  and  is  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height.  And  has  issue. 

5.  Edward  Coleman,  of  whom  hereafter. 

6-  Mary  Livingston,  born  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  23  November  1878;  married  at  the 

^  1  For  a  history  of  the  forefathers  of  Mary  Coleman  Livingston,  see  Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  Southern  New 
\orlc  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley  by  Cuyler  Reynolds,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1319,  and  preceding  pages,  also  the  Livingstons  of 
Livingston  Manor  by  Edwin  Brockholst  Livingston. 
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same  place  18  January  1913,  Edward  Ridley  Finch,  graduated  from  Yale  College  A.B.  1895  and  from 
the  Columbia  Law  School  LL.B.  in  1898.  He  became  a  justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  She  is  tall,  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height  and  has  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair,  and  has  issue. 

7.  Harriet  Coleman,  born  at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  7  May  1880;  married,  at  the  Church 
of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  28  April  1906,  Jarvis  Pomeroy  Carter, 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  A.B.  in  1902  and  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  LL.B.  in  1905. 
She  is  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height  and  has  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  has  issue. 

8.  Eugene  Livingston,  of  whom  hereafter. 


MATURIN22  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Maturin'11,  Joseph 20 

He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Maturin  Livingston  Delafield  and  Mary  Coleman  (Livingston)  Dela- 
field  and  was  born  at  his  grandfather’s  residence  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  29  September 
1869.  He  entered  Columbia  College  with  the  class  of  1893,  but  withdrew  before  graduating  to  engage 
in  mercantile  business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  and  Union  League  clubs,  the  Downtown  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  He  was  over  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  height  and  had  light  brown  hair  and  light  hazel 
eyes.  Obliged  to  withdraw  from  business  by  ill  health  following  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  he 
devoted  himself  to  botanical  research,  a  science  in  which  he  had  been  interested  from  boyhood. 
This  work  brought  him  into  contact  with  men  of  like  tastes  in  several  countries.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  patron  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America,  a  member  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America,  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  of  which  he  was  librarian  from 
1889  to  1892,  and  treasurer  from  1898  to  1900,  the  Agricultural  History  Society,  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  and  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  In  England  he  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society,  and  in  France  a  member  of  the  Societe  Botanique  de  France,  the 
Societe  de  Pathologie  Yegetale  et  d’Entomologie  Agricole  de  France,  the  Societe  Linneenne  de 
Bordeaux,  and  of  the  Academie  Internationale  de  Geographic  Botanique,  and  in  Switzerland  of  the 
Societe  Botanique  Swiss,  the  Societe  Helvetique  de  Sciences  Naturelles,  the  Societe  Vaudoise  des 
Sciences  Naturelles,  and  of  the  Ligue  Suisse  pour  la  protection  de  la  nature.  A  jasmine  native  to 
China  is  named  after  him  “Jasminum  Delafieldii”  (Leveille,  Catalogue  des  Plantes,  due  Yun- 
Nan.  Le  Mans  1915-17).  He  lived  in  Switzerland,  and  died  at  his  home,  29  Avenue  Davel,  Lausanne, 
suddenly,  of  heart  failure  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  18  December  1929.  His  wife,  Julia,  died  at 
Lausanne  on  13  February  1937. 

Married,  first,  at  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York  City,  21  November  1893,  Lettice  Lee  Sands,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  Edwin  and  Letitia  (Campbell)  Sands.  No  issue. 

He  married,  second,  at  Dover,  England,  21  October  1909  Honorine  Julia  Elisabeth  Daniel  de 
Pernay,  born  Paris,  11  April  1869,  only  child  of  Admiral  Count  Alphonse  Pierre  Eugene  Daniel 
de  Pernay  and  Joanna  Anna  Amelia  (de  Correa)  Daniel  de  Pernay.  No  issue. 

JOSEPH22  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Maturin »,  Joseph 2° 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Maturin  Livingston  and  Mary  Coleman  (Livingston)  Delafield  and 
was  born  at  his  grandfather’s  residence,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  19  March  1871;  married 
at  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  5  May  1906,  Mary  Renwick 
Sloane,  born  14  May  1879,  daughter  of  Professor  William  Milligan  and  Mary  E.  (Johnston)  Sloane. 
He  attended  the  Berkeley  School,  a  private  military  school,  and  then  Columbia  College,  class  of 
1893,  and  withdrew  before  graduating  in  order  to  enter  the  New  York  Law  School.  He  served  a 
clerkship  in  the  office  of  Hawkins  and  Delafield  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  July, 
1895,  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  the  law  until  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Nursery  and  Childs  Hospital,  and  of  the  Tree  Planting  Association,  also  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and  Society 
of  the  War  of  1812.  His  town  house  was  at  10  West  Eighth  Street,  New  York  City,  and  his  summer 
residence  at  Quiogue,  Long  Island,  New  York.  He  served  on  a  number  of  the  Mayor’s  Committees, 
and  as  secretary  for  several  years  of  the  Washington  Square  Association,  helped  to  maintain  high 
standards  in  that  neighborhood  as  to  the  enforcement  of  City  Ordinances  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  and  for  sanitation,  street  tree  planting,  and  preserving  the  best  architectural  features  of  the 
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city.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  development  of  farming  in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island.  He 
studied  and  put  into  practice  methods  of  intensive  cultivation  suited  to  that  locality,  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  newly  imported  fodder  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits,  sending  reports  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  His  yearly  exhibits  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry  at  the  Suffolk  County  Fair  at¬ 
tracted  attention  and  won  many  prizes.  As  a  boy  and  young  man  he  was  interested  in  sailing  and  rac¬ 
ing  small  yachts.  His  love  for  historical  and  biographical  research  resulted  in  the  writing  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  short  biography  of  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  with  a  complete  tabulation  of  his 
descendants.  He  was  tall,  a  little  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  had  dark  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  He 
died  at  his  home  10  West  Eighth  Street,  New  York  City,  at  6:15  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  20  No¬ 
vember  1922  and  was  placed  in  the  mausoleum  at  Woodlawn,  New  York  City.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Joseph  Livingston,  Jr.,  born  New  York  City,  20  January  1910,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Mary  Johnston,  born  Quiogue,  Long  Island,  New  York,  4  June  1912,  married  at  Grace 
Church,  New  York  City,  22  December  1934  Caleb  Coffin. 

3.  Julia  Livingston,  born  Quiogue,  Long  Island,  New  York,  15  September  1913.  She  graduated 
from  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Training  School  and  became  a  registered  trained  nurse.  In  1942  she 
was  commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Nurses  Reserve  Corps  and  joined  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital  unit  for  overseas  service. 

4.  William  Sloane,  born  Quiogue,  26  May  1915,  of  whom  hereafter. 

5.  Margaret  Sloane,  born  Quiogue,  14  August  1917,  married  at  Quiogue,  Long  Island,  24  August 
1940  Charles  Barras  Swope. 

6.  Harriet  Livingston,  born  Quiogue,  1  October  1922. 


JOSEPH23  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Joseph'1'1,  Maturin'11,  Joseph 20 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  20  January  1910  and  educated  at  the  Lawrenceville  School  and 
at  Princeton  University,  graduating  A.B.  in  1932  cum  laude.  After  graduation  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Spool  Cotton  Company  and  has  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  experience  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  business.  He  is  now  in  the  Crown  Fastener  Division  of  the  Spool  Cotton  Company. 

He  is  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Colonial  Club  of  Princeton,  a  member  of  the  Princeton 
Club  of  New  York,  and  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  and  Treasurer  and  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Textile  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 

On  27  June  1936  he  married  Anna  Shippen  Howe,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Howe  and  Hester  Lud¬ 
low  Davis,  his  wife,  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 

They  have  issue: 

1.  Hester,  born  27  April  1938. 

2.  Joseph  Livingston,  born  27  June  1940. 


WILLIAM23  SLOANE  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Joseph™,  Maturin'11,  Joseph 20 

He  was  born  on  26  May  1915  at  Quiogue,  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  was  educated  at  Lawrence¬ 
ville  School,  and  at  Princeton  from  which  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1937.  While  at  college  he  earned,  by 
outside  work,  part  of  the  cost  of  his  education  for  the  support  of  his  family.  Shortly  after  graduation, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Company.  While  at  Princeton  he  had 
completed  his  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  course  and  on  graduation  received  his  commission 
as  second  lieutenant,  Field  Artillery  Reserves,  U.  S.  Army.  Attending  the  training  courses  after 
graduation,  he  was  on  14  June  1941  promoted  to  first  lieutenant.  In  January,  1942,  he  was  called  to 
active  duty  and  assigned  to  1st  Regiment,  3rd  Battalion,  Battery  C,  Field  Artillery,  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina.  Clubs:  Princeton  Club  of  New  York,  Colonial  Club,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  New  York  City. 

On  28  February  1934  at  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  he  married  Helen  Lamar,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Dean.  They  have  issue: 

1.  Joan  Dean,  born  22  July  1935. 

2.  William  Sloane,  Jr.,  born  1  September  1936. 

3.  Mary  Renwick,  born  13  January  1939. 

4.  Robert  Livingston,  born  2  June  1940. 


JOHN22  ROSS  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Maturin'11,  Joseph 20 

Third  child  of  Maturin  L.  and  Mary  Coleman  (Livingston)  Delafield  he  was  born  at  his  father’s 
residence  at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  8  May  1874.  Entered  the  Berkeley  School,  a  military  day 
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school  in  1886,  and  graduated  in  1892.  He  passed  entrance  examinations  for  both  Columbia  College 
and  Princeton,  and  decided  to  enter  the  latter.  He  graduated  with  honors  A.B.  1896  and  M.A.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  in  1899.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  graduated  LL.B.  in  1899.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  January,  1899,  and  in  the  autumn  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Strong  and  Cadwallader.  About  a  year  later  he  opened  a  law  office  with  Wirt  Howe,  a  fellow 
student  and  graduate  from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  then  with  John  H.  Iselin  of  New  York,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  with  Samuel  Thorne,  Jr.,  George  W.  Burleigh,  Wirt  Howe  and  John  S.  Rogers,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Delafield  Marsh  Porter  and  Hope.  In  1902  he  was  a  candidate  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Independent  Democrats  for  alderman.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  built  himself  a 
home  at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  his  town  house  is  at  17  East  79th  Street.  In  August,  1921,  he 
came  into  possession,  by  inheritance  after  the  termination  of  a  life  estate,  of  old  Montgomery  Place 
in  Barrytown,  New  York.  He  has  dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes,  is  over  six  feet  five  inches  tall 
and  spare,  but  weighs  a  little  over  two  hundred  pounds.  Now  or  formerly  the  president  of  the  Dela¬ 
field  Estate  and  of  the  Parkway  Heights  Company,  a  director  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  a  vestryman  of  Christ  Church  Riverdale,  and  later  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Tivoli, 
N.  Y.,  an  officer  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society,  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
president  of  the  Edgewood  Club  and  vice  president  of  Bundles  for  Britain,  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  of  the  Union  Club,  the  University  Club,  the  Riding  Club,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  of  America,  the  Downtown  Association,  the  St.  Andrews  Golf  Club,  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  Military  Order  of  the  World 
War,  the  American  Legion  and  the  Army  Ordnance  Association.  During  1917  and  1918  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  National  Defense  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  New  York  City.  In  1912  he  with  his 
cousin,  Richard  Delafield,  organized  the  Delafield  Family  Association,  of  which  in  1930,  after  the 
death  of  Richard  Delafield,  he  became  president.  In  October,  1916,  appointed  vice-commandant  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery,  New  York  Militia.  During  1917  he 
raised,  organized  and  trained  a  corps  of  about  1,400  men  for  the  defense  of  New  York  City.  This  Corps 
was  completely  uniformed  and  armed  and  equipped  by  private  subscription  with  Ivrag  rifles  and 
Lewis  machine  guns.  It  served  for  a  time  as  guard  for  the  New  York  aqueduct.  He  obtained  U.  S. 
Army  credentials  for  and  sent  abroad  a  commission  of  three  of  his  officers  who  obtained  and  reported 
information  required  by  the  U.  S.  Army  for  the  materiel  and  conduct  of  antiaircraft  artillery.  Com¬ 
missioned  colonel,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  New  York  Guard,  8  October  1917,  and  assigned  to  command 
9th  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  In  May,  1918,  applied  for  commission  in  U.  S.  Infantry  and  on  17  Sep¬ 
tember  1918  commissioned  major,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  and  assigned  as  finance 
manager,  Chicago  Ordnance  District.  Transferred  in  November  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1919,  made  member  of  Ordnance  Claims  Board  and  chief  of  advisory  section  of  the  Ordnance 
Department.  Had  taken  a  leading  part  in  formulating  the  plan  and  procedure  for  settling  War 
Department  contracts  suspended  at  the  armistice.  On  25  March  1919  promoted  and  commissioned 
lieutenant -colonel.  On  28  June  1919  commissioned  colonel.  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army.  On  5 
August  1919  appointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Contract  Adjustment  of  the  War  Department, 
which  he  completely  reorganized,  bringing  to  its  membership  more  than  twenty  well-known  lawyers 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  about  eighty  trial  lawyers  to  prepare  and  try  the 
cases  for  the  government,  and  additional  personnel  of  about  one  hundred.  It  had  before  it  2,859  such 
cases  involving  about  $108,000,000.  Commenting  on  this  work  the  Secretary  of  War  on  19  April  1920 
wrote  to  Colonel  Delafield.  .  .  .  “Neither  higher  rank  nor  any  other  expression  on  my  part  could 
overstate  my  appreciation  of  the  service  you  have  rendered  to  the  country  and  to  the  department  by 
your  splendid  handling  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Contract  Adjustment.  Its  intricacy,  responsibility 
and  importance  cannot  be  overestimated,  nor  can  the  ability  with  which  you  have  met  the  task.” 

He  received  his  honorable  discharge  30  June  1920.  On  21  February  1921  commissioned  colonel  of 
Ordnance,  O.R.C.,  U.S.A.  Awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the  United  States  in  August 
following.  Also  received  the  Conspicuous  Service  Cross  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  on  5  January 
1924  was  decorated  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  and  has  other  decorations.  On  25  Octo¬ 
ber  1923  commissioned  brigadier  general,  Ordnance,  O.R.C.,  U.S.A.  On  14  June  1922  appointed  Chief 
of  the  New  York  Ordnance  District,  and  organized  and  started  its  work.  Resigned  28  October  1923  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  had  held 
office  since  its  foundation  in  October,  1922,  when  he  served  as  permanent  chairman  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  convention  in  Washington.  Re-elected  26  October  1924  and  in  October,  1925.  For  three  years  he 
was  National  Commander  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  War. 

Married  in  New  York  City  at  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  assisted 
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by  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Parker  Morgan,  14  June  1904,  Violetta  S.  E.  White,  daughter  of  John  Jay  and  Louisa 
Lawrance  (Wetmore)  White.  She  is  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height  with  blue  eyes  and  light 
brown  hair. 

They  had  issue  four  children: 

1.  John  White  Ross,  born  at  111  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City,  12  May  1905,  an  account  of 
whom  follows. 

2.  Richard  Montgomery,  born  at  17  East  79th  Street,  New  York  City,  9  January  1909,  of  whom 
hereafter. 

3.  Janet  Livingston,  born  at  17  East  79th  Street,  New  York  City,  10  April  1914.  Died  at  the 
same  place,  26  April  1922  and  was  placed  in  the  mausoleum  at  Woodlawn. 

4.  Sylvia,  born  17  East  79th  Street,  New  York  City,  15  January  1916,  died  16  January,  and  was 
placed  in  the  mausoleum  at  Woodlawn. 


JOHN23  WHITE  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John21,  Maturin11,  Joseph 20 

He  was  born  at  111  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City,  in  a  house  rented  by  his  father  for  several 
years,  on  12  May  1905,  and  christened  there  on  27  December  1905  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church. 

He  attended  the  Browning  and  then  the  Buckley  School  in  New  York  City  and  when  he  left 
the  latter  in  1920  to  go  to  Pomfret  School  at  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  graduated  from  Pomfret  in  the  spring  of  1923  with  high  standing  and  entered  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  from  which  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1927.  While  at  Princeton  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  College  paper,  The  Daily  Princetonian,  and  desiring  to  learn  something  of  life  and  conditions 
in  the  English  universities,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  cousin,  Geoffrey  Grant  Morris,  a  fellow  and  bursar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  that  college.  He  remained  as  a  regular  student 
there  for  one  year  making  use  of  the  vacation  periods  for  travel  abroad.  On  returning  to  New  York  in 
the  autumn  of  1928  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School.  While  at  this  law  school  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  employed  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  his  father’s  law  firm,  where  he  spent  several  months. 
In  1941  he  became  a  member  of  this  firm  then  called  Delafield  Marsh  Porter  and  Hope.  While  at 
Princeton  he  took  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  courses  and  on  graduation  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  Section  of  the  Organized  Reserves  LT.S.A.  and  on  22  June 
1942  was  called  into  active  service.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Downtown  Association,  the  Princeton 
Club,  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  War,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Dela¬ 
field  Family  Association.  He  is  six  feet  tall  and  has  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair. 

He  married  at  Montgomery  Place,  New  York,  18th  June  1932  Katherine  Denise  Livingston, 
daughter  of  Robert  L.  Livingston  and  Marie  J.  Sheedy,  his  wife. 

They  have  issue,  John  Denis,  born  New  York  City,  15  March  1936. 


RICHARD23  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John11,  Maturin'11,  Joseph 20 

He  was  born  at  his  parents  house  at  17  East  79th  Street,  New  York  City,  on  9  January  1909 
and  christened  at  the  same  place  on  22  April  1922,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Manning,  then  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church.  As  he  had  two  distant  cousins  each  named  Richard  M.  Delafield,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  omitted  the  middle  name  Montgomery  given  him  at  baptism.  He  attended  the  Buckley  School 
and  in  1922  went  to  Pomfret  School,  whence  he  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  going  to  Princeton 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1930  with  the  A.B.  degree.  He  had  been  especially  interested 
in  psychology  and  the  classics  and  the  study  and  writing  of  Greek.  His  next  year  was  spent  in  post¬ 
graduate  study  at  Columbia  University.  On  his  return  from  his  wedding  trip  in  September,  1931,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  at  the  New  York  University  Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  J.D.  in  1934.  In  January  1935  he  entered  the  office  of  the  United  States  District  Attorney, 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  became  an  assistant  U.  S.  Attorney,  and  has  since  with  success  tried 
many  jury  cases,  briefed  and  argued  appeals  and  conducted  other  hearings  before  the  courts  and 
Federal  Grand  Juries.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Downtown  Association,  the  Princeton  Club,  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society,  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  and  the  Nissaquogue  Beach  Club,  and  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Order  of  the  World  War.  In  1939  he  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.  His  home  is  at  St.  James,  Long  Island. 

On  29  December  1930,  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York  City  he  married 
Margaret  Durbin  Gade,  daughter  of  John  Allyne  and  Ruth  (Sibley)  Gade.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Crowder,  rector  of  St.  James  Church,  New  York,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
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Caleb  R.  Stetson,  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  She  is  five  feet  four  inches  tall  and  has  brown  eyes  and 
dark  brown  hair.  He  is  six  feet  four  inches  tall  and  has  brown  eyes  and  light  brown  hair,  and  weighs 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  They  have  issue: 

1.  Cecily,  born  in  New  York  City,  27  March  1932. 

2.  Felicia,  born  in  New  York  City,  2  January  1934. 

3.  Richard,  born  in  New  York  City,  16  May  1935. 

4.  Penelope,  born  in  New  York  City,  2  March  1938. 

5.  Astrid,  born  in  New  York  City,  30  January  1941. 


EDWARD22  COLEMAN  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Maturin'11,  Joseph  20 

He  was  born  at  Sunswyck,  Westhampton  Beach,  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  10  July  1877, 
the  fourth  son  and  fifth  child  of  Maturin  Livingston  and  Mary  Coleman  (Livingston)  Delafield. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Berkeley  School,  New  York  City,  St.  Mark’s  and  Pomfret  Schools,  and 
Princeton  University,  whence  he  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1899.  His  first  business  experience  was  with 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company;  at  first  for  several  months  at  their  Newark,  New  Jersey,  foundry, 
then  at  the  mines  at  Franklin  Furnace,  and  after  that  in  the  accounting  department  of  the  company 
in  New  York,  of  which  he  rose  to  be  the  head.  He  left  this  employment  to  become  treasurer  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Delafield  Estate  which  took  over  and  successfully  developed  and  sold  off  the  easterly  half  of 
Fieldston,  his  grandfather’s  country  estate  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City.  He  was  elected  to  be  vice- 
president  of  the  Franklin  Trust  Company  of  Brooklyn,  29  July  1914  and  placed  in  charge  of  its  New 
York  office  at  44  Wall  Street.  On  1  July  1917  he  was  elected  president  of  this  company,  and  on  1  May 
1920  effected  its  consolidation  with  The  Bank  of  America,  becoming  president  of  the  united  institution. 
Many  historical  figures  and  events  had  been  associated  with  The  Bank  of  America,  and  on  its  books 
were  accounts  which  had  been  there  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  A  famous  political  battle 
was  waged  over  the  granting  of  its  charter  in  1812,  during  which  the  legislature  was  prorogued  by 
the  governor  for  sixty  days,  it  being  the  first  time  the  governor  of  a  state  had  made  use  of  the  power. 
Under  his  leadership  it  absorbed  the  Battery  Park  National  Bank,  Atlantic  National  Bank,  Bowery 
and  East  River  Bank,  Nassau  National  Bank,  Traders  National  Bank,  and  Murray  Hill  Trust 
Company.  In  1915  its  deposits  were  $36,182,000,  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $7,607,000; 
by  1931  its  capital  funds  amounted  to  over  $70,000,000,  and  its  employees  numbered  about  1,800. 
In  that  year  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  bought  a  majority  of  its  stock  from  the  Trans- 
america  Corporation  and  merged  the  bank  into  itself  and  into  the  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  then  became  a  vice-president,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

During  the  World  War,  Mr.  Delafield  served  on  a  number  of  banking  committees  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  rendered  active  military  service,  beginning  with  his  commission  as 
Major  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  N.G.N.Y.,  on  8  October  1917.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
9th  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and  on  30  September  1918  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  and  placed  on  the  reserve  list,  8  October  1919,  and  has  since,  under  date 
of  17  July  1924  been  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel,  Finance  Reserves,  U.S.A.,  and  promoted  to 
colonel  in  the  same  2  December  1932.  He  was  decorated  a  knight  commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy  in  1929.  Colonel  Delafield  is  an  officer  or  director  in  numerous  financial  and  business 
corporations,  being  or  having  been  president  and  director  of  the  Bankameric  Corporation  and  the 
Bank  of  America  Safe  Deposit  Company,  treasurer  and  secretary  of  Delafield  Estate,  a  director  and 
treasurer  of  Delafield  Family  Association,  treasurer  of  Fieldston  Realty  Corporation;  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  Parkway  Heights  Company,  director  of  the  Commercial  Credit  Corporation,  a  trus¬ 
tee  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  a  director  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York;  a  director  of  Florida  Title 
Insurance  Company  of  Miami,  Prudence  Co.  Inc.,  Realty  Associates,  Savage  Arms  Corporation, 
Virginian  Railway  Company,  General  Theatres  Equipment  Corporation,  Pemeta  Oil  Company 
and  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Empire  City  Savings  Bank.  He  has 
taken  an  active  part,  generally  as  member  of  the  reorganization  committee,  in  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  General  Theatres  Equipment 
Corporation,  Bush  Terminal  Company,  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railway  and  Crosstown 
Railways  in  New  York  City,  the  City  of  Mobile,  and  other  corporations. 

In  January,  1937,  he  resigned  his  position  as  vice-president  of  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his  son,  Maturin  Livingston  Delafield  III,  by  name  Delafield 
and  Delafield,  with  offices  at  14  Wall  Street. 
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He  is  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Memorial  Hospital,  a  trustee  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  was  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  a  vestryman  and  treasurer  of  Christ  Church,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Colonel 
Delafield  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Pilgrims 
of  the  United  States,  Pan-American  Society  of  United  States  Inc.,  St.  Nicholas  Society,  New 
York  Society  Naval  and  Military  Officers,  World  War.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  University, 
Princeton,  Down  Town,  Army  and  Navy,  Hamilton,  St.  Andrews  Golf  and  other  clubs  of  New  York 
City. 

He  married  30  April  1900  Margaretta  Stockton  Beasley,  daughter  of  Mercer  and  Mary  (Stock- 
ton)  Beasley  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  lived  from  1900  to  1903  in  a  house  he  bought  at  Short  Hills, 
New  Jersey.  In  the  last  year  he  built  himself  a  house  at  Fieldston,  New  York  City,  which  became 
his  principal  residence,  with  a  summer  house  he  owns  at  Onteora  Park,  Greene  County,  New  York. 
On  4  February  1928  he  married  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  by  the  Rev. 
Frank  A.  Hosmer,  the  pastor,  Clelia  Carlini  Benjamin,  daughter  of  Walter  Romeyn  and  Carina  (de 
Saint  Seigne)  Benjamin.  She  was  born  at  Yonkers,  New  York,  on  15  March  1903.  Her  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Baron  Ottaviano  de  Saint  Seigne  and  Caterina  Maria  Avezzana,  his  wife. 

Issue  of  first  marriage: 

1.  Maturin  Livingston,  in,  born  in  New  York  City  17  March  1901,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Margaretta  Stockton,  born  in  New  York  City  3  November  1904;  married  19  June  1925  William 
Bergh  Kip  and  has  issue. 

3.  Edward  Coleman,  Jr.,  born  in  New  York  City  14  February  1906,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Mary,  born  in  New  York  City,  24  November  1911;  married  20  June  1931  A.  Ludlow  Kramer, 
Jr.  and  has  issue. 

Issue  of  second  marriage: 

5.  Clelia,  born  New  York,  22  December  1928. 

6.  Walter  Benjamin,  born  New  York,  15  September  1930. 

7.  Cynthia,  born  New  York,  6  December  1932. 

MATURIN23  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Edivard22,  Maturin'11,  Joseph 20 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  17  March  1901,  and  attended  first  the  Browning  School  in 
New  York  City,  and  later  Hotchkiss  School  at  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  whence  he  entered  Princeton 
University  in  1919  receiving  his  A.B.  at  graduation  in  1923.  While  at  college  he  began  to  show 
business  ability,  being  the  business  manager  of  the  college  paper  the  Daily  Princetonian,  chairman 
of  his  class  Memorial  Committee,  and  also  treasurer  of  his  class.  Much  of  the  next  year  he  spent 
traveling  around  the  world  and  hunting  in  the  interior  of  China  and  India. 

On  returning  to  New  York  he  joined  the  staff  of  J.  Henry  Schroeder  and  Company,  bankers,  and 
after  about  six  months  was  transferred  to  London,  where  he  spent  two  years  going  through  the 
various  departments  of  the  main  office.  After  returning  to  New  York  he  entered  the  employ  of  Kuhn 
Loeb  and  Co.,  until  1928,  when  he  went  with  Dominick  and  Dominick  and  started  and  headed  their 
London  office.  Until  1937  he  lived  most  of  the  time  in  England.  In  the  last  year,  having  returned  to 
New  V  ork,  he  with  his  father  established  the  firm  of  Delafield  and  Delafield,  investment  counsel,  and 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  specializing  in  the  investment  portfolios  of  individuals 
and  estates.  In  1938  he  succeeded  his  father  as  a  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  His  clubs  are  the  Union,  Down  Town,  and  Rockaway  Hunt, 
and  societies  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Pilgrims. 

Though  letting  nothing  interfere  with  the  exacting  requirements  of  his  business,  he  has  found 
time  to  indulge  his  hobby,  big  game  hunting  in  Europe,  the  Orient,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  for  tennis,  golf  and  fishing. 

He  married  at  St.  Thomas  Church,  New  York  City,  on  25  October  1924  Mary  Peirce  Lyon, 
born  25  October  1901,  daughter  of  John  Burr  Lyon  and  Josephine  Fagan,  his  wife.  They  have  children: 

1.  Mary  Lyon,  born  7  June  1931. 

2.  Maturin  Livingston,  born  19  August  1933. 


EDWARD23  COLEMAN  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Edward22,  Maturin21,  Joseph 10 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  14  February  1906,  and  educated  at  the  Buckley  School,  New 
\  ork,  1  omfret  School,  Princeton  University,  and  the  University  of  Colorado.  After  leaving  college 
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he  became  interested  in  book  publishing,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Harper  and  Bros.,  for  whom  he 
read  manuscripts  of  proposed  books  to  help  determine  whether,  if  published,  the  books  would  have 
wide  sale.  He  also  placed  orders  for  the  books  with  the  dealers.  He  later  worked  as  Sales  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  for  Long  and  Smith,  Inc.,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  and  Modern  Age  Books,  Inc.  At 
the  latter  publishing  house  he  was  made  Vice  President  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
In  1941  he  purchased  a  house  in  Croton-on-Hudson,  and  is  active  in  civic  affairs  in  that  community. 

On  17  June  1936  he  married  Alice  Llewellyn  Babb,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Alice  Elena  (Leland) 
Babb  of  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  at  Baltimore;  she  was  born  25  October  1905.  They  have  no  issue. 

EUGENE22  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Maturin' \  Joseph 20 

He  was  born  at  Sunswyck,  Westhampton,  Long  Island,  16  August  1882,  married  26  September 
1906  Margarett  Nevius  Woodhull,  only  child  of  John  Tennent  and  Margarett  Schurman  (Nevius) 
Woodhull.  He  was  graduated  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  receiving  the  degree  of  Mechanical 
Engineer  in  1905.  President  of  Delafield  and  Company,  contractors  and  builders,  and  subsequently 
manager  of  the  Delafield  Estate.  During  the  World  War  he  accepted  a  position  and  served  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army.  He  was  about  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  and  had  hazel  eyes 
and  dark  brown  curly  hair.  He  built  himself  a  house  at  Fieldston,  which  remained  his  principal  resi¬ 
dence.  He  died  in  New  York  City  25  July  1930  and  is  placed  in  the  mausoleum  at  Woodlawn.  Eugene 
L.  Delafield  and  Margarett,  his  wife,  had  issue: 

1.  Eugene  Livingston,  Jr.,  born  6  November  1907,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Margarett  Nevius  Woodhull,  born  at  Fieldston,  11  May  1916,  married  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  on  23  April  1939  William  V.  G.  Barrett. 


EUGENE23  LIVINGSTON  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Eugene ",  Maturin'1,  Joseph 20 

He  was  born  on  6  November  1907  at  Glen  Ridge,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey.  In  1913  his  parents 
moved  to  Fieldston,  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  and  in  the  same  year  he  entered  the  Barnard  School 
for  Boys  there.  In  1923  he  transferred  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys,  also  in  Fieldston.  He  was 
graduated  in  1928,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  entered  Columbia  University,  which  he  attended 
for  two  years.  In  1930  he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Brick  Row  Book  Shops,  New  York  City,  deal¬ 
ers  in  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  the  book  business.  Mr. 
Delafield  worked  for  various  concerns  in  this  field  for  several  years;  the  last  position  which  he  held 
was  as  assistant  head  of  the  rare  book  department  of  Duttons,  Inc.  In  1934  he  took  a  position  with 
the  firm  of  Baetcher,  Newton  and  Company,  stock  and  bond  brokers.  He  left  this  occupation  in  1936, 
devoted  himself  to  the  rare  book  and  manuscript  business,  and  became  a  recognized  member  of  that 
profession,  and  a  dealer  specializing  in  historical  American  manuscript  material.  In  1941  Mr.  Dela¬ 
field  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Marine  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

On  11  September  1939  he  married  Eloise  Bassett  Moore,  daughter  of  Lewis  Bassett  Moore,  at  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York  City. 

HENRY21  and  WILLIAM21  DELAFIELD,  sons  of  John 20,  John 19 

These  twins,  fourth  and  fifth  sons  of  John  and  Ann  (Hallett)  Delafield,  were  born  at  the  country 
seat  of  their  father  on  the  East  River,  Sunswick,  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  19  July 
1792. 

William  died  unmarried  at  the  residence  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Parish,  corner  17th  Street  and 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  20  November  1853  in  his  sixty-second  year  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault,  Green-Wood,  Long  Island. 

Henry  died  at  his  residence,  269  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  2:12  A.M.  on  Monday,  15 
February  1875,  of  pneumonia,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  was  buried  at  the  same  time  with  his 
brothers  Joseph  and  Edward,  from  Trinity  Church,  in  the  family  vault,  Green-Wood,  Long  Island, 
New  York.  An  account  of  the  funeral  is  given  in  Appendix  1  of  this  work. 

On  leaving  school  their  parents  desired  Henry  and  William,  “the  boys,”  to  enter  college,  but  at 
this  time  their  father’s  great  wealth  was  in  large  part  lost,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  1806  and 
British  Letters  in  Council  swept  American  commerce  from  the  seas,  thereby  destroying  his  business 
as  a  private  underwriter  and  his  fortune  as  well.  Unwilling  to  be  a  charge  upon  their  parents,  the  twins 
desired  to  immediately  apply  themselves  to  business;  permission  was  reluctantly  given  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  they  should  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  to  English  literature  and  some  one 
foreign  language.  The  conditions  were  complied  with,  both  selecting  French  as  the  foreign  tongue 
to  be  studied. 
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few  years  of  his  life  attended  to  his  private  affairs  only;  he  retained  his  health,  strength  and  good 
spirits  to  the  last.  In  the  War  of  1812  both  Henry  and  William  were  volunteers  in  Captain  Swart- 
wout’s  Company  of  Iron  Gray  serving  from  6  September  1814  to  3  December  1814.  For  twenty  years, 
1831  to  1853,  Henry  was  a  director  of  the  City  Bank  of  New  York.  He  was  of  good  height  with  light 
reddish  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Henry  Delafield  married  in  his  seventy-third  year,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Southgate  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Major  Joseph  Delafield,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  9  February  1865,  Mary  Parish  Monson  who  was  born  6  March  1838  at  Hobart,  New  York,  and 
died  at  her  husband’s  residence,  269  Fifth  Avenue,  16  May  1870,  and  was  buried  in  the  Delafield 
vault  at  Green-Wood,  Long  Island,  New  York.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Levinus  Monson 
of  Hobart,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  and  by  her  had  issue  an  only  child. 

Mary  Frances  Henrietta,  born  9  June  1869  at  her  father’s  residence,  269  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  died  unmarried,  27  October  1886  at  13  East  30th  Street,  New  York  City  (the  residence  of 
one  of  her  guardians,  Mrs.  Bache  McE.  Emmet,  nee  Anne  F.  Monson),  and  was  buried  in  the  Dela¬ 
field  family  vault  at  Green-Wood,  Long  Island. 


EDWARD20  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John 19,  John 18 

He  was  the  fifth  son  and  seventh  child  of  John  Delafield  and  Ann  (Hallett)  Delafield,  was  born 
at  his  father’s  house  35  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  17  May  1794.  He  went  to  school  in  New  York  and 
later  entered  Yale,  from  which  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1812.  He  was  surgeon  of  Major  James  T.  Leon¬ 
ard’s  Battalion  of  Sea  Fencibles,  New  York  Militia,  in  the  U.  S.  Army  from  4  October  1814  to  1  March 
1815.  Determining  upon  a  career  in  medicine,  he  studied  in  the  office  of  the  late  Samuel  Barrows, 
M.D.,  then  a  leading  practitioner  in  New  York,  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  M.D.  in  1816.  He  entered  upon  a  regular  term  of  service  at  the  New  York 
Hospital  and  in  1817  went  abroad,  studying  in  London  under  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Dr.  Abernethy, 
by  the  advice  of  his  preceptors  he  spent  some  time  in  the  hospitals  in  Paris. 

Upon  his  return  to  this  country,  he  established,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  John  Kearney  Rodgers  in 
November,  1820,  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  He  served  as  attending  surgeon  until 
1850,  when  he  was  elected  consulting  surgeon,  serving  as  such  1850-70.  In  1870  Dr.  Delafield  was 
made  vice-president.  He  always  kept  his  interest  in  the  infirmary  and  left  it  $5,000  in  his  will.  A 
short  time  after  the  foundation  of  the  infirmary  he  became  associated  in  practice  with  Dr.  Barrows 
and  from  the  first  had  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  The  demands  of  his  practice  and  study  upon 
his  time  were  so  great  as  to  prevent  his  writing  books  and  treatises  on  medical  subjects,  but  his  re¬ 
vision  in  1825  of  Travers’  A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  became  a  standard  American 
authority  on  this  subject.  In  1835  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  a  position  he  held  from  1835  to  1838.  In  1834  he 
was  chosen  an  attending  physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  four 
years.  He  founded  in  1842  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  of 
which  he  was  first  president.  In  1858  he  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  held  that  post  until  his  death.  By  virtue  of  this  office,  he  became,  under  the  will  of 
James  H.  Roosevelt,  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  which  he  helped 
to  organize  in  1867  and  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  its  board.  He  also  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  and  took  a  leading  part  in  perfecting  the  details  of  the  building  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  hospital.  In  1858  he  became  senior  consulting  physician  in  St.  Luke  s  Hospital  and 
held  the  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  filled  the  same  post  at  the  Women  s  Hospital  from  its 
foundation  in  1872,  and  later  was  chosen  president  of  the  medical  board.  He  also  held  the  same 
office  in  the  medical  board  of  the  Nursery  and  Child  s  Hospital  1854—75.  His  great  medical  capacity, 
combined  with  his  extensive  and  solid  scientific  acquirements,  secured  him  success  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  disease  which  few  have  rivalled,  and  the  kindly  and  devoted  interest  which  he  felt  for  the 
sick  intrusted  to  his  skill,  and  the  tender  and  sympathizing  care  with  which  he  met  their  demands 
upon  his  resources,  brought  him  to  a  great  degree  that  best  of  all  professional  rewards,  the  love  and 
affection  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  His  country  home  was  at  Felsenhof, 
Darien,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  Aork. 

Died  at  his  residence,  1  East  17th  Street,  Saturday,  13  February  1875  and  was  placed  in  the 
Delafield  family  vault  at  Green-Wood,  New  York.  Dr.  Delafield  was  of  medium  height,  about  five 
feet  and  ten  inches,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  with  reddish  hair  and  penetrating 
blue  eyes.  An  account  of  his  funeral  is  given  in  Appendix  1  of  this  work. 

Married,  first,  12  October  1821,  Elinor  Elizabeth  Langdon  Elwyn,  born  19  July  1799,  died  24 
April  1834,  daughter  of  Thomas  Elwyn  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
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only  child  of  Governor  John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire.  They  had  issue,  all  of  whom  died  unmar¬ 
ried,  and  were  placed  in  the  Delafield  family  vault  in  Green-Wood,  New  York  City. 

1.  Caroline  Augusta,  born  17  March  1823,  died  27  April  1845. 

2.  Edward  Henry,  born  9  June  1824,  died  25  April  1848. 

3.  Elinor,  born  22  December  1825,  died  24  December  1846. 

4.  Alfred  William,  born  17  June  1827,  died  30  July  1851. 

5.  Ann  Hallett,  born  30  August  1828,  died  2  June  1862. 

6.  George,  born  11  June  1830,  died  7  December  1846. 

Married,  second,  31  January  1839  Julia  Floyd,  born  Mastic,  Long  Island,  4  July  1808,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Nicoll  and  Phebe  (Gelston)  Floyd  of  Mastic,  Long  Island.  She  died  August  18,  1879,  at 
Darien,  Connecticut,  and  was  placed  in  the  vault  at  Green-Wood.  She  was  about  five  feet  and  four 
inches  in  height,  with  very  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  bright  coloring. 

Issue  of  Dr.  Edward  Delafield  and  Julia  (Floyd)1  Delafield: 

7.  Katherine  Floyd  married  7  April  1863  Edward  M.  Wright,  and  had  issue.  Died  24  March 
1912. 

8.  Francis,  of  whom  below,  born  3  August  1841. 

9.  Emma  Harriot,  born  26  May,  1844,  died  at  Felsenhof,  Darien,  Connecticut,  16  January 
1921. 

10.  Augustus  Floyd,  born  2  January  1847,  died  18  July  1904.  He  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Mines,  Columbia,  New  York,  and  then  went  for  two  years  to  the  University  at  Freiburg  in 
Germany.  There  he  became  a  member  of  the  student  corps.  As  such  he  took  part  in  the  customary 
schlagen,  and  in  time  received  the  usual  cut  on  his  forehead.  He  was  an  expert  fencer  and  was  much 
in  demand  as  an  opponent.  He  was  a  gifted  musician.  Married  19  October  1876  Mary  Ann  Baker;  no 
issue.  She  died  at  Noroton,  Connecticut,  4  September  1925.  Her  father  was  the  celebrated  portrait 
painter. 

11.  Alice,  born  3  March  1849,  married  30  April  1868,  Howard  Clarkson2  and  had  issue.  Died  7 
March  1931. 


FRANCIS21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Edward20,  John 19 

He  was  the  eldest  son  and  second  child  of  Edward  Delafield  and  Julia  (Floyd)  Delafield,  and  was 
born  in  New  York,  3  August  1841.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  being  graduated  from  that 
institution  A.B.  in  1860.  He  then  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1863.  For  a  short  time  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  subsequently  studied  for  periods  of  six  months  each  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  at  Vienna  under 
Dr.  Virchow.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  shared  with  his  brother  the  distinction  in  the  German 
University  of  being  an  expert  at  schlagen.  Practicing  his  profession  in  New  York,  he  soon  rose  to 
high  rank.  He  was  curator  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1866,  visiting  surgeon  to  the  same  institution 
1875-86  and  consulting  physician  about  1886.  He  was  surgeon  and  consulting  physician  to  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  consulting  physician  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor  in  1876  under  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark,  and  later,  in  1882,  professor  of  pathology  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  which  institution  he  was  after¬ 
wards  emeritus  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood  wrote  in  1928:  “One  can  see  the  grave  Francis  Delafield  and  that  tall 
Indianlike  figure,  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  looking  over  the  laboratory  of  pathology  and  enjoying  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  working  in  the  great  laboratories  of  the  new  P.  &  S.  These  two  men 
would  certainly  have  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  pathological  department,  for  it  was  Delafield’s 
interest  and  his  money  which  started  the  pathological  laboratory  in  the  old  P.  &  S.  in  1878,  or¬ 
ganized  the  teaching  and  brought  Prudden  to  New  York.  In  those  days  there  was  little  question  as 
to  whether  one  was  a  full  time  professor  or  not.  Not  only  did  these  two  men  give  all  the  time  they  had 
to  their  medical  school,  but  Delafield  paid  Prudden’s  salary,  and  part  of  the  laboratory  expenses, 
and  was  active  in  raising  the  money  which,  cared  for  by  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  during  all  these  years,  now  amounting  to  nearly  $120,000,  has 


1  For  a  brief  statement  of  the  family  of  Julia  Floyd,  see  Historic  Homes  and  Family  History,  by  William  S.  Pelletreau, 
Vol.  I,  p.  291,  and  preceding  pages. 

2  For  a  history  of  the  forefathers  of  Howard  Clarkson,  see  Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  Southern  New  York  and 
the  Hudson  River  Valley,  by  Cuyler  Reynolds,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1023,  and  following,  also  The  Clarksons  of  New  York,  a  Sketch,  by 
Matthew  Clarkson,  Bradstreet  Press,  1875. 


ELINOR  ELIZABETH  LANGDON  ELWYN. 
FIRST  WIFE  OF  DR.  EDWARD  DELAFI  ELD 
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just  been  turned  over  to  the  University  as  an  endowment  in  memory  of  the  man  who  did  so  much 
for  science  and  his  own  school  at  great  personal  sacrifice”  (Columbia  Alumni  News,  19  October 
1928,  p.  7). 

Not  alone  as  practicing  and  consulting  physician  did  he  achieve  a  high  reputation,  but  he  is 
also  known  as  a  pathologist  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  The  solution  invented  by  him 
and  called  Delafield’s  haematoxylin  remains  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  medical  profession,  but 
also  as  a  stain  used  in  other  scientific  work.  In  1886  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Physicians  and  Pathologists.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  books  which  are 
recorded  as  standard  works  of  reference.  His  first  important  work  was  A  Handbook  of  Postmortem 
Examinations  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  It  appeared  in  1872  and  later  was  rewritten  and  enlarged  in 
collaboration  with  Doctor  T.  M.  Prudden  and  issued  in  1885  under  the  title  of  A  Handbook  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology.  This  work  was  adopted  as  a  textbook  by  nearly  all  the 
medical  colleges  in  the  United  States.  His  Studies  in  Pathological  Anatomy  extended  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  This  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  large  drawings  —  microscopic  delineations  of 
diseased  tissues,  made  by  himself.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise,  Renal  Diseases, 
which  was  read  before  the  Congress  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1892. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1890. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Century  Association,  of  the  Riding,  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht, 
Morris  County  Golf  and  other  clubs  and  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  the  City  Medical  Society,  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  Pathological  Society,  and  other 
professional  associations.  His  residence  was  at  5  West  Fiftieth  Street.  Dr.  Delafield  was  of  medium 
height  with  light  slightly  reddish  hair  and  blue  gray  eyes.  He  died  17  July  1915  at  Felsenhof,  Darien, 
Connecticut. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  James  of  New  York  wrote  of  him: 

“The  death  of  Dr.  Francis  Delafield  last  summer  removed  from  the  medical  profession  a  man  who  probably 
exerted  as  profound  and  beneficent  an  influence  upon  contemporary  medical  thought  in  this  country  as  any 
man  of  his  time.  Born  into  the  best  traditions  of  the  profession  and  entering  upon  it  with  exceptional  earnestness, 
he  devoted  a  long  life,  not  only  to  practice,  but  to  teaching  and  research;  and  in  all  of  these  fields  he  achieved  dis¬ 
tinguished  success.  A  rare  power  of  mental  concentration,  unusual  clearness  of  intellectual  vision,  together  with 
industry  and  perseverance,  made  him  successful  in  research  work  in  pathological  anatomy,  in  which  he  was  a 
pioneer.  Mental  directness,  which  led  him  straight  to  the  heart  of  things;  perception,  which  enabled  him  quickly 
and  unerringly  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  unessential,  the  true  from  the  false;  courage,  which  knew  no 
fear;  and  above  all,  absolute  and  uncompromising  honesty  —  all  of  these  combined  to  make  him  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  that  this  generation  of  physicians  has  known.  An  innate  shyness  narrowed  the  circle  of  his 
intimate  friends,  and  it  was  given  to  but  few  of  the  many  who  admired  him  to  know  his  singular  sweetness 
and  kindness  of  heart.  Only  his  laboratory  companions  and  the  many  doctors  and  others  whom  he  had  cared 
for  in  desperate  illness,  with  a  frankness  that  was  almost  blunt  but  which  was  strangely  comforting  and  helpful, 
—  only  these  knew  him  well.  To  the  very  end  of  a  long  life  he  did  not  weary  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
he  exhibited  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  man  of  the  highest  laboratory  achievement  who  never  lost  bis  passion  for 
caring  for  the  sick.  His  many  and  important  medical  school  and  hospital  positions  and  the  titles  of  his  numerous 
and  valuable  contributions  to  medical  literature,  matter  but  little  here.  His  real  immortality  will  be  the  in¬ 
fluence  he  exerted  upon  fellow  physicians  and  students  throughout  a  long  and  earnest  life,  a  permanent  and  inde¬ 
structible  force,  leading  generation  after  generation  of  doctors,  who  will  not  even  know  his  name,  to  the  better 
practice  of  the  profession  he  loved.” 

In  1928  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  presented  an  endowment  of  about  $200,000  to  found  the  Francis  Delafield  chair  of  pathology. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  appropriate  memorial  to  his  life  work. 

Married  17  January  1870  Katharine  Van  Rensselaer,1  daughter  of  Colonel  Henry  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer.  She  died  at  12  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City,  1  November  1901.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Elisabeth  Ray,  born  15  September  1872,  died  5  May  1923,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Julia  Floyd,  born  2  August  1874,  married  11  November  1896  Frederic  Van  S.  Crosby  and  has 
issue. 

3.  Cornelia  Van  Rensselaer,  born  22  February  1876. 

4.  Edward  Henry,  of  whom  hereafter. 


1  For  a  history  of  the  forefathers  of  Katharine  Van  Rensselaer,  see  Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  Southern  New 
York  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1169,  and  the  preceding  pages. 
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ELISABETH22  RAY  DELAFIELD,  daughter  of  Francis21,  Edivard20,  John 19 

She  was  the  oldest  child  of  Dr.  Francis  Delafield  and  Katharine  Van  Rensselaer,  his  wife,  was 
born  15  September  1872.  She  inherited  her  father’s  clear  mind,  joined  with  simplicity  of  spirit,  and 
beauty  and  charm  of  manner. 

She  was  much  interested  in  church  work  which  she  began  as  a  teacher  in  Sunday  school  when 
only  thirteen  years  old.  She  went  to  the  Summer  Conference  at  Silver  Bay  and  studied  under  Dr. 
Sailer’s  leadership.  She  was  in  turn  vice-chairman  of  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Woman’s  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  and  educational  secretary,  and  along  this  line  did  pioneer  work  in 
Missionary  Education.  Her  friends  have  given  the  following  about  her: 

Not  only  was  her  home  a  center  for  classes  in  missions  study  and  groups  to  discuss  plans,  but  she 
gave  of  herself  untiringly  to  this  service.  Careful  and  thorough  in  preparation  for  leadership,  she  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  all  books  on  missionary  work  in  Japan,  and  in  turn  concerning  all  other 
mission  fields  as  they  became  the  subjects  for  study.  The  simple  beautiful  prayers  with  which  she 
opened  and  closed  the  sessions  of  her  classes  are  unforgettable.  One  of  her  friends  writes:  “Her 
teaching  and  the  example  of  her  prayer  life  have  helped  me  more  than  any  other  person  I  have 
ever  known.”  A  mystic  and  sacramentarian,  she  yet  welcomed  good  wherever  she  found  it.  Her 
sense  of  humor  and  her  approval  of  good  work,  no  matter  by  whom  rendered,  were  characteristics, 
while  her  clear,  wise  judgment  was  one  of  her  greatest  gifts. 

From  1912  to  1920  she  was  president  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  and 
under  her  guidance  the  Auxiliary  increased  in  numbers  and  enlarged  its  scope.  During  that  time  the 
Triennial  of  1913  was  held  in  New  York,  and  Miss  Delafield’s  graciousness  and  businesslike  ability 
as  its  presiding  officer  are  remembered  by  all  who  were  in  attendance. 

Her  activities  were  not  confined  to  her  own  diocese.  She  saw  the  whole  field  of  the  Church’s 
enterprise  and  recognized  the  opportunity  for  the  reorganization  of  woman’s  work,  both  in  the 
mission  field  and  at  home,  which  was  given  by  the  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Missions  to  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  at  the  Triennial  of  1916. 

The  Triennial  of  1919  in  Detroit  was  a  meeting  of  importance  to  the  women  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  war  had  just  ended,  both  state  and  church  were  facing  a  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment,  and  women  were  entering  a  new  era  of  service.  It  needed  far-seeing  minds  to  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  planning  things  then.  Elisabeth  Delafield  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  claim  that 
she  originated  all  the  forward  movements  adopted  by  the  Auxiliary  in  Detroit;  many  minds  were 
concerned  in  them,  but  to  her  wise,  clear  thinking  the  Episcopal  Church  owes  much  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  and  the  organization  of  the  Church  Service  League. 

She  was  elected  as  the  representative  of  her  province  on  the  newly  created  Executive  Board  of 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  and  one  of  its  three  representatives  on  the  Council  of  the  Church  Service 
League.  An  illness  contracted  in  her  war  service  in  France  in  1918  was  affecting  her  even  then  and, 
later  in  that  same  autumn,  she  resigned  these  offices.  Though  forced  to  give  up  active  work,  her  mind 
was  as  clear  as  ever.  She  could  not  write  and  speaking  grew  more  and  more  difficult,  but  she  listened 
and  considered  and  then  did  speak,  approving,  criticizing  or  enlarging.  Every  plan  to  be  proposed  by 
the  secretaries  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  at  the  Portland  Triennial  was  talked  over  with  her.  Her  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newer  developments  was  keen.  She  was  not  afraid  of  change  and  growth,  and  welcomed 
not  only  the  enlargement  of  the  Auxiliary’s  work,  but  watched  with  deep  interest  the  working  out 
of  the  Church  Service  League. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1921  she  went  to  Cairo  to  Mr.  Hickson,  but  the  cure  so  longed  for  was  not  to 
be.  In  spite  of  knowing  through  these  last  months  that  the  end  of  her  life  was  near,  she  thought  of 
and  looked  forward  to  the  days  when  woman  will  be  allowed  to  render  her  fullest  service  in  the 
world.  It  is  well  said  that  the  opportunity  for  that  service  in  the  Church  is  nearer  than  it  would 
have  been  if  through  the  last  twenty  years  Elisabeth  Delafield  had  not  made  her  gift  of  means  and 
time,  and,  above  all,  of  unusual  personality.  In  speaking  of  her  at  Grace  Church  in  1925  the  Right 
Reverend  Arthur  S.  Lloyd  said:  “I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  that  she  came  from  a  family 
not  only  cultivated,  but  used  to  responsibility  and  success  —  that  all  doors  were  open  to  her,  and 
yet  she  choose  to  work  for  our  missions.”  She  died  5  May  1923  in  New  York  City. 

One  of  her  intimate  friends  wrote: 

“Bessie  was  such  a  remarkable  person  that  to  put  in  the  limit  of  one  article  all  her  wonderful  gifts  would 
be  an  impossibility.  She  was  keenly  interested  in  all  world  problems,  politics,  and  devoted  to  music  and  art. 
She  was  an  indefatigable  reader  and  was  conversant  with  all  the  subjects  of  the  day.  She  had  her  father’s 
scientific  mind  and  he  always  talked  over  with  her  scientific  questions  in  which  he  was  interested.  But  as  her 
whole  interest  and  activities  lay  in  the  Church,  she  gave  up  all  things  outside,  with  the  exception  of  her  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bryson  Day  Nursery  of  which  she  was  secretary  for  many  years,  having  gone  on  the  staff 
when  she  was  about  twenty  years  old. 
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“As  regards  her  service  in  France,  she  went  out  in  June,  1918,  with  Miss  Ann  Morgan’s  unit  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Devastated  France  and  worked  in  the  Paris  office.  She  was  there  until  the  end  of  November,  1918. 
It  was  while  she  was  there  that  she  got  the  germ  which  was  the  cause  of  her  death  in  1923. 

“She  was  remarkable  as  a  presiding  officer.  Her  clear  thinking,  logical  mind,  quick  decisions,  combined  with 
great  charm  and  graciousness  of  manner  made  it  a  satisfaction  to  have  her  in  the  chair.  She  was  a  natural  leader 
and  even  those  who  did  not  agree  with  her  always  respected  the  stand  she  took  on  any  subject,  knowing  that 
she  had  arrived  there  after  having  considered  the  matter  from  all  angles.  She  often  said,  ‘It  was  hard  for  me 
to  make  that  decision  for  I  saw  so  clearly  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  side,  but  I  also  saw  a  little  farther  than 
they  had  seen  and  feel  sure  that  I  was  right.’  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Church  named  Miss  Delafield  as  one 
of  the  three  greatest  women  leaders  the  American  Church  has  ever  known. 

“Because  of  her  interest  in  the  people  of  Japan  which  grew  out  of  her  visit  to  that  country  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  Scrymser,  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  raised  a  sum  of  about  $19,000  and  as  a 
memorial  to  her  contributed  this  sum  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Tokyo,  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1923.” 


EDWARD22  HENRY  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Francis21,  Edward 20 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  23  December  1880.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1902.  After  having  been  associated  with  the  National  Park  Bank  he  became  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  He  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  member  of  the  well  known  National  Guard 
Cavalry  unit,  called  Squadron  A,  and  was  also  a  member  of  Holland  Lodge  No.  8,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  He  was  expert  as  a  swordsman,  being  well  known  for  his  skill  with  the  foils. 

He  married  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  on  1  October  1904  Winifred  Folsom,  daughter  of  George 
Winthrop  and  Frances  Hastings  (Fuller)  Folsom.  She  died  in  New  York  City,  19  April  1927.  He 
married  Gladys  Hoadley  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  on  17  December  1923.  There  were  no  children 
of  his  second  marriage.  Mr.  Delafield  is  of  medium  height  with  black  hair  and  very  dark  brown  eyes. 

Edward  H.  Delafield  and  Winifred  Folsom,  his  wife,  had  issue: 

1.  Winifred  Folsom,  born  at  Noroton,  Connecticut,  25  October  1906,  and  married  first,  7  Janu¬ 
ary  1926,  Donald  McL.  Frothingham,  and  second,  27  June  1934,  Francis  E.  Gay. 

2.  Elisabeth  Van  Rensselaer,  born  at  Noroton,  Connecticut,  16  September  1908;  married 
Robert  H.  Spurgeon  and  secondly  Frank  A.  Zunino,  Jr.,  on  9  September  1936. 

3.  Frances  Katharine,  born  at  Noroton,  Connecticut,  31  January  1913;  married  Edgar  Lee 
Stone,  31  May  1933.  They  later  changed  their  surname  to  Gron. 

4.  Georgette  Winthrop,  born  2  May  1914;  married  Lawrence  Logan  Bevans,  17  January  1935; 
and  secondly  on  29  October  1939,  Floyd  W.  Jefferson,  Jr. 


RICHARD20  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John12,  John 18 

He  was  the  sixth  son  and  ninth  child  of  John  Delafield  and  Ann  (Hallett)  Delafield  and  was 
born  at  his  father’s  residence,  25  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  1  September  1798.  He  entered  4 
May  1814  and  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  the  class 
of  1818,  standing  at  the  head  of  his  class.  His  first  appointment  in  the  army  was  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Engineer  Corps  and  he  served  for  a  short  time  under  the  American  Boundary  Commission 
with  his  brother,  Major  Joseph  Delafield,  establishing  the  northern  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  In  1820  he  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  and  he  was 
commissioned  captain  on  24  May  1828.  From  1819  to  1838  he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  coast  defenses  in  Hampton  Roads,  the  fortifications  near  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  forti¬ 
fications  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay.  On  17  July  1838  he  received  his  commission 
as  major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in  the  same  year  was  assigned  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Academy  at  West  Point,  which  position  he  retained  until  1845.  Elected  1851  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  City  of  New  York  of  which  his  brother,  Joseph,  was  the 
president.  Subsequently,  from  1856  to  1861, 1  he  was,  for  the  second  time,  superintendent  at  West 

1  In  the  diary  of  Julia,  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  Delafield,  for  the  year  1860,  she  wrote: 

“October  11.  Today  the  whole  city  turned  out  in  a  body  to  receive  Baron  Renfrew,  Prince  of  Wales.  About  seventy  people 
filled  our  windows  and  balcony  (cor.  17th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue)  as  the  procession  was  to  pass  it  and  turn  this  corner  to  go 
up  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  They  waited  here  from  2  o’clock  till  after  6,  and  when  the  procession  did  pass,  it  was  too  dark 
for  us  to  see  anything  but  the  Prince’s  white  plume.  On  Friday  Kate  and  Frank  went  to  the  Prince’s  Ball  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Decorations  fair  —  nothing  more.  The  floor  broke  down  with  a  crash  in  one  spot  —  sank  three  or  four  feet.  Kate  had 
just  been  standing  there.  Kate  wore  a  black  illusion  lace  looped  up  with  gold  stars  —  bouquet  de  corsage  of  roses  and  gilt 
leaves. 

“Sunday.  Dr.  Delafield  and  myself  sat  in  the  front  pew  Trinity  Church.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  sat  next  to  me  and  im¬ 
peded  my  view  of  the  Prince.  Dr.  Vinton  preached  a  sermon  he  had  preached  four  times  before  —  and  at  the  close  of  his  ser- 
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Point.  From  1846  to  1855  he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  defenses  of  New  York  Harbor 
and  also  of  the  improvements  of  the  Hudson  River.  In  the  Crimean  War  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Commission  to  the  Crimea  and  theater  of  the  war  in  Europe.  He  went  with  Captain,  after¬ 
wards  Major  General,  George  B.  McClellan  and  Major  Alfred  Mordecai  of  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  other  members  of  the  commission.  His  able  and  elaborate  report  was  printed  by  Congress 
in  1860.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  the  government  forbade  its  sale  and  endeavored  to  have 
all  copies  of  this  report  destroyed  lest  its  exact  information  and  drawings  be  used  by  the  Confederate 
Army  to  aid  them  in  constructing  fortifications  and  conducting  defenses.  Later  it  was  found  that  this 
anticipation  was  correct  and  that  a  number  of  the  Confederate  fortifications  were  built  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  information  contained  in  General  Delafield’s  report.  Copies  of  this  report,  though  not 
common,  may  still  be  found. 

Captain  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  by  order  of  John  B.  Floyd,  then  Secretary  of  War,  was  sent  to 
relieve  Major  Delafield  as  Superintendent  at  the  Military  Academy  23  January  1861,  but  was 
himself  displaced  five  days  later  by  direction  of  the  succeeding  Secretary  of  War,  Joseph  Holt,  the 
command  again  devolving  upon  Major  Delafield.  Half  an  hour  before  assembling  at  headquarters 
of  the  officers  of  the  Academic  and  Military  Staff  at  a  reception  given  by  Colonel  Delafield  to  meet  the 
new  Superintendent,  a  telegram  was  handed  the  former  from  the  new  Secretary  of  War  reading  as 
follows:  “Turn  over  the  command  to  no  one.”  Colonel  Delafield  realizing  at  once  the  necessity  pro¬ 
voking  this  order  and  wishing  with  his  usual  kindliness  to  spare  the  feelings  of  Captain  Beauregard, 
an  officer  of  his  own  Corps,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  respect,  on  conferring  with  his  adjutant, 
Lieutenant  James  B.  Fry  (afterwards  provost  marshal  general)  decided  to  go  on  with  the  reception, 
withholding  the  news  of  the  telegram,  till  the  guests  had  departed,  then  calling  Captain  Beauregard 
aside  into  his  private  office,  he  made  known  its  contents  to  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Captain 
Beauregard  left  the  Point  the  next  morning,  presumably  for  Washington  to  hear  what  further  or¬ 
ders  awaited  him. 

About  the  time  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1861, 
Colonel  Delafield  was  ordered  to  send  to  the  front  the  Light  Artillery  Battery,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Charles  Griffin.  The  other  officers  were  Lieutenant  Alexander  Webb  and  Lieutenant 
Piper.  Owing  to  the  ice  in  the  Hudson  being  in  an  unsafe  condition,  ox-teams  were  sent  across  the 
mountain  south  of  Newburg,  to  break  a  way  through  the  snow  to  Turner’s  Station  on  the  Erie 
Railroad.  They  were  the  first  troops  sent  out  to  the  Rebellion.  Colonel  Delafield’s  next  duty  on 
being  relieved  at  West  Point,  was  at  Albany,  where  he  was  ordered  to  assist  Governor  Morgan  in 
fitting  out  and  equipping  the  Volunteer  Troops  for  the  war  and  supplying  ordnance  stores  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Lake  defences.  He  was,  during  the  same  time,  superintendent  engineer  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  then  in  process  of  construction  in  the  Harbor  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  boards  and  commissions,  called  into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  made 
lieutenant  colonel  6  August  1861  and  colonel  1  June  1863,  and  in  the  following  year,  22  April  1864, 
was  advanced  in  rank  to  be  brigadier  general  and  chief  of  engineers.  His  brevet  as  major  general  was 


mon  finished  with  a  prayer  or  invocation  for  the  Queen  and  Royal  family,  which  has  made  some  difficulty,  tho  it  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Bishop,  and  Dr.  Berian  objected.  Dr.  Berian  has  been  rector  for  many  years  and  sent  us  our  tickets. 

“Monday,  October  15.  I  took  Emma  (now  16)  and  with  Mrs.  Parish  and  brother  Rufus  and  a  party  we  went  up  to  Col. 
Richard  Delafield’s  at  West  Point.  Richard  is  Superintendent  there.  The  crowd  there  was  immense  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Prince  and  his  suite  were  received  at  the  Colonel’s  and  the  officers  and  some  of  the  company  presented  to  him.  Then 
they  reviewed  the  troops  and  visited  the  barracks,  schools,  etc.,  then  returned  to  the  house  to  the  collation  which  the  Prince 
declined  as  he  had  just  lunched  on  board  the  Harriet  Lane.  He  took  a  glass  of  champagne  and  Edward  Delafield  has  the  glass. 
(He  had  begged  Rufus  to  secure  it  for  him  as  a  joke,  for  Lizzie  Schuchardt  to  whom  he  is  engaged  I  believe).  I  heard  a  lady 
ask  old  General  Scott  to  present  her  to  the  Prince.  ‘I  cannot  do  the  honors  of  this  house'  said  the  old  veteran,  who  was  an¬ 
noyed.  Dr.  Delafield,  Frank,  Rufus,  young  Ruf.,  etc.  etc.,  came  back  to  New  York.  We  staid  and  the  next  morning,  before 
I  was  dressed,  Richard  came  shouting  to  my  door  with  a  note  telling  me  it  was  all  to  be  done  over  again.  Baron  Renfrew  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  institution,  etc.,  etc.,  and  his  inspection  had  been  so  hasty  (for  they  had  galloped  him  up  to  the  top 
of  Fort  Putnam  the  day  before  at  sunset)  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  buildings  again  and  to  see  the  scholars  at  their 
recitations,  in  private.  So  Mrs.  Parish’s  yellow  barouche  was  again  ordered  to  be  ready.  The  Col.  had  asked  her  to  take  it  up 
to  the  point  for  the  use  of  the  P.  We  all  sat  down  to  a  gay  breakfast.  The  Col.  ordered  a  sentry  at  each  outlet  to  prevent  any¬ 
one  from  entering  the  post  proper,  and  about  10  the  Prince  and  his  suite  arrived.  The  Prince  left  his  carriage  and  with  Col. 
Delafield  got  in  the  barouche  and  set  off  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  after  this,  while  driving  across  the  plain  we  saw  from  the 
window  where  we  were  sitting,  the  whole  retinue  stop  —  the  P.  descend  from  his  carriage  and  advancing  on  the  green  to  meet 
a  revered  looking  old  gentleman  with  white  hair  —  with  whom  he  shook  hands  —  talked  for  a  moment  and  then  remounted 
his  barouche  again.  It  was  Bishop  M’llvain  who  he  had  visited  in  Ohio,  and  also  had  seen  at  his  mother’s  court.  Meanwhile 
my  Emma,  with  Susan  Munson,  Uncle  Henry  Delafield  (as  I  call  him)  and  some  others  had  walked  up  to  Fort  Putnam  and 
when  they  would  have  returned,  the  sentry  forbade  their  entrance.  ‘But  we  are  staying  with  Col.  D,  and  I  am  his  brother,’ 
said  Henry.  ‘Col.  D.’s  orders  are  positive,’  said  the  sentry,  and  a  parley  ensued;  but  after  showing  the  sentinel  his  card  and  a 
mild  expostulation,  they  were  allowed  to  return,  and  a  few  hours  after  we  came  home.” 
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given  to  him  13  March  1865,  “for  faithful,  meritorious  and  distinguished  services  in  the  Engineer 
Department  during  the  rebellion.”  And  he  retired  from  the  army  on  8  August  of  the  following  year. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War,  he  rendered  very  efficient  service  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  being  upon  the  staff  of  Governor  Morgan  in  1861-63.  From  1864  to  1866  he  served  at  Wash¬ 
ington  as  commander  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineers  of  the  War 
Department,  as  inspector  of  the  Military  Academy,  member  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  and  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  Boston  Harbor.  He  was  also  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  from  14  February  1865  until  his  death.  Delafield  Place  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  named 
after  him. 

When  General  Delafield  died  at  his  house,  1715  I  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  5  Novem¬ 
ber  1873,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  issued  General  Orders  No.  107  of  6  November,  in  which 
the  general’s  services  were  briefly  reviewed  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns 
ordered  at  West  Point  and  at  Willets  Point,  and  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  were  directed 
to  wear  mourning  for  thirty  days.  Many  years  later  a  beautiful  marble  rail  was  erected  between  the 
choir  and  nave  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City,  and  dedicated  to  his 
memory.  General  Delafield  was  a  man  of  medium  height  with  very  dark  brown  hair  and  brilliant 
brown  eyes. 

Married,  first,  24  July  1824  Helen  Summers,  daughter  of  Andrew  Summers  of  Philadelphia. 
She  died  23  November  1824  at  Fort  Jackson  on  the  Mississippi  River.  No  issue. 

Married,  second,  2  June  1833  Harriet  Baldwin  Covington,  daughter  of  General  Elijah  Mormon 
Covington  and  Harriet  W.  daughter  of  Isaac  Baldwin,  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  She  was  a 
little  more  than  five  feet  five  inches  in  height  and  had  a  fair  complexion  with  light  blue  eyes  and 
thick  long  brown  hair  which  retained  its  beauty  and  color  until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  14  December  1894.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Henry  Baldwin,  born  2  June  1834,  died  3  April  1847. 

2.  Susan  Parish,  born  at  Philadelphia  8  April  1836,  died  1  June  1896;  unmarried. 

3.  Juliet  Covington,  born  at  Philadelphia  29  September  1837,  died  28  March  1925; 
unmarried. 

4.  Cornelia,  born  at  West  Point,  New  York,  30  June  1839,  died  14  September  1839. 

5.  Emma,  born  at  West  Point  29  September  1840.  Died  at  Greenport,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
1  December  1938;  unmarried. 

6.  Laura,  born  5  July  1843  at  West  Point,  died  20  November  1886,  unmarried. 

7.  Albert,  born  7  March  1846,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

8.  Harriet  Cecil,  born  at  Fort  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  New  \rork,  9  August  1849.  Died 
7  June  1882  at  her  mother’s  residence  6  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City.  Married  18  November 
1880  Edgar  J.  Shipman.  Had  issue  an  only  son,  Richard  Delafield  Shipman. 

General  Richard  Delafield,  his  second  wife,  and  all  his  children,  but  his  son,  Albert,  were  buried 
in  the  Delafield  family  vault  at  Green-Wood. 


ALBERT21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Richard.20,  John 18 

He  was  born  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  7  March  1846.  He  was  educated  at 
Churchills  Military  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1868.  Then  became  a  draftsman  in  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  and  while 
there  studied  law  at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1870  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  on  7  June  of  the  same  year.  He  had  as  a  young  man 
desired  to  enter  the  army  but  in  deference  to  his  father’s  wishes  did  not  do  so.  He,  however,  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  of  New  York  Militia,  in  March,  1871,  and  was  retired  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  second  lieutenant  in  April,  1911.  During  a  great  part  of  this  long  service  he  was  the 
quartermaster  sergeant  of  Company  I  of  that  regiment. 

He  married  on  14  June  1882  Julia  Delafield  Floyd  1  daughter  and  coheiress  of  David  Gelston  and 
Lydia  (Smith)  Floyd  of  Greenport,  Long  Island.  David  Gelston  Floyd  was  younger  son  of  Nicoll 
Floyd  and  grandson  of  General  William  Floyd  of  Mastic,  Long  Island.  His  wife,  Lydia  Smith,  was 
daughter  of  William  Smith  of  St.  George’s  Manor,  Long  Island.  Albert  Delafield  died  at  his  town 
house,  135  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City,  19  June  1920  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Green¬ 
port,  Long  Island,  New  York.  His  wife,  Julia,  died  at  their  country  home,  Brecknock  Hall,  Green- 


1  For  a  brief  statement  of  the  family  of  Julia  Delafield  Floyd,  see  Historic  Homes  and  Family  History,  by  William  S. 
Pelletreau,  Vol.  I,  p.  292. 
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port,  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  23  October  1929  and  was  buried  with  her  husband  there.  There  was 
published  an  obituary  of  him  and  the  following  poem  in  a  periodical  of  one  of  the  societies  he  belonged 
to: 

Albert  Delafield,  ’68 

Comes  the  slowly  setting  sun  — 

The  battle  o’er,  the  struggle  done; 

Comes  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

When  bugles  blow  their  futile  might; 

Comes  our  martial  brother’s  death. 

The  tranquil  dust  of  burning  breath. 

Yet  still  when  morning  crowns  the  hills 
With  ruby  coronets  of  flame, 

Our  lips  will  proudly  tell  the  tale 
Of  his  revered  and  kindly  name. 

The  splendid  tale  of  faithful  years, 

Beneath  our  star’s  far  lengthening  rays, 

Of  fiery-piercing,  soldier  eyes, 

Of  comrade  heart  with  love  ablaze. 

D.  A.  R.,  T9. 

He  was  of  more  than  the  usual  height  with  black  hair  and  heavy  eyebrows  and  mustache.  They 
had  issue  one  child : 

Grace  Floyd  born  at  her  grandfather’s  house  at  Greenport,  Long  Island,  22  June  1883,  an 
account  of  whom  follows. 


GRACE22  FLOYD  DELAFIELD,  daughter  of  Albert21,  Richard™,  John 19 

She  was  born  at  Brecknock  Hall,  her  grandfather’s  house  at  Greenport,  Long  Island,  on  22  June 
1883.  Her  parents  lived  during  the  autumn,  winter  and  early  spring  months  in  New  York  City. 
There  she  attended  the  well  known  Brearley  School  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1910  she  entered  the 
training  school  at  St.  Mary’s  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  graduating  as  a  registered  nurse  in  1913. 
Following  this  she  did  institutional  and  private  nursing  until  the  deaths  of  her  parents  and  the  failing 
health  of  her  aged  aunts  required  that  she  give  them,  and  the  management  of  her  property  and  large 
farm,  her  entire  attention.  She  provided  near  her  home,  furnished  and  kept  supplied  with  nurses 
and  attendants  a  pleasant  cottage  for  her  Aunt  Emma  during  the  years  of  her  long  final  illness. 

She  is  a  director  of  the  Delafield  Family  Association,  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
and  of  the  Colonial  Lords  of  Manors  in  America  by  right  of  her  forefathers,  the  Smiths,  lords  of  the 
Manor  of  St.  George.  Her  husband  was  also  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Lords  of  Manors,  through  his 
ancestors  the  lords  of  the  Manor  of  Philipseborough.  He  was  directly  descended  from  Colonel  Bever¬ 
ley  Robinson  and  Susanna  Philipse,  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  second  lord  of  the  manor. 

On  15  November  1916  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  she  married  Francis  de  Lancey  Robin¬ 
son,  and  they  made  their  home  summer  and  winter,  at  Brecknock  Hall,  where  he  died  12  November 
1938,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Greenport. 


RUFUS20  KING  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John™,  John 18 

He  was  the  seventh  son  and  eleventh  child  of  John  Delafield  and  Ann  (Hallett)  Delafield  and  was 
born  at  his  father’s  residence,  16  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  18November  1802.  The  sponsors  at  his 
christening  were  Rufus  King  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  City,  be¬ 
coming  an  officer  in  the  Phenix  Bank  from  10  November  1833  to  10  June  1835,  when  he  was  appointed 
actuary  and  secretary  of  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  a  position  he  held  until  June, 
1852.  He  then  purchased  a  large  interest  in  hydraulic  cement  works  at  High  Falls,  Rosendale, 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  and  in  1871  formed  a  stock  corporation  which  took  over  the  business. 
Mr.  Delafield  succeeded  his  oldest  brother,  John,  as  a  trustee  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  New 
York.  Like  his  brothers,  he  enjoyed  life  in  the  country,  and  in  middle  life  removed  from  New  York 
City  to  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  where  he  brought  his  country  seat  to  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  He  was  senior  warden  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  still  president  of  the  Delafield  and  Baxter  Cement  Company.  He  was  a  man  of  schol¬ 
arly  tastes  and  interested  in  the  intellectual  activities  of  his  day.  His  funeral  took  place  from  Trinity 
Church.  He  died  6  February  1874  at  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  A^ork,  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
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John  T.  Hall,  and  was  placed  in  the  Delafield  family  vault  in  Green-Wood.  Mr.  Delafield  was  about 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  with  dark  brown  hair  and  dark  brown  eyes. 

He  married  8  November  1836  Eliza  Bard,  daughter  of  William  Bard  of  Hyde  Park,  New  York, 
by  his  wife,  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Cruger  of  Santa  Cruz,  West  Indies,  who  was 
later  a  merchant  in  New  York  City.1  She  was  born  at  Hyde  Park,  New  York,  27  November  1813  and 
died  at  her  residence,  125  East  57th  Street,  in  New  York,  6  May  1902,  and  was  placed  with  her 
husband  in  the  Delafield  vault  at  Green -Wood.  She  was  very  tall  and  beautiful.  In  the  Life  of 
Blanche  Mary  Channing  by  her  brother,  Francis  Allston  Channing,  first  Baron  of  Wellinborough, 
there  is  the  following  extract  from  a  letter: 

“When  in  Middletown  I  met  a  sweet  and  stately  lady  of  the  old  school,  an  aunt  of  the  Van 
Rennsellaer  Crugers  of  Crugers’  Island,  and  she  took  me  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Bard  Delafield  —  Mamma’s 
and  Aunt  Fanny’s  old  friend.  \7esterday  morning  I  had  a  perfectly  charming  interview.  In  a  house  full 
of  beautiful  things  I  found  Mrs.  Delafield.  She  has  kept  her  abundant  black  hair,  into  which  the 
silver  is  only  now  stealing,  and  her  very  lovely  eyes  have  a  tenderness  in  them  which  has  succeeded 
the  arch  brightness  of  her  ‘belle ’-hood.  Mamma  had  always  talked  so  much  of  ‘Eliza  Bard’  that  it 
seemed  strange  to  be  sitting  by  this  gentle  old  lady  in  her  widow’s  cap.  Friend  of  Mrs.  Sewell  of 
charity  fame,  she  is  interested  in  religious  and  preventive  work.  A  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  but 
lives  on  too  high  a  plane  of  thought  for  murmurs  and  worries.  ‘No,  age  does  not  trouble  me  at  all!’ 
She  looked  up  at  me  from  her  chair  with  a  beautiful  glance  as  she  said  it.”2 * * * * 

Issue  of  Rufus  King  Delafield  and  Eliza  (Bard)  Delafield: 

1.  Edward,  born  13  October  1837,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  William  Bard,  born  11  October  1838,  died  unmarried  1  June  1862  and  was  placed  in  the 
Delafield  vault  in  Green-Wood. 

3.  Rufus,  born  3  July  1840,  entered  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Appointed  in  1861 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  16th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  and  was  at  Bull  Run.  Detailed  to  the 
General  Hospital  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  he  died  28  December  1861  of  typhoid  fever,  un¬ 
married,  and  was  placed  in  the  Delafield  family  vault.  Dr.  Delafield  was  of  a  singularly  attractive 
personality,  handsome,  of  marked  ability  and  with  charming  manners,  he  was  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

4.  Henry  Parish,  born  at  2  College  Place,  New  York  City,  18  July  1842,  of  whom  here¬ 
after. 

5.  Bertram  de  Nully,  born  6  November  1844,  died  of  an  accidental  gunshot  wound  while  hunting 
24  July  1865  and  was  placed  in  the  Delafield  family  vault  at  Green-Wood. 

6.  Catherine  Cruger,  born  16  January  1847,  married  28  December  1871  John  T.  Hall,  oldest 
son  of  Valentine  G.  Hall,  and  had  issue.  He  died  6  November  1895.  She  died  New  York  City,  on 
3  November  1926. 

7.  Richard,  of  whom  hereafter. 


EDWARD21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Rufus™,  John 19 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Rufus  King  and  Eliza  (Bard)  Delafield  and  was  born  at  the  residence 
of  his  grandfather,  William  Bard,  2  College  Place,  New  York  City,  13  October  1837.  Died  at  his 
country  seat,  which  he  called  Sunswick  Farm,  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  28  November  1884.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  of  the  firm  of  Delafield  and  Fitch,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  also  a  member  of  Company  K,  of  the  Seventh  Regiment, 
and  as  such  was  enrolled  27  April  1861  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  mustered  out  with  his  company 
3  June  1861.  One  of  his  pleasures  had  been  the  breeding  of  Jersey  cattle  at  his  place  in  Lenox. 

He  married  at  29  Washington  Place,  New  York,  her  father’s  residence,  on  3  October  1861  Eliza¬ 
beth  Remsen  Schuchardt,  daughter  of  Frederick  Schuchardt  and  his  wife  Catherine  A.,  daughter  of 
Henry  Remsen,  late  the  president  of  the  Manhattan  Bank.  The  Rev.  J.  Cotton  Smith  performed  the 
ceremony,  which  had  been  advanced  to  permit  him  to  march  with  his  regiment  in  1861  to  the  de- 


1  For  a  brief  statement  of  the  family  of  Eliza  Bard  and  her  ancestors,  see  Pierre  Fauconnier  and  His  Descendants,  by 
Abraham  Ernest  Helffenstein,  Philadelphia,  1911,  Press  of  S.  H.  Burbank  &  Co. 

2  The  quotation  is  from  page  263  of  In  Memoriam,  Blanche  Mary  Susan  Ethelind  Channing,  February  26,  1860-August 

9,  1902,  by  Francis  Allston  Channing  (London  Privately  Printed  1905).  Their  parents  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Henry 

Channing  and  Julia,  his  wife,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Allen  of  Fishkill  and  Hyde  Park,  New  York.  William  Allen 

married  his  first  cousin,  Maria  Verplanck,  whose  mother,  and  his,  were  daughters  of  David  Johnston  of  Lithgo,  New  York. 

The  friendship  had  no  doubt  come  because  William  Allen  and  John  Bard  had  neighboring  country  places  at  Hyde  Park, 

New  York. 
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fense  of  the  Capitol.  She  died  at  her  home  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  25  January  1927  and  was  buried  from 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  City.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Rufus,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Frederick  Schuchardt,  of  whom  hereafter. 


RUFUS42  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Edward™,  Rufus 20 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Remsen  (Schuchardt)  Delafield  and  was  born 
at  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Rufus  King  Delafield  5  June  1863.  After  his  father’s  death  in  1884 
he  removed  with  his  mother  and  younger  brother  to  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  Here  he  interested  him¬ 
self  in  the  breeding  of  fancy  chickens  as  a  business  and  for  shows.  He  married  27  April  1886  Elizabeth 
Breeze  Morse,  daughter  of  Sidney  E.  and  Anna  M.  (Church)  Morse.  They  had  no  children.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  26  September  1922.  She  died  in  New  York  City  18  April 
1939. 


FREDERICK22  SCHUCHARDT  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Edward »  Rufus 20 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Remsen  (Schuchardt)  Delafield  and  was  born 
at  the  residence  on  Staten  Island  of  his  grandfather,  Rufus  King  Delafield,  on  8  April  1865,  and 
died  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  on  2  May  1935.  He  made  his  principal  home  for  many  years  at  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  carried  on  a  real  estate  business.  He  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant, 
Massachusetts  State  Guard  in  September  1917,  and  assigned  battalion  adjutant,  First  Battalion, 
20th  Regiment,  Infantry.  He  was  appointed  in  May,  1917,  U.  S.  Government  Agent  of  the  Second 
Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  Draft  Exemption  Board.  He  became  a  member  of  Holland  Lodge  No. 
8,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  1898.  He  married  16  October  1894  at  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
Annie  Oakley  Brooks,  daughter  of  Frederick  W.  Brooks.  She  died  26  December  1941.  They  had  issue: 
Anita  Delafield,  born  15  December  1897,  married  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  28  October  1918  John 
E.  Parsons  Morgan,  son  of  D.  Percy  and  Edith  (Parsons)  Morgan. 


HENRY21  PARISH  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Rufus™,  John 19 

He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Rufus  King  and  Eliza  (Bard)  Delafield,  and  was  born  at  the  house 
of  his  grandfather,  William  Bard,  2  College  Place,  New  York  City,  18  July  1842  and  died  at  his 
country  seat  Stone  Ridge,  Ulster  County,  1  July  1904.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  Delafield  and 
Baxter  Cement  Company  of  which  his  father  had  long  been  the  president.  He  was  an  unusually 
fine  looking  man  with  attractive  manners,  well  informed  and  able.  He  married,  first  at  Grace  Church, 
Brooklyn,  13  November  1883  Elizabeth  Blake,  daughter  of  Daniel  E.  and  Annie  (Blake)  Moran. 
They  had  twin  daughters.  She  died  in  her  twenty-seventh  year  on  10  August  1884.  He  subsequently 

on  25  January  1896  married  Marguerite  Marie  Johnson  adopted  daughter  of -  Dewey,  by 

whom  no  issue. 

1.  Elizabeth  Bard,  born  New  York  City  2  August  1884,  married  9  January  1915  Philip  G. 
Birckhead.  No  issue. 

2.  Nina  Moran,  born  New  York  City  2  August  1884.  She  married  at  New  York  City  9  January 
1912  Arthur  Brooks  Lapsley,  son  of  Samuel  Welsh  and  Margaret  (Jeffreys)  Lapsley  and  has  issue  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  married  Robert  P.  Post. 


RICHARD21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Rufus™,  John 19 

He  was  the  sixth  son  and  seventh  child  of  Rufus  King  Delafield  and  Elizabeth  (Bard)  Delafield 
and  was  born  at  the  country  residence  of  his  father  in  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  6  September 
1853.  Died  at  his  house  at  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York,  3  August  1930.  He  was  educated  in  the  famous 
Grammar  School  of  Dr.  Charles  Anthon  of  New  York.  In  1873  he  entered  mercantile  life  as  a  clerk 
and  was  advanced  to  manager.  Later  he  became  an  active  and  successful  merchant,  having  founded 
in  1880  the  firm  of  Delafield,  McGovern  and  Company  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  to 
engage  in  the  California  trade.  He  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm. 

In  1890  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  National  Park  Bank  and  from  1896  to  1900  he  served  as 
vice-president,  and  in  June  of  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  Edward  E.  Poor  as  president.  On  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1923  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Mount  Morris  Bank, 
the  Plaza  Bank,  the  Mutual  Bank  and  the  Yorkville  Bank,  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Colonial 
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Trust  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  the  American  Surety  Company  and  a  director 
in  various  other  corporations.  He  was  a  member  and  for  a  time  president  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange,  commissioner  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  World’s  Exposition  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  1893,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  which  had  charge  of  the  New  York 
Columbian  Quadro-Centennial.  He  was  largely  interested  in  various  charitable  institutions,  being 
president  of  the  Seaside  Home  of  Long  Island  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Varick 
Street  Hospital. 

He  was  a  member  and  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  and  trustee  of  Trinity  Corporation,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and  of  the  Church,  Tuxedo, 
Racquet,  Metropolitan,  Riding  and  other  clubs.  He  traveled  extensively  in  his  own  and  foreign 
countries,  was  devoted  to  music  and  art  and  served  as  president  of  the  Staten  Island  Philharmonic 
Society  and  secretary  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society.  One  of  his  amusements  was  maintaining 
a  stable  of  fine  horses  which  he  kept  at  his  farm  at  Goshen,  New  York.  He  owned  a  number  of  the 
winners  in  various  races.  His  residence  was  at  his  house,  40  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
his  summer  home  at  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 

He,  with  his  cousin,  John  Ross  Delafield,  founded  in  April  1912  the  Delafield  Family  Association, 
a  corporation  of  purely  family  interest.  It  is  a  mutual  benefit  association  formed  for  the  object  of  as¬ 
sisting,  whenever  occasion  may  require,  needy  members  of  the  family,  caring  for  neglected  burial 
places,  and  assisting  in  educational  facilities.  It  is  based  upon  and  embodies  the  belief  of  John  Dela¬ 
field,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  country,  that  a  good  education,  combined  with  reasonable 
energy,  is  a  sufficient  equipment  in  life  for  success.  The  five  directors  named  in  the  incorporation  pa¬ 
pers  were:  Richard  Delafield,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  association;  Maturin  Livingston 
Delafield  of  New  York  and  Fieldston,  the  vice-president;  Edward  Henry  Delafield  of  Noroton,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Wallace  Delafield  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Edward  Coleman  Delafield  of  New  York  and 
Riverdale-on-Hudson.  John  Ross  Delafield  was  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Delafield  was  more  than  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  height,  and  physically  powerful  and  well 
proportioned,  with  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises  and  sports,  and  as  a 
young  man  held  a  leading  place  as  an  amateur  heavyweight  boxer.  As  such  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  matched  in  a  private  bout  against  John  L.  Sullivan,  the  champion  heavyweight  boxer  of 
that  time.  His  keen  sense  of  good  natured  humor  and  fun  was  one  of  the  qualities  that  led  to  his 
great  popularity.  An  amusing  anecdote  of  his  youth  has  to  do  with  the  friendship  of  Edwin  T. 
Booth,  the  then  celebrated  actor,  with  Rufus  King  Delafield,  his  father.  Booth  had  the  idea  he 
might  discover  genius  among  the  young  people  of  Staten  Island  by  encouraging  private  theatri¬ 
cals.  Taking  a  fancy  to  Richard  Delafield,  he  selected  him  to  play  Hamlet,  and  after  many  rehearsals 
the  great  day  of  the  first  public  performance  came.  The  hall  was  well  filled,  and  in  the  front  row 
sat  two  old  men  of  the  neighborhood  clothed  in  their  best,  with  their  beaver  hats  set  on  the  floor, 
beside  their  chairs,  but  chewing  tobacco  as  was  their  wont.  Becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  play  one  of  them  quite  unconsciously  used  the  hat  of  the  other  for  a  cuspidor.  Richard, 
having  seen  what  happened,  and  the  wrath  of  the  owner  of  the  hat,  lost  his  lines,  and  burst  into 
uncontrollable  laughter.  After  that  Booth  took  no  further  interest  in  him  as  material  for  the  stage. 

Married,  first,  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  6  April  1880  Clara  (Foster)  Carey, 
born  9  October  1845,  daughter  of  Frederick  Giraud  Foster,  and  widow  of  George  Herbert  Carey, 
son  of  Samuel  Carey  and  Mary  de  Peyster,  his  wife.  No  issue.  She  died  at  Tuxedo  Park  and  was 
buried  in  Woodlawn  cemetery,  New  York,  6  September  1909.  He  married,  second,  on  1  February 
1913  Edith  Pauline  Fesser,  born  11  February  1872,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Antonia  E.  (Lentilhon) 
Fesser.  No  issue.  She  died  at  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York,  12  August  1925.  Richard  Delafield  and  his 
second  wife  were  buried  in  a  plot  in  the  churchyard  at  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 
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DELAFIELDS  OF  LONDON,  JUNIOR  BRANCHES  OF  DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN18  DELAFIELD 

OF  DINTON 

JOSEPH19  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John1*,  John 11 ,  John1*,  John1*,  Hugh 14 

Born  on  14  May  1749,  probably  at  his  father’s  house  in  Whitecross  Street,  he  was  left  one 
of  a  large  family  of  orphans  by  the  deaths  of  his  mother  in  1761  and  father  in  1763.  He  was  then 
but  fourteen  years  old.  Nothing  is  known  about  his  early  life  and  education,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  brought  up  by  their  uncle,  John  Dell  of  Aylesbury.  He  certainly 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  esteem  in  letters  subsequently  written  to  John  Delafield  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  same  letters  mentions  loans  he  has  repaid  to  him.  That  he  was  from  boyhood  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  English  Church  seems  certain,  both  because  his  own  children  were  baptized  in  that  church, 
and  also  because  his  father,  as  before  noted,  had  rejoined  that  church  before  1757. 

He  appears  as  grantee  of  the  lands  at  Saunderton,  which  his  grandfather,  John,  had  owned.  The 
indentures  of  lease  and  release  are  dated  24  and  25  March  1774  between  Chamberlain  Goodwin  of 
Moorfields,  Middlesex,  Dyer  (surviving  devisee  in  trust  and  also  surviving  executor  under  the  will 
of  his  father),  and  his  brother,  John  Delafield  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  A  copy 
of  this  conveyance  is  here  reproduced. 

It  would  seem  that  their  father’s  property  in  Whitecross  Street,  St.  Giles,  had  been  disposed 
of  before  this  date,  for  neither  son  was  then  living  there,  and  the  marriage  license  of  their  sister, 
Martha,  to  marry  William  Arnold,  dated  3  April  1779,  described  her  as  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 

In  1783  his  brother,  John,  having  failed  in  business,  removed  to  New’  York.  The  many  letters 
written  to  John  by  his  brother  and  sisters  and  by  William  Arnold,  his  brother-in-law,  are  preserved 
and  in  the  writer’s  possession.  From  these  it  appears  that  in  U83,  Joseph  wTas  assisting  Samuel 
Whitbread  as  manager  in  his  brewery  in  Chiswell  Street,  London,  and  also  that  he  lived  there.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  wrho  made  his  business  the  one  interest  of  his  life,  though  he  was  strongly 
attached  to  his  family.  This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  from  his  letter  of  6  April  1791,  in  which  he 
WTote: 

“.  .  .  In  the  first  place  bring  to  your  recollection  the  difference  of  our  Situations,  tho’  both  have  or  may 
become  good,  ’tis  by  fortuitous  circumstances  that  differ  much.  —  Your  pursuit  has  been  such  as  to  give  you 
possession  at  once  of  what  you  realized  and  as  it  grew,  was  all  at  liberty  convertible  on  all  occasions  as  you 
pleased.  —  Mine  arises  out  of  a  Basis  of  Obligation  requiring  all  its  improvements  in  discharge  of  it.  —  Do  I 
place  it  to  your  View?  —  With  an  interest  here  at  the  commencement  of  £46,000  to  my  Share,  half  of  which  was 
left  on  Loan  by  our  Predecessors,  to  be  discharged  by  annual  Instalments,  I  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  the  other 
half  of  £23,000  —  £19,000  principally  of  my  own  I  may  say  dear  Friend  Shum  —  Tho’  it  was  the  first  fortunate 
Engagement  in  my  life  yet  it  was  commenced  under  a  heavy  burden,  &  such  as  you  may  be  sure  all  my  thoughts 
go  to  the  reduction  of  and  tho’  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  yet  will  it  most  likely  be  the  burthen  of  my  Song  all  my 
life  thro’,  but  which  however  if  it  please  God  to  spare  my  Life  may  it  be  the  means  of  my  attaining  an  handsome 
Fortune  in  the  end.  —  Thus  situated  therefore  with  a  mind  &  thoughts  thus  Laboring,  you  will  not  wonder  that 
they  recoil  &  shrink  back  from  the  idea  of  all  other  Speculations.  —  I  cannot  yet  say  that  I  have,  by  a  great  deal, 
a  Capital  yielding  an  Interest  equal  to  my  Expenses  tho’  I  confine  them  as  much  as  I  think  need  do.  —  I  there¬ 
fore  must  not  —  cannot  —  enter  into  new  Speculations,  —  With  their  Accomodation  my  Friends  placed  their 
Confidence  in  me  and  our  faith  and  Troth  was  mutual  —  I  do  not  know  that  by  it  I  should  not  at  all  deA  iate 
from  this  affectionate  Contract  as  I  may  call  it,  but  I  think  in  Honor  I  should  neither  enter  into  Speculations  or 
apply  my  mind  &  thoughts  to  other  pursuits.  —  I  must  therefore  finally  my  Dear  Brother  refrain  from  being 
concerned  even  with  you  in  that  which  under  your  guidance  &  success  I  should  by  no  means  be  averse  to,  and 
leave  to  your  consideration  my  Situation  that  for  a  few  years  to  come  is  more  in  need  of  help  than  able  to  en¬ 
counter  new  Concerns.” 

This  is  also  shown  in  his  last  letter  to  his  brother  here  reproduced.  That  he  was  proud  of  his  family 
appears  from  his  letter  of  7  February  1787,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  account  of  how  he  cleared 
the  water  works  and  messuages  at  Aylesbury  of  debt,  and  contains  the  words: 

“I  must  confess  I  feel  some  satisfaction  in  being  possess’d  of  that  which  belong  d  to  the  Family  and  also  in 
removing  from  you  so  large  an  amount,  which  conceive  also  will  be  some  relief  to  your  mind.” 

It  was  doubtless  this  interest  in  his  forefathers  that  had  led  him  to  buy  the  Saunderton  property 
and  which  also  caused  him  to  use  the  family  arms  on  the  seals  of  the  letters  he  sent  to  his  brother. 
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FRANCES  COMBE  WIFE  OF  JOSEPH  DELAFIELD. 


PEDIGREES  FOR  CHAPTER  XII 


(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  X) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 


Joseph19  Delafield  =  Frances  Combe 
1749-1820 


Joseph20  =  Charlotte  Combe 
1791-1842 


Edward20  Harvey 
1792-1827 


Rev.  John20  =  Lady  Cecil  Jane  Pery 
1794-1866 


Joseph2l=Maria  Eloisa  Bevere 
1819-1869 


Edward21  Thomas 
1824-1889 


William22  Joseph 
1855-1927 


Arthur22  John  Lewis  =  Margaret  Maresca  Donorso 
1856-1925 

A 


Thomas18  Delafield  =  Mary  Sterrop 
1720-1751 


Thomas19  =  Elizabeth  Tutliill 
1747-1812 


William20  George20 

1776-1820  1778- 


John19 


Joseph17  Delafield  =  Hannah  Vincent 
1714-1759 


Joseph20  =  Elizabeth  Abbott 
1756-1761 


A 


William20 

1797-1870 
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The  first  of  these  seals  on  which  the  device  can  now  be  deciphered  is  on  a  letter  dated  2  March  1785 
and  shows  the  dove  with  wings  outspread  holding  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak  and  beneath  the  initials 
J.  D.  in  script.  On  the  letter  of  2  June  1787  and  on  a  number  of  the  subsequent  letters  the  seal  shows 
not  only  the  crest  as  above,  but  also  beneath  it  on  a  shield  a  cross  flory.  A  few  years  later,  in  1813, 
his  son,  John,  was  matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  as  son  of  Joseph  Delafield  of  St.  Martin  s, 
London,  Armiger.  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  he  is  called  “Esquire.”  His  devotion  to  his 
business  is  well  illustrated  by  his  letter  of  March,  1786,  in  which  he  describes  the  installing  of  a 
steam  engine  in  Mr.  Whitbread’s  brewery  in  the  following  words: 

“Last  Summer  we  set  up  a  Steam  Engine  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  our  Malt  and  we  also  raise  our  Liquor 
with  it.  —  It  is  built  in  the  place  where  the  Mill  Horses  used  to  stand  with  the  Malt  Loft  over.  the  Improve¬ 
ments  that  have  at  various  times  been  made  on  the  Steam  Engine,  but  particularly  the  last  by  a  Mr.  Watt  who 
has  connected  himself  with  Bolton  of  Birmingham  are  very  great  indeed,  and  will  bring  the  Machine  into  general 
use  where  the  strength  &  labour  of  Horses  is  largely  &  particularly  wanted  —  you  may  remember  our  Wheel 
required  6  Horses  but  we  ordered  our  Engine  the  power  of  10  —  and  the  work  it  does  we  think  is  equal  to  14 
Horses  —  for  we  grind  with  all  our  4  Mills  about  40  qrs  an  hour  beside  raising  the  Liquor  We  began  this  Seasons 
work  with  it  &  have  now  ground  about  28000  qrs  with  it  without  accident  or  interruption  —  Its  great  uses  and 
advantages  give  us  all  great  satisfaction  &  are  daily  pointing  out  afresh  to  us  —  We  put  aside  now  full  24  Horses 
by  it  which  to  keep  up  and  feed  did  not  cost  less  p  Ann  than  £40  a  Head  —  the  expense  of  Erection  was  about 
£1000  —  It  consumes  only  a  Bushel  of  Coals  an  hour  —  and  we  pay  an  Annual  Gratuity  to  Bolton  &  Watt  dur¬ 
ing  their  Patent  of  60  Guineas.  —  To  give  you  a  particular  description  of  this  Engine  would  reach  rather  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  Letter  and  you  may  perhaps  have  already  seen  them  work  and  know  that  from  a  close  Boiler 
of  Water  the  Steam  passes  thro’  a  Neck  from  the  top  of  it,  to  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  Cylinder  in  which  works 
a  Piston,  which  Piston  (an  air  pump  previously  making  a  stroke  and  obtaining  a  Vacuum  in  the  Cylinder)  is 
forced  to  the  bottom  (6  Feet)  by  the  Steam  —  more  steam  is  then  introduced  under  the  Piston  which  forces  it  up 
again,  which  Steam  then  passes  down  a  pipe  standing  in  a  Cistern  of  cold  Water,  is  met  by  a  small  portion  of  it 
admitted  thro’  a  Valve  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  Pipe,  which  condensing  the  steam  is  pumped  away  in  Warm  Water 
the  Piston  being  fasten’d  to  a  Beam  working  on  its  centre  of  course  moved  t’other  end  up  and  down  &  turns 
the  Mills  —  but  ’tis  too  complex  to  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  it  in  this  Loose  manner.”* 1 

In  his  letter  of  Saturday  2  June  1787  he  told  not  only  the  interesting  event  of  the  Royal  visit 
to  the  brewery,2  but  also  announces  the  new  venture  upon  which  he  was  about  to  embark  and  which 
raised  him  to  the  position  of  a  man  of  wealth : 

“Our  Newspapers  will  tell  you  pretty  much  at  large  the  Honors  that  have  arrived  to  this  House  —  The  Facts 
are  these  —  Our  Sovereign  has  for  more  than  twelvemonths  past  talk’d  about  coming  hither,  being  excited  by 
some  of  his  Court  who  had  been  here  —  however  about  4  months  ago  Mr.  &  Miss  Whitbread  being  both  at 

Court,  the  King  to  Mr.  W - &  the  Queen  to  Miss  W - ,  both  expressed  their  inclination  in  such  terms 

that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  saying  they  should  be  proud  of  receiving  their  Commands.  About  10 
days  before,  we  had  information  that  they  wod  come  last  Saturday  (26  May)  &  the  preparations  and  Honors  of 
the  day  were  commited  by  the  Father  entirely  to  Miss  Whitbread  both  in  the  Brewhouse  and  Dwelling  which 
she  conducted  with  great  Sprit  and  management  In  the  Brew-ho-  we  ceased  work  and  began  cleaning  on  Friday 
Morning  &  spread  matting  all  thro’  the  House  where  they  were  to  walk  —  the  Walls  adjoining  being  lined  with 
(paper  torn)  Horses  all  in  the  Stables  and  Men  in  the  Yard  —  The  Engine  (the  best  piece  of  Mechanism  I  think 
I  ever  saw)  and  House  made  clean  and  Handsome  —  The  great  Vaults  being  shut  from  Day  light  were  lighted 
with  row  of  Patent  Lamps  along  the  crown  of  the  Arch  and  another  on  each  side  at  the  springing  and  at  each 
end  a  number  of  small  Lamps  to  the  Circle  of  the  Arch  —  and  the  Butts  being  placed  2  &  3  high  -  ■  the  inner 
Vault  —  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  lights  —  formed  a  very  striking  and  great  appearance.  One  of  the  great 
Cisterns  that  holds  near  4000  Barrels  being  empty  was  also  lighted  by  a  number  of  small  Lamps  along  the 
springing  and  round  the  Circle  of  the  Arch,  and  exhibited  a  very  extraordinary  and  pleasing  effect  —  Thus 
prepared  in  the  Brewhouse,  and  in  the  Dwelling  house  \Iiss  Whitbread  having  set  out  a  very  elegant  Breakfast 
Table  with  Fruits  Wines  &c  &c  a  quarter  before  ten  oClo  on  Saturday  Morning  came  the  King,  Queen  Princess 
Royal  Princesses  Augusta  &  Elizabeth  with  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  &  Lady  Harcourt  The  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague  &  Lord  Aylesbury  They  were  received  by  Mr.  &  Miss  Whitbread  at  the  Brewhouse  Door  next  the  Dwelling 
and  immediately  after  myself  and  Mr.  Yallowby  joined  and  waited  on  them  thro’  the  whole  Prem83  in  which 
they  staid  till  lA  past  12  —  highly  entertained  and  pleased  with  the  magnitude  and  order  of  the  place  of  which 
they  had  not  any  conception  &  wonderfully  pleased  was  the  King  with  the  Engine  They  staid  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  in  the  Dwelling  —  and  upon  the  whole  by  their  agreeable  and  easy  manners  and  conduct  shew  d  them¬ 
selves  to  be  highly  entertained  and  afforded  high  honor  and  pleasure  to  all  who  attended  them.  Wedy  6  June 
Now  my  Dear  Brother  Have  I  a  piece  of  Business  to  relate  to  you  what  must  I  am  sure  surprise  you  as  much 
as  it  astonishes  all  who  know  both  Mr.  Whitbread  and  myself  —  but  it  must  now  be  done  in  brief  Know 


1  This  engine  is  still  preserved  and  shown  at  a  museum  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

1  An  amusing  version  of  this  visit  to  the  brewery  is  also  given  in  the  diary  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury  under  date  of  26 

May  1787  (Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  15th  Report,  Appendix.  Part  VII,  pp.  284-85). 
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than  that  at  Midsr  or  as  soon  after  as  I  can  get  the  Rest  finished,  I  leave  Chiswell  Street  Brewhouse  —  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Man  you  so  dearly  Love  Geo  Slium  &  Ilarvy  Combe,  have  treated  for,  and  yesterday  only 
signed  the  Agreement  for  the  Purchase  of  the  Stock  &  Trade  of  Gyffords  i.  e.  Hammond  &  Richardsons  Brew- 
house  in  Long  Acre.  —  I  have  left  them  that  I  may  dispatch  the  letter  to  you  and  must  return  again  to  them,  the 
particular  circumstances  attending  this  great  Era  in  my  Life  must  therefore  wait  another  opportunity.” 

The  magnitude  of  this  enterprise  may  be  estimated  from  the  letter  before  quoted. 

And  William  Arnold  in  his  letter  of  28  August  1787  says: 

“The  whole  Concerne  entre  nous  amounted  to  upwards  of  £200,000  —  of  which  near  a  Moiety  is  paid  down 
and  the  rest  to  be  liquidated  by  Instalments.” 

In  the  same  letter  he  says  speaking  of  the  parting  with  Mr.  Whitbread: 

“Mr.  Ws  offer  was  undoubtedly  liberal  to  him,  but  he  did  not  think  matters  were  in  such  a  state,  that  they 
would  so  soon  be  settled,  or  he  would  never  have  parted  with  him  had  he  given  double  the  Money  he  offered 
him  to  stay  where  he  was,  they  however  now  part  good  Friends  &  Joe  has  had  his  picture  drawn  for  him  by 
Romney  at  his  particular  request  and  been  down  with  him  at  Bedwell.” 

This  portrait  by  Romney  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Whitbread’s  descendants  and  is  kept 
at  the  Whitbread  country  place  at  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire,  England.  The  Portrait  is  here  repro¬ 
duced.  In  a  letter  of  3  January  1785  from  Joseph  to  his  brother,  property,  probably  the  same,  in 
Bedfordshire  is  curiously  referred  to  in  the  following  words: 

“Mr.  Arnold  when  he  was  in  London  bought  a  little  estate  for  Mr.  Whitbread  in  Bedfordshire  which  he  was 
very  anxious  to  have  and  the  owner  of  it  knowing  that  he  had  asked  him  more  than  double  the  value  for  it  which 
was  the  reason  of  Mr.  W.  applying  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  purchase  it  for  him  thinking  he  would  not  be  known  which 
Mr.  A.  did  under  the  price  Mr.  Whitbread  had  fixed  for  him  to  bid  for  it  which  pleased  Mr.  W.  and  his  Daughter 
not  a  little  they  were  exceedingly  civil  indeed  enquired  much  after  my  Sister  and  Mr.  Whitbread  has  sent  her  a 
Hogshead  of  Porter  in  return  for  Mr.  Arnold’s  civility  to  him.” 

The  name  of  the  brewery  was  after  a  time  changed  from  Gyfford  &  Co.  to  Combe,  Delafield  & 
Company.  And  Joseph  Delafield  went  to  live  in  the  house  of  the  brewery  in  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre, 
where,  according  to  the  Poll  Books  of  Aylesbury,  he,  then  described  as  “Joseph  Delafield,  Esq.,” 
was  still  living  in  June,  1818.  But  the  Poll  Book  address  may  have  been  his  business  address  rather 
than  his  residence.  Not  long  after,  on  4  January  1789  (Gentleman’s  Magazine)  he  married  Frances 
Combe,  of  Great  Russell  Street,  the  sister  of  his  partner,  Harvey  Christian  Combe,  and  second 
daughter  of  Harvey  Combe  of  Andover,  Hants.,  and  his  wife,  Christian,  whose  maiden  name  had 
been  Jarman,  and  whom  he  married  at  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  19  May  1750.  The  Andover  register 
shows  Frances  Combe,  to  have  been  born  on  8  November  1761.  Her  father,  Harvey  Combe,  was 
baptized  at  St.  Clements,  Danes,  London,  27  September  1716  as  son  of  Edmund  Combe  and  Kath¬ 
erine,  his  wife.  Edmund  Combe  was  born  at  Dinton,  Wiltshire,  16  October  1677,  and  married  14  April 
1702,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Reverend  Thomas  Pretty  and  Ursula  his  wife,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Harvey  of  Whittington,  Staffs.  His  partner  and  brother-in-law,  Harvey  Christian  Combe,  afterwards 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1799. 

In  1796  the  names  of  the  partners  were  George  Shum,  Esq.,  Harvey  Christian  Combe,  Esq., 
Joseph  Delafield,  gentleman,  and  William  Packer,  gentleman,  all  of  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre, 
brewers  (Chancery  Proceedings  1758-1800,  664-19;  672-17;  674-18). 

In  the  Chatham  Papers,  Bundle  129,  appears  a  curious  letter  addressed  to  William  Pitt  dated 
27  September  1800  and  signed  Delafield,  Sangster  and  Barclay.  It  related  to  duties  on  the  import  of 
grain.  The  name  Barclay  seems  to  refer  to  Sir  Robert  Barclay. 

The  children  of  Joseph  and  Frances  (Combe)  Delafield  were: 

1.  Joseph,  born  14  January  1791,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Edward  Harvey,  born  in  1792  and  baptized  at  Kensington  Church  3  February  following.  He 
died  unmarried  28  January  1827.  The  burial  entry  states  his  residence  to  have  been  New  Street, 
Spring  Gardens,  and  his  age  to  have  been  thirty-three,  probably  an  error  for  thirty-five.  He  aided  his 
brother,  John,  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Delafield  family  they  made.  The  arms  of  the 
family,  as  they  then  believed  them  to  be,  are  on  a  tablet  to  his  memory  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
at  Tortington,  Sussex,  which  also  contains,  in  the  east  window  of  the  chancel,  four  small  escutcheons, 
the  second  of  which  is  the  arms  of  Delafield  (Sussex  Archeological  Society,  Vol.  LXXIII,  1932).  But 
he  was  still  apparently  living  with  his  father  in  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre,  in  June,  1818,  when  he,  as 
“Edw.  H.  Delafield,  Esq.,”  voted  at  Aylesbury  (Poll  Books  of  Aylesbury  at  The  Museum  there). 
He  left  a  will,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  (76  Heber).  A  beautiful 
portrait  of  him  by  an  unknown  painter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Delafield  Family  Association. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Arthur  John  Lewis  de  la  Feld  of  Naples,  Italy,  and  is  here  reproduced. 
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3.  A  daughter,  born  13  December  1793  and  died  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

4.  John,  born  23  December  1794.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  matriculated  at  Oriel  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  29  June  1813,  aged  eighteen,  as  son  of  Joseph  Delafield  “of  St.  Martin’s,  London,  arm.” 
He  received  his  B.A.  1818  and  his  M.A.  1821.  He  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Tortington  in 
Sussex  in  November,  1833,  and  received  the  canonry  of  Middleham  in  York  Cathedral  in  1842.  He 
married  on  18  March  1828  at  All  Souls’,  Marylebone,  Lady  Cecil  Jane  Pery,  born  28  September  1801, 
sixth  daughter  of  Edmond  Henry  Pery,  first  Earl  of  Limerick.  There  is  a  short  account  of  this  wedding 
at  page  99  of  the  book  Next  Door  Neighbors,  by  Mrs.  Richardson:  “March  18,  1828,  went  to  All 
Souls’  Church  this  morning  to  meet  the  Limericks  and  a  large  party  who  attended  —  also  Cecil 
Pery  who  was  married  there  to  Mr.  Delafield  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester”  —  and  in  the  same  book 

“  on  January  31,  Hunston  House,  Herts.  Mr.  Delafield  and  Cecil  came  here  today.  They  dined  with  us 
ladies  in  the  library.  The  next  day  being  Sunday  Mr.  Delafield  preached,  which  he  really  did  very 
well.”  Afterward  he  became  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  added  to  his  name  the  mid¬ 
dle  names  “Leopold  Ferdinand  Casimir. ”  He  was  attached  to  the  Bavarian  Embassy  to  the  \  atican 
in  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VII,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Chapteral  order  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and 
called  himself  Count.  He  died  at  his  residence  Feldenstein  House,  Richmond,  Surrey,  on  5  September 
1866;  his  age  being  stated  in  the  London  Illustrated  News  to  be  then  71.  He  would  therefore  have 
been  72  years  old  on  23  December  of  the  same  year,  which  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  as  1794.  Besides 
his  house  in  Richmond,  he  had  a  residence  at  Prince’s  Terrace,  Hyde  Park.  His  will  in  which  he 
described  himself  by  his  titles,  was  proved  29  October  1866  in  the  Principal  Registry  by  his  widow. 
She  survived  him  many  years  and  died  without  issue  on  24  April  1888.  Judging  from  his  portraits  by 
George  Henry  Harlow  and  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  here  reproduced,  he  must  have  been  an  unusually 
good  looking  man. 

5.  Frances  Henrietta,  born  on  30  December  1795  and  christened  at  Kensington  on  8  February 
1798.  She  married  on  14  October  1823  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  vicar  of  Kensington  and  prebendary 
of  Salisbury,  oldest  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Winchester.  She  was  a  widow  when  her  brother, 
Joseph,  made  his  will  dated  4  May  1842. 

6.  William,  born  on  4  November  1797  and  christened  at  Kensington  on  8  February  following,  at 
the  same  time  as  his  sister,  Frances.  He  never  married,  and  died  8  January  1870. 

7.  Mary  or  Maria,  born  on  19  May  1802,  and  baptized  on  30  June  following  at  Kensington.  She 
married  on  4  September  1823  at  Kensington,  the  Rev.  Charles  Bethel  Otley,  clerk,  of  Leominster  in 
Sussex,  incumbent  of  Tortington,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  her  brother  John  as  clergyman, 
and  witnessed  by  her  brothers,  Joseph  and  William. 

At  what  date  Joseph  removed  to  Kensington,  is  not  known.  It  must  have  been  before  1798, 
for  on  that  date  the  baptisms  of  his  daughter,  Frances,  and  son,  William,  appear  in  the  Kensington 
register  as  children  of  Joseph  and  Frances  Delafield  of  New  Camden  House.  This  Kensington  house  was 
probably  leased,  for  he  did  not  mention  it  in  his  will,  but  merely  bequeaths  the  furniture  it  contained. 

Frances  died  at  Camden  Hill  on  2  March  (Gentleman’s  Magazine)  1803  and  was  buried  in  Ken¬ 
sington  Church  on  the  9th.  The  parish  register  entry  states  her  age  to  be  forty-one.  He  died  at 
Hastings,  England,  on  3  September  1820.  He  made  a  will  dated  11  August  1819  and  three  codicils  in 
which  he  disposed  of  a  large  property  and  specifically  mentioned  the  lands  at  Saunderton  devised  to 
his  son  Edward  Harvey  and  at  Aylesbury  to  his  son,  Joseph.  The  will  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury  on  30  September  1820  (517  Kent). 

A  beautiful  portrait  of  this  Joseph  as  an  old  man  is  in  the  writer’s  possession  and  is  here  repro¬ 
duced.  Together  with  the  portrait  of  his  son,  Edward  Harvey,  this  portrait  was  at  one  time  affixed 
to  the  walls  of  one  of  the  Delafield  houses.  In  removing  the  portraits  the  edges  and  corners  were  cut 
away,  and  thus  the  names  of  the  painters  were  lost.  This  portrait  was  also  formerly  owned  by  Arthur 
John  Lewis  de  la  Feld  of  Naples.  The  portrait  of  Frances,  his  wife,  here  reproduced,  was  painted  by 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  and  was  in  1925  owned  by  William  J.  L.  N.  E.  F.  de  la  Feld  of  Naples.  There 
is  also  a  beautiful  miniature  of  the  same  lady  painted  by  Adam  Buck  and  now  owned  by  Harvey  T.  B. 
Combe  of  Oaklands,  Battle,  Sussex.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  portrait  here  reproduced. 


JOSEPH20  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Joseph™,  John™,  John™,  John 16 

His  father’s  and  uncle’s  letters  state  that  Joseph  was  born  on  14  January  1791,  and  christened  on 
25  May  of  the  same  year,  his  sponsors  being  William  Arnold,  Harvey  Christian  Combe,  and  Mrs. 
Combe,  his  uncles  and  aunt.  He  was  probably  born  at  the  house  in  Castle  Street.  He  continued  his 
father’s  business  at  the  brewery.  On  6  January  1819  he  married  his  cousin,  Charlotte,  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Harvey  Christian  Combe  of  Cobham  Park,  Surrey,  by  his  wife,  Alice,  daughter  of  Boyce 
Tree.  He  seems  to  have  lived  for  a  time  at  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  and  later  also  in  Bryans- 
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ton  Square,  though  his  children  were  baptized  at  Kensington,  and  his  wife  was  buried  there  in  1824 
as  being  of  Camden  Hill.  Possibly  he  had  a  town  as  well  as  a  country  house.  He  kept  his  interest  in 
Aylesbury,  for  on  2  July  1821  he  was  named  as  a  land  tax  commissioner  for  Bucks,  and  the  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  poll  books  show  him  voting  there  in  1818  and  1831,  and  the  last  stated  his  residence  to  be 
Bryanston  Square  and  Marylebone,  London.  Their  children  were: 

1.  Joseph,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Charlotte  Frances,  baptized  at  Kensington  by  her  uncle,  John  Delafield,  on  21  June  1821.  She 
married  on  19  July  1848  at  Dover,  Richard  Phelips  of  Bayford  Lodge,  Somerset,  Captain  R.  A.  and 
brother  of  William  Phelips,  Esq.,  of  Montacute.  He  died  in  1889;  she  died  on  19  July  1905.  No  issue. 

3.  Frances  Georgeina,  born  on  12  March  1822,  baptized  at  Kensington  7  June  1822  by  her  uncle, 
John  Delafield.  She  died  unmarried  on  28  April  1854.  She  is  mentioned  in  her  father’s  will,  dated  1842. 

4.  Emily  Maria,  born  25  July  1823,  baptized  at  Kensington  by  her  uncle,  John  Delafield,  on  14 
October  1823.  She  married  on  8  July  1851,  Admiral  Frederick  Byng  Montresor  of  38  Gloucester 
Square,  retired  1870  J.  P.  Cinque  Ports,  son  of  General  Sir  T.  Gage  Montresor,  K.C.II.  He  died  15 
December  1887  and  left  issue.  She  died  in  her  ninetieth  year  at  her  home  15  Elvaston  Place,  London, 

S.  W.,  on  30  March  1913  and  was  buried  at  Ivensal  Green  Cemetery  on  April  2nd  following. 

5.  Edward  Thomas,  born  6  November  1824  and  baptized  on  21  November  following.  He  matricu¬ 
lated  at  Christ  College,  Oxford,  on  12  May  1842,  aged  seventeen.  His  uncle,  Edward  Harvey,  had 
left  his  property  in  trust  for  him.  He  was  unreasonably  fond  of  music  and  of  the  opera  and  finding  him¬ 
self,  when  he  came  of  age,  in  unrestrained  control  of  a  fortune  of  upwards  of  £100,000,  he  withdrew 
his  property  from  the  brewery  of  Combe,  Delafield  and  Co.  and  attempted  to  finance  the  opera,  which 
was  then  for  the  first  time  given  at  Covent  Garden.  His  whole  fortune,  as  well  as  his  reversionary 
interest  in  a  sum  of  £6,000  left  him  under  his  father’s  will,  were  lost  in  this  venture  in  a  little  less  than 
two  years  and  he  was  adjudged  a  bankrupt  in  June  1850.  The  details  of  the  bankruptcy  are  given  at 
length  in  the  Morning  Post  of  Wednesday,  12  June  1850.  A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
bankruptcy  was  that  William  Delafield,  the  bankrupt’s  uncle,  bought  the  Saunderton  property  from 
the  assignees  in  bankruptcy  by  deed  dated  13  July  1850.  William  evidently  also  felt  the  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  in  this  land  which  kept  it  a  family  possession  for  so  many  generations.  In  this  deed  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Edward  Delafield  is  stated  to  be  at  38  Gt.  Marlborough  Street,  Regents  Street,  Middlesex. 
That  he  was  not  of  careful  habits  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  while  he  was  at  the  university  and 
had  not  yet  come  of  age,  he  had  incurred  debts  amounting  to  about  £5,000.  The  commissioner  in  his 
report  in  bankruptcy  acquits  Edward  of  any  charge  of  personal  extravagance  and  gives  the  impression 
that  he  believed  him  to  be  the  young  and  inexperienced  victim  of  unscrupulous  musical  enthusiasts 
who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  use  of  his  money,  regardless  of  what  might  happen  to  their  victim.  After 
his  bankruptcy,  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Belgium,  where  he  lived  on  a  small  allowance  from  his 
family,  and  died  at  Namur  in  April  1889. 

The  following  extract  from  Surtees  (Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour  by  Surtees.  London-Bradbury 
&  Evans  1853,  Chap.  XXXI,  p.  189)  doubtless  refers  to  this  Edward  Thomas:  “It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  which  those  best  acquainted  with  London  society  can  vouch  for,  that  her  ‘Swells’  are  a  very 
ephemeral  race.  Take  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  —  say  from  the  days  of  the  Golden  Ball,  and 

Peagreen  Hayne  down  to  those  of  Molly  C - 1  and  Mr.  D-l-f-ld  —  and  see  what  a  succession 

of  joyous,  no  not  joyous,  but  rattling,  careless,  dashing,  sixty-per-centing  youths  we  had.” 

In  the  records  of  Oxford  University  he  is  called  “armiger”  in  1842,  just  as  his  father  had  been  in 
1813.  The  entry  in  Alumni  Oxoniensis  reads:  “Delafield,  Edward  Thomas,  23  Joseph  of  Kensington, 
Middlesex,  arm.  Christ  Church,  matric.  12  May  1842,  aged  seventeen.”  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
he  is  called  Esquire. 

Joseph  Delafield  died  on  23  May  1842  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  Kensington  Church¬ 
yard  near  the  west  end.  This  vault  had  a  stone  entrance.  His  will  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  1842,  465,  and  was  proved  by  his  brother,  William,  and  by  John  Ward,  execu¬ 
tors.  In  his  will  he  called  himself  of  Bryanston  Square.  His  wife,  Charlotte,  had  died  before  him  and 
was  buried  at  Kensington  on  20  November  1824,  aged  thirty-four.  The  beautiful  portraits  of  this 
Joseph  and  his  wife,  painted  by  II.  W.  Pickersgill  and  here  reproduced,  were  in  1925  owned  by  their 
grandson,  William  Joseph  de  la  Feld  of  Naples,  Italy. 


JOSEPH21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Joseph™,  Joseph 19,  John 18 

He  was  born  on  1  November  1819  at  the  house  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  and  baptized 
at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  Some  account  of  him  is  given  in  his  obituary,  a  translation  of  which 
appears  below,  and  at  pages  344  and  345  in  the  third  edition,  published  1909,  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
book  by  R.  Cesare  called  La  Fine  di  un  Regno,  which  may  be  translated  as  follows: 
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“The  receptions  in  the  house  of  De  La  Feld  were  also  much  frequented.  Countess  De  La  Feld  was  of  real 
ability  in  the  art  of  song.  She  belonged  to  the  family  Bevere  di  Ariano  and  was  educated  in  Naples,  where  in 
1844  she  married  Count  Joseph  De  La  Feld,  a  rich  English  gentleman,  who  had  come  to  Naples  for  pleasure  on 
board  his  yacht  Esmeralda.  The  receptions  in  the  house  of  the  De  La  Felds  had  political  importance  in  1860, 
but  before  that  time  they  were  already  well  known  because  of  the  excellent  music.  And  in  these  concerts  there 
took  part  besides  the  best  dilettanti  of  the  day,  the  best  known  artists  who  were  passing  through  Naples.  There 
was  also  there  a  little  theatre,  and  here  there  was  given  in  April  1857  Donizetti’s  Don  Pasquale.  It  was  a 
musical  event  of  the  greatest  perfection  both  in  execution  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  guests.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  sang.  Also  the  Baron  John  Genovesi  and  the  Baron  Robert  Tortora  Brayda  and  Melchiorre  Delfico, 
amateurs  of  the  first  rank.  In  the  orchestra  with  the  artists  there  were  also  fine  amateurs.  The  De  La  Felds  lived 
in  the  main  floor  of  the  palazzo  Partanna,  in  the  piazza  Martiri  which  was  then  called  Calata  Santa  Caterina 
a  Chiaia.  At  the  performance  of  Don  Pasquale  the  King  of  Bavaria,  senior,  was  present,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Count  di  Augusta,  was  traveling  for  pleasure  and  who  stayed  for  three  days  in  Naples.  In  that  same  month  of 
April  there  arrived  in  Naples  the  King  Maximillian,  under  the  name  of  Werdenfels,  and  was  much  feted  by  the 
best  society.” 

He  married  on  9  May  1844  at  the  British  Embassy  at  Naples,  and  on  12  August  1844  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Maria  Eloisa,  only  daughter  of  the  Cavaliere 
Lorenzo  Bevere  of  Naples.  She  was  born  at  Naples  21  October  1825.  He  is  called  Esquire  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.  They  had  issue: 

1.  William  Joseph  Laurence  Nazario  Emanuel  Frank,  born  at  Naples  2  May  1855.  He  married 
on  28  October  1878  Cesarine,  daughter  of  Louis  Marquis  Pizzaroli  of  Bologna.  She  was  an  invalid 
for  many  years.  They  had  no  children.  During  and  after  the  World  War  he  was  delegate  general 
of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  in  Great  Britain.  He  married  second,  22  September  1902  at  Clumber  in 
the  private  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  bride’s  uncle,  Adelina  Cecilia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Cecil  Edmund  Lister-Kaye,  D.L.,  J.P.  of  Denby  Grange,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire  (brother  and  heir  of 
Sir  John  Pepys  Lister-Kaye,  Baronet)  and  of  Lady  Beatrice  Adeline  Pelham-Clinton,  daughter  of 
the  sixth  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  died  in  London  27  September  1927  and  was  buried  at  the  Hendon 
Park  Cemetery. 

2.  Arthur  John  Lewis,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Edward,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Joseph  Delafield  died  at  Naples  on  10  February  1869  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  the 
Poggioreale  Cemetery.  His  widow  died  on  2  March  1886  and  was  buried  beside  him.  He  left  England 
a  few  years  after  his  father’s  death  and  then  made  Italy  his  home. 

In  the  Giornale  di  Napoli,  n.  60,  anno  X,  Tuesday,  2  March  1869,  appeared  the  following  obituary 
of  him,  here  translated  into  English: 

“On  February  10,  1869,  there  died  in  Naples,  Count  Joseph  De  La  Feld,  an  Englishman  born  in  London, 
Nov.  1,  1819,  and  he  left  with  us  a  loved  and  honored  memory.  The  English  have  solid  and  strong  virtues  like 
their  manufactures,  and  he  had  two,  probity  and  benevolence,  which  in  this  world  and  in  these  days  are  very 
rare,  and  which  for  me  are  worth  more  than  knowledge. 

England,  as  says  its  poet,  is  a  nest  of  swans  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  when  the  young  birds  have  their 
feathers,  they  take  flight  and  go  to  all  parts  of  the  w'orld.  A  youth  of  eighteen,  Count  De  La  Feld  left  his  country 
to  travel  for  a  long  time  in  Europe,  and  went  to  Italy,  and  when  he  saw  Naples,  and  the  beautiful  sky,  and  the 
limpid  ocean,  and  the  happy  fields,  and  an  amiable  people,  he  wished  to  remain.  And  listening  to  the  voice  of  a 
maiden  well  versed  in  music,  thought  her  a  siren,  and  married  Eloisa  Bevere,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  William 
and  Arthur,  whom  he  truly  loved  and  educated  with  the  greatest  care. 

He  was  rich  and  amiable,  and,  almost  a  Neapolitan,  wras  invited  to  the  Court  entertainments,  and  to  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  noble.  At  these  parties  one  saw  the  British  gentleman,  tall  in  person,  of  fine  figure  and 
gracious  mannered,  and  the  serene  expression  of  his  blue  eyes  was  not  due  to  the  pleasure  of  the  entertainment, 
but  with  satisfaction  at  having  done  a  generous  deed,  at  having  been  a  few  hours  before  in  the  house  of  poverty, 
as  a  benefactor  and  consoler  of  a  family.  He  had  great  wealth  and  enjoyed  it,  and  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures 
was  to  give  of  it  to  others,  to  remember  honest  poverty,  and  those  unable  to  work. 

He  gave  parties  in  his  home,  and  then  while  the  guests  were  dancing,  he  would  take  by  the  hand  a  few 
friends  and  lead  them  to  the  secret  chambers  where  he  had  hidden,  Massari,  Leopardi,  Devincenzi  &  Belleli,  who 
were  being  sought  by  the  Bourbon  police.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  liberal  Neapolitans  had  no  other 
friends  in  the  world  except  among  the  English,  amongst  whom  we  can  never  forget  the  Minister,  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  George  Fagan,  and  Count  De  La  Feld.  They  saved  many,  and  several 
were  saved  by  Count  De  La  Feld  who  received  them  in  his  house,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  they  were  on  a 
British  Ship.  To  those  who  fell  into  prison  he  would  send  what  the  prisoners  wanted  greatly,  newspapers  and 
hope. 

To  his  home  in  1860  there  gathered  the  Committee  of  the  Order,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  there 
came  all  the  patriots,  who  found  themselves  in  our  city.  When  the  revolution  was  finished  he  was  very  happy  to 
have  been  able  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  good  deed.  He  loved  our  country  as  his,  felt  our  suffer- 
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mgs,  and  greatly  dispised  the  stupid  villains  who  hated  and  punished  all  intelligence,  all  honesty,  all  noble  souls 
who  were  disdainful  of  them. 

My  friends  say  to  me  —  You  did  not  know  him  except  by  name,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  uprightness,  a 
noble  character,  who  did  good  to  many,  and  many  without  him  would  have  gone  with  you  to  prison.  Write  a 
few  lines  to  record  his  memory. 

Here  they  are,  the  few  words  for  a  man  to  whom  I  feel  myself  indebted,  and  I  address  them  to  you,  William 
and  Arthur  De  La  Feld,  to  tell  you  that  the  Neapolitans  remember  with  affectionate  gratitude,  what  your  good 
father  did  for  their  Country. 

Naples,  24  February,  1869.  E.  Settembrini.” 


ARTHUR22  JOHN  LEWIS  DE  LA  FELD,  son  of  Joseph 21,  Joseph 20 

He  was  born  on  17  July  1856.  He  married  on  27  September  1882  Margaret  Maresca  Donnorso, 
daughter  of  John,  Count  of  Tronco,  oldest  son  of  Nicholas,  Duke  di  Serracapriola,  Neapolitan  am¬ 
bassador  at  Paris  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  She  died  10  June  1925  at  Naples,  Italy,  and  he 
died  14  August  1925  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  the  Baroness  von  Gunderode.  The  following 
obituary  appeared  in  the  Neapolitan  newspaper: 

II  Mattino  of  August  15th,  1925 

“Mourning 

An  attractive  and  popular  figure  of  an  old  gentleman  has  gone  from  among  us,  the  day  before  yesterday,  by 
the  sudden  end  of  Count  Arthur  de  la  Field. 

Who  will  not  mourn  his  loss,  who  will  not  recall  with  sadness  the  amiable  grace,  the  exquisite  manners,  all 
the  attributes  of  refinement  and  good  taste  which  made  him  a  leading  exponent  of  that  high  Neapolitan  society, 
of  which,  alas!  even  the  memory  is  slowly  fading  away? 

Count  Arthur  de  la  Field  who  not  more  than  four  or  five  days  ago  was  in  excellent  health,  was  struck,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  by  a  sudden  illness,  ceased  to  live  while  at  Sorrento  in  the  villa  the  property  of  his  son-in- 
law  Baron  Max  Gunderode,  in  the  arms  of  his  family  who  flocked  to  his  bedside.  A  sad  farewell  to  his  beloved 
memory  and  to  all  the  family  of  our  never  to  be  forgotten  friend,  our  sincere  and  deeply  felt  condolences.” 

Their  children  were : 

1.  Mary  Matilda,  born  15  July  1883. 

2.  Joseph  Hubert,  born  29  June  1884,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

3.  Mary  Caroline,  born  8  July  1885,  married  2  October  1912,  Count  Gerard  de  Vito  Piscicelli  de 
la  Cruz  Ahedo  of  Naples,  captain  of  cavalry,  later  colonel  in  the  reserves,  and  have  issue:  Mary  b.  17 
January  1916;  Joseph  b.  10  July  1918;  Margaret  b.  12  September  1919;  and  Arthur  b.  25  July  1921. 

4.  Joseph  Edward,  born  25  February  1887,  of  whom  hereafter. 

5.  Joseph  William,  born  30  January  1889,  married  20  February  1921  Anne  Farria  and  has  no 
children.  He  served  in  the  Italian  Army  during  the  World  War. 

6.  Joseph  John,  born  8  May  1890.  He  is  in  a  sanitarium  because  of  ill  health.  He  served  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  in  the  World  War. 

7.  Joseph  Alfred,  born  1  December  1891.  He  served  in  the  Italian  Army  during  the  World  War. 
He  married  Erika  de  Widitz,  and  had  issue  Susanna  Marta  Maria  Margharita,  born  15  July  1927. 

8.  Mary  Louise,  born  7  December  1893,  married  12  January  1914  Baron  Max  de  Gunderode  and 
has  children:  Hubert,  born  1  December  1914;  Paola,  born  11  July  1917. 

9.  Mary  Theresa,  born  5  December  1895,  married  15  April  1920,  Dr.  Emanuel  Sorge  and  has 
children:  Gaetano,  born  8  March  1921;  Jane,  born  28  June  1922. 

10.  Mary,  born  8  September  1897,  married  5  April  1923  Count  John  Maresca  Donnorso  Correole, 
Count  di  Tronco,  etc.,  son  of  Duke  Nicholas  di  Serracapriola,  and  has  Antonio  born  3  November  1924. 

11.  Joseph  Marius,  born  5  August  1900. 

In  1912,  their  residence  was  at  61  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  Naples,  and  subsequently  at  No.  276  in  the 
same  Avenue. 


JOSEPH  HUBERT23  DE  LA  FFELD,  son  of  Arthur 22,  Joseph 21 

He  was  born  at  Naples  on  29  June  1884.  His  name  is  commonly  used  in  the  Italian  form  “Uberto.” 
On  11  January  1914  at  Naples  he  married  Angela  Bianchi,  daughter  of  Ambrogio  Bianchi,  a  banker 
in  Como  and  Anita  Buratti  of  Milan.  He  has  made  Naples  his  home  and  lives  at  Vomero,  one  of  the 
principal  suburbs.  In  1924  he  joined  the  firm  of  Mammalella  &  Co.,  dealers  in  art  objects  and  antiques 
in  Naples,  his  partner  being  Giovanni  Mammalella.  In  this  business  he  has  been  successful  and  so 
continues. 
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He  retains  his  status  as  a  British  subject,  and  during  the  World  War  served  as  an  interpreter  to 
the  Director  of  Ship  Repairs  at  Naples.  Their  children  are: 

1.  Paolo,  born  at  Sorrento  20  October  1914. 

2.  Mary  Louise,  born  at  Vomero,  Naples,  5  April  1918. 

3.  Martha,  born  at  Vomero,  Naples,  27  May  1924. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD23  DE  LA  FELD,  son  of  Arthur™,  Joseph 21 

He  was  born  at  Naples  25  February  1887,  was  educated  at  home  and  brought  up  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  society  of  their  cousins  on  his  mother’s  side,  and  many  friends  and  relations.  His 
name  is  commonly  used  in  the  Italian  form  “Eduardo.”  On  6  May  1911  he  married  at  Naples,  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  (Castellano)  Montanari  of  Naples.  They  have  issue: 

1.  Arthur,  born  Naples  29  February  1912. 

2.  Margaret,  born  Naples  5  September  1913,  married  at  Naples  in  June  1932  to  Cavaliere 
Alberto  Visocchi,  son  of  Senatore  Achille  Visocchi. 

3.  Maximo,  born  Naples  6  May  1916. 

He  busied  himself  with  such  occupations  as  the  meager  opportunities  offered,  including  for  a  time 
the  management  and  collection  of  rents  in  kind  of  the  great  landed  estate  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Serracapriola.  Want  of  harmony  with  his  wife  led  him  to  come  to  New  York  in  November,  1923. 
On  arrival  he  found  quarters  with  an  English  friend  whom  he  had  known  in  Naples.  He  immediately 
got  in  touch  with  members  of  his  family  in  New  York,  and  they  helped  him  get  employment.  Rich¬ 
ard21  Delafield  took  especial  interest  in  him,  but  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language  made 
it  hard  for  him  to  succeed.  Lack  of  home  comforts  and  proper  food  weakened  him  and  caused  a  short 
illness.  After  his  recovery  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Richard  Delafield  to  stay  with  him,  and 
continued  to  live  at  his  house  at  Tuxedo  until  his  return  to  Naples  in  July,  1926,  except  for  a  short 
period  during  which  he  was  in  Miami  in  Florida  assisting  in  the  sale  of  plots  out  of  a  tract  of  land 
in  which  his  cousin  Richard  had  an  interest.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  purchased  a  small  house  on  the 
Island  of  Capri,  which  he  restored  and  made  his  home,  calling  it  “Casa  Solatia.”  This  was  done  in 
large  part  with  means  obtained  by  the  aid  of  his  cousin.  During  his  absence,  his  wife  had  concluded 
she  wished  to  be  divorced,  and  this  was  granted  12  November  1927.  The  children  continued  to 
live  half  of  the  time  with  each  parent.  Eduardo,  naturally  domestic  and  fond  of  home  life,  married  on 
21  January  1928  Emma,  born  4  June  1900  in  Cannes,  France,  daughter  of  Stanislas  Ferrante  Mar- 
chese  di  Ruffano  and  his  wife  Paolina,  daughter  of  Leopoldo  Muiziante  Marchese  di  Mottola. 
This  lady  was  a  family  connection  of  his  mother,  and  though  much  younger  than  Eduardo,  had  known 
him  since  her  childhood.  They  had  issue: 

4.  Ricardo,  born  at  Rome  28  January  1929.  At  his  christening  on  1  February  following,  one  of  his 
godparents  was  the  Duke  of  Camastra,  former  Italian  Ambassador  to  Paris. 

5.  Gloria,  born  at  Rome  4  January  1934. 


THOMAS18  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John 17,  John 16 

He  was  born  on  the  morning  of  26  October  1720,  probably  at  his  father’s  house  in  Whitecross 
Street.  He  was  made  free  of  the  Leatherseller’s  Company  by  Patrimony  on  16  October  1742  (Books 
of  the  Leathersellers  Company).  In  the  marriage  licenses  at  the  Faculty  Office,  London,  appears  a 
license  for  him  to  marry  Mary  Sterrop  of  the  parish  of  St.  Faith,  London,  spinster,  aged  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards.  In  this  license,  which  is  dated  10  February  1747,  he  is  described  as  “bachelor, 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  aged  26  years  and  upwards.”  They  were  married  at  Walthamstow  Essex  on 
12  February,  1747. 

In  the  minute  book  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Paul’s  Alley,  under  dates  of  29  October  1721  and 
27  November  1721,  it  appears  that  John  Delafield  and  others  were  appointed  to  visit  a  meeting  of  the 
church  in  White’s  Alley  to  learn  whether  there  was  any  reason  why  Thomas  Sterrop  and  his  wrife 
should  not  remove  their  communion  to  the  church  in  Paul’s  Alley  as  they  desired  to  do.  They  made 
this  visit  and  reported  that  there  was  no  objection. 

The  births  of  the  children  of  Thomas  and  Mary  were  all  witnessed  by  S.  Middleton,  Mary  Sterrop 
and  Elizabeth  or  Avis  Sterrop  as  follows: 

1.  Thomas,  born  in  Redcross  Street,  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  Middlesex,  on  8  November  1747,  an 
account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Mary,  born  at  the  same  place  on  3  April  1749. 

3.  John,  born  at  the  same  place  on  2  May  1750. 
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The  registers  also  state  that  the  mother,  Mary,  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Sterrop  (Parchment 
certificates  formerly  kept  at  Dr.  Williams’  Library,  Redcross  Street,  now  in  Somerset  House). 

The  son,  John,  was  made  free  of  the  Leathersellers  Company  by  patrimony  on  26  October  1769. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

The  father,  Thomas,  received  a  legacy  of  £1,500  under  his  father’s  will.  As  he  died  in  February, 
1751,  only  four  years  after  his  marriage,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  did  not  have  any  children  beside 
these  three.  He  left  no  will,  and  the  Administration  Act  Book  (P.C.C.),  under  date  of  13  February 
1750-51,  gives  the  following  information  about  him:  “late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  without  Cripple- 
gate,  London.”  The  administration  was  granted  to  Mary  Delafield,  widow,  his  relict,  and  the  penalty 
of  the  bond  was  £2,000.  The  widow  may  have  carried  on  the  business,  for  there  are  the  following 
entries  of  apprenticeship:  Mary  Mason,  apprenticed  to  Mary  Delafield,  citizen  and  leatherseller  of 
London,  indenture  dated  19  February  1752,  fee  £5;  and  also  on  12  November  1757  Hester  Carpenter 
was  apprenticed  to  her  for  £30;  and  in  the  next  year,  6  July,  Sarah  Lewis  was  apprenticed  to  her  for 
£50  (Apprenticeship  Books,  Town,  Vol.  21,  p.  108  and  p.  162).  In  each  of  the  foregoing  entries  she 
was  described  as  “Citizen  and  Leatherseller  of  London.”  This  was  perhaps  her  occupation  also,  but 
may  have  been  merely  a  title,  for  on  13  May  1754  she  took  Mary  Bamton  as  an  apprentice  for  a  fee  of 
£30,  and  was  there  described  as  “Mary  Delafield  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  Milliner.”  This  same  de¬ 
scription  was  given  on  24  June  1755,  when  she  was  called  “Haberdasher”  and  took  Mary  Luck  as  an 
apprentice;  but  on  7  April  when  she  apprenticed  Ann  Parker  she  was  called  “Mary  Delafield  of  St. 
Michael,  Cornhill,  London,  widow”  (xlpprenticeship  Books,  Vol.  19,  p.  223;  Vol.  20,  p.  109;  and 
Vol.  21,  p.  81). 

THOMAS19  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Thomas18,  John 17,  John 16 

He  was  born  in  Redcross  Street,  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate  on  8  November  1747  (Parchment 
Certificates  from  Dr.  Williams’  Library  now  in  Somerset  House).  He  next  appears  in  the  Livery  Books 
of  the  Leathersellers  Company  in  an  entry  showing  that  he  was  made  free  by  patrimony  on  17  Octo¬ 
ber  1769.  He  was  perhaps  the  Thomas  Delafield  who  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Tilson,  citizen  and 
glover  of  London  on  7  September  1762  for  seven  years  (Apprenticeship  Books,  Town,  Vol.  23,  p.  113). 

On  31  May  1774  he  married  Elizabeth  Tuthill  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate,  spinster,  at  St. 
Helen’s,  Bishopsgate.  One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  marriage  was  Mary  Delafield,  probably  his  mother, 
or  perhaps  his  sister. 

In  the  London  Directory  for  1774,  he  is  stated  to  be  a  grocer  at  27  Bishopsgate  Street  within,  and 
this  continues  as  his  address  in  the  directories  to  1785,  and  perhaps  later. 

The  following  additional  entries  concerning  his  family  appear  in  the  register  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate : 

1.  1776,  William,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Delafield,  born  2  May,  baptized  26  May,  died  10 
January  1820  and  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  His  body  was  brought  from  Poplar  Row,  New  Kent  Road. 

2.  1778,  George,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Delafield,  born  23  September,  baptized  11  October. 

3.  1778,  Thomas  Delafield  buried  in  churchyard  27  February  (there  is  nothing  to  show  who  this 
Thomas  was.  He  may  have  been  the  oldest  son). 

4.  1779,  Henry,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Delafield,  born  16  August,  baptized  5  September. 

1780,  Henry  Delafield  buried  in  churchyard  10  August. 

5.  1781,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Delafield  born  19  June,  baptized  8  July. 

6.  1783,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Delafield,  born  27  January,  baptized  16 
February. 

7.  1784,  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Delafield,  born  27  January,  baptized  16  February. 

1784,  Thomas  Delafield  buried  in  churchyard  7  November. 

8.  1786  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Delafield,  born  9  April,  baptized  23  April. 

1792  Elizabeth  Delafield  buried  in  churchyard  19  January.  This  was  probably  the  mother. 

Thomas  Delafield,  the  father,  seems  to  have  married  again,  for  his  widow,  Catharine,  died  11 
February  1825,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Her  body  was  brought  from 
Tyson  Street.  Thomas,  himself,  died  21  December  1812  and  was  buried  in  the  same  place.  A  man  named 
William  Thomas  Arnald,  aged  thirty-two,  was  buried  in  the  same  family  grave  on  5  February  1825. 

What  became  of  the  four  surviving  children  is  not  known. 


JOSEPH17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John18,  John18,  Hugh 14 

He  seems  to  have  been  born  not  later  than  1698,  for  he  was  christened  at  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Paul’s  Alley  on  29  April  1719.  The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Livery  Book  of  the  Leatherseller’s 
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Company  under  date  of  1  May  1714,  “Joseph  Dellafield  was  bound  apprentice  to  John  Dellafield.” 
The  original  indenture  of  apprenticeship  is  still  preserved  at  the  City  Chamberlain’s  office  in  the 
Guildhall,  London.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  company  on  24  May  1721. 

The  Minute  Book  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Paul’s  Alley,  London,  contains  many  references  to 
him.  The  first  of  these  is: 

“August  27,  1721.  At  a  Church  meeting.  A  Letter  from  the  Church  at  Aylesbury  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Bro.  John  Sturch  to  this  Church  was  read,  recommending  Mrs.  Anne  Mayden  to  our  communion,  and  she  having 
a  good  character  given  by  Bro.  Joseph  Delafield  with  whom  she  has  for  some  time  lived,  as  well  as  in  the  said 
recommendatory  letter:  agreed  that  she  be  received  a  member  of  this  church.” 

He  appears  in  the  minutes  as  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  church  funds  together  with  his  brother, 
John,  and  cousin,  Erasmus,  and  others,  in  the  years  1728  and  1729.  On  29  June  of  the  last  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  three  managers  of  the  fund. 

At  the  time  he  was  baptized  in  1719  he  was  living  in  Whitecross  Street,  probably  with  his  brother 
John.  But  an  entry  in  1731,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  states  his  residence  to  be  corner  of  Bullwharf 
Lane,  Thames  Street.  In  a  directory  for  1754  he  is  described  as  Joseph  Dellafield,  cheesemonger, 
Lower  Thames  Street. 

The  marriage  licenses  at  the  Faculty  Office  London,  contain  this  entry:  “6  March  1728-9:  Joseph 
Delafield,  bachelor,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  Queenhithe,  London,  aged  twenty-five  years  and 
upwards,  and  Hannah  Vincent,  spinster,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mnrgaret  Pattens,  London,  aged  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards.  To  marry  at  St.  Michael  or  St.  Margaret  aforesaid.”  As  appears  from  the 
Register  of  that  church,  they  were,  in  fact,  married  at  St.  Martin,  Outwich,  on  11  March  1729. 

Hannah,  the  wife,  was  baptized  at  the  church  in  Paul’s  Alley  on  5  September  1731,  at  noon. 

Joseph  had  not,  however,  lost  touch  with  his  old  home  at  Aylesbury,  for  on  4  June  1730  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brother,  John,  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Aspinall,  witnessed  the  will  of  Jacob  Dell 
of  that  place. 

He  also  took  several  apprentices,  of  whom  the  first  was  James,  son  of  James  Spilsbury  of  Alcester, 
Warwick,  gent.,  turned  over  to  him  7  May  1735  for  a  fee  of  £70,  and  the  other,  Elias,  son  of  Elias 
Clarke,  deceased,  on  25  May  1742  for  £30  (Apprenticeship  Books,  Town,  Vol.  14,  p.  27,  and  Vol.  16, 
p.  144). 

In  1735,  1736,  1737  and  1738  Joseph  Delafield  served  as  auditor  and  twice  as  manager  of  the 
church  funds.  On  6  August  1738  he,  with  his  brother  and  cousin  and  five  others,  was  appointed  “as  a 
Committee  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Church,  to  consider  of  proper  measures  for  renewing  the  lease  of  the 
meeting  house,  which  is  near  expiring  .  .  .  ”  In  1738,  he  and  Erasmus  were  again  two  of  the  three 
managers,  and  in  January  1739,  he  was  one  of  five  to  aid  the  pastor  in  a  general  visitation.  On  16 
September  1739  a  committee  of  eight,  including  his  brother,  John,  were  appointed  to  audit  “the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Mr.  Joseph  Delafield,  and  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  church.”  This  is  the  last  entry 
in  the  church  book,  and  the  book  for  the  period  from  1739  to  1768  is  lost. 

On  16  October  1736  Joseph  Delafield  of  London,  cheesemonger,  and  Francis  Hackluit  of  London, 
housepainter,  as  assignees  in  bankruptcy  of  John  Langham,  cheesemonger,  sold  a  messuage,  etc., 
in  Pall  Mall  Field,  London,  for  £520. 

Joseph  and  Hannah  had  four  children: 

1.  A  child  buried  at  St.  Michael’s  18  June  1730,  aged  two  months. 

2.  John,  buried  at  St.  Michael’s,  10  March  1734,  aged  five  months. 

3.  Joseph,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

4.  Hannah,  buried  at  Aylesbury  20  August  1740. 

By  his  will  (Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Arran,  293),  dated  the  6  February  1759,  he  be¬ 
queathed  one-third  of  his  property  to  his  son,  Joseph,  “now  intending  to  go  to  sea,”  and  the  other 
two-thirds,  one  in  trust  for  his  daughter-in-law,  Elizabeth,  and  the  other  in  trust  for  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Elizabeth.  The  will  was  proved  on  8  September  1759. 


JOSEPH18  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Joseph 17,  John16,  John16,  Hugh 14 

He  was  mentioned  in  the  Livery  Book  of  the  Leatherseller’s  Company  under  date  of  26  April  1757 
as  follows:  “Joseph  Delafield,  son  of  Joseph  Delafield,  was  made  free  by  patrimony.”  His  license  to 
marry  from  the  Vicar  General’s  Office,  dated  16  August  1756,  reads:  “Joseph  Delafield  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  London,  aged  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  and  a  bachelor,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Abbott  of  the  parish  of  St.  Leonards,  Shoreditch,  a  spinster  aged  twenty-one  years  and  upwards. 
To  marry  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch.”  They  were  married  at  St.  Leonard  (Parish 
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Register  of  the  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch)  19  August  1756.  The  Faculty  Office  marriage 
licenses  contain  a  note  of  a  license  dated  the  8  June  1768  for  Daniel  Turner  of  Allhallows  on  the  Wall, 
aged  thirty  and  upwards,  to  marry  Elizabeth  Delafield,  widow,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Under¬ 
shaft,  London.  This  was  probably  the  widow  of  this  Joseph,  who  had  died  in  1761,  leaving  a  will 
(P.C.C.  Cheslyn  167)  dated  27  December  1758,  in  which  he  described  himself  as  “Joseph  Delafield  the 
younger,  mariner  on  board  the  good  ship  Stormont,  Capt.  Fletcher,  bound  to  the  East  Indies,” 
and  made  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  sole  legatee  and  executrix. 

Joseph  and  Elizabeth  may  have  had  other  children  beside  the  Elizabeth  named  in  her  grand¬ 
father’s  will,  but  there  is  no  record  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


DELAFIELD  OF  PRINCES  RISBOROUGH,  BRADWELL  ETC.  JUNIOR  BRANCHES  OF  DESCEND¬ 
ANTS  OF  JOHN16  DELAFIELD  OF  DINTON 

THEOPHILUS16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John",  Hugh 14 

He  was  one  of  the  four  brothers  who  were  members  of  the  Ford  Baptist  Church.  There  is  no  record 
of  his  birth,  but  the  license  for  his  marriage  (Faculty  Office  Marriage  Licenses),  dated  4  May  1687, 
states  him  to  be  then  aged  about  twenty-four  years.  The  license  also  states  his  wife’s  name  to  have 
been  Susannah  Whelpley,  aged  twenty-three  years,  daughter  of  John  Whelpley  1  of  St.  Stephen’s 
in  Hertfordshire,  mealman.  They  were  married  the  same  day  at  St.  James  Clerkenwell,  London. 

Theophilus  was  a  scrivener  or  conveyancer  by  profession  and  seems  to  have  drawn  many  wills 
and  other  instruments.  The  first  wills  witnessed  by  him,  shown  in  the  Register  of  Wills  of  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Bucks,  were  dated  in  April  and  May,  1684;  after  that  he  appeared  as  witness  to  many 
wills,  generally  those  of  persons  living  in  Princes  Risborough  or  in  the  villages  close  by.  He  witnessed 
and  presumably  drew  twenty  wills  recorded  in  the  Bucks  Archdeaconry,  between  1686  and  1703. 
Doubtless  he  drew  many  others  not  recorded  in  this  period  or  else  recorded  elsewhere,  beside  deeds 
and  other  instruments.  He  also  acted  as  attorney  in  fact  to  make  conveyances. 

A.  W.  Vaisey,  Esq.,  a  solicitor  of  Tring,  Herts.,  wrote  on  28  May  1910:  “I  have  two  large  boxes 
of  old  deeds  relating  to  properties  adjoining  or  near  to  Lockingdon  Close,  of  which  I  was  a  trustee, 
.  .  .  I  have  found  nineteen  of  them  in  which  Theo.  Delafield  was  an  attesting  witness.  .  .  .” 

Susanna,  his  wife,  joined  him  as  witness  of  several  of  these  wills,  and  in  one  Elizabeth  Whelpley 
is  also  a  witness.  She  was,  perhaps,  a  sister  of  Susanna.  He  witnessed  the  deed  by  which  John16  Dela¬ 
field  bought,  in  1699,  from  Edward  Playsted,  the  properties  in  Aylesbury.  The  will  of  Robert  J  :o:ny, 
barber-chirurgeon,  of  Princes  Risborough,  dated  18  January  1703,  was  witnessed  by  Theophilus  and 
also  by  John  Delafield.  In  1710  and  doubtless  for  some  years  before  and  after  he  was  steward  of  the 
Manor  of  Monks  Risborough  and  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  manor  (Collections  at  the  Museum, 
Aylesbury,  numbers  926-27-28). 

The  minute  book  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Ford  or  Cuddington,  Bucks,  begins  in  1688.  Theophilus 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  it,  alone  and  together  with  his  brothers,  John,  Joseph  and  William.  But 
the  first  mention  of  him  in  this  connection  is  from  the  Baptist  Church  at  Long  Crendon  “  Bro  Dela¬ 
field  of  Ford  to  preach  28  April  1689”  (History  of  Long  Crendon  Baptist  Church,  p.  13).  On  5  No¬ 
vember  1695  he  was  elected  scribe,  and  9  October  1698  he  was  one  of  those  nominated  for  deacon  but 
was  not  elected. 

In  1702  he  and  Henry  Goss  got  into  a  dispute  over  some  matters  of  doctrine  with  Clement  Hunt, 
who  was  the  minister  of  Ford  Church.  The  church  seems  to  have  gone  with  Hunt,  so  they  appealed 
to  the  Buckingham  Association,  which  also  ruled  against  them;  then  they  took  their  appeal  to  the 
General  Association  of  General  Baptists,  which  also  ruled  against  them. 

In  May,  1703,  this  General  Association  wrote  a  “letter  of  reproof  and  advice”  to  Goss  and  Dela¬ 
field,  a  copy  of  which  is  read  upon  the  minutes.  One  sentence  in  the  letter  reads:  “And  although  the 
appeal  that  is  now  laid  before  us  be  only  signed  by  Henry  Goss,  yet  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
that  in  a  great  part  thereof,  especially  in  that  part  which  relates  to  principal,  you  are  equally  con¬ 
cerned  with  him,  and  therefore  we  send  this  letter  of  advice,  as  well  as  reproof  to  each  of  you.” 

As  a  result  of  this  letter,  Theophilus  Delafield  and  Henry  Goss  seem  to  have  submitted  and  to 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  Ford  Church  for  the  following  entry  appears  in  the  Ford  minute 
book  under  date  of  31  January  1703-4: 

“Att  the  Church  meeting  holden  at  Upton 
Jan:  31th.  1703. 

In  Relacon  to  the  Differences  lately  depending  between  Bren.  Goss  &  Delafield  And  the  Church  Uppon  a 
Debate  thereof  this  day.  It  is  agreed  to  be  the  sense  of  both  sides  (vis) 

That  as  Mankind  brooke  the  Law  of  God  &  is  therefore  condemned  Soe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  made 
satisfaccon  to  Law  &  Justice  by  his  active  &  Passive  obedience  And  hath  thereby  obteyned  a  Covenant  of  Grace 

1  This  was  evidently  the  “John  Whelpley  of  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter,  maultman”  to  whom  his  brother,  Samuel  Whelpley  of 
St.  Stephen  s,  mealman,  had  by  his  will,  proved  13  July  1685,  given  the  residue  of  his  estate  and  made  him  executor.  The¬ 
ophilus  had,  no  doubt,  met  her  while  both  were  living  at  Berkhamsted,  where  John  Delafield,  the  father,  had  bought  property 
in  1666. 
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(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  IX) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living. 

Theophilus16  Delafield  =  Susannah  Whelpley 
1684-1711 


Francis17 

1707-1717 


Erasmus17  =  Anne  Simpson 
1709-1751 

A 


Anne  Goostree  =  Philip17  =  Hannah 
1697-1738 

A 


Joseph16  Delafield  =  Sarah  Bristowe 
1694-1717 


William17  =  Elizabeth  Aldridge  John17  =  Joan  Hooton 

1700-1725  1704-1781 


William18  =  Sarah  Warr 
1734-1760 


Joseph18  =  Sarah  Eaglestone 
1738-1771 


A 

William19  =  Jane  Meacock 
1775-1820 


Samuel70  =  Hannah 
1800-1839 


William71  ==  Alice  Woodley  Samuel71  =  Mary  B.  Donne  George71  =  Elizabeth  Timberlake 


1822-1899 


1826-1910 


1830-1880 


William77  George  = 
1861 

A 


Samuel77  John 
1862 


Alfred77  H.  = 
1856 


A 


William77  D.  = 
1860 

A 


Henry77  C.= 
1862-1895 

A 


Samuel27  G. 
1872- 
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that  on  Condicon  of  Sincere  Obedience  wee  shall  be  made  pertakers  of  all  the  Benefits  of  his  Holy  Life  &  Death 
&  soe  be  Justifyed  &  saued  by  &  through  him. 


Clement  Hunt 
the  mke  of 
Henry  h  Goss 
Leonard  Wilkins 

(Elder  of  Winslow) 
Will:  Gyles 

(Winslow) 

John  Cook 

(Berkhamsted) 
John  Tripp 
Rich.  Darffall 
Tlieo.  Delafield 
John  Delafield 
Robt  Goodson 

(Elder  of  Winslow) 
Tho  Tripp 


John  very 

John  Cripes 

Willm  Delafield 
Joseph  Delafield 
John  Bishop 
Joseph  Meakes 
John  Hunt 
Thos.  Gates 
John  Gardener 


Att  ye  aforesd  meeting  ,  .  .  ,  .... 

It  is  Also  Agreed  that  Brother  Goss  with  the  rest  of  the  Brethren  dissenting  with  him  be  vppon  the  within- 

menconed  Agreemt  restored  to  full  Communion  &  their  places  in  the  Church  And  that  next  ffourth  day  come 
seanight  be  a  day  sett  apart  wherein  by  ffasting  &  prayer  &  Humiliation  before  God  the  Church  may  return 
Praises  to  him  on  account  of  the  said  Agremt  that  ye  same  be  held  for  ye  vale  at  Bro:  Bishopps  &  for  the  Chiltern 

at  Br:  John  Darvalls.  .  „ 

Alsoe  that  ye  next  Dissipline  meeting  be  at  Br :  Rich  Goodchilds  on  the  ffirst  Wednesday  in  March  next. 


And  on  6  September  following,  Theophilus  was  appointed  one  of  those  to  represent  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  the  Association  meeting  at  Aylesbury.  However,  the  trouble  was  not  yet  over,  for  in  October, 
1704,  John  and  William  were  both  admonished  to  attend  church  meetings  and  Joseph  was  admonished 

in  March,  1705.  .  .  ,  ,  _  ,  ,  T  , 

In  March,  1707,  the  final  break  came  and  Theophilus  and  his  brothers,  John  and  Joseph,  were 

finally  expelled  from  Ford  Baptist  Church. 


“Wee  the  Church  of  Crist  att  the  Time  &  place  aforesaid  haue  allso  looked  in  to  the  state  of  ower  Troblesome 
Brother  Theophilus  delafield  who  hath  not  only  denied  with  Henry  Gosse  that  part  of  the  24  artickle  of  our 
Orthodox  Creed  which  the  said  Henry  denieth  but  hee  hath  Allso  Abused  the  Association  held  Jn  Aylesbury  on 
the  3  of  October  1704  in  Saying  they  weare  as  bad  as  the  Cliruch  of  Roome:  or  that  our  opinion  was  as  bad  as 
popery  &  Jdolatry  And  assented  to  the  other  woords  which  hath  been  charged  upon  Henry  Gosse  and  doth  yet 
Act  with  him  in  opinion  and  practise  against  the  Truth  once  owned  by  him  Rejectin  the  Cowncill  and 
Admonicion  giving  vnto  him  by  vs  and  ouer  Associasion  for  which  sins  &  great  disorders  wee  haue  mutially 
Agreed  in  the  name  of  ouer  Lord  Jesus  Crist  to  withdraw  ower  sprituall  Comunion  from  him  the  said  Theoph 
Delafeild  vntill  he  dow  returne  to  God  with  True  Repentance  and  vnto  the  Church  who  are  to  Judge  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  theire  of  I  Episell  of  the  thesilonians  3  chapter  6  verse  I  Corin.  6.  3  wee  have  All  so  found  that  ouer  other 
Bretheren  that  is  to  say  John  delafeild  &  Joseph  delafeild  are  All  so  Gilty  of  the  sins  and  disorders  of  Henry 
Gosse  and  Theophilus  delafeild  in  that  they  haue  Abeted  with  and  endeauered  to  maintaine  them  Jn  theire 
Erors  Abuses  &  disorders  who  doe  likewise  neglect  to  heare  the  Church  and  haue  withdrawn  their  Comunion 
from  hur  when  they  ought  not  to  bee  partakers  of  other  mens  sins  I  Timothy  5:22:  and  ower  lord  hath  said  what 
meesure  yee  meet  should  bee  measured  againe  Mathew  7  and  2 

And  they  haueing  Joyned  them  selves  with  the  onruly  and  sowers  of  discord  Contrary  to  the  I  of  Thess  5:14: 
prouerbs  6:15:  and  that' the  End  of  Gods  Judgment  by  his  Church  may  Awnser  Jts  End  prouerbs  22:15:  wee 
haue  with  great  greif  of  heart  in  the  name  of  the  lord  with  drawn  ower  Comunion  lickwise  from  the  said  John 
delafeild  and  Joseph  delafeild  untill  they  dow  manifest  their  Repentance  to  ower  full  satisfaction  and  in  order 
theire  vnto  we  have  appointed  bro  headach  to  Admonish  Theophilus  delafeild  &  bro  Crips  John  delafeild  & 
Jefery  wild  Joseph  delafeild  2  Thess  3:15.” 


The  other  brother,  William,  was  not  expelled  but  left  the  church  voluntarily  because  he  and 
others  affirmed  “that  Infants  come  as  Clene  from  any  defilement  of  nature  out  of  their  mother  s 
Wombes  as  the  heavens  or  holy  Angels  and  are  in  the  sight  of  God  as  puer  from  any  sin  as  Adam  was 

before  he  fell.”  # 

Theophilus  in  the  meanwhile  had  prospered  in  his  business  and  in  1695  as  appears  from  the  reet 
of  Fines,  6  William  and  Mary,  he  paid  £100  for  twenty-two  acres  of  land  including  two  cottages, 
three  gardens,  three  orchards,  and  common  of  pasture.  The  land  was  scattered,  being  at  Lane  End, 
Great  Marlow,  Princes  Risborough  and  Weston  Turville.  It  was  doubtless  because  of  his  ownership 
of  these  and  perhaps  other  lands  also  that  he  was  spoken  of  in  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship  of  his 
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son  Erasmus  as  “Theophilus  Delafield  of  the  County  of  Buckingham,  Yeoman.”  This  indenture  was 
dated  19  April  1709. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  officeholders  were  required  to  take  an  oath  abjuring  any  alle¬ 
giance  to  a  “person  pretending  to  be  and  taking  upon  himself  the  stile  and  title  of  King  of  England 
by  the  name  of  James  the  third.”  At  midsummer  session  1702  about  1340  men  took  this  oath  and 
amongst  them  were  John  Cripes,  Theophilus  Delafield,  Clement  Hunt,  Robert  Jony,  Winwood 
Serjeant,  John  Sturch,  and  William  Sturch  (Bucks  Sessions  Records  1694-1705,  Vol.  II,  p.  331).  At 
the  same  session  Theophilus  appears  as  a  recognitor  for  William  Courtnell  of  Cuddington,  shop¬ 
keeper,  to  keep  an  alehouse. 

Theophilus  and  Susanna  had  six  children  and  perhaps  others: 

1.  Francis,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Erasmus,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Philip,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Susanna,  born  (Parish  Register  of  Princes  Risborough)  at  Princes  Risborough,  30  January  1700. 

5.  Mary,  born  (Idem)  at  Princes  Risborough,  22  June  1705. 

6.  Sarah,  date  of  birth  not  known.  She  was  buried  (Idem)  at  Princes  Risborough,  11  January 
1709. 

The  parish  register  also  shows  an  Elizabeth  Delafield,  a  maid,  buried  with  the  Anabaptists  on 
10  May  1727.  She  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Theophilus,  but  may  possibly  have  been  a  child  of 
William  and  Sarah,  who  as  before  noted  moved  to  Princes  Risborough  before  1724. 

There  is  a  gap  of  six  years  between  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Theophilus  and  the  birth  of  his 
son,  Francis,  in  1693.  It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  Elizabeth  was  born. 

There  was  also  a  “Cornelius  Dallifield  of  St.  John’s  Court”  buried  at  St.  James  Clerkenwell  on 
10  November  1742.  This  may  have  been  another  son  of  Theophilus,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
this  except  the  unusual  Christian  names  of  which  Theophilus  seems  to  have  been  fond,  and  the  long 
gap  in  the  early  part  of  his  married  life  during  which  no  births  of  children  appear.  Theophilus  left  a 
will  to  be  found  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bucks  1712,  no.  48.  Abstracted  as  follows: 

Will  of  Theophilus  Delafield  of  Princes  Risborough,  County  Bucks,  scrivener,  dated  26  February  1703-4. 
Forasmuch  as  I  have  several  children,  sons  and  daughters,  most  of  them  small  and  incapable  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  in  regard  my  worldly  substance  is  but  small,  and  as  I  am  satisfied  that  my  wife,  Susannah,  has 
and  will  have  an  equal  care  and  concern  for  the  good  of  my  children,  therefore  to  enable  her  to  bring  them  up  as 
far  as  she  can  I  devise  unto  her  the  messuage  wherein  I  now  dwell  and  the  messuage  wherein  William  Seymour 
dwells,  with  all  houses,  etc.,  thereto  belonging,  and  I  appoint  her,  the  said  Susannah,  my  sole  executrix.  Wit¬ 
nesses:  Thomas  Bowkor,  Tho:  Hore,  John  Courtnell.  Proved  17  May  1712  by  the  executrix. 

He  was  buried  at  Princes  Risborough  on  20  October  1711.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  parish 
register  of  the  death  or  burial  of  his  widow. 


FRANCIS17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Theophilus 16,  John 16 

He  first  appeared  as  the  second  witness  to  a  power  of  attorney  of  Thomas  Hcadeach,  dated  1707, 
a  reproduction  of  which  appears  on  another  page.  His  cousin,  John17  Delafield,  then  a  boy  of  sixteen 
years,  was  the  other  witness.  Francis  must  then  have  been  fourteen  years  old  as  appears  from  a  dep¬ 
osition  made  by  him  19  December  1717,  in  which  he  was  called  “Francis  Delafield,  gent.,  aged  about 
twenty-four  years,  clerk  to  Mr.  Underwood  of  Hatton  Garden,  St.  Andrews  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
esquire”  (Public  Record  Office,  London,  Town  Depositions,  Bundle  1364).  The  only  other  mentions 
of  him  known  are  in  a  marriage  settlement  between  Richard  Carter  and  Sarah  Rosse,  widow,  dated 
2  August  1708,  to  which  he  and  his  father,  Theophilus,  were  the  witnesses,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
deed  from  William17  Delafield  to  John17  Delafield  of  land  known  as  Lockingdon’s  Close  in  Saunderton 
Bucks,  dated  1  January  1729,  where  he  appeared  as  having  been  one  of  the  parties  to  the  lease  and 
release  (see  under  Philip17  Delafield).  He  was  evidently  an  attorney  at  law.  Nothing  further  is  known 
about  him. 


ERASMUS17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Theophilus 16,  John 16 

The  earliest  mention  yet  known  of  him  is  in  one  of  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship  at  the  City 
Chamberlain’s  Office  in  the  Guildhall,  London.  This  indenture  contains  the  words  “Erasmus  Dela¬ 
field,  son  of  Theophilus  Delafield  of  the  County  of  Buckingham,  yeoman,  apprenticed  to  Michael 
Moorcock,  citizen  and  draper  of  London,  for  seven  years  from  19  April,  1709.”  He  was  admitted 
to  Freedom  on  27  July  1720  (Record  of  the  Draper’s  Company).  As  Erasmus  Delafield,  citizen 
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and  draper,  he  took  apprentices,  Thomas,  son  of  John  Gosse,  on  5  July  1721,  fee  £35;  and  William, 
son  of  Thomas  Penn  of  Princes  Risborough  on  17  June  1724,  fee  £40  (Apprenticeship  Books,  Vol. 
8,  p.  190,  and  Vol.  10,  p.  57). 

The  marriage  license  (Marriage  Licenses,  Bishop  of  London  s  Registry,  28  April  1722)  for  Lrasmus 
Delafield,  dated  28  April  1722,  states  that  he  was  then  twenty-six  years  old.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
been  born  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring  of  1696.  This  would  make  him  thirteen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  apprenticeship.  He  may,  however,  have  been  fourteen,  for  a  deposition  (Public  Record 
Office,  London,  Town  Depositions,  Bundle  1597),  dated  3  July  1746,  speaks  of  him  as  being  the 
fifty-one  years  old. 

The  marriage  license  further  states  that  Erasmus  was  then  living  at  St.  Brides,  London,  and  that 
his  bride’s  name  was  Anne  Symson  of  St.  Andrew  s,  Holborn,  spinster,  aged  twenty-one  years.  He 
was  still  living  in  Fleet  Street,  St.  Bride’s,  on  3  July  1746  (Public  Record  Office,  London).  However, 
in  1720  he  had  been  living  at  St.  Andrew’s  Holborn  (Chancery  Proceedings,  1714-1758,  Bundle  107, 
Suit  25). 

He  was  baptized  on  2  July  1719  at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Paul’s  Alley,  Barbican,  London,  as 
appears  from  the  church  roll.  This  was  a  couple  of  months  after  his  cousins,  John  and  Joseph,  had 
been  baptized  at  the  same  church.  All  of  them  had  reached  an  age  of  sufficient  discretion  for  this 
ceremony  at  about  the  same  time.  His  address  is  given  in  the  church  roll  as  “  Fleet  ditch,  at  the  royal 
bed.”  In  1720  he  and  Timothy  Matthews  took  a  lease  (Public  Record  Office,  London,  Chancery 
Proceedings,  1714-1758,  Bundle  107,  Suit  25),  for  seven  years,  of  a  building  on  the  West  Side  of 
Fleet  Ditch,  St.  Brides,  called  the  Sun  and  Half  Moon,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £60.  This  house  was 
completely  furnished. 

After  this  he  appeared  frequently  in  the  minutes  of  this  church,  generally  acting  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  both  of  his  cousins. 

So  on  12  July  1724,  the  church  divided  its  district  up  into  parts  and  assigned  each  part  to  two  per¬ 
sons  to  visit  each  member  of  the  congregation  in  that  part.  Erasmus  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  visit 
the  Southwark  Division.  On  28  February  1724  he  and  John  Delafield  were  appointed  two  of  six  audi¬ 
tors  of  the  accounts  of  the  church,  and  both  were  again  auditors  on  27  March  1726,  and  on  27  October 
1728  he  and  John  were  chosen  two  of  four  auditors.  On  30  September  1733  he  was  appointed  to  visit  a 
woman,  and  on  27  April  1735  he  and  Joseph  Delafield  were  chosen  two  of  six  auditors.  On  6  August 
1738  he  and  both  his  cousins  were  appointed  on  a  committee  of  eight  “to  consider  of  proper  measures 
for  renewing  the  lease  of  the  meetinghouse,  which  is  near  expiring.”  And  on  5  November  1738  he  and 
Joseph  were  chosen  two  of  the  three  managers  of  the  fund.  The  minute  book  ends  with  the  entry  for 
September,  1739,  and  the  next  minute  book  is  lost,  so  that  it  is  not  known  what  part  he  played  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Baptist  Church  after  that  date. 

The  annotations  in  the  Delafield  family  Prayer  Book,  pages  from  which  are  before  reproduced, 
were  made  by  Joseph19  Delafield.  These  contain  the  statement  that:  “The  name  of  Erasmus 
Delafield  also  appears  united  with  Joseph’s  in  a  trust.”  This  trust  was,  in  fact,  the  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  for  Mary,  daughter  of  John17  Delafield,  and  William  Unsworth,  dated  19  April  1738,  conveying 
the  Aylesbury  property.  In  the  instrument  Erasmus  was  called  “citizen  and  draper  of  London.”  He 
was,  however,  generally  called  an  “upholder,”  and  so  appeared  in  1720  (Public  Record  Office,  Lon¬ 
don,  Chancery  Proceedings,  1714-1758, 107,  Suit  25),  1734  (Idem),  1737  (Idem,  1714-1758,  1307-24), 
1746  (Idem,  Town  Depositions,  Bundle  1597),  and  in  his  will.  In  1744  (Idem,  Chancery  Proceedings, 
1714-1758,  1156-34)  and  1748  (Idem,  1714-1758,  1093-30)  the  word  appeared  “Upholsterer,”  which 
was  its  more  modern  form. 

A  bill  of  complaint  dated  4  July  1737,  by  Thomas  Simpson  of  St.  Andrew  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
gent.,  and  others  for  a  debt  of  £800  against  Erasmus  Delafield,  John  Simpson,  junior,  and  Thomas 
Wyton  states  that  defendants  were  the  executors  of  Thomas  Wyton,  deceased  (Idem,  1714-1758, 
1307-24).  In  the  diary  of  Henry  Purefoy,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Shalstone,  Bucks,  appears  the  entry 
27  August  1743  that  between  10:15  and  12:30  he  called  upon  “Mr.  Pickfatt  the  gunsmith  in  Holborn, 
and  the  Button  Shop  in  Shoe  Lane,  and  Mr.  Delafield  and  a  Perfumers  and  a  Toyshop  near  St.  Dun- 
stans  Church  in  ffleet  street  .  .  .  conversed  with  .  .  .  Mr.  Delafield  and  the  man  and  Lady  there.” 

A  bill  dated  17  November  1744,  by  William  Rawlins  of  Ludgate  Street,  London,  woolen  draper, 
and  Erasmus  Delafield  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  upholsterer,  executors  of  Thomas  Simpson,  late  of 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  London,  gentleman,  deceased,  against  Thomas  Duke  of  Leeds  and  others  was 
for  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  given  by  the  Duke  to  the  deceased  to  secure  a  loan  (Idem,  1714-1759, 
1156-34).  He  and  his  three  daughters  were  mentioned  in  the  will  of  William  Rawlins  of  Highgate, 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  dated  1748  (P.C.C.  25,  Greenly).  His  will  is  to  be  found  in  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury  Busby  109.  An  abstract  follows: 
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Will  of  Erasmus  Delafield,  citizen  of  London,  late  of  Fleet  Street,  “upholder,”  now  of  Islington,  County 
Middlesex,  dated  13  August  1750.  To  my  present  and  only  wife,  Anne  Delafield,  the  third  part  of  my  estate 
that  is  in  my  disposal,  to  be  added  to  the  third  part  that  is  her  right  according  to  custom.  To  my  daughter, 
Anne  Delafield,  a  legacy  of  £250  left  her  by  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  to  be  paid  at  her  age  of 
twenty-one;  and  to  my  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Delafield,  a  like  legacy  left  her  by  her  said  grandfather,  to 
be  paid  at  the  same  age.  To  my  said  daughters,  legacies  of  £240  each,  left  to  them  by  their  uncle,  Mr.  William 
Rawlins.  To  my  son  and  daughter,  Francis  and  Mary  Say,  £50,  which  with  £250  I  gave  them  on  their  mar¬ 
riage  is  £300.  Daughter,  Anne  Delafield,  £275.  Daughter,  Elizabeth,  £275.  The  residue  of  my  estate,  particu¬ 
larly  one  moiety  of  the  estate  late  my  brother,  John  Simpson,  in  Fleet  Street,  Denmark  Street  and  Diennings 
Alley  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  whether  freehold  or  leasehold,  as  likewise  one  moiety  of  the  White  Horse  Inn  and 
stables  in  Holborn,  I  give  to  my  wife,  Anne,  whom  I  appoint  executrix.  Witnesses:  J.  Hill,  F.  Braton,  J.  A. 
L’Oste.  Proved  19  April  1751  by  the  executrix. 

From  a  suit  in  January,  1755,  it  appears  that  Ann,  widow  of  Erasmus,  was  one  of  three  sisters,  co¬ 
heirs  and  sisters  of  John  Simpson,  late  of  Fleet  Street,  baker,  deceased.  Another  of  these  sisters  was 
Sarah,  wife  of  George  Stagg,  shoemaker,  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  Middlesex  The  other  had 
probably  been  the  wife  of  William  Rawlins.  The  whole  property,  which  was  a  messuage,  etc.,  in  St. 
Dunstans  in  the  West,  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  and  in  Fleet  Street  was  conveyed  to  Thomas  Tindall  in 
trust.  Erasmus  had  been  the  beneficiary  of  one-third.  His  children  were  also  the  owners  of  another 
third  part,  received  probably  from  their  uncle,  William  Rawlins.  The  daughters,  Ann  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  were  still  minors  in  1755. 

He  had  evidently  received  a  good  deal  of  property  through  his  wife’s  relatives,  and  this  he  di¬ 
vided  between  his  three  surviving  children,  who  were: 

1.  Mary,  born  in  1725,  as  appears  from  her  marriage  license  in  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Registry, 
dated  16  November  1747,  by  which  she  had  license  to  marry  Francis  Say  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin 
Ludgate,  bachelor,  aged  twenty-three  years.  She  is  stated  to  be  twenty-two  years  old  and  to  be  living 
in  the  Parish  of  St.  Brides. 

2.  Thomas,  buried  12  September  1726. 

3.  Theophilus,  buried  14  February  1728. 

4.  John,  buried  12  January  1730. 

5.  Philip,  buried  8  December  1731. 

6.  Elizabeth,  buried  5  June,  1734. 

7.  Anne,  buried  12  June  1734. 

8.  Simpson,  buried  4  April  1735. 

9.  Susanna,  buried  14  July  1740,  aged  3  years. 

10.  Anne,  born  in  1737,  as  her  license  to  marry  in  the  same  registry,  dated  14  June  1758,  stated 
her  then  to  be  twenty-one  years  old  and  to  be  residing  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  The 
prospective  bridegroom  is  stated  to  be  Robert  Walker  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph  Aldersgate, 
bachelor,  aged  twenty-four. 

11.  William,  buried  at  St.  Brides,  8  June  1740,  aged  six  months. 

12.  Elizabeth. 

The  rest  that  is  known  of  this  family  is  contained  in  the  will  of  Anne,  the  widow  (P.C.C.,  Bogg 
410),  an  abstract  of  which  follows: 

Will  of  Anne  Delafield  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Islington,  widow,  dated  25  November  1766.  To  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Anne,  now  the  unhappy  wife  of  Robert  Walker,  formerly  a  grocer  in  Fleet  Street,  £5.  Residuary  legatee 
and  executrix,  my  daughter,  Elizabeth  Delafield  of  Islington,  spinster.  Witnesses:  Thomas  Powell,  Samuel 
Rhodes.  Proved  7  December  1769  by  Elizabeth  Delafield,  spinster,  the  executrix. 


PHILIP17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Theophilus 16,  John 16 

His  birth  is  noted  on  the  register  of  the  parish  church  at  Princes  Risborough  as  having  occurred  on 
2  August  1697.  He  left  the  Baptist  Church,  for  his  christening  appears  on  the  register  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  London,  on  8  August  1718.  He  was  then  a  few  days  over  twenty-one  years  old  and  doubt¬ 
less  felt  himself  free  to  do  as  he  chose. 

At  first  he  lived  at  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  whither  his  cousins,  John  and  Joseph,  had  gone.  In 
1721  he  was  called  pastry  cook  and  made  an  affidavit  in  connection  with  the  probate  of  the  will  of 
Marie  Franklin  (P.C.C.  109,  Buckingham).  He  married  Anne  Goostree  about  19  November  1725, 
and  here  the  parish  register  shows  that  his  daughter,  Susanna,  was  born  and  christened  on  14  Novem¬ 
ber  1728;  and  here  his  first  wife,  Anne,  who  had  died  of  a  fever,  was  buried  on  26  April  1730.  In  this 
last  entry  he  is  called  “pastry  cook  to  Tyndall’s.”  His  business  had  perhaps  been  chosen  for  him  by 
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William,  his  cousin,  who  was  a  baker.  In  any  event,  he  seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  this  cousin, 
for  when  the  latter  conveyed  Lockmgdon’s  Close  to  their  cousin,  John,  in  January,  1  <29,  Philip  wit¬ 
nessed  the  instruments  of  lease  and  release. 

He  married  again,  for  we  find  in  the  register  of  St.  Luke’s,  Cripplegate,  the  christening  of  “John, 
son  of  Philip  Delafield  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  born  11  June,  baptized  16  June  1738.  Hannah,  the 
wife,  appears  in  a  burial  entry  at  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  dated  23  March  1739. 

What  became  of  Philip  and  his  little  son  and  daughter,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Wiltshire  family,  which  included  that  Captain  Philip  Delafield  of  Kew  Gardens,  Surrey,  who  married 
Mary  Bertie,  and  also  Joseph  Delafield  of  Walthamstow,  were  the  descendants  of  this  Philip.  (For 
accounts  of  these  families,  see  a  later  page). 


JOSEPH16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John1*,  Hugh1* 

He  and  his  brother,  Wdliam,  were  probably  the  younger  sons  of  John  and  Susan.  In  the  Minute 
Book  of  Ford  Church  his  name  first  appears  under  date  of  6  June  1694,  when  he  and  Brother  Verey 
were  chosen  to  give  “Christian  admonition’  to  Sister  Allen  for  the  sin  of  mixt  marriage  (i.e.,  mar¬ 
riage  with  anyone  who  was  not  a  Baptist).  Verey  was  the  father  of  the  sinner  and  was  undoubtedly 
also  related  to  Susan  (Verey)  Delafield,  the  mother  of  the  four  brothers.  Jhe  1  arish  Register  of 
Chearsley,  Bucks,  contains  the  entry  of  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Bristowe  of  Princes  Risborough,  on  29 
May  1699,  and  states  that  Joseph  was  then  living  at  West  Wycomb.  The  Register  of  Princes  Ris¬ 
borough  shows  the  christening  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Bristow,  on  19  October 
1668.  She  was  probably  a  few  years  younger  than  he,  so  that  he  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  born 
about  1665,  a  few  years  after  his  brother,  Theophilus.  His  wife  did  not  find  it  easy  to  agree  with  the 
congregation  of  Ford  Church,  and  on  3  September  1701  she  wrote  to  the  congregation  asking  for  her 
“dismission  or  Comendation  to  Haddenham.”  The  reply  was:  “.  .  .  yt  as  for  a  Dismission  we  have 
no  Rule  for  it  &  A  Comendation  to  Haddenham  We  Can’t  Grant  In  their  Present  Errors  &  Dis¬ 
orders.” 

The  consequence  was  that  on  7  April  1703,  “B.  Jos.  Delafield’s  wife  is  excluded  ye  communion 
of  ye  Congregation  for  not  regarding  ye  Admonitions  of  ye  Church  &  Adhearing  to  Ed.  Hore.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hore  dissented  from  the  other  Baptists,  became  a  Calvinist  and  Particular  Baptist  and  founded 
a  church  of  his  own  at  Haddenham.1  Joseph,  however,  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  agreement  of 
31  January  1703-4,  by  which  Henry  Goss  and  Theophilus  Delafield  were  again  taken  into  Ford 
Church.  On  28  March  1705  he  received  an  admonition  to  be  at  the  next  church  meeting,  and  on  12 
March  1707  he  was  expelled  with  his  brothers,  John  and  Theophilus.  A  more  detailed  account  of  this 
will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Theophilus  on  a  preceding  page.  On  3  May  1710,  Joseph  was  again 
admonished  “to  come  to  the  church  meeting  to  make  good  his  place  in  the  church  by  true  Repent- 
ence”;  and  on  11  May  1715  occurs  the  entry:  “Its  ye  Judgment  of  this  Church  yt  ye  Church  of 
Wickham  (Wycomb)  ought  not  to  Receive  Br.  Jos:  Delafield  untill  he  hath  made  this  Church  Satis¬ 
faction  for  what  he  stands  withdrawn  from  for”;  and  William  Goodchild  was  chosen  to  deliver  this 
message  to  the  church  at  Wycomb. 

The  Bucks  Session  Record  for  1694-1705  shows  that  he  as  “Joseph  Delafield  of  West  Wiccombe, 
blacksmith,”  became  in  1702  recognitor  for  William  Hudson  of  the  same  place  in  the  sum  of  £20  for 
his  good  behavior. 

The  children  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  were  born  at  West  Wycombe;  the  entries  on  the  parish  register 
are: 

1.  1699-1700,  William,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Delafield,  born  12  February. 

2.  1701,  Dinah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Delafield  of  this  town,  blacksmith,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  born  4 
December. 

1  Mary,  the  sister  of  Sarah,  seems  to  have  followed  her,  and  left  a  will  of  which  an  abstract  follows  which  shows  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  her  church  and  fondness  for  her  younger  relatives. 

Mary  Dagnall  of  Haddenham  widow. 

Dated  21  Dec.  1749 

To  niece  Joyce  wife  of - Bishop  of  London  £5 

To  niece  Mary  wife  of - Joyles  of  London  £5 

To  two  nieces  Dinah  and  Sarah  Dolafield  both  of  Princes  Risboro  £5  each. 

To  cousin  Mary  Aspinall  of  Aylesbury  £5 

To  cousin  Elizabeth  Aspinall  of  Aylesbury  £5 

To  cousin  John  Collett  of  Haddenham  £5 

To  trusty  and  well  beloved  friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Dorsett  of  Loosley  Row  in  Princes  Risboro  the  new  Pastor 
to  the  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  known  by  the  name  of  particular  Baptist  in  the  Meeting  House  at  Haddenham 
and  to  Rowe,  Tyler,  Heron,  Lacey  and  Collett  members  of  that  church  £20,  the  interest  to  augment  the  stipend  of  Dorsett 
and  his  successors,  the  pastors  at  Haddenham.  Proved  1  July  1754  (Arch.  Bucks.). 
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3.  1704,  John,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Delafield,  blacksmith,  born  19  April. 

4.  1706,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Delafield,  born  29  September. 

Then  follow  in  succession  in  1709,  1710  and  1711,  the  burials  of  three  unnamed  children,  who  pre¬ 
sumably  died  soon  after  birth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Joseph  was  a  blacksmith;  in  this  he  had  followed  his  father  and  his 
oldest  brother,  John,  who  was  a  blacksmith  and  ironmonger  at  Aylesbury.  As  such  he  was  evidently 
the  skilled  mechanic  of  the  community,  for  which  he  received  pay  of  sums  varying  from  one  pound 
to  about  one  pound  ten  shillings  a  year,  beginning  with  the  year  the  first  payment  entered  being  in 
1698  and  the  last  in  1714.  These  entries  generally  read  “for  keeping  ye  clock”  or  “for  looking  to  the 
clock.”  Sometimes  the  sum  was  greater  “for  doing  other  work”  (church  wardens’  accounts  of  West 
Wycombe).  The  church  wardens’  accounts  for  West  Wycombe  also  show  him  to  have  been  assessed 
there  for  the  church  rate  on  14  March  1698,  two  pence.  These  assessments  against  him  occur  almost 
annually  in  generally  increasing  amounts,  three  pence  to  six  pence  until  1714. 

In  his  old  age  Joseph  seems  to  have  returned  to  his  father’s  old  home  at  Bishopstone,  where  he 
and  his  brothers  and  sister  had  lived.  Perhaps  his  oldest  brother,  John,  had  kept  his  home  there.  The 
entry  of  his  burial  is  contained  in  the  Register  of  Dinton  and  reads:  “  1717:  Joseph  Delafield  of  Bish¬ 
opstone  in  the  Parish  of  Stone,  29  March.”  In  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  administrations,  it  is 
stated  “27  June  1717,  Sarah  Delafield,  relict  and  Administratrix  of  Joseph  Delafield,  late  of  the 
Parish  of  Stone,  deceased,  rendered  account  for  £18  14s.  6d.” 

Sarah,  his  widow,  went  to  Princes  Risborough,  where  her  brother-in-law,  William,  and  the  family 
of  Theophilus  were  still  living,  and  took  her  younger  children  with  her.  She  died  there  and  was  buried 
at  the  meetinghouse  on  28  November  1729,  as  appears  from  the  parish  register. 

The  oldest  son,  William,  married  Elizabeth  Aldridge  at  West  Wycombe  on  7  September  1724. 
The  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  buried  at  the  same  place  on  26  July  1725.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  children. 

Diana  and  Sarah  remained  unmarried  and  went  with  their  mother  to  Princes  Risborough,  and 
are  mentioned  as  still  living  there  in  1764,  when  their  cousin,  William  Delafield  of  St.  Botolph’s 
Aldergate,  London,  son  of  William  Delafield,  named  them  in  his  will.  Dinah  made  her  will  (Preroga¬ 
tive  Court  of  Canterbury,  Alexander  371)  on  6  March  1775.  She  was  then  living  at  Bradwell,  Bucks. 
She  left  all  she  had  to  her  sister,  Sarah.  Sarah,  the  sister,  who  had  also  gone  to  Bradwell,  died  in  the 
same  year.  Her  will  named  her  relations  with  some  care,  and  is  here  given  at  length : 

“Will  of  Sarah  Delafield  of  Bradwell,  County  Bucks,  spinster,  dated  2  May  1775. 1  give  and  devise  all  that 
copyhold  messuage  in  which  I  now  dwell,  situate  in  Bradwell,  which  I  have  surrendered  to  the  use  of  this 
my  will,  to  my  niece,  Hannah  Delafield,  daughter  of  Joseph  Delafield,  my  nephew,  and  her  heirs.  And  whereas 
I  am  entitled  to  a  sum  of  £300  in  the  4  per  cent  Consolidated  Annuities,  1772,  after  the  decease  of  Anne  Ben¬ 
nett,  now  I  do  dispose  thereof  as  follows:  £100  to  William,  son  of  my  nephew,  William  Delafield;  £100  to  John, 
son  of  my  nephew,  Joseph  Delafield,  and  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  said  Joseph  Delafield,  my  nephew,  £50; 
and  the  remaining  £50  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  the  said  Joseph.  To  my  brother,  John  Delafield,  the  yearly  sum 
of  £10  during  the  term  of  his  life,  and  at  his  decease  the  same  to  go  to  the  said  Hannah  Delafield.  My  nephew, 
William,  son  of  the  said  John  Delafield,  £10.  Servant  Lucy  Coley  £20  and  the  use  of  the  parlor  with  the  best 
chamber  in  my  now  dwelling  house  till  my  niece,  Hannah  Delafield,  arrive  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  that 
she  may  have  a  home  to  come  to,  providing  she  should  choose  it.  My  plate  to  be  put  into  a  box  with  an  in¬ 
ventory,  and  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Jane  Blunt  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  to  be  by  her  taken 
care  of  until  my  said  niece  arrive  at  said  age.  Residuary  legatees  in  trust  for  my  said  niece,  the  Rev.  William 
Coles  of  Ridgement,  County  Beds.,  and  Thomas  Eglestone  of  Stonebridge  House,  County  Bucks,  whom  execu¬ 
tors.  Witnesses:  Mary  Seely,  Leod.  Seely,  Danl.  Edmunds.  Codicil  dated  31  May  1775:  To  my  nephew,  William 
Delafield,  £3  yearly  during  his  life,  and  to  Elizabeth  Delafield,  daughter  of  the  said  William,  the  remaining 
£50  out  of  the  £300  I  am  entitled  to  at  the  death  of  Anne  Bennett.  Richard  Cox  of  Westbury  in  the  Parish  of 
Shenley,  County  Bucks,  shall  be  executor  in  room  of  the  Rev.  William  Coles.  To  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Delafield,  my  sister’s  black  crape  gown.  To  the  Rev.  James  Hall  of  Winslow,  County  Bucks,  £5.  Witnesses: 
Jane  Blunt,  Jane  Thompson.”  Proved  30  October  1775  by  the  executors  named. 

Both  Dinah  and  Sarah  were  buried  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Winslow  and  in 
1896,  when  a  search  was  made,  a  gravestone  was  found  marked  “Dinah  Delafield.  Died  March  25th 
1775  Aged  75  years”  —  “Sarah  her  sister  Died  June  8th  1775  Aged  68  years.” 

An  account  of  John,  the  younger  son,  follows. 


JOHN17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Joseph 16,  Johnli ,  Hugh1* 

He  was  born  at  West  Wycombe,  Bucks,  on  19  April  1704,  as  appears  from  the  parish  register  of 
that  place.  As  “John  son  of  Sarah  Delafield,  widow,”  he  was,  on  16  November  1719  apprenticed  to 
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John  Carpenter  of  Swanborn,  Bucks,  blacksmith,  for  seven  years  for  a  fee  of  £7  10s.  (Apprentice¬ 
ship  Registers,  Country,  Book  no.  46-107).  He  married  first,  Sarah,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  John, 
who  was  baptized  at  Bradwell,  Bucks,  on  11  September  1731.  He  was  then  a  smith,  having  followed 
his  father’s  trade.  This  son,  John,  died  an  infant  and  was  buried  at  Bradwell  according  to  the  register, 
on  9  February  1733.  Evidently  the  mother  died  too,  for  in  1732  he  married  Joan  Hooton  of  Whaddon, 
Bucks.  By  her  he  had  issue: 

1.  William,  baptized  at  Bradwell,  2  June  1734,  an  account  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  James,  baptized  at  Bradwell,  23  November  1736,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

3.  Joseph,  baptized  at  Bradwell,  3  September  1738.  As  his  line  died  out  with  his  children,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  him  follows  immediately  after  that  of  his  father. 

Joan  Died  and  was  buried  at  Bradwell  on  10  December  1753.  But  John  was  not  yet  content,  and 
the  Parish  Register  of  Haddenham,  Bucks,  shows  that  on  24  June  1/54  he  mariied  Rachel  Jug 
(Judge)  there.  No  record  of  her  children  appears,  but  the  Bradwell  Register,  under  date  of  15  Febru¬ 
ary  1775  contains  the  entry:  “Rachel  Delafield,  singlewoman,  buried.”  This  was  doubtless  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Rachel. 

In  1758  he  bought  from  Thomas  Read  and  others  for  £60  two  cottages,  two  orchards,  two  stables, 
two  gardens,  two  barns,  one  acre  of  meadow,  two  acres  of  pasture  and  common  of  pasture  for  all 
cattle  with  appurtenances  in  Sherrington  and  Bradwell  (Feet  of  Fines  Bucks,  Trin.  31-32  George 

John  himself  was  buried  at  Bradwell  on  11  February  1781  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  as  “John 
Delafield,  Blacksmith.”  He  left  no  will.  The  christenings  of  his  children  show  that  he  was  not  a 
Baptist. 


JOSEPH18  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John",  Joseph",  John",  Hugh 14 

He  was  the  third  son  of  John  and  Joan  Delafield  and  was  christened  at  Bradwell  on  3  September 
1738.  He  married,  at  the  same  place  on  26  December  1764,  Sarah  Eaglestone,  daughter  to  Holland 
Eaglestone,  mason,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks.  We  know  from  the  will  of  his  aunt,  Sarah  Delafield, 
that  Joseph  had  three  children. 

1.  Sarah,  who  married  Luke  Bruntnall,  shoemaker,  at  Newport  Pagnell,  20  August  1791. 

2.  John.  He  was  apprenticed  to  William  Hollingworth  of  Whaddon,  Bucks,  wheelwright,  18 
December  1782  for  a  fee  of  £15  (Apprenticeship  Books,  Town,  Vol.  31,  p.  185)  and  seems  to  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Newport  Pagnell.  He  left  a  will  (Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Rowe  288),  dated  26 
April  1793,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  any  wife  or  children.  It  was  proved  10  July  1799.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  he  died  unmarried.  In  it  he  mentioned  his  grandfather,  Holland  Eaglestone,  also  his  sister, 
Sarah,  and  an  aunt,  Jane  Thompson  of  Islington.  Thomas  Eaglestone  was  one  of  the  witnesses. 

3.  Hannah,  who  was  the  principal  legatee  under  the  will  of  her  great  aunt,  Sarah,  seems  to  have 
died  before  her  mother,  for  she  is  not  named  in  her  will;  nor  is  she  mentioned  in  the  will  of  her  brother, 
John. 

Joseph,  the  father,  was  buried  at  Bradwell  on  5  September  1771.  His  widow  died  in  1780  and  left 
a  will,  to  be  found  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bucks  1780,  no.  44;  abstracted  as  follows: 

Will  of  Sarah  Delafield  of  Bradwell,  County  Bucks,  widow,  dated  6  January  1780.  Weak  in  body.  To  my 
son,  John  Delafield,  and  my  daughter,  Sarah  Delafield,  all  my  personal  estate  and  effects  whatsoever,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them  at  their  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Executor,  my  father,  Holland  Eaglestone  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  County  Bucks,  mason.  Witnesses:  Thomas  Daniel,  Sarah  Daniel.  Proved  17  June  1780  by  the 
executor  named. 


WILLIAM18  DELAFIELD  son  of  John",  Joseph",  John",  Hugh 14 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  John  and  Joan  Delafield  and  was  baptized  at  Bradwell  on  2  June  1734. 
He  was  a  blacksmith,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  before  him.  On  8  April  1760,  at  Brad¬ 
well,  he  married  Sarah  Warr,  spinster;  she  made  her  mark  on  the  Bradwell  Register,  showing  that 
she  could  not  write. 

We  know  from  the  will  of  his  Aunt  Sarah,  that  William  had  in  1775  two  children: 

1.  William,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Joseph  Dawson  at  Bradwell,  6  December  1781. 

As  appears  from  the  Buckinghamshire  Poll  Books,  he  was  living  at  Little  Liddington  in  1784  and 
at  Bradwell  in  1785,  but  voted  both  years  at  Bradwell. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  William,  the  father,  nor  of  Sarah,  his  wife.  Doubtless  a  close  exami- 
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nation  of  the  Parish  Register  of  Brad  well  and  those  of  the  neighboring  parishes  would  add  further 
information. 

The  marriage  entry  of  William  Delafield  and  Catharine  Panter  on  the  Bradwell  Register,  under 
date  of  15  October  1780,  was  perhaps  a  second  marriage.  His  son,  William,  would  then  have  been 
hardly  twenty  years  old. 


WILLIAM19  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William19,  John1’’,  Joseph 16 

About  this  William  little  is  known.  He  is  named  in  the  will  of  his  great-aunt  Sarah,  dated  1775. 
The  next  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Parish  Register  of  Ravenstone,  Bucks,  which  records  his  marriage 
to  Jane  Meacock  on  29  May  1792. 

He  was  probably  a  blacksmith,  as  his  forefathers  for  three  generations  had  been  and  as  his  son 
was  also.  In  a  deed,  in  an  entry  at  Loughton  in  1796,  he  was  called  a  blacksmith.  In  the  same  year  at 
Loughton  as  William  Dolifield,  blacksmith,  he  signed  the  food  control  agreement  (Records  in  Bucks 
Museum,  Aylesbury).  He  died  in  1820. 

The  Loughton  register  shows  that  he  had  a  son,  Samuel.  And  Samuel,  a  son  of  this  Samuel, 
in  a  letter  written  2  February  1910  states  that  “My  Father  was  an  only  son,  and  so  was  his  father, 
and  I  believe  his  grandfather  also.”  In  the  last  statement,  in  which  he  was  not  positive,  he  was  mis¬ 
taken,  but  the  other  statements  are  positive  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  correct. 

He  had  also  a  daughter,  Jennie,  of  whom  an  obituary  appears  in  the  Bucks  Standard  Newspaper 
of  13  May  1889.  This  states  that  Jennie  Armstrong  was  born  in  March,  1810,  and  died  on  2  May, 
1889;  that  she  was  born  at  Bradwell  and  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Delafield,  who 
died  in  1820.  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  of  a  kind  and  helpful  disposition  and  it  is  said  that  “for  many 
years  until  the  infirmities  of  age  gained  upon  her,  she  entertained  the  widows  of  the  village  on  her 
birthday.”  Other  information  indicates  that  the  daughter’s  names  were,  Ann,  Sarah,  Mary  and  Jane, 
and  that  these  were  christened  in  1807. 

The  Hepzibah  Delafield,  buried  at  Bradwell  on  3  September  1813,  aged  twenty-seven  weeks,  was 
probably  also  William’s  daughter. 

It  was  doubtless  his  daughter  Sarah  who  married  David  Cook  at  Newport  Pagnell  on  30  No¬ 
vember  1815. 


SAMUEL20  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William19,  William 18 

The  only  existing  mention  of  this  Samuel  is  in  a  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  his  son, 
Samuel,  in  the  Loughton  Register.  This  states  that  his  wife’s  name  is  Hannah,  that  he  is  living  at 
Bradwell  and  that  he  is  a  blacksmith.  The  baptism  was  solemnized  at  Loughton,  near  Bradwell, 
in  1826.  An  examination  of  the  register  of  the  Parish  of  Loughton  might  give  further  information. 

His  son,  Samuel,  writes  that  he  was  born  in  1800  and  died  in  1839,  and  that  he  had  children: 

1.  William,  born  27  November  1822,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  Samuel,  baptized  15  October  1826  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Ann,  born  in  1827.  She  married  John  Walker  and  they  had  issue  eight  children.  She  died  in 
February,  1911,  and  was  buried  at  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 

4.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Edmund  Sear,  a  baker.  They  had  five  children.  She  was  buried  at 
Bradwell,  Bucks. 

5.  George,  born  in  1830,  of  whom  hereafter. 

6.  Hannah,  born  in  1837.  She  married  George  Hare  and  they  had  four  children.  She  died  in  1902. 

7.  Jennie,  born  in  1837.  She  married  Zacharias  Armstrong  and  they  removed  to  Australia,  where 
she  died  in  1892.  They  had  issue  one  son. 


WILLIAM21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Samuel20,  William19,  William 18 

He  was  born  on  27  November  1822  at  Bradwell,  Bucks.  He  took  up  the  occupation  his  fathers 
had  followed  for  so  many  generations  and  became  a  blacksmith.  At  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  on 
29  July  1859  he  married  Alice  Woodley,  born  20  August  1833  at  Cavendish  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  daughter  of  George  Woodley  who  subsequently  removed  to  Newport  Pagnell,  where  he 
became  a  fishmonger  and  poulterer.  They  had  issue: 

1.  William22  George  Delafield,  born  at  Bradwell,  Bucks,  on  6  April  1861.  He  married  Violet  Flewer- 
let  Goddard  at  Watford,  Herts.,  on  4  June  1899.  They  had  issue,  both  born  at  Croydon,  Surrey: 
William  Maurice  Delafield,  born  16  November  1900;  Charles  Richard  Delafield  born  20  August  1908. 
This  William22  subsequently  removed  to  Windsor,  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
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2.  Samuel22  John  Delafield,  born  at  Bradwell,  Bucks,  12  July  1862,  removed  to  Croydon  Surrey, 
unmarried  in  1913. 

3.  Charlotte  Edith  Delafield,  born  at  Old  Bradwell,  Bucks,  30  April  1867.  She  married,  first,  on  9 
November  1899,  George  Cherrill  and  they  had  issue,  a  daughter,  Alice  Ann,  born  8  December  1901. 
Mr.  Cherrill  died  15  November  1903.  She  married,  secondly,  on  29  June  1907,  Thomas  Alexander 
Munday.  In  1912,  they  were  living  at  Bradwell  Cottage,  Ewelme,  Berkshire. 

William,  the  father,  died  at  Ewelme,  Berks.,  in  October.  1899. 


SAMUEL21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Samuel20,  William12,  William12,  John12,  Joseph 18 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Delafield ;  was  baptized  at  Loughton,  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  on  15  October  1826.  In  the  census  returns  for  1851  he  appears  as  still  unmarried  and  assistant  to 
Thomas  Pressland,  draper  at  Market  Square,  Northampton.  He  died  at  Turvey,  Bedfordshire,  on  12 
September  1910  and  was  buried  at  Emberton,  Bucks.  He  was  engaged  in  business  at  Bedford  for 
forty  years,  but  meeting  reverses  and  his  health  failing,  retired  in  straitened  circumstances. 

In  1855  he  married  Mary  Boyden  Donne,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Donne,  Vicar  of  Houghton  Regis, 
near  Dunstable.  She  died  in  August,  1901. 

They  had  issue  nine  children,  all  born  at  Bedford: 

1.  Alfred  Haslehurst,  born  1856,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  William  Donne,  born  1860,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Mary  Beatrice. 

4.  Mildred. 

5.  Henry  Cooper,  of  whom  hereafter. 

6.  Ethel,  a  sister  in  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Hayward’s  Heath.  She  died  there  29  January 
1920,  being  then  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Convent. 

7.  Sidney  George,  died  when  twelve  years  old. 

8.  Lilian  Dinah. 

9.  Winifred. 


ALFRED22  HAZELHURST  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Samuel21,  Samuel20 

He  was  born  at  Bedford  on  15  June  1856  and  went  to  school  at  Bedford.  He  entered  Oxford 
University  on  12  October  1872,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1876  and  of  M.A.  in  1880.  He 
became  assistant  master  at  the  Great  Yarmouth  Graduate  School,  1876;  second  master  at  Evathan 
School,  Yorks,  1878.  He  was  ordained  at  York  in  1879  and  became  Curate  of  Kirkleathan,  Yorks, 
and  St.  James,  Brighton.  On  28  April  1896  at  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields,  London,  he  married  Florence 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  Alfred  Thomas  Rowworth,  M.R.C.S.  of  Grays.  He  was  Vicar  of  Grays  from 

1891  to  1900,  and  on  28  December  became  Rector  of  Little  Thurrock,  and  Rural  Dean  in  1899.  He 
is  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools.  They  have  issue: 

1.  Marion  Margaret,  born  20  April  1900  and  baptized  at  Grays,  Essex. 

2.  Frances  Mary  Joan,  born  4  April  1905  and  baptized  at  Little  Thurrock. 

3.  Alfred  John  Wetherell,  born  10  October  1910  and  baptized  at  Little  Thurrock. 

WILLIAM22  DONNE  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Samuel21,  Samuel 20 

He  was  born  at  Bedford,  England  in  1860.  After  the  usual  schooling,  he  left  England  about  1880 
and  went  to  Kleinfontein,  South  Africa,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  ranchman.  On  23  April 

1892  he  married  Katharine  Bradshaw,  daughter  of  Samuel  Charles  Bradshaw  of  Bedford  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Negus,  his  wife,  the  marriage  being  celebrated  at  Trinity  Church,  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 
They  have  issue: 

1.  Mary  Catharine,  born  19  September  1897. 

2.  John,  born  20  May  1901. 


HENRY22  COOPER  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Samuel21,  Samuel 20 

He  was  born  at  Bedford  on  20  June  1862  and  married  Minnie  Nash,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jane 
(Bird)  Nash  of  Hockliffe,  Beds.,  on  3  April  1889  at  All  Saints  Church,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds.  He 
died  on  8  June  1895  and  was  buried  at  Emberton,  Bucks.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Hugh  Frank,  born  18  April  1890.  He  married  Marie  Ellen  Birdsey,  of  Linslade,  Leighton  Buz¬ 
zard,  Beds.,  on  6  September  1917. 
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2.  Herbert,  born  15  December  1892  (G.  H.  H.  Delafield  according  to  letter  of  Hugh  Frank  Dela- 
field  written  24  September  1917).  He  was  killed  in  action  in  France,  8  August  1918.  His  widow  mar¬ 
ried  Percy  Charles  Wilkinson. 

3.  Dorothy,  born  6  February  1895. 


GEORGE21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Samuel 20,  William1*,  William 18 

He  was  born  at  Bradwell,  Bucks,  in  1830.  He  died  on  22  March  1880  and  was  buried  at  Walton 
on  Hill,  Surrey.  By  trade  he  was  a  fitter,  but  finding  that  the  occupation  impaired  his  health,  he 
became  a  farmer  soon  after  his  marriage.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Timberlake, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Timberlake,  a  papermaker  of  Nash  Mills,  Hertfordshire.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Abbots  Langley,  Herts.  They  had  issue: 

1.  George,  who  died  in  infancy. 

2.  Fanny  Timberlake,  who  married  Richard  Burrell  of  London. 

3.  Elizabeth  Dowse,  who  married  Albert  Timberlake  of  Kings  Langley,  Herts.,  and  has  issue. 

4.  Samuel  George,  of  whom  hereafter. 

5.  Edith  Jane,  married  Robert  Stanton  and  is  now  living  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  has  issue. 

6.  Hannah  Ellen,  married  Frank  Clark  of  Watford,  Herts. 

SAMUEL22  GEORGE  DELAFIELD,  son  of  George*1,  Samuel20,  William 19 

He  was  born  in  1872  and  was  educated  at  the  Heath  Brow  Grammar  School  at  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Herts.  He  was  then  for  a  few  years  employed  in  the  manager’s  office  of  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway  at  Euston.  He  afterwards  entered  Hartley  Theological  College,  Manchester,  in  1896,  and 
was  ordained  in  1903,  after  having  served  four  years  probation  on  Walkden  Circuit,  near  Manchester. 
He  was  then  chosen  pastor  of  Aintree  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Liverpool,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  became  superintendent  of  Widnes  Circuit,  Lancashire.  After  having  served  in 
that  circuit  four  years,  he  removed,  in  1909,  to  the  superintendency  of  Goole  Circuit,  Yorkshire. 

On  9  September  1903  he  married  Dora  Clare,  daughter  of  Councellor  Alfred  Clare  of  Little  Hulton, 
Bolton,  and  they  have  issue: 

1.  Ruth  Clare,  born  in  1907. 

2.  Dora  Elizabeth,  born  in  1909. 

3.  George  Donald,  born  in  January,  1915. 

4.  John  Clare,  born  in  June,  1919. 
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DELAFIELD  OF  AYLESBURY,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE;  THAXTED,  ESSEX;  HIGH  WYCOMBE, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE;  PLYMPTON,  DEVONSHIRE;  PLYMOUTH,  DEVONSHIRE,  AND  LONDON; 

DESCENDANTS  OF  WILLIAM14  DELAFIELD,  THE  PARISH  CLERK 

WILLIAM14  DALAFELD,  son  of  John13,  William12,  Richard11,  William 10 

The  Waddesdon  Parish  Register  of  baptisms  contains  the  entry  “1605;  William,  son  of  John 
Dalafield,  5  May.”  On  27  July  1640  he  as  William  Dallafield  witnessed  the  will  of  Thomas  Billingsby 
of  Waddesdon  and  on  3  November  of  the  same  year  that  of  Edward  Edwards  of  Waddesdon,  yeoman. 
His  name  in  the  last  entry  is  spelled  William  Delefeild  (Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  Book  39,  nos.  66 
and  145).  On  December,  1647,  Alice  Broadly  of  Waddesdon  widow,  appointed  “William  Delafield” 
one  of  the  overseers  of  her  will  (Idem  Book  44,  no.  98).  He  was  parish  clerk  and  kept  his  interest  in 
the  church  at  Waddesdon  throughout  his  life,  for  in  his  will  he  called  himself  parish  clerk.  It  was  very 
likely  he  who  saved  the  registers  from  destruction  during  the  Civil  War.  A  page  of  the  register  for 
this  time  is  marked  with  a  big  blood  stain  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  only  after  a  fight  that  the  books 
of  the  church  were  rescued  and  preserved  from  the  destroying  hands  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers.1  He 
was  also  the  William  Delafield  who  was  overseer  of  the  fortifications  (Commonwealth  Exchequer 
Papers,  Bundle  no.  221,  at  Public  Record  Office)  at  Aylesbury  in  1646.  So  his  influence  probably 
made  it  easier  to  preserve  the  records  of  his  church  from  destruction. 

The  records  (Commonwealth  Exchequer  Papers,  Bundle  126)  of  his  employment  in  the  Garrison 
at  Aylesbury  are  of  some  interest.  The  first  of  these  is  dated  April  24,  1646  and  reads: 

“Paid  Mr.  William  Delafield  for  to  pay  the  soldiers  &  other  Workmen  imployed  in  Repayring  of  ye  Workes 
of  the  Garrison  of  Aylesbury  £29  4s.  3d.” 

On  6  May  following  appears  the  entry: 

“Pd  to  Mr  Wm  Delafield,  Gunner,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  Withers,  gent  ordinance  in  ye  Garri¬ 
son  of  Aylesbury  in  full  of  14  days  paye  for  himselfe,  Gunners  &  Matrosses  in  ye  said  Garrison  £37  2s.  Od.” 

Then  follow  a  number  of  entries  similar  to  the  foregoing  and  to  the  following,  which  was  dated 
29  June  1646: 

“P’d  to  Mr.  Wm  Delafield,  Guner  in  full  of  14  dayes  paye  for  ye  gent.  Ordinance  Gunners  & 
Matrosses  £28  14s.  Od.” 

In  July  entries  of  payments  for  dismantling  the  works  begin  and  conclude  with  the  entry  dated 
16  October  1646: 

“Pd  to  Air.  Wm.  Delafield  wch  he  paid  towards  ye  Dismountlings  of  the  Garrison  of  Aylesbury 
and  other  charge  according  to  his  Accompt  on  ye  file,  £15  16s.  8d.” 

The  account  referred  to  is  in  William  Delafield ’s  handwriting  and  is  found  in  Bundle  221  of  the 
Commonwealth  Exchequer  Papers.  A  number  of  other  accounts  made  by  him  are  to  be  found  in 
Bundle  220,  similar  to  the  one  reproduced  here.  It  appears  that  he  was  at  first  paid  seven  shillings 
a  week  as  gunner  and  overseer  of  the  fortifications  and  afterwards  fourteen  shillings  a  week.  In  1649 
he  was  one  of  those  paid  for  quartering  Captain  Snell’s  soldiers  at  Waddesdon. 

And  in  the  same  year  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Alanor  of  Benthams  in  Waddesdon 
as  “Bailiff  and  Alinister”  2  of  that  court  (Waddesdon  Alanor  Rolls,  British  Museum  AISS.  47,  364, 
2),  and  again  on  the  Homage  of  the  same  court  in  1663  (Idem  47,  365). 

1  An  account  of  this  is  given  in  Waddesdon  and  Over  Winchendon  by  Rev.  C.  Oscar  Moreton  at  page  92. 

“There  is  a  tradition,  well  established  in  the  village  concerning  a  parish  clerk,*  who,  after  the  Battle  of  Aylesbury,  was 
returning  from  Bierton  with  a  portion  of  the  Parliamentary  Army.  The  troops  marched  to  Waddesdon,  and  here  one  of  the 
officers  in  charge,  having  plundered  the  church,  attempted  to  obtain  forcible  possession  of  the  church  registers.  Parliamen¬ 
tarian  as  he  was,  the  clerk  regarded  this  as  an  act  of  sacrilege.  The  book  was  in  his  custody,  and  rather  than  yield  to  the  officer 
he  fell  to  blows.  A  fight  ensued  and  blood  was  spilt  upon  the  open  page.  The  village  people  have  never  forgotten  that  they  owe 
the  possession  of  their  oldest  register  to  the  courage  of  the  parish  clerk  who  was  prepared  to  defy  his  superior  officer  and  risk 
his  life  in  defence  of  the  book  which  was  in  his  charge.” 

*  Probably  William  Delafield,  1605-1075. 

2  Nathaniel  J.  Hone,  in  his  work  The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  at  page  68,  extracting  from  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  de 
Henley,  states: 

“The  Bailiff’s  duties  are  stated  to  be:  To  rise  early  and  have  the  ploughs  yoked  then  to  walk  in  the  fields  to  see  that  all 
is  right.  He  is  to  inspect  the  ploughs,  whether  those  of  the  demesne  or  the  villain  or  auxiliary  ploughs,  seeing  that  they  be  not 
unyoked  before  their  days  work  ends,  failing  which  he  will  be  called  to  account.  At  sowing  time  he  and  the  Reaper  must  go 
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PEDIGREE  FOR  CHAPTER  XIV 


(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  VIII) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 

Anne  Kern  =  William14  Delafield  =  Elizabeth 
1605-1675 


Jonathan15  = 

=  Priscilla 

Benjamin16  = 

=  Mary 

William15  = 

=  Elizabeth 

Daniel15  = 

=  Bridget 

Silas16  = 

1636-1686 

Pashion 

1639-1673 

Taller 

1645-1681 

Foskett 

1648-1716 

Freane 

1659- 

1724 

A 

/ 

Jonathan16  =  Elizabeth 
1663-1699 


John16  =  Elizabeth  Harmon 
1669-1693 


A 


Daniel17  =  Elizabeth 
1716-1741 


James17  =  Joan  Hooper 
1711-1774 

A 


Daniel18  =  Sarah 
1756-1788 


Daniel19  =  Ann  Gardner 
1783-1867 


William20 

1817-1899 


Amelia  Mullis 


John20  =  Caroline 
1822 


James16  =  Joan 
1678-1736 


Daniel17  =  Amy  Bartlett 
1714-1782 


Edwin20  =  Emma  Wright 

A 


Richard 21 B. 
1848-1909 


Charles 21  B.  = 
1854- 


A 


A 
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In  1642  he  and  his  wife  were  each  taxed  (Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks,  244:  4,  17  Car.  I)  six  pence  poll 
money.  She  was  called  Annie  on  the  record,  an  error  for  Anne.  But  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  1647  (Com. 
Exchequer  Papers,  Bundle  149)  the  names  are  correctly  given  “William  Dallafield”  and  “Anne 
Dallafield.”  The  Waddesdon  Register  contains  the  entry  of  his  marriage  to  Anne  Kern  on  22  April 
1635.  Then  follow  the  christenings  of  his  children.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  his  sons  were  given 
Bible  names,  except  the  one  he  named  after  himself. 

1.  Jonathan,  christened  on  7  February  1636,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Sarah,  who  was  christened  at  Haddenham  on  10  November,  1637.  It  appears  from  her  father’s 

will  that  she  married - Paine. 

3.  Benjamin,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  8  September  1639,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  16  May  1641,  and  buried  there  on  the  fifteenth  of  July  of  the 
same  year. 

5.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  17  July  1642.  She  was  made  residuary  legatee  and  sole 
executrix  under  her  father’s  will.  She  had,  however,  married  John  Sexton  of  Felton,  Middlesex,  and  in 
April,  1675,  renounced  in  favor  of  her  step-mother,  Elizabeth,  the  second  wife  of  her  father,  William. 
She  signed  the  renunciation  by  her  mark. 

6.  William,  born  at  Waddesdon,  2  April  1645  and  baptized  there  on  5  June  1664,  at  the  same  time 
with  his  two  younger  brothers  and  his  sister,  Miriam.  As  his  older  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Benjamin, 
had  left  home  and  settled  elsewhere  before  the  father  made  his  will,  this  son,  William,  received  the 
copyhold  property  of  his  father  at  Waddesdon.  He  married  Elizabeth  Foskett  at  Waddesdon  on  8 
February  1677  and  they  had  issue:  William,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  on  5  February  1678  and  buried 
there  on  8  of  the  same  month;  and  Mary,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  12  September  1681. 

7.  Daniel,  born  at  Waddesdon,  25  August  1648  and  baptized  with  his  brothers  in  1664,  of  whom 
hereafter. 

8.  Miriam,  born  at  Waddesdon,  20  March  1652  and  baptized  with  her  brothers  in  1664. 

Anne,  William’s  first  wife,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon,  16  June  1657.  He  then  married  Elizabeth 

- about  1658,  and  had  by  her  a  son: 

9.  Silas,  born  at  Waddesdon,  3  July  1659  and  baptized  with  his  brothers  and  sister  in  1664,  of 
whom  hereafter. 

He  received  from  his  father  one-half  his  copyhold  lands  in  the  manor  of  Green  End  in  Waddesdon. 
This  amounted  to  about  five  acres.  On  this  he  seems  to  have  built,  or  perhaps  bought  and  added 
to  it,  a  messuage  or  cottage.  By  his  will  he  gave  this  property  to  his  son,  William.  The  freehold 
four  acres  next  mentioned  must  have  passed  under  the  deed  of  entail  he  made  to  his  oldest  son, 
Jonathan. 

On  23  May  1648,  William,  together  with  one  John  Barre,  a  weaver,  joined  with  John,  the  father 
of  William,  in  a  fine  and  common  recovery  (Feet  of  Fines  Bucks,  Easter  24  Charles  I,  also  abstract 
of  title  in  possession  of  Messrs.  Nicholl,  Manesty  &  Co.,  Solicitors  for  the  Duke  of  Marleborough) 
by  which  four  acres  of  land  in  Waddesdon  were  conveyed  to  the  father  for  life,  with  remainder  in 
fee  to  William,  the  son.  In  this  conveyance,  John,  the  father,  is  called  “Senior”  and  William  is  called 
“youngest  son.”  The  consideration  was  forty-one  pounds.  A  few  years  later,  on  26  December  1656, 
William  and  his  wife  Anne,  joined  in  a  conveyance  of  the  same  property  to  John  Mayne  of  Waddes¬ 
don  and  William  Myles  of  Waddesdon,  to  the  grantor’s  use  for  life,  remainder  to  his  heirs.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  deed  is  here  reproduced.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  deed  he  called  himself  “register,” 
probably  because  of  his  position  as  parish  clerk.  Among  the  muniments  of  Lord  Rothschild  (Box  3, 
Bundle  2)  is  a  receipt  signed  by  Thomas  Quaintree  of  Wescot,  dated  20  April  1652.  It  is  entirely 
drawn  by  William  Delafield  in  his  own  handwriting  and  signed  by  him.  The  signature  is  clear  and  al¬ 
most  identical  with  the  signatures  on  his  account  as  overseer  and  of  the  deed  executed  by  him.  In 
1662  he  drew  and  wrote  in  his  own  hand  the  will  of  his  oldest  brother,  John,  a  copy  of  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  account  of  that  brother  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work. 

William  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  25  March  1675.  His  will  appears  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Bucks:  1675:  Filed  Will  54.  The  following  is  an  abstract: 

Will  of  William  Delafield  of  Waddesden,  County  Bucks,  parish  clerk,  dated  31  March  1666.  Weak  of  Body. 
I  doe  surrender  into  the  hands  of  John  Mountague  and  William  Miles,  two  of  the  customary  tenants,  all  that 
copyhold  that  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  they  to  bring  in  my  son,  William  Delafield,  the  next  opportunity 


with  the  ploughs  through  the  whole  days  work,  until  they  have  completed  their  proper  quantity  of  ploughing  for  the  day 
which  is  to  be  measured,  and  if  the  Ploughman  have  made  any  errors  or  defaults  and  can  make  no  excuses  the  Reaper  is  to  see 
that  such  faults  do  not  go  uncorrected  and  unpunished.”  The  bailiff  had  also  his  functions  for  the  Manor  Courts,  enforcing 
its  decisions,  making  arrests,  compelling  the  payment  of  fines,  and  the  like. 
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In  1642  he  and  his  wife  were  each  taxed  (Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks,  244:  4,  17  Car.  I)  six  pence  poll 
money.  She  was  called  Annie  on  the  record,  an  error  for  Anne.  But  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  1647  (Com. 
Exchequer  Papers,  Bundle  149)  the  names  are  correctly  given  “William  Dallafield”  and  “Anne 
Dallafield.”  The  Waddesdon  Register  contains  the  entry  of  his  marriage  to  Anne  Kern  on  22  April 
1635.  Then  follow  the  christenings  of  his  children.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  his  sons  were  given 
Bible  names,  except  the  one  he  named  after  himself. 

1.  Jonathan,  christened  on  7  February  1636,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Sarah,  who  was  christened  at  Haddenham  on  10  November,  1637.  It  appears  from  her  father’s 

will  that  she  married - Paine. 

3.  Benjamin,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  8  September  1639,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  16  May  1641,  and  buried  there  on  the  fifteenth  of  July  of  the 
same  year. 

5.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  17  July  1642.  She  was  made  residuary  legatee  and  sole 
executrix  under  her  father’s  will.  She  had,  however,  married  John  Sexton  of  Felton,  Middlesex,  and  in 
April,  1675,  renounced  in  favor  of  her  step-mother,  Elizabeth,  the  second  wife  of  her  father,  William. 
She  signed  the  renunciation  by  her  mark. 

6.  William,  born  at  Waddesdon,  2  April  1645  and  baptized  there  on  5  June  1664,  at  the  same  time 
with  his  two  younger  brothers  and  his  sister,  Miriam.  As  his  older  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Benjamin, 
had  left  home  and  settled  elsewhere  before  the  father  made  his  will,  this  son,  William,  received  the 
copyhold  property  of  his  father  at  Waddesdon.  He  married  Elizabeth  Foskett  at  Waddesdon  on  8 
February  1677  and  they  had  issue:  William,  baptized  at  Waddesdon,  on  5  February  1678  and  buried 
there  on  8  of  the  same  month;  and  Mary,  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  12  September  1681. 

7.  Daniel,  born  at  Waddesdon,  25  August  1648  and  baptized  with  his  brothers  in  1664,  of  whom 
hereafter. 

8.  Miriam,  born  at  Waddesdon,  20  March  1652  and  baptized  with  her  brothers  in  1664. 

Anne,  William’s  first  wife,  was  buried  at  Waddesdon,  16  June  1657.  He  then  married  Elizabeth 

- about  1658,  and  had  by  her  a  son: 

9.  Silas,  born  at  Waddesdon,  3  July  1659  and  baptized  with  his  brothers  and  sister  in  1664,  of 
whom  hereafter. 

He  received  from  his  father  one-half  his  copyhold  lands  in  the  manor  of  Green  End  in  Waddesdon. 
This  amounted  to  about  five  acres.  On  this  he  seems  to  have  built,  or  perhaps  bought  and  added 
to  it,  a  messuage  or  cottage.  By  his  will  he  gave  this  property  to  his  son,  William.  The  freehold 
four  acres  next  mentioned  must  have  passed  under  the  deed  of  entail  he  made  to  his  oldest  son, 
Jonathan. 

On  23  May  1648,  William,  together  with  one  John  Barre,  a  weaver,  joined  with  John,  the  father 
of  William,  in  a  fine  and  common  recovery  (Feet  of  Fines  Bucks,  Easter  24  Charles  I,  also  abstract 
of  title  in  possession  of  Messrs.  Nicholl,  Manesty  &  Co.,  Solicitors  for  the  Duke  of  Marleborough) 
by  which  four  acres  of  land  in  Waddesdon  were  conveyed  to  the  father  for  life,  with  remainder  in 
fee  to  William,  the  son.  In  this  conveyance,  John,  the  father,  is  called  “Senior”  and  William  is  called 
“youngest  son.”  The  consideration  was  forty-one  pounds.  A  few  years  later,  on  26  December  1656, 
William  and  his  wife  Anne,  joined  in  a  conveyance  of  the  same  property  to  John  Mayne  of  Waddes¬ 
don  and  William  Myles  of  Waddesdon,  to  the  grantor’s  use  for  life,  remainder  to  his  heirs.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  deed  is  here  reproduced.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  deed  he  called  himself  “register,” 
probably  because  of  his  position  as  parish  clerk.  Among  the  muniments  of  Lord  Rothschild  (Box  3, 
Bundle  2)  is  a  receipt  signed  by  Thomas  Quaintree  of  Wescot,  dated  20  April  1652.  It  is  entirely 
drawn  by  William  Delafield  in  his  own  handwriting  and  signed  by  him.  The  signature  is  clear  and  al¬ 
most  identical  with  the  signatures  on  his  account  as  overseer  and  of  the  deed  executed  by  him.  In 
1662  he  drew  and  wrote  in  his  own  hand  the  will  of  his  oldest  brother,  John,  a  copy  of  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  account  of  that  brother  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work. 

William  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  25  March  1675.  His  will  appears  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Bucks:  1675:  Filed  Will  54.  The  following  is  an  abstract: 

Will  of  William  Delafield  of  Waddesden,  County  Bucks,  parish  clerk,  dated  31  March  1666.  Weak  of  Body. 
I  doe  surrender  into  the  hands  of  John  Mountague  and  William  Miles,  two  of  the  customary  tenants,  all  that 
copyhold  that  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  they  to  bring  in  my  son,  William  Delafield,  the  next  opportunity 


with  the  ploughs  through  the  whole  days  work,  until  they  have  completed  their  proper  quantity  of  ploughing  for  the  day 
which  is  to  be  measured,  and  if  the  Ploughman  have  made  any  errors  or  defaults  and  can  make  no  excuses  the  Reaper  is  to  see 
that  such  faults  do  not  go  uncorrected  and  unpunished.”  The  bailiff  had  also  his  functions  for  the  Manor  Courts,  enforcing 
its  decisions,  making  arrests,  compelling  the  payment  of  fines,  and  the  like. 
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after  my  death,  that  is  to  say,  I  will  enjoy  it  myself  so  long  as  it  pleaseth  God  to  grant  me  life;1  and  I  will  that 
William  Delafield  my  son  within  three  years  after  my  death  shall  pay  unto  his  brothers  and  sisters  hereafter 
named  the  sum  of  £30,  viz.,  to  my  son  Jonathan  Delafield,  if  alive,  40s.;  to  my  son  Benjamin  Delafield  40s.; 
both  to  paid  within  a  year;  to  my  daughter  Sarah  Paine  40s.;  to  my  son  David  £10;  and  to  my  daughter  Miriam 
£10;  to  be  paid  when  they  come  to  age;  and  to  Silas  my  son  £4  at  21. 1  do  also  give  to  my  son  Silas  all  the  goods 
that  I  did  redeem  that  were  Joseph  Beck’s.  Residuary  legatee  and  sole  executrix,  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Dela¬ 
field.  Overseers,  James  Delafield  and  Richard  Suthre.  Written,  sealed  and  signed  by  me:  Will:  Delafield.  Seal: 
“WD”  Witnesses:  Humfrey  Bolland,  James  Dallofeeld. 

8  May,  1675,  commission  to  Elizabeth  Delafield,  widow,  relict  of  deceased,  Elizabeth  Sexten  alias  Delafield 
wife  of  John  Sexten  and  daughter  of  deceased,  renouncing. 

Renunciation  by  Elizabeth  Sexton  alias  Delafield,  wife  of  John  Sexton  of  Felton,  County  Middlesex,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  executrix  of  deceased.  She  desires  that  her  mother  in  law  Elizabeth  Delafield,  widow,  may  have  adminis¬ 
tration.  Dated  28  April  1675.  Mark  of  Elizabeth  Sexton  Seal:  As  on  the  will.  Witnesses:  John  Butler,  Richard 
Rider. 

His  daughter,  Elizabeth  (Delafield)  Sexton,  renounced,  and  the  widow  Elizabeth  became  ad¬ 
ministratrix  with  the  will  annexed.  Her  accounting  to  be  found  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bucks  (Ad¬ 
ministrations  1675,  fol.  106)  shows  the  property  to  have  been  £36  11s.  2d.  His  widow,  Elizabeth, 
was  perhaps  the  “Elizabeth  Delafield,”  who  was  buried  at  Waddesdon  on  29  April  1693. 


JONATHAN15  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William u,  John13,  William12,  Richard 11 

He  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  7  February  1636  and  was  the  oldest  son  of  William,  the  parish 
clerk,  and  Anne,  his  wife.  He  left  home  before  his  father  made  his  will  in  1666,  for  he  says  in  his  will, 
“to  my  son  Jonathan  Delafield,  if  alive.”  He  had,  in  fact,  gone  to  Thaxted  in  Essex,  where  the  parish 
register  shows  that  he  married  Priscilla  Pashion  on  7  August  1662.  The  only  other  known  references 
to  him  are  in  the  same  register  on  the  baptism  of  his  son,  Jonathan,  on  24  October  1663  and  in  the 
will  (Commissary  Middlesex  Essex  and  Herts.,  Register  Sewell,  folio  210)  of  John  Envyer  of  Broxted, 
dated  7  August  1686,  which  is  witnessed  by  Jonathan. 


JONATHAN16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Jonathan13,  William11,  John13,  William12 

His  baptism  is  entered  on  the  register  of  Thaxted,  Essex,  under  the  year  of  1663  as  follows:  “Jon¬ 
athan  Delafeild  ye  sonne  of  Jonathan  and  Priscilla  his  wife  was  baptized  ye  24  of  October.” 

The  only  other  known  reference  to  him  is  in  the  Commissary  of  London,  Essex  and  Herts.  (Por- 


1  The  Court  Roll  Entry  of  the  surrender  is  as  follows: 

Manor  of  Green  End  in  Waddes-den  in  the  County  of  Bucks.  A  Court  Baron  of  the  Reverend  John  Ellis  Clerk  held  there 
the  Day  lune  the  17th  Day  of  December  in  the  reign  of  our  Lord  Charles  2nd  now  King  of  England  etc  29th  Anno  Dm  1677 
By  Bernard  Turney  Esquire  Steward  there. 

Disputes  done 

(John  Monntague  j 

Radolph  Monntague  >  Jur 
Edward  Dorrell  J 

William  Miles  \  Jur 
Peter  Becke 


William  Delafeild  Sen 
surrenders  to  the  use  of 
William  Delafeild  his 
Son  admitted 


the  Homage  aforesaid  on  their  oaths  present  that  at  a  certain  last  Court  namely  the  21st  Day  of 
March,  1674,  William  Delafeild  one  of  the  Customary  tenants  of  this  Manor  surrendered  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Lord  by  the  hands  of  William  Miles  and  John  Montague  two  customary  tenants 
of  the  Manor  aforesaid  one  Cottage  or  tenement  with  appurtenances  then  in  the  tenure  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  said  William  Delafield  within  the  Manor  aforesaid  and  one  Orchard  to  the  same  Cottage  belonging  and  adjoining 
and  five  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  lying  in  the  coibs  feild  of  Waddesdon  and  Warmston  within  the  Manor  aforesaid 
to  the  use  and  behoof  of  William  Delafeild  Jun  his  son  and  his  Heirs  forever  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Manor  afore¬ 
said  and  there  happened  to  the  Lord  by  relief  twenty  pence  and  to  this  Court  came  the  said  William  Delafeild  Junior  and 
prayed  to  be  admitted  to  the  premisses  which  Lord  by  his  Steward  aforesaid  granted  seizin  thereof  by  the  rodd  to  have  and  to 
hold  by  the  premisses  aforesaid  to  the  said  William  Delafeild  and  his  heir  forever  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  manor  aforesaid  paying  therefore  yearly  £0  Is.  8d.  and  herriot  and  performing  and  doing  two  Days  work  yearly 
namely  one  day  at  the  second  and  the  other  Day  at  the  Harvest  time  and  also  doing  all  other  works  accustomed  and  service 
therefore  first  due  and  of  right  accustomed  made  fealty  and  is  admitted  tenant  thereof  happened  to  the  Lord  of  fine  paying 
£0  3s.  4d. 

Free  Leave 

To  this  Court  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  aforesaid  on  humble  petition  the  aforesaid  William  Delafeild  granted  to  the  same 
William  free  leave  of  the  premisses  aforesaid  at  Farm  to  William  Miles  of  Waddesdon  aforesaid  for  a  term  of  eighty  years 
next  after  the  decease  of  the  said  William  Delafeild  if  Elizabeth  now  his  Wife  happen  so  long  to  live  and  gave  to  the  Lord  for 
fine  the  leave  therefore  to  have  twenty  shillings  (Waddesdon  Manor  Rolls,  British  Museum  Manuscript  Library  Ad  i  Roll 
47349,  6  ). 
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ter,  fol.  196),  in  the  will  of  John  Williamson  of  Thaxted,  chirurgeon,  dated  27  October  1699:  “I  gve 
and  bequeath  unto  Elizabeth  Dellefield  all  that  cottage  standing  in  the  backstreet  leading  to  Millend 
in  Thaxted,  which  I  bought  of  Lewis  Andrews,  as  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Jonathan  Dellefield, 
and  to  her  heirs  for  ever.” 


DANIEL17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Jonathan16,  Jonathan16,  William 14 

There  is  no  proof  that  this  Daniel  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  other  than  the  name,  the  dates  and  the 
place  of  abode.  On  5  March  1716  he  married  Elizabeth  — — — ,  widow,  at  Thaxted,  where  both  were 
then  living. 

On  13  September  1717  there  is  an  entry  of  the  burial  “Jonathan  Dillifield,  infans,”  at  Thaxted, 
and  on  26  June  following  appears  the  burial  of  “Elizabeth  ye  wife  of  Danial  Dillifield.” 

Daniel  seems  to  have  survived  some  years.  The  entry  of  his  burial  as  Daniel  Dillifer  occurs  on  19 
July  1741. 

The  spelling  indicates  that  they  had  become  poor  and  ignorant. 


BENJAMIN15  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William u,  John13,  William 12 

He  was  the  second  son  of  William  and  Anne  Delafield  and  was  baptized  at  Waddesdon  on  8 
September  1639.  He  married  Mary  Taller  at  Wendover  on  12  July  1663,  as  appears  by  the  register  of 
that  place.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Anne,  baptized  at  Wendover,  28th  August  1664.  Married  Matthew  Barnett  there  on  28  Febru¬ 
ary  1689. 

2.  John,  baptized  at  Wendover,  6  June  1669,  of  whom  hereafter. 

Benjamin,  the  father,  was  buried  at  Wendover  on  18  May  1673.  Lipscomb  in  his  History  of 
Buckinghamshire  states  that  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  William  Friend, 
Francis  Wallis,  Benjamin  Delafield,  and  another,  by  Thomas  Wharton,  Esq.,  against  the  return  of 
Edward  Blackwell.  He  ascribes  this  to  the  year  1679,  but  it  must  have  been  several  years  earlier. 


JOHN16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Benjamin16,  William u,  John 13 

He  was  baptized  at  Wendover  on  6  June  1669.  On  2  October  1689  he  married  Elizabeth  Hammon 
(Harmon)  at  High  Wycombe.  His  name  is  spelled  John  Dollafield  and  both  are  stated  to  be  living  at 
Chipping  or  West  Wycombe.  They  had  issue: 

1.  William,  whose  baptism  is  entered  on  the  Register  of  Wooton  Underwood  as  “William,  son  of 
John  and  Eliza.  Dorofield  of  West  Wickham,  baptized  30  August”  1690. 

2.  John,  baptized  at  High  Wycombe  on  10  July  1693  as  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Dolefeild  of  the 
Burrough  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  “being  5  weeks  and  1  day  old.” 

Elizabeth,  the  mother,  was  buried  at  the  same  place  on  24  September  1702  as  “Elizabeth 
Dellafield.” 


DANIEL15  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William u,  John13,  William13,  Richard11 

He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  and  Anne.  The  Register  of  Waddesdon  Church  shows  that  he 
was  born  there  on  24  August  1648  and  baptized  there  on  5  June  1664  at  the  same  time  as  two  of  his 
brothers  and  sister,  Miriam.  He  married,  first,  Bridget  Freane  of  Aylesbury  at  Fleet  Marston,  Bucks, 
on  27  December  1677  and  shortly  afterward  moved  to  Aylesbury,  where  on  28  January  1678  he  gave 
a  bond  not  to  become  a  public  charge,  Richard  Defrayne  and  James  Defrayne  being  the  sureties.  The 
occasion  for  the  bond  being  that  he  had  “lately  come  to  settle  an  inhabitant  in  Aylesbury  above  said 
and  hath  not  taken  land  and  tenements  to  the  value  of  tenn  pounds  per  annum  according  to  the 
statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided”  (Original  document  amongst  records  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Aylesbury). 

At  the  Michaelmas  Session,  1678,  Daniel  Dallyfield  of  Waddesdon  was  one  of  a  number  presented 
for  keeping  unlicensed  ale  houses,  yet  his  son,  James,  was  baptized  at  Aylesbury  in  December  1678, 
and  in  midsummer  session  1679  Daniel  Dallyfield  of  Aylesbury  was  with  others  indicted  for  fishing 
with  nets  in  the  wrater  of  Sir  J.  Packington,  Bart  (Quarter  Session  Records  of  Bucks,  Vol.  I).  In  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  1703,  he  was  sworn  a  petty  constable  in  Parson  Fee,  Aylesbury  (Idem,  Vol.  II,  p.  397). 
The  children  by  the  first  marriage  were: 

1.  James,  baptized  at  Aylesbury,  22  December  1678,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  Joseph,  baptized  at  Aylesbury,  24  June  1681  and  buried  there  6  January  1683. 
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3.  Joseph,  baptized  at  Aylesbury,  26  August  1683  and  buried  there  4  March  1686. 

His  wife,  Bridget,  was  buried  at  Aylesbury  on  24  September  1683.  On  23  November  1684  he 
married,  at  Aylesbury,  as  his  second  wife,  Anne  Timberlake,  and  had  issue  by  her: 
t  ,  Anme>  baptized  at  Aylesbury,  19  June  1685.  It  was  perhaps  this  Anne  Delafield  who  married 
Job  Carter  of  1  enn  at  Hughenden  on  9  October  1718  though  this  is  unlikely  both  because  she  would 

en  already  have  been  more  than  thirty-two  years  old  and  because  a  younger  daughter  of  this 
marriage  was  also  called  Anne. 

5.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Aylesbury,  17  August  1687. 

6  Annie,  baptized  at  Aylesbury,  20  September  1689,  buried  there  26  September  1689. 

His  second  wife,  Anne,  was  buried  at  Aylesbury  on  25  November  1691.  He  then  married  at  Ayles¬ 
bury  his  third  wife,  Susan  Stevens,  on  13  May  1694,  by  her  he  had  issue: 

^s^nnah,  baptized  at  Aylesbury,  1  May  1695.  She  married  at  Hughenden,  10  May  1724 
William  Webb  of  that  place. 

8.  Daniel,  born  at  Aylesbury,  19  March  1703  and  baptized  there  23  March  1703.  He  was  buried 
there  on  23  October  1  /03  as  Daniel,  son  of  Daniel  Delafield,  boanseter.” 

t  SU™  his  third  wife,  was  buried  there  on  18  May  1714  and  Daniel  himself  two  years  later  on  3 
June  1716  as  Daniel  Dilifield,  labourer.” 

In  1680  Daniel  Delafield  was  one  of  two  petty  constables  sworn  at  Aylesbury  and,  at  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Session  there  was  charged  with  not  selling  a  full  quart  of  strong  beer  for  one  penny  (Quarter 
ession  Records  ol  Bucks,  Vol.  I,  49  and  62).  In  1684  he  was  again  sworn  as  one  of  two  petty  con¬ 
stables  at  Aylesbury  (Idem,  p.  148).  In  1699,  he  witnessed  the  will  of  Joseph  Hickman  of  Aylesbury, 
carpenter.  Misfortune  seems  to  have  pursued  Daniel  and  he  is  the  first  of  the  Delafields  of  the  second 
line  to  have  fallen  to  the  position  of  laborer.  That  he  was  of  some  ability  cannot,  however,  be  doubted 

and  the  history  of  his  oldest  son,  James,  and  his  descendants,  shows  that  this  was  not  lost  in  succeed¬ 
ing  generations. 

In  1713  (Bucks,  Petty  Sessions  Papers,  Roll  60)  he  had  obtained  county  relief  “for  &  towards  his 
present  Support  &  Maintenance  the  sume  of  Forty  Shillings  hee  being  a  person  in  greate  want  by 
reason  of  late  bicknesse  &  other  misfortunes  that  have  happened  to  him.”  He  signed  the  receipt 
Daniel  Delafeild.  ^ 


JAMES16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Daniel™,  William™,  John™,  William 12 

He  was  baptized  at  Aylesbury  22  December  1678.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Daniel  Delafield  and 
his  first  wife,  Bridget  Freane.  He  removed  to  Plympton  in  the  County  of  Devon,  near  Plymouth  The 
first  mention  of  him  there  is  in  the  Register  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Plympton,  St.  Maurice,  when  his 
oldest  son,  James,  was  baptized  there  on  11  January  1711.  The  name  of  his  wife,  Joan,  first  appears 
m  the  entry  of  the  baptism  of  their  youngest  child,  Elizabeth,  on  10  April  1720.  He  was  buried  at 
Plympton  on  14  December  1736,  and  his  wife,  Joan,  at  the  same  place  on  21  July  1747. 

Ihey  had  issue,  all  baptized  at  Plympton,  St.  Maurice  Church: 

1.  James,  baptized  11  January  1711,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  William,  baptized  13  March  1712,  and  buried  there  9  December  1720. 

3.  Daniel,  baptized  1  August  1714,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Elizabeth,  baptized  10  April  1720,  buried  there  4  November  1742. 


JAMES17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  James™,  Daniel™,  William™,  John 13 

T/r16  °.^es^  son  James  and  Joan  Delafield,  he  was  born  at  Plympton,  Devon,  and  baptized  at 
St.  Maurice  Church.  Married  Joan  Hooper  there  on  2  November  1735.  He  was  buried  at  Plympton, 
St.  Maurice,  on  22  February  1774,  and  she  was  buried  at  the  same  place  on  6  May  1747.  They  had' 
issue,  all  baptized  at  Plympton: 

1.  William,  baptized  29  August  1736. 

2.  James,  baptized  14  March  1737. 

3.  Elizabeth,  baptized  23  February  1741  and  buried  there  22  October  1751. 

4.  Anne,  baptized  19  August  1744  and  buried  there  4  January  1773. 

In  November,  1767,  or  shortly  after,  the  son,  James  Delafield,  purchased  property  in  Dark  Street, 
near  Ridgeway,  Devonshire,  and  he  conveyed  it,  two  years  later,  to  his  brother,  William  Delafield 
(Chancery  Proceedings,  1758-1800,  612-15).  The  William  Delafield,  child,  who  was  buried  at  Plymp¬ 
ton  on  8  June  1780,  was  perhaps  son  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  men.  No  further  reference  to  them 
or  their  descendants  is  found  in  the  registers  of  St.  Maurice. 
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DANIEL17  DELAFIELD,  son  of  James1*,  Daniel15,  William 14 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Janies  and  Joan  Delafield  and  was  baptized  at  Plympton,  St.  Maurice, 
1  August  1714.  He  married  Amy  Bartlett  at  the  same  place  on  31  January  1748.  She  was  born  in  1731, 
and  was  buried  at  Plympton  on  15  January  1804.  They  had  issue,  the  following  three  children,  all 
baptized  at  St.  Maurice  Church.  They  may  have  had  other  older  children,  but  their  names  do  not 
appear. 

1.  Daniel,  baptized  19  July  1756,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  Elizabeth,  baptized  29  December  1759  and  buried  at  the  same  place  22  May  1775. 

3.  Rebecca  Earl,  baptized  14  April  1762.  She  married  on  19  November  1793  Joseph  Walter, 
widower,  and  they  had  a  daughter,  Sally  Delafield  Walter,  who  was  baptized  at  Plympton  25  March 
1799. 

The  Joseph  Delafield  apprenticed  to  Samuel  Burfield  of  Arundel,  cordwainer  on  10  July  1773, 
fee  £10  10s.,  was  perhaps  one  of  his  sons. 

Daniel,  the  father,  was  buried  at  Plympton  24  March  1782. 


DANIEL18  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Daniel 17,  James1*,  Daniel 16 

Little  is  known  about  this  man;  his  baptism  is  entered  on  the  register  of  Plympton,  St.  Maurice, 
on  19  July  1756.  He  had  at  least  three  apprentices:  John  Bray,  apprenticed  to  Daniel  Delafield  of 
Plympton,  cordwainer,  16  November  1782,  fee  £15  15s.;  Benjamin  Gosney,  apprenticed  to  Daniel 
Delafield  of  Plymouth,  Devon,  Cordwainer,  20  November  1787,  fee  £10  10s.;  and  John  Webb,  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  Daniel  Delafield  of  Plymouth,  Maurice,  County  Devon,  Cordwainer,  on  23  April  1787, 
fee  £16  (Apprenticeship  Books,  Country,  Vol.  62,  p.  181  and  Vol.  64,  p.  177).  The  name  of  his  wife, 
Sarah,  appears  from  the  entries  of  baptism  of  their  children,  who  were  all  baptized  at  Plympton,  St. 
Maurice,  as  follows : 

1.  Elizabeth  Denham,  baptized  26  September  1778. 

2.  Sarah,  baptized  11  April  1781. 

3.  Daniel,  born  21  March  1783,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  William,  baptized  28  June  1784,  buried  at  the  same  place  26  August  1784. 

5.  William  Warner,  baptized  16  November  1785. 

6.  Anna  Maria,  baptized  22  January  1788.  She  married  Thomas  Morris  Tazier  at  the  same  place 
on  14  October  1807. 


DANIEL19  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Daniel1*.  Daniel1’’,  James1* 

He  was  born  at  Plympton  on  21  March  1783,  and  baptized  at  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice  on  2 
April  following.  He  was  apprenticed  on  8  January  1799  to  Amey  Daw  and  George  Daw  of  Plymouth, 
Maurice,  County  Devon,  cordwainer,  fee  £15  15s.  (Apprenticeship  Books,  Country,  Vol.  69,  p.  94). 
He  married  Ann  Gardner  at  Plympton,  St.  Maurice,  on  4  December  1807.  She  was  born  on  7  October 
1786  and  was  buried  at  Plympton  on  2  November  1856.  He  died  at  No.  4  Martin  Street,  Plymouth, 
Devon,  and  was  buried  at  Plympton  on  10  April  1867.  They  had  issue  all  born  and  baptized  at  Plymp¬ 
ton,  St.  Maurice:1 

1.  Jane,  born  8  December  1808  and  baptized  4  January  1809.  She  was  buried  at  Plympton  13 
January  1811. 

2.  Eliza,  born  11  December  1810  and  baptized  6  February  1811.  She  died  on  11  September  1871 
and  was  buried  at  Plympton.  She  married  John  Spurin,  Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  died  23 
August  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  and  was  buried  at  Plympton. 

3.  William,  born  24  February  1813  and  baptized  11  April  1813,  died  young  and  unmarried. 

4.  Anna  Maria,  born  21  May  1814,  and  baptized  14  October  1814.  She  died  on  11  November  1846 
and  was  buried  at  Plympton,  St.  Maurice,  16  November  1846. 

5.  William,  born  23  February  1817,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

6.  Edwin  Gardner,  born  9  September  1820  and  baptized  12  November  following,  of  whom  here¬ 
after. 

7.  John,  born  17  November  1822  and  baptized  on  8  June  of  the  next  year.  He  married  Caroline 
- ,  who  was  still  alive  in  1912,  and  was  then  eighty-nine  years  old. 


1  There  was  a  Henry  Delafield,  child,  buried  at  Plympton,  St.  Maurice,  on  23  May  1807,  also  a  Margaret  Delafield  buried 
there  on  17  May  1807,  and  a  William  Delafield  buried  there  on  15  July  1810.  How  these  were  related  to  the  rest  of  this  family 
does  not  appear. 
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8.  Richard,  born  29  March  1825  and  baptized  4  June  1826.  He  died  on  11  September  1879  and 
was  buried  at  Plympton  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 


WILLIAM20  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Daniel1*,  Daniel™,  Daniel ™,  James™ 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Daniel  and  Ann  Delafield,  born  on  23  February  1817  and  baptized  on 
19  May  following.  He  married  Amelia  Mullis,  who  was  born  on  18  March  1819  and  died  on  7  January 
1888.  He  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  established  the  boot  and  shoe  business  now  conducted  by 
his  son,  Charles  Bawden  Delafield,  at  No.  32  Frankfort  Street.  William  and  Amelia  Delafield  had 
issue,  ten  children  as  follows : 

1.  Edwin  George,  born  16  December  1844,  died  28  October  1898,  unmarried. 

2.  William  John,  born  27  December  1845,  married,  but  had  no  issue;  in  1912  he  was  living  at  Strat¬ 
ford  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

3.  Richard  Bawden,  born  23  August  1847,  died  21  April  1848. 

4.  Richard  Bawden,  born  10  October  1848,  and  died  16  February  1909.  He  married  and  had  issue, 
seven  daughters. 

5.  Eliza  Jane,  born  25  February  1850,  and  died  10  April  1851. 

6.  Jessie  Ann,  born  25  February  1852,  married  and  removed  to  Australia. 

7.  Mary  Jane,  born  14  March  1853  and  died  27  February  1895. 

8.  Charles  Bawden,  born  12  April  1854,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

9.  Frederick  Gardner,  born  3  August  1855,  died  17  January  1857. 

10.  Frederick  Gardner,  born  21  January  1857,  died  8  January  1877. 

William  Delafield,  the  father,  died  on  24  December  1899. 


CHARLES  BAWDEN21  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William20,  Daniel 19 

He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  and  Amelia  Delafield,  and  was  born  on  12  April  1854.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  father’s  boot  and  shoe  business  at  Plymouth,  and  has  issue. 


EDWIN20  GARDNER  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Daniel™,  Daniel™,  Daniel 17 

He  was  born  at  Plympton,  Devonshire,  on  9  September  1820.  He  was  the  sixth  child  of  Daniel 
and  Ann  (Gardner)  Delafield  of  Plympton.  He  removed  to  Plymouth  and  there  married  Emma 
Wright.  They  had  issue,  two  sons  and  perhaps  other  children: 

1.  Daniel  James  Wright,  born  14  February  1855,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Another  son,  name  unknown,  born  21  June  1857,  who  became  a  sailor  on  a  merchant  vessel. 


DANIEL21  JAMES  WRIGHT  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Edwin20,  Daniel™,  Daniel™ 

He  was  the  oldest  son  and  was  born  in  St.  James  parish,  Plymouth,  14  February  1855.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Paignton,  Devon,  where  he  became  a  sculptor  and  dresser  of  stone.  There  on  22  July  1877 
he  married  Louisa  Ellen  Pollard.  They  had  issue: 

1.  Caroline  Emma,  born  at  Paignton,  13  March  1878. 

2.  Daniel  Harry,  born  at  Paignton,  15  September  1879. 

3.  Frederick  Wright,  born  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  15  July  1881,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Mabel  Ellen,  born  at  Truro,  13  May  1883. 

5.  John,  born  15  May  1885,  died  young. 

6.  Louisa,  born  at  Paignton,  19  January  1889. 

7.  Arthur  Edwin,  born  at  Paignton,  18  January  1889  and  died  in  September  1914. 

The  mother,  Louisa  Ellen  Pollard,  was  born  on  9  December  1854  and  died  at  Paignton  24  March 
1892. 


FREDERICK22  WRIGHT  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Daniel «,  Edwin™,  Daniel™ 

He  was  born  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  15  July  1881.  He  married,  30  April  1912,  Edith  Prince,  daughter 
of  William  Prince  of  Stoke  on  Trent,  Staffordshire.  She  was  born  at  Darlington,  Durhamshire.  He 
removed  to  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset,  where  he  was  in  business  as  a  gas  engineer.  They  have  issue: 

1.  Ronald,  born  24  April  1913  at  Shepton  Mallet. 

2.  Aynsley,  born  13  May  1920  at  Shepton  Mallet. 
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SILAS15  DELAFIELD,  son  of  William1*,  John13,  William 12 

The  only  child  of  William,  the  parish  clerk,  by  Elizabeth,  his  second  wife,  he  was  born  at  Wad- 
desdon  on  3  July  1659  and  baptized  there  with  his  half  brothers  and  sister,  William,  Daniel,  and 
Miriam,  on  5  June  1664.  He  moved  to  London  as  a  young  man,  where  the  christenings  of  his  children 
by  his  wife,  Ruth,  are  entered  at  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  as  follows: 

1.  Silas,  baptized  15  August  1685,  still  living  in  1724. 

2.  Mary,  baptized  7  November  1686,  buried  from  the  same  church,  5  May  1690. 

3.  Catharine,  baptized  6  February  1689.  In  her  father’s  will  called  Katherine,  wife  of  William 
Grice. 

4.  Mary,  baptized  9  November  1690,  married  Richard  Browne. 

5.  John,  baptized  14  August  1692,  not  named  in  his  father’s  will  and  probably  died  before  1724. 

6.  Thomas,  baptized  13  August  1693,  buried  from  the  same  church  on  20  August  1693. 

He  married,  secondly,  on  12  April  1718,  Frances  Blackwell,  widow  at  St.  Saviors,  Southwark, 
and  had  issue  by  her: 

7.  Elizabeth. 

8.  Prudence. 

The  entry  of  the  burial  of  his  son,  Thomas,  states  that  Silas  was  then,  1693,  living  in  Turnmill 
Street.  He  left  a  will  to  be  found  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  1724,  fol.  360,  an  abstract  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

Will  of  Silas  Delafield  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Savior,  in  Southwark,  County  Surrey,  victualler,  dated  10  June 

1724.  Sick  in  body.  To  my  son,  Silas  Delafield,  5s.  To  my  daughter,  Katherine,  wdfe  of  William  Grice,  5s.  To  my 
daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Richard  Browne,  5s.  To  my  daughter.  Prudence  Delafield,  £20  at  19.  To  my  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Delafield,  £20  at  19.  Residuary  legatee  and  executrix,  my  wife,  Frances  Delafield.  Witnesses:  Edward 
Beacon  Cannon,  David  Thomas,  James  Wood.  Proved  24  Dec.  1724,  by  the  executrix. 

His  wife,  Frances,  survived  him  and  married  thirdly  at  St.  Benet’s,  Paul’s  Wharf,  on  20  February 

1725,  Richard  Ford,  widower. 


CHAPTER  XV 

DE  LA  FFELDE  OF  DUNBOYNE,  COUNTY  MEATH,  IRELAND 

RICHARD6  I)E  LA  FFELD,  son  of  William 4,  Henry3,  Nicholas*  2 3,  Richard 1 

In  July,  1318,  “  Richard  de  la  ffelde  complaining  against  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  of  a  plea  of  trespass, 
gives  half  a  mark  for  license  to  withdraw  his  plaint,  by  the  pledge  of  John  de  la  ffelde”  (Justiciary 
Rolls  ot  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  118,  mem.  17).  This  plea  was  at  Drogheda,1  Louth.  Richard  and  John  were 

rothers,  perhaps  Nicholas  was  also  a  brother.  Richard  and  Nicholas  seem  to  have  followed  their 
brother,  Henry,  from  ffeldeston  to  Louth.  The  ages  of  his  brothers  and  of  his  descendants  seem  to 
indicate  that  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  born  about  the  year  1295.  A  mention  of  Richard  in  1327,  headed 
Dublin,  Louth,  reads  “Walter  Cassel,  Thomas  Scryn,  Richard  de  la  ffelde  and  Simon  fforester  are 
mainpernors  of  Robert  Marchaund  to  have  him  before  the  Justiciar  at  Drogheda  on  the  Thursday 
after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost”  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  159,  mem.  2).  This  was,  no  doubt, 
the  Simon  fforster,  for  whom  John  de  la  ffeld  and  others  were  pledges  in  Dublin  in  the  autumn  of  1346 
(Idem,  Plea  Roll  204,  mem.  1),  and  perhaps  father  of  the  Simon  fforester,  Junior,  who  sued  Nicholas 
de  la  ffeld  and  John  de  la  ffeld,  grandsons  of  the  above  John  de  la  ffelde,  to  warrant  twenty  acres  of 
land  in  Swords,  County  Dublin,  in  1373  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  230,  mem.  19).  In  1323  Emma 
fforester,  Julian  fforester,  Richard  de  la  ffelde  and  Walter  de  la  ffelde  were  charged  and  found  guilty 
of  having  disseizened  Richard,  son  of  Roger  Chaunflour  of  his  free  tenement  in  Stradbally,2  next 
ffeldeston;  Richard  de  la  ffelde  by  his  bailiff  disclaimed  any  interest  in  the  lands  (Idem,  Roll  144, 
mem.  25;  and  Roll  145,  mems.  8  and  19).  The  next  year  under  Meath  appeared  the  entry  “The  jury 
by  consent  of  parties  between  John  Cristofre  of  Grenok,  plaintiff,  and  Richard  de  la  ffelde,  as  to 
whether  the  aforesaid  Richard,  together  with  Thomas  de  la  ffelde,  Walter  Geffrey,  Walter  le  Reve, 
Thomas  Holder,  John  Holder,  John  Squier,  Robert  Brewer,  William  de  Fynglas,  Thomas  Burgeys,' 
Adam  Breton,  William  Breton  and  William  Loveday,  committed  an  assault  upon  him  the  said  John 
Cristofre  at  Greenok,  come  and  say  the  aforesaid  Richard,  together  with  the  aforesaid  Thomas  de  la 
ffelde  and  the  others  aforesaid,  did  assault  him  the  said  John  Cristofre  vi  et  armis.  Damages  40s. 
Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  essoined  by  Adam  Py.  And  since  the  aforesaid  Richard  has  left  the  court,  it 
is  considered  that  he  should  be  taken”  (Idem,  Roll  150,  mem.  3;  Roll  151,  mems.  1,  49).  Grenok, 
now  written  Greenoge,  is  in  County  Meath,  near  the  border  and  close  to  Fieldstown. 

About  1327-30,  in  Louth,  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  Richard  de  la  ffelde  and  Walter  de  la  ffelde  were  each 
fined  “because  having  undertaken  he  did  not  come”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  55,  5  Ed.  III).  An 
estreat  carried  on  the  1  ipe  Rolls  from  1327  shows  that  Richard  had  been  manucaptor  for  John  de 
Bermingham  and  had  been  fined  xxd  for  failure  to  produce  him  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  27  and  28 
Ed.  Ill,  mem.  17;  Idem,  28  and  29  Ed.  Ill,  mem.  23;  Idem,  31  and  32  Ed.  Ill,  mem.  16;  Idem,  34  and 
35  Ed.  Ill,  mem.  16;  Idem,  36  and  37  Ed.  Ill,  mem.  10;  Idem,  39  and  40  Ed.  Ill,  mem.  12).  About 
this  time,  Richard  appeared  as  a  landholder  in  Meath  and  on  19  October  1329,  in  Trym,  “Walter  de 
Cusak,  Knt.,  Roger  le  Blound  of  Trim,  John  Talebot,  Roger  Clifford  and  Richard  de  la  ffeld  under¬ 
took  to  pay  thirty  pounds  at  the  Exchequer  here  in  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  in  part  payment  of  the 
debts  in  which  the  aforesaid  Walter  stands  bound  unto  the  King”  (Idem,  Rolls  3  and  4  Ed.  Ill, 
mem.  5).  Sir  Walter  de  Cusak  held  lands  in  Meath  under  Roger  de  Mortimer.  He  was  an  itinerant 
justice  in  Edward  IPs  reign  and  died  a  little  before  January,  1334.  Richard  had  a  turbulent  career 
ending  in  his  outlawry,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  “Richard  de  la  ffeeld  of  Ireland  ” 
who  received  a  general  pardon  dated  20  April  1330  (Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  English,  1330,  p.  531). 

In  the  autumn  of  1332  Joan,  widow  of  Geoffrey  de  Try  vers,  sued  “Richard  de  la  ffeld  for  the 
third  part  of  one  messuage  and  one  carucate  3  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Cosyneston  next  Periston 

■The  town  of  Drogheda  (Droichead-atha  =  the  Bridge  of  the  Ford,  so-called  because  the  bridge  was  built,  as  usual, 
where  there  had  been  a  ford)  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Boyne,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  river  was  here  the  boundary 
between  Louth  and  Meath,  and  each  portion  of  the  town,  so  divided,  had  a  separate  municipal  organization,  that  to  the 
north  being  known  as  “Drogheda  on  the  side  of  Louth,”  and  that  to  the  south  as  “Drogheda  on  the  side  of  Meath.”  The 
earthen  mote,  originally  thrown  up  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  guard  the  bridge,  still  stands  on  the  south  side. 

2  Stradbally  (Straid-bhaile)  means  street-town,  i.e.,  a  town  consisting  of  a  single  street  of  houses,  an  unfortified  town. 
The  name  seems  to  be  obsolete  here,  but  Strodbally  juxta  Feldiston  is  mentioned  among  the  possessions  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  Dublin,  at  the  Dissolution  (Chartularies,  Vol.  II,  p.  70). 

3  A  carucate  in  England  was  about  one  hundred  acres,  but  seems  to  have  been  about  120  acres  in  Ireland.  These  old 
acres  were,  however,  about  twice  as  large  as  the  modern  statute  acres.  So  Fieldstown,  which  contained  three  carucates,  now 
measures  something  more  than  787  acres.  According  to  the  Century  Dictionary,  100  Irish  acres  equal  162  statute  acres.  A 
carucate  in  Ireland  would,  therefore,  be  about  200  acres  or  a  little  less. 
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(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  II) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individuals  as  living 
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Richard7  James7 
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Robert8  — 
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Mareschal  as  her  dower.1  And  the  aforesaid  Richard  now  comes  and  says  that  the  aforesaid  Joan 
ought  not  to  have  dower  of  the  aforesaid  tenements,  because  he  saith  that  the  aforesaid  Geoffray 
.  .  .  neither  on  the  day  he  espoused  her  nor  ever  after  had  fee  and  demesne  in  the  aforesaid  tenements 
so  that  he  could  dower  her  therein”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office,  Plea  Rolls  6  Ed.  Ill,  mems. 
9,  21).  The  jury  found  “that  the  aforesaid  Geoffrey,  former  husband  of  the  aforesaid  Joan,  did  have 
fee  and  demesne  in  the  aforesaid  tenements  the  day  he  espoused  her  and  afterwards  so  he  could 
endow  her  therein.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  that  the  aforesaid  Joan  may  recover  her  seizin  of  the 
aforesaid  third  part,  and  let  the  aforesaid  Richard  be  in  mercy  for  unjust  detention”  (Idem,  Roll  6 
Ed.  Ill,  mem.  33  and  46).  William  Peny  was  attorney  for  Richard  in  this  matter.  The  Great  Roll, 
account  for  the  County  of  Dublin  for  the  eighth  year,  1334,  begins  “Richard  de  la  ffeld  xxd  for 
disseizin”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  8  and  9  Ed.  Ill,  mem.  26),  entered,  however, 
under  Meath.  Perhaps  this  was  the  fine  in  the  above  matter  of  land  of  Joan,  widow  of  Geoffrey  de 
Tryvers.  Cosyneston,  now  Cushinston,  next  Piercetown,  is  in  the  Barony  of  Dunboyne,  County 
Meath,  and  the  above  plea  shows  where  Richard’s  lands  lay.  The  original  entry  appears  on  the  Pipe 
Rolls,  Great  Rolls,  for  Meath-Trim,  without  any  exact  date,  but  for  the  years  six  to  eight  Edward 
III,  in  the  words  “Richard  de  la  ffeld  20d.  for  disseizin”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  58,  mem.  3). 
Then  in  the  spring  of  1335,  the  “steward  of  Trim  was  commanded  to  distrain  Richard  de  la  ffeld 
that  he  may  be  here  in  the  morrow  of  St.  Michael  to  account  for  the  lands  which  William  Devenys 
held”2  (Exchequer  Memo.,  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  8  and  9  Ed.  Ill,  mem.  51,  Trinity  9  Ed.  III). 


1  A  woman  was  entitled  to  dow'er  in  one-third  of  any  lands  of  which  her  deceased  husband  had  been  seized,  at  any  time 
during  the  coverture,  for  an  estate  of  inheritance.  The  widow’s  right  greatly  interfered  with  her  lord’s  powers  of  disposal  of 
his  lands. 

2  The  first  reference  to  Richard  de  la  ffelde  in  Meath  is  in  1329  and  probably  he  had  obtained  his  land  in  Cushinstown 
within  a  decade  before  that  date.  His  brother,  Henry  de  la  ffelde,  had  married  the  widow  Cecily  de  Napton  and  so  obtained 
his  lands  in  Louth.  The  calling  in  1335  of  Richard  “to  account  for  the  lands  which  William  Devenys  held”  suggests  either 
that  he  had  bought  the  custody  and  wardship  of  William's  estate  and  heir,  or  that  he  had  married  his  sister  and  heiress.  Wil¬ 
liam  le  Deveneys,  senior,  was  a  knight  in  1316  with  much  larger  land  holdings  than  the  Cushinstown  carucate,  and  as  Richard 
certainly  did  not  have  this  large  estate,  he  could  not  have  married  the  sole  heiress,  nor  would  he  have  had  the  means  to  buy  the 
custody  during  the  minority.  William  le  Deveneys,  senior,  seems  to  have  been  associated  on  several  occasions  with  Richard’s 
father,  William  de  la  ffelde.  So  in  1307  William  le  Deveneys  and  Robert  Taf  went  pledge  for  William  de  La  ffelde  (Exch.  Mem. 
Rolls  of  Ireland  Trinity  1  Ed.  II)  and  in  1316  the  latter  paid  William  le  Deveneys,  knt.,  twelve  marks  for  a  horse  bought  of 
him  (Idem,  Hilary  9  Ed.  II).  The  claim  for  dower  probably  arose  out  of  a  sale  of  the  Cushinstown  carucate  by  Geoffrey  de  Try¬ 
vers  to  William  le  Deveneys,  senior  or  junior.  The  property  that  came  with  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  was  usually  paid  to  the 
bridegroom’s  father  or  custodian  and  did  not  go  to  the  bride  herself.  The  bridegroom's  father  settled  lands  on  his  son  and 
the  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  often  used  the  money  received  on  the  son’s  marriage  to  buy  marriages  for  his  own  daughters. 
Richard  certainly  also  had  freehold  lands  in  Cushinstown,  for  his  descendants  were  landholders  and  continued  to  live  there. 
The  more  probable  theory  seems  to  be  that  Richard  married  one  of  several  sisters  who  became  coheiresses  of  William  le  Dev¬ 
eneys,  junior,  and  that  the  messuage  and  carucate  in  Cushinstown  were  her  portion.  Such  a  marriage  might  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  at  a  reasonable  cost  by  William  de  la  ffelde,  Richard’s  father,  who  died  in  1324.  William,  son  of  William  Deveneys, 
sold  lands  in  Kells  to  William  Kenfeg  about  the  year  1327  (Calendar  of  Ormond  manuscripts),  and  was,  therefore,  alive  at 
the  time  of  Richard's  marriage,  when  there  may  have  been  small  prospect  of  his  sisters  becoming  his  heirs.  As  stated  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  oldest  son,  who  was  named  James,  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  James  was  derived  from  that  of  James  Butler, 
who  became  the  Earl  of  Ormond  in  1321.  Richard  de  la  ffelde  was  no  doubt  married  during  his  father’s  lifetime  and  probably 
already  living  at  Cushinstown  at  the  time  of  his  son’s  birth  in  1321  or  shortly  after.  When  Richard  was  outlawed  for  felony 
these  lands,  not  being  entailed,  were  no  doubt  forfeited  and  this  accounts  for  the  much  smaller  land  holdings  of  his  descendants. 

William  le  Deveneys,  senior,  an  educated  man,  apparently  had  no  inheritance.  He  was  probably  a  younger  son,  and  seems 
to  have  been  engaged  all  his  known  life  in  legal  work  for  the  crown.  In  1278  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  pence  a  day  for  sixty- 
three  days  spent  in  writing  the  Great  Roll,  and  he  later  received  other  payments  for  like  work.  At  about  this  date  an  English 
soldier  on  service  in  Scotland  received  twelve  pence  a  day.  In  1280  he  received  pay  for  serving  as  remembrancer,  and  also 
an  allowance  for  parchment,  green  wax,  canvas,  pouches,  and  straps,  and  was  paid  for  carrying  summonses.  He  also  received 
a  robe  worth  one  mark.  He  had  also  held  the  office  of  engrosser  in  the  Exchequer  of  Dublin  before  1302,  when  he  was  appointed 
justice  itinerant  in  Cork,  Meath,  and  Drogheda  toward  Meath.  There  seem  to  have  been  four  such  justices  for  each  county.  On 
12  March  1303  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  Ireland  and  also  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Meanwhile  on  26 
March  1283  he  had  a  grant  “in  fee  farm,”  at  a  rent  of  ten  and  one-half  marks  a  year,  of  three  carucates  and  forty-five  acres 
in  Brownstown,  County  Dublin.  This  lease  may  have  been  his  largest  estate,  but  he  had  other  lands  as  shown  by  an  inquisition 
in  1306  in  which  the  jurors  said  “upon  their  oath  that  it  is  to  the  King’s  advantage  to  grant  to  William  le  Deveneys  in  fee  the 
land  rent  and  fishery  of  Thorncastle  to  hold  of  the  King  because  William  has  many  other  lands,  but  holds  none  of  the  King 
in  capite”  (Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland).  In  the  original  entry  he  was  called  “our  dearly  beloved  clerk.”  On  1 
August  1317  the  King  granted  “to  our  well  beloved  and  faithful  clerk,  William  le  Devenys,”  exemption  for  life  from  being 
made  coroner  or  any  other  minister  against  his  will  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  11  Ed.  II).  His  lands  wrere  probably  mostly 
terms  for  years  or  life  estates.  Having  so  distinguished  a  jurist  as  a  grandfather  might  well  account  for  the  children  of  Richard 
de  la  ffelde  becoming  lawyers  and  priests,  the  two  learned  professions  of  the  time. 

There  were  several  other  men  in  Ireland  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  named  le  Deveneys,  some  of  whom  no 
doubt  left  issue  in  the  male  line.  Unfortunately  no  study  of  these  men  was  made  before  the  destruction  of  the  records  in  the 
Four  Courts  so  the  relationships  of  these  men  and  the  ancestry  of  William  le  Deveneys  is  not  now  known.  The  name  le  Dev¬ 
eneys  seems  to  be  a  variation  of  le  Devonais  meaning  the  Devonshireman. 
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DELAFIELD 


The  Liberty  of  Trim  embraced  the  larger  part  of  County  Meath,  including  Dunboyne  and  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  seneschal  or  steward  and  not  of  the  sheriff.  In  the  spring  of  1336  “Richard,  son 
of  William  de  la  field,”  sued  “Joan  le  Bank  and  Walter,  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Trivers,  of  a  plea  where¬ 
fore  they  have  taken  the  cattle  of  him  the  said  Richard  and  unjustly  detain  them.”  In  this  matter 
Adam  Py  seems  to  have  essoined  Richard,  while  William  Porter  appeared  for  Joan.  Adam  Py  was 
perhaps  an  attorney  or  perhaps  the  bailiff  for  him  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office,  Plea  Rolls 
9-10  Ed.  Ill,  mems.  30,  56  and  90).  The  entry  authenticates  the  parentage  of  this  Richard.  He 
was  doubtless  so  described  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew,  Richard,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde, 
who  was  then  a  boy.  This  Joan  was  the  widow  of  Geoffrey  Tryvers  above  mentioned,  and  is  here 
called  by  her  maiden  name,  as  was  then  the  custom  during  widowhood.  It  appears  that  Raymond 
le  Bank,  who  held  the  manor  of  La  Garde  or  Ward,  adjoining  Kilsallaghan  on  the  south,  and  who 
married  Alice  Bret,  left  at  his  death,  circa  1285,  two  daughters,  coheiresses,  namely  Mabel,  the 
wife  of  Roger  de  Messington,  and  Joan,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Tryvers,  knight  (Register 
of  All  Llallows,  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  pp.  55-57).  The  Manor  of  Ward  passed  by  this  mar¬ 
riage  to  Geoffrey  de  Tryvers  (Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland,  Vol.  V,  no.  254).  This 
Roger  de  Messington  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  litigation  arising  in  1300  out  of  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  Emma,  which  affected  Robert  de  la  ffelde  and  Edmunda  his  wife.1 

In  February,  1338,  “At  Dunboygne,  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  octaves  of  the  Purification,  12  Edward 
III,  John,  son  of  Nicholas  Goldyng  releases  and  quit-claims  unto  William  son  of  Adam  le  Petyt  of 
Pieryston  all  his  right  and  title  in  and  to  the  lands  and  tenements  which  the  said  William  holds  of  his 
gift  in  Ruskerothan  in  the  tenement  of  Moyemet”  (Moymet,  a  townland  and  parish  in  the  barony 
of  upper  Navan).  Witnessed  by  Richard  de  la  ffelde  and  others  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  179,  mem. 
21).  The  Petyts  were  lords  of  Dunboyne  up  to  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  an  heir¬ 
ess,  Sinolda  Petit,  brought  the  lordship  to  her  husband,  Thomas  Butler2 * * * 6,  brother  of  Theobald  the 
fifth  Butler  (Cal.  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  17  and  18  Ed.  Ill,  p.  43,  5).  About  the  years  1339-42, 
under  Meath,  Richard  de  la  ffelde  and  Richard  Staunton  appeared  as  pledges  for  John  de  Cravill, 
Knt.,  fined  half  a  mark  for  a  trespass  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  62,  mem.  5).  Then  in  1343-44 
appear  the  entries  under  Meath,  Trim,  “Richard  de  la  field  20d.  because  he  did  not  come  when  sum- 

1  The  following  tabular  pedigree  will  help  to  explain  the  relationship  of  the  parties.  It  is  mainly  based  on  some  deeds 
transcribed  in  the  Register  of  All  Hallows,  Dublin,  pp.  55-57: 

Raymond  le  Bank  =  Alice  Brett 


Mabel  =  Roger  de  Messington  Joan  =  Geoffrey  de  Tryvers 


Adam  de  Messington  Emma  =  Walter  Walter  Margery  of  Englishcolp 

ob.  sp.  de  Wythorne  Co.  Meath  in  1340. 

2  This  Thomas  le  Botiller  was  a  younger  brother  of  Edmund  le  Botiller  and  therefore  uncle  of  James  le  Botiller,  the  first 
Earl  of  Ormond.  After  the  death  of  Edmund  in  1321,  Thomas  became  custodian  of  the  estate  of  his  infant  son  James 

(Calendar  of  Patent-Rolls,  25  October  1327).  His  brother  evidently  had  confidence  in  him,  for  in  1305  he  had,  during  an 
absence,  named  him  as  one  of  his  attorneys  (Idem,  12  January  1305).  Thomas  le  Bottiler  and  a  number  of  other  Meath  men 
were  killed  in  a  fight  with  William  Mageoghegan  and  his  men  on  9  August  1329.  His  widow,  Sinolda  le  Petit,  afterward 
married  William  fitz  Gerald  and  was  still  living  in  1344  (Cal.  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  17  and  18  Ed.  Ill,  p.  43,  5).  Thomas 
and  Sinolda  probably  had  several  children,  and  certainly  had  a  son  named  Peter,  w7ho  with  Roger  de  la  field  of  Heynestown, 

Louth,  in  1349-50  w7ent  pledge  for  John  de  Kynton  in  a  plea  of  account  for  lands  of  Robert  Dawndon  (Exch.  Mem.  Rolls  of 

Ireland,  Rolls  22  and  23  Ed.  Ill,  mem.  41).  And  in  1371  there  was  a  dispute  over  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  Church  of 
Kilberry,  County  Meath,  and  it  was  found  that  the  right  belonged  to  the  King,  for  Peter  le  Botiller,  who  held  it,  wras  dead, 
leaving  a  son  then  a  minor,  and  Edmund,  son  of  Roger  Mortimer,  of  whom  Peter  held  his  estate,  was  an  infant  in  the 
custody  of  the  King  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls).  This  infant  son  seems  also  to  have  been  named  Peter,  for  in  1385  in  a 
statement  concerning  the  lands  of  Walter  Gerard  it  appears  that  he  had  held  of  Peter  le  Botiller  in  the  Manor  of  Dunboyne 
who  had  held  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  to  whom  the  Manor  of  Dunboyne  had  escheated  (Calendar  of  Patent 
and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  9  Richard  II,  p.  128b).  This  Edmund  Mortimer  had  died  27  December  1381,  leaving  an  infant 
son,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  by  reason  of  this  infancy  the  Manor  of  Dunboyne  was  in  the  King’s  hands.  Evidently  the  escheat 
occurred  after  1371  and  before  1381.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  12  September  1384  William  le  Boltiler 
and  Thomas  Clifford,  knights,  were  given  by  the  King  custody  of  the  Manors  of  Dunboyne  and  Moymet  as  long  as  they 
shall  be  in  the  King’s  hand  (Idem,  8  Richard  II,  p.  120b).  There  was  an  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Peter  le  Botiller,  who  at  Naas  on 

6  May  1407  paid  twenty  shillings  for  license  to  marry  (Idem,  9  Henry  IV).  She  was  perhaps  the  widow  of  Peter,  who  w7as 
an  infant  in  1371.  Throughout  the  period  while  Richard  Delafeld  and  his  son,  James,  lived  in  Dunboyne  there  seems  always 
to  have  been  a  lord  of  that  barony  named  Peter,  and  his  first  or  second  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  head  of  his  family, 
w7as  always  during  those  years  a  man  named  James  Butler.  The  first  Earl  of  this  name  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1321  and  died 

in  1338  and  it  may  well  be  that  Richard  Delafeld  named  his  oldest  son,  James,  after  this  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time 
in  Ireland,  and  also  a  powerful  lord  in  England,  and  who  in  1328  married  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  near  cousin  of  the  King. 
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moned,”  and  “William  de  London,  Knt.,  Steward  of  the  Liberty  of  Trim,  20d.  of  the  chattels  of 
Richard  de  la  ffeld  forfeited  .  .  (Idem,  Roll  65,  mems.  3  and  9).  These  entries  may  represent  the 
outcome  of  the  following;  under  Meath,  Trym:  “The  Steward  had  a  precept  to  distrain  Adam 
Gerranbrek,  Richard  Troman,  Richard  Vendenale,  Adam  Huse,  Richard  de  la  ffeld  and  others  by 
all  their  lands  and  chattels  so  that  he  might  have  them  here  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  Octaves  of 
St.  Martin,”  November,  1343.  “And  William  de  London,  the  steward,  now  says  that  Richard  de  la 
ffeld  is  distrained  by  the  issues  of  20d  ”  (Crown  Pleas  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  200,  mem.  16).  In  Meath, 
April,  1347,  “William  Mauveysyn,  who  brought  a  bill  of  trespass  against  John,  son  of  Adam  Piers,  is 
not  prosecuting.  Therefore  he  and  his  pledges  to  prosecute,  Henry  de  la  ffeld  and  Richard  de  la  ffeld, 
in  mercy”  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Plea  Roll  207,  mem.  8).  Mauveyseyn  was  evidently  a  mutual 
friend,  else  he  could  not  have  gotten  the  brothers  from  Louth  and  Meath  both  to  go  pledge  for  him. 
Richard  was  probably  still  living  and  in  Ireland  in  Easter  Term,  1349,  for  his  nephew  was  then  called 
“Richard,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde”  (Exchequer  Memoranda  Rolls  of  Ireland,  22  and  23  Ed.  Ill, 
mem.  47).  There  is  no  further  mention  of  Richard  until  about  1362  as  follows:  Meath,  “The  same 
(Escheator)  accounts  for  3s.  9d.  of  the  rents  and  issues  of  two  messuages  and  three  acres  of  land  with 
appurtenances  which  were  Richard  de  la  ffelde’s  and  were  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  for  a  certain 
felony  committed  by  the  same  Richard,  for  which  he  was  outlawed”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  72, 
account  from  30  September  1361  to  24  April  1363).  This  perhaps  referred  to  the  outlawry  already 
mentioned,  for  which  Richard  received  a  pardon  in  1330,  but  more  likely  referred  to  another  convic¬ 
tion,  which  must  have  occurred  before  1354,  when  James  de  la  ffelde  held  his  place  in  Dunboyne. 

Whom  Richard  married  is  not  directly  stated,  but  as  shown  in  a  note  on  an  earlier  page  his  wife 
was  probably  a  daughter  of  William  le  Deveneys,  the  jurist,  and  coheiress  of  his  son,  also  named 
William  le  Deveneys.  His  sons  seem  to  have  been : 

The  James  de  la  ffeld  who  also  appeared  in  the  barony  of  Dunboyne  about  this  time. 

Possibly  also  William  de  la  Feld  of  Westcote  Bucks.  This  man  was,  however,  almost  certainly  the 
younger  son  of  John5  de  la  ffelde  of  ffeldeston. 


JAMES8  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Richard6,  William 4,  Henry3,  Nicholas2,  Richard1 

He  first  appeared  in  1354  with  James  Gerard  as  collectors  “of  the  subsidy  of  xiid.  for  each 
ploughland  belonging  to  the  Barony  of  Dunboyne,”  of  which  they  paid  xxiv  shillings  (Irish  Ex¬ 
chequer  Accounts,  Roll  243,  mem.  5,28  Edward  III).  As  his  son,  John,  seems  to  have  come  of  age 
about  the  year  1368,  James  was  probably  born  about  the  years  1320  to  1325.  If,  as  seems  probable,  he 
was  named  after  James  Botiler,  the  second  Earl  of  Ormond,  he  may  well  have  been  born  in  or  after 
the  year  1321,  when  the  Earl  succeeded  to  the  title.  Then,  in  1356,  “James  de  la  ffeld  and  Walter 
Gerard,  senior,  collectors  of  a  certain  subsidy  of  twelve  pence  granted  to  the  King  on  each  carucate 
of  land  in  the  Barony  of  Dunboyne  in  the  Liberty  of  Meath,  owe  3s.  4d.  of  the  arrears  of  their  ac¬ 
count”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  68).  The  Liberty  of  Meath  and  Liberty  of  Trim1  were  at  this 
time  identical.  Then  “James  de  la  ffeld  20d.  because  he  did  not  come  when  summoned”  (Idem,  Roll 
68).  On  “The  6th  day  of  April,  35  Edward  III,  1361,  there  cometh  here  in  the  Exchequer  Blaunch  le 
Botiller,  who  was  the  wife  of  William  Petyt,  and  enters  into  recognizance  and  mainprize  to  answer 
unto  and  satisfy  the  King  of  all  the  debts  and  accounts  in  which  the  said  William  stood  bound  unto 
the  King  the  day  he  died,  by  the  pledge  and  manucaption  of  Hugh,  son  of  William  Petyt,  Ralph 
Petyt,  and  James  de  la  ffeld”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  34  and  35  Edward  III,  mem. 
13).  Evidently  the  felony  and  outlawry  of  Richard  had  not  put  James  in  disfavor  with  the  Butlers 
and  Petits  of  Dunboyne.  This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  curious  entry:  “Day  is  given  to 
Master  Philip  Darcy  and  Ralph  Petyt  through  James  de  la  ffeld,  attorney  of  the  said  Ralph,  to  be 
before  the  Barons  here,  to  satisfy  the  King  of  the  proportion  which  falls  to  them,  namely  of  53s.  for 
the  escape  of  Friar  David  Odouran,  and  100s.  for  the  escape  of  Friar  Cowyll  Odouran  of  the  Order  of 
Preacher  Friars  of  Athy,  fugitive  felons,  according  to  the  consideration  and  discretion  of  the  Court 
here,  by  the  pledge  and  manucaption  of  James  de  la  ffeld”  (Idem,  Roll  35  and  36  Edward  III,  mem. 
8,  Hilary,  35  Edward  III,  1361). 

1  The  elder  Hugh  de  Lacy’s  great  fief  of  the  “Kingdom  of  Meath  as  O’Melaghlin  held  it”  became,  after  the  death  of  his 
son,  Walter,  in  1241,  partitioned  between  Walter’s  two  granddaughters,  Margaret  and  Matilda.  Margaret  was  given  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  John  de  Verdon,  the  centre  of  whose  moiety  was  at  Loughsewdy  in  Westmeath;  while  Matilda  was  given  to  Geoffrey 
de  Geynville,  with  centre  at  Trim.  The  Liberty  of  the  Verdon  moiety  was  forfeited  by  Theobald  de  Verdon  in  1280  and  again 
in  1291,  and  indeed  the  moiety  in  1316  became  divisible  between  four  co-heiress  and  was  largely  recovered  by  the  Irish.  Thus 
in  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  only  one  Liberty,  namely  that  of  Trim,  which  accordingly  was  usually  called  the  “Liberty 
of  Meath.”  After  passing  through  a  long  line  of  Mortimers  the  Liberty  eventually  merged  in  the  Crown  in  the  person  of 
Edward  IV  (De  Lacy  Pedigree,  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  286-87). 
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The  following  indicates  that  he  did  not  long  survive  this  date:  “Account  of  James  de  la  ffelde, 
custodian  of  the  King’s  peace  in  the  Barony  of  Dunboygne,  from  the  20th  of  April  35  (1361)  to  the 
Feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  next  following  (30  November),  by  Richard  fitz  Lucas,  tenant  of 
those  parts  of  the  lands  and  tenements  which  were  the  said  James’s  in  County  Meath.  He  accounts  for 
4s.  which  the  aforesaid  James  received  from  a  certain  thief  taken  in  the  said  Barony;  and  for  12d.  the 
price  of  a  sword  belonging  to  the  same  thief,  which  was  found  there,  Sum  5s.  Into  the  Treasury  5s.  by 
Richard  fitz  Lucas  and  he  is  quit”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  72,  36  Edward  III).  There  is  another 
reference  to  Richard  fitz  Lucas  in  1363  as  “tenant  of  the  lands  and  tenements  which  were  James  de  la 
field’s,  and  calling  him  to  account  for  James  for  goods  and  chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives  in  the 
Barony  of  Dunboigne”  by  the  pledge  and  manucaption  of  Edmund  fitz  Lucas  and  James  Kemp 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  36  and  37  Edward  III,  mem.  32,  Trinity  1363).  Richard 
fitz  Lucas  was  probably  custodian  during  the  minority  of  the  children  of  James  de  la  ffelde,  who  seems 
to  have  died  after  30  November  1361  and  before  the  end  of  1362.  The  following  entry  shows  that 
Walter  Gerard,  who  had  been  appointed  with  James  to  collect  the  subsidy  before  1356,  was  also  com¬ 
missioned  with  him  in  1361  as  custodian  of  the  peace  in  the  Barony  of  Dunboyne.  Meath,  “Writ  to 
the  Steward  of  the  Liberties  of  Meath  to  distrain  James  de  la  ffelde  and  Walter  Gerard,  senior,  late 
custodians  of  the  peace  in  the  Barony  of  Dunboigne,  to  be  here  from  the  day  of  St.  Hilary  in  15  days 
to  deliver  up  their  estreats  of  all  and  singular  the  fines  and  amercements  and  of  goods  forfeited  before 
them.  Dated  12  November  1375”  (Idem,  Roll  49  and  50  Edward  III,  mem.  63). 

James  had,  it  seems,  at  least  four  children: 

1.  John  de  la  field,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  “Richard  ffelde,  Vicar  of  Moyclare,  releases  to  Thomas  Boys  a  messuage,  arable  land  and 
meadow,  in  Brynestown,  at  the  services  due  to  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  ”  (Calendar  Christ  Church 
Deeds,  23  Annual  Rept.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  p.  122:  739.  Dated  20  May  1379). 
This  original  deed  was  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin.  It  retained  the  impression  of  a 
seal  bearing  a  device  and  inscription  which,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  deciphered.  The  Parish  of 
Moyglare  adjoins  the  Parish  of  Dunboyne,  and  Bryanstown  is  a  townland  in  the  former  parish. 

3.  James  de  la  field  “.  .  .  It  is  found  by  the  jury  on  which  Ralph  White  and  James  field  put 
themselves  of  a  plea  of  trespass,  that  James,  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  anno 
7  (1384)  at  Pierston  Marchall  assaulted  Ralph,  to  his  damage  of  10s.  Ralph  recovers  his  damages,  and 
let  James  be  taken”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Roll,  Plea  Roll  273,  mem.  1). 

4.  Perhaps  “Peter  de  la  field,  clerk,”  who  on  26  July  1394  paid  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  for  leave  to 
remain  in  England,  though  born  in  Ireland  (Fine  Rolls,  English,  Roll  198,  mem.  9;  and  Printed 
Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  English,  1394,  mem.  34,  p.  455).  The  name  Peter  suggests  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Dunboyne  family.  The  only  other  known  mention  of  him  is  as  follows: 

“Peter  de  la  field,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Monaltie,  who  is  about  to  set  out 
for  parts  of  England,  has  letters  patent  of  the  Lord  King  of  general  attorney  under  the  names  of 
James  Mayll  and  John,  son  of  William  de  la  field,  with  power  to  act  severally  either  for  profit  or 
loss,  in  all  pleas  or  plaints,  moved  or  to  be  moved,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Peter  or  against  him,  in  any 
courts  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  In  testimony  of  which  —  to  last  for  one  year  .  .  .  Witness  our  said  Lieuten¬ 
ant  at  Dublin,  20  April,”  1415  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Close,  3  Henry  V,  p. 
210,  no.  10.  Here  translated  from  Original  Roll,  Pub.  Rec.  Office,  Dublin  Bay  3D,  Tray  5,  subnumber 
13).  Monaltie  is  in  County  Meath.  The  other  witness  was  James  Mayll,  member  of  a  family  closely 
allied  with  and  perhaps  related  to  the  de  la  ffeldes  of  ffeldeston.  Thomas  Mayll  had  joined  William 
de  la  field,  the  nephew,  and  Nicholas,  his  brother,  in  ejecting  William  Nugent  from  ffeldston  in 
January,  1379.  In  the  writ  of  1371  (supra)  summoning  the  principal  men  of  County  Dublin  to 
a  council,  Robert  Mayll  is  one  of  the  eighteen  named.  The  name  Mayll  is  unusual  both  in  England 
and  Ireland  at  this  early  date.  The  names  of  the  attorneys  suggest  that  this  Peter  may  possibly  have 
been  a  member  of  the  ffeldeston  family.  The  location  of  Monaltie  in  Meath  also  suggests  the  Pains- 
town  family. 


JOHN7  DE  LA  FFELD,  son  of  James6,  Richard 5,  William 4,  Henry6,  Nicholas 2 

1  he  Assize  comes  to  be  cognizant  whether  Richard  Hanyn  unjustly  disseizined  John,  son  of 
James  de  la  field,  of  his  free  tenement  in  Cosyneston  and  Begeston  (Beggstown)  next  Periston, 
namely,  of  one  messuage,  fifteen  acres  of  land  and  one  acre  of  wood  with  appurtenances.  .  .  .  And 
the  jurors  say  upon  their  oath  that  the  aforesaid  John  was  in  good  and  pacific  seizin  of  the  tenements 
aforesaid  as  of  his  free  tenement  until  the  aforesaid  Richard  unjustly  disseizined  him  thereof.  Asked 
if  the  disseisin  was  made  with  force  and  arms,  they  say  not.  Asked  who  was  the  tenant  of  the  tene- 
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ments  aforesaid  on  the  day  of  the  filing  of  the  original  writ  of  assize,  they  say  the  aforesaid  Richard. 
Asked  as  to  the  damage,  they  say  ten  shillings.  The  aforesaid  John,  therefore,  recovers  his  seizin  and 
the  said  damages  against  the  said  Richard,  who  is  in  mercy  for  disseizin”  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Rolls  Office  39-43  Edward  III,  mem.  28,  December,  1368).  Richard  Hanyn  was  perhaps  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  Richard  fitz  Lucas,  above  mentioned,  as  tenant  of  these  lands  in  1362  and  1363.  John  de 
la  field  probably  came  of  age  in  this  year,  1368,  or  shortly  before.  This  entry  shows  that  the  family 
still  possessed  some  land  in  Cushinstowm,  Dunboyne.  This  was  perhaps  all  that  remained  after  the 
forfeiture  suffered  by  his  grandfather.  John,  like  his  grandfather,  seems  to  have  been  in  serious  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  appears  from  the  following: 

“Account  of  Thomas  de  Everdon,  clerk  of  the  Hanaper  of  the  King’s  Chancery  of  Ireland  from  10 
January  to  7  May,  8  Richard  II  (1385).  He  accounts  for  26s.  8d.  of  fine  which  John,  son  of  James  de 
la  ffeld  of  Cosyneston,  paid  to  have  the  peace,  as  is  contained  in  the  estreats  before  James  le  Botiller, 
Earl  of  Ermond  (Ormond),  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  from  the  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew  the 
Apostle,  anno  8,  to  the  Monday  after  the  Ascension  next  following”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  80). 
In  November,  1386,  Thomas  Everdon,  clerk,  sued  John  de  la  ffeld  for  40s.  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll 
279,  mem.  11).  In  subsequent  entries  concerning  the  same  plea  he  was  called  “John  de  la  ffeld  of 
Cosyneston”  (Idem,  Roll  279,  mem.  14;  Roll  280,  mem.  2).1 * *  On  an  inquisition  taken  at  Drogheda- 
Meath  in  1391,  he,  as  “John  de  la  ffeld,”  served  as  one  of  the  jurors  (Idem,  Various  Series,  291,  mem. 
1;  Pleas  at  Dublin  in  the  Morrow  of  the  Ascension,  14  Richard  II). 

On  9  February  1403,  “The  King  pardons  Roger  Gernon,  Thomas  Gernon  of  Kelyncole  (Killincole, 
Louth),  Reynold  Haddesore,  John  de  la  ffelde  and  others,  suit  of  peace  for  all  manner  of  transgressions 
and  also  outlawry,  the  death  of  John  Dovedale,  late  sheriff  of  Louth,  only  excepted.  Trym,  9  Febru¬ 
ary  (1403),  for  one-half  mark  paid  into  the  Hanaper”  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland; 
Pat.  4  Henry  IV,  p.  175,  nos.  113-14).  Finally  John  ffeld  was  summond  on  a  jury  to  inquire  at  Trym 
in  February  and  June,  1405,  and  fined  for  failure  to  appear  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Coram  Rege, 
Roll  345,  mems.  7  and  21).  There  is  no  further  mention  of  him. 

The  following  were  probably  his  sons: 

1.  “John,  son  of  John  de  la  ffelde  at  Trym,  paid  6s.  8d.  for  a  charter  of  peace  (Calendar  of  Patent 
and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland;  Pat.  Roll,  4  Henry  IV,  p.  167  b,  no.  68).  This  John  was  called  son  of  John, 
apparently  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father  and  perhaps  also  from  John  son  of  William  de  la 
ffelde,  who  might  have  been  often  in  Meath  where  he  appeared  later  as  attorney  for  Peter  de  la 
ffelde,  rector  of  Monaltie. 

2.  Robert  de  la  ffeld,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

3.  Richard  de  la  ffeld.  In  1404  this  man  with  Walter  Walssh  and  Adam  Dovedale,  all  from  Ireland, 
were  charged  with  burglary,  at  Walden  Abbots,  Herts,  England  (Gaol  Delivery  Rolls,  no.  27,  5 
Henry  IV,  1403-4).  The  form  of  spelling  the  name  at  this  date  indicates  that  he  was  a  younger  son 
of  one  of  the  more  prominent  branches  of  the  family.  Perhaps  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dunboyne 
family,  where  spelling  of  the  name  in  this  form  was  pretty  well  preserved.  The  Christian  name  Rich¬ 
ard  was  also  usual  in  that  branch.  He  could  hardly  have  been  of  the  ffeldeston,  Culduff  or  Painstown 
families,  for  the  younger  sons  in  these  at  this  period  are  known  from  the  records.  The  name  Dovedale 
indicates  Louth,  but  these  three  men  may  have  been  former  soldiers  returning  to  Ireland  and  there¬ 
fore  together. 


ROBERT8  DE  LA  FFELD,  son  of  John’’,  James6,  Richard 5,  William 4 

This  man  may  be  identical  with  Robert  Delafeld  or  de  la  ffeld  of  Westcote,  Bucks.,  who  lived  at 
the  same  time.  But  this  is  not  probable. 

“The  King  to  Robert  ffeld  and  John  Gerrard  in  the  Barony  of  Dunboyne”  and  others  in  other 
baronies  in  Meath  and  Westmeath  recites  an  agreement  for  raising  a  subsidy  out  of  the  said  lands 
in  recompense  to  James  Earl  of  Desmond  for  defending  Meath  against  the  O’Connors  and  Berming- 
hams  of  Offaly,  and  commands  that  the  premises  be  executed.  Dublin,  26  August  1423  (Printed  Cal¬ 
endar,  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland;  Patent  Roll  1  Henry  VI,  p.  230b,  118).  Finally  in  1429- 
30,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  Meath  to  distrain  Robert  ffeld  and  others  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  8  Henry  VI,  mem.  49). 

1  The  last  reads:  “  Meath,  Thomas  de  Everdon,  clerk,  by  John  Loterell,  his  attorney,  proffers  himself  the  fourth  day  against 

John  de  la  ffeld  of  Cosyneston  of  a  plea  that  he  may  render  unto  him  forty  shillings.  And  the  sheriff  had  a  precept  to  distrain 

the  aforesaid  John.  And  the  sheriff  announces  that  the  aforesaid  John  is  not  found,  but  is  distrained  by  the  issues  of  twelve 

pence.  And  he  does  not  now  come.  Therefore,  the  aforesaid  chattels  are  forfeit,  and  the  sheriff,  namely,  John  Darcy,  must  an¬ 

swer  for  them.  And  order  to  the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  aforesaid  John  de  la  ffeld  by  all  his  lands  and  chattels,  and  to  have  his 

body  here  in  the  quindena  of  Easter”  (Roll  280,  mem.  2,  Octaves  of  Hilary,  10  Richard  II,  Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland). 
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The  repeated  appointments  of  members  of  this  branch  of  the  family  as  custodians  of  the  peace  and 
as  collectors  of  subsidies  show  that  they  were  among  the  more  important  residents  in  the  Barony  of 
Dunboyne,  while  the  necessity  for  the  subsidies  for  the  defence  of  the  district  will  be  understood  if  the 
condition  of  the  outlying  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  time  as  indicated  in  the  summaries  of  political  events 
is  borne  in  mind. 


RICHARD9  DE  LA  FFELD,  son  of  Robert 8,  John'',  James*,  Richard 5 

“Richard  Held  of  Presteston  (Priest-town  in  Parish  of  Kilbride  and  Barony  of  Dunboyne),  hus¬ 
bandman,  proffers  himself  against  Richard,  Abbot  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  next  Dublin,  of  a  plea 
of  debt  of  40s. ;  against  Thomas  Heyne  of  Holywodrath  (Hollywoodrath  in  the  Parish  of  Mulhuddart, 
Castleknock)  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s. ;  against  Robert  Harrold  of  Kylmartre  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s. ; 
and  against  Thomas  Jurdan  of  Dunboyng  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s.”  1442  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Roll  415,  mems.  3,  10,  11;  Roll  416,  mem.  6).  His  attorney  was  the  well-known  practitioner,  Thomas 
Archebold,  who  subsequently  in  November,  1445,  as  “Thomas  Archebold,  clerk,  proffers  himself 
against  Richard  ffeld  of  Presteston  of  a  plea  of  debt  of  40s.”  (Idem,  Roll  424,  mems.  7,  12,  15;  Roll 
425,  mems.  3,  4).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  standing  for  pursuant  to  the  election  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  manor  “Letters  Patent,  dated  at  Dublin  17  November,  anno  24,”  1445,  were 
issued  “constituting  William  Owyn  of  Dunboyng,  John  Cornwalsh  of  Beneteston  (Bennetstown, 
Dunboyne)  and  Richard  ffeld  of  Presteston  receivers  for  the  Manor  of  Dunboyng,  seized  for  certain 
debts  in  which  James  le  Botiller,  Earl  of  Ermond  (Ormond)  stands  bound  unto  the  King”  (Ex¬ 
chequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  24  Henry  VI,  mems.  3  and  64).  This  debt  was  stated  to  have 
been  £2  10s.  7d.,  and  Richard  ffeld  and  the  other  receivers  were  sued  by  the  Crown  in  Easter  of  the 
following  year  to  account  for  the  “rents,  issues  and  profits  of  the  Manor  or  Lordship  of  Dunboyng.” 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  “Richard  ffeld  of  Preston”  mentioned  in  1441  with  William  fforster,  gent., 
and  Christopher  Howth  of  Howth,  Knt.  (Excerpta  of  the  Plea  Rolls,  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  IV,  p.  385). 


JAMES9  DE  LA  FFELD,  son  of  Robert 8,  John',  James*,  Richard *,  William * 

This  man  appeared  only  as  an  attorney-at-law  for  others  and  as  such  he  was  mentioned  eight  times 
in  one  year,  1438-39,  and  then  not  again  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  17  Henry  VI, 
mems.  43  and  44).  First  as  “James  de  laffeld”  he  represented  Simon  Mole  and  Mary,  his  wife,  ten¬ 
ants  of  lands  in  Laghagh,  Cashell  and  Athboy,  in  County  Meath;  then  Richard  Waddyn,  one  of  the 
tenants  of  the  lands  of  the  late  Richard  Wellesley  in  Alasty,  County  Kildare;  all  in  pleas  of  rents. 
Then  he  represented  Thomas  Telyng  of  Moylaghagh  in  a  plea  of  contempt;  then  as  “James  ffeld,” 
he  was  attorney  for  Richard  Nugent,  Baron  of  Delvyn,  tenant  of  120  acres  of  the  land  of  John,  son  of 
Stephen  Nugent,  outlaw,  in  Ardynotteston,  in  a  plea  of  account  and  also  in  three  other  similar  mat¬ 
ters;  and  finally  for  Philip  Henevey  of  Ardcreagh,  tenant  of  fifty-eight  acres  of  land,  late  Thomas 
Rynger’s,  outlaw,  in  Ardcreagh. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

DE  LA  FFELDE  OF  COUNTY  CORK,  IRELAND 

The  following  persons  surnamed  de  la  ffelde  or  ffelde  appear  in  County  Cork,  mainly  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  at  various  times  for  nearly  a  century  from  the  year  1291.  From  their 
Christian  names  and  the  dates  at  which  they  are  mentioned,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  all 
descended  from  Henry3  de  la  ffelde  of  Fieldstown. 


RICHARD4  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Henry3,  Nicholas 2 

This  man  first  appeared  in  Cork  in  1291  as  “Richard  de  felde,”  one  of  the  pledges  for  Patrick 
Applegard,  who  distrained  cattle  of  Isold  la  Botiler  at  Belauchkilmelewan  for  rent  she  owed  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  18,  mem.  7).  “Isolda  la  Botyllere”  was  widow  of  David  de  Barry  of  Moyl,  and  in 
1307  “held  in  that  Manor  sixty  acres  in  dower,  of  the  endowment  of  the  said  David,  her  former  hus¬ 
band”  (Calendar,  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  II,  pp.  362-63).  Moyl  represents  the  Irish  Magh-ile 
(Four  Masters,  Vol.  VI,  p.  219).  It  is  now  called  Mogeely  in  accordance  with  the  Munster  custom  of 
restoring  the  final  g  (Joyce,  Names  of  Places,  Vol.  I,  p.  425).  There  are  two  places  in  County  Cork  of 
this  name,  but  presumably  Mogeely  in  the  Barony  of  Kinnataloon  is  intended,  as  that  was  in  the 
Barry  country  of  Olethan.  With  regard  to  the  place  name,  the  first  component  represents  the  Irish 
bealach,  a  highway;  the  whole  has  not  been  found,  but  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Taxation  of  1306  the 
“  Chapel  of  Balagh  ”  is  mentioned  next  Moile  (Mogeely),  and  it  probably  marked  the  place  (Calendar 
of  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  V,  p.  313).  At  the  same  term,  also  in  Cork,  “Robert,  son  of  Philip  (de 
Carreu  crossed  out)  against  Maurice  Boscer  and  Johan,  his  wife,  and  others  contained  in  the  brief  of 
a  plea  of  land,  essoined  by  Richard  de  la  felde”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  18,  mem.  1).  Then  in  1299, 
“Cork:  Basill,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Capella,  against  Adam,  son  of  John  de  Rupe  (Roche),  of  a 
plea  of  land  (essoined)  by  Robert  de  Clarenden.  Michael,  son  of  Maurice  Eyleward,  of  the  same  plea 
by  Thomas  Magnel.  Richard  de  la  ffelde  of  the  same  plea  by  the  same.  Katerine,  wife  of  the  said 
Richard,  of  the  same,  by  the  same.  Maurice  le  Ercedekin  (Archdeacon),  of  the  same,  by  the  same” 
(Idem,  40,  mem.  4;  Counter  Roll,  no.  43;  Roll  50,  mem.  1).  John  de  Capella  held  the  Manor  of  Kille 
(Killeagh  in  Imokilly)  of  Thomas  de  Clare,  as  of  the  Manor  of  Inchequin  in  Imokilly,  and  died  before 
Easter  1296  (Calendar  Pipe  Rolls,  25  Edward  I,  38th  Report,  Deputy  Keeper,  p.  38).  His  widow, 
Basilia’s  action,  was,  no  doubt,  in  respect  of  her  dower-lands.  In  1288  Philip  de  Capella  held  three 
knights’  fees  in  Killeagh  of  Thomas  de  Clare,  and  in  Lewis’s  Topographical  Dictionary,  1837,  it  is 
stated,  under  the  Parish  of  Killeagh,  that  “Ahadoe  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Arthur  de  Capell 
Brooke,1  Baronet,  is  remarkable  for  having  remained  in  the  same  family  for  more  than  six  hundred 
years.”  It  was  originally  granted  to  Philip  de  Capell,  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  baronet,  and  is 
called  by  the  peasantry  “the  Maiden  Estate”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  numerous  forfeited  properties 
in  the  vicinity.  Such  a  continuous  tenure,  indeed,  is  almost  a  record.  Maurice  Ercedekin,  or  Arch¬ 
deacon,  held  eight  carucates  of  Thomas  de  Clare  in  1288  at  a  place  called  Tylaychkirdaf  in  Imokilly 
(Calendar  of  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  203),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  as  having  a  prison  in 
Ballymacoda  in  the  same  barony  (Calendar  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  II,  pp.  385  and  402).  Michael,  son  of 
Maurice  Aylward,  held  a  house  and  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  etc.,  at  “Kildrowy  and  Boghlan,” 
County  Cork,  and  died  before  1306  (Idem,  p.  235).  “Boghlan”  is  probably  Bohillane,  a  townland  and 
parish  in  Imokilly,  and  “Kildrowy”  looks  like  a  variant  of  “Kylderewy  ”  mentioned  in  the  following 
entry.  This  matter  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  favor  of  Richard  and  Katherine,  for  two  years  later 
“Adam,  son  of  John  de  Rupe  (Roche),  demands  against  Richard  de  la  ffeld  and  Katrine,  his  wife, 
twenty  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Kylderewy,  which  Robert  le  Poer  gave  to  Adam  de  Rupe 
in  free  marriage  with  Alianora,  his  daughter,  and  which,  after  the  death  of  Adam  de  Rupe  and 
Alianora,  ought  to  descend  to  the  aforesaid  Adam,  son  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid  John  de  Rupe,  son 
and  heir  of  the  said  Adam  and  Alianora;  and  Richard  and  Katrine  come  and  say  that  Robert  le  Poer 
did  not  give  the  said  land  to  Adam  de  Rupe  in  free  marriage  with  Alianora,  but  to  one  Hereward  le 

1  For  Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke,  see  “note  on  the  family  of  De  Capell”  in  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  under 

“Broke  or  Brooke.”  It  appears  that  the  name  “De  Capell”  became  corruptly  S’upple  (probably  influence  by  Seipeal,  the  Irish 

phonetic  form  for  “Chapel”)  for  many  generations.  But  in  1797  Richard  Brooke  Supple  of  Aghadoe  adopted  by  Royal  Licence 

the  original  surname  of  the  family  De  Capell  instead  of  Supple,  adding  that  of  Brooke  by  testamentary  injunction  of  his  great 
uncle  to  whose  property  in  England  he  succeeded. 
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(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  II) 
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Waleys,  and  concerning  this  they  put  themselves  upon  the  country.  And  Adam,  son  of  John  de  Rupe, 
likewise.  Therefore  let  a  jury  be  made  therein.  The  jurors  say  upon  their  oath  that  the  said  Robert 
gave  the  said  land  to  Hereward  le  Waleys  and  not  to  the  aforesaid  Adam.  Therefore,  Adam  shall  take 
nothing  by  his  writ,  but  let  him  be  in  mercy,  for  a  false  claim.  And  Richard  and  Katrine  sine  die” 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  58,  mem.  46;  Pleas  at  Cork  in  the  Quindena  of  Easter,  29  Edward  I).  The  fact 
that  this  suit  was  between  two  of  the  defendants  in  the  suit  brought  two  years  earlier  by  Basilia, 
widow  of  John  de  Capella,  suggests  that  some  of  the  same  lands  were  involved  in  each  suit.  All  the 
lands  in  the  earlier  suit  seem  to  have  been  in  Imokilly,  and  Kylderewy  may  be  the  same  place  as  Kil- 
drowy,  where  Michael,  son  of  Maurice  Aylward,  held  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Unfortunately  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  identify  Adam,  son  of  John,  son  of  Adam  de  Rupe  (Roche).  There  was 
an  Adam  de  Rupe,  seneschal  of  Wexford  at  this  date  (Calendar  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  I,  p.  398),  but  it 
is  not  known  that  he  possessed  lands  in  Cork,  and  the  surname  is  very  common  both  in  County  Wex¬ 
ford  and  in  the  Barony  of  Fermoy,  County  Cork.  From  the  form  of  the  name  “  Kylderewy  ”  one  might 
conjecture  that  it  was  the  same  place  as  “Ivyldaruere,”  believed  to  be  Kildorrery  in  the  barony  of 
Condons  and  Clangibbon,  County  Cork  (Irish  Cill  or  Coilldairbhri,  the  “church”  or  “forest  of  oaks,” 
see  Joyce,  Names  of  Places,  Vol.  II,  p.  505).  In  1307  “Kyldaruere”  was  the  subject  of  an  assize  of 
Novel  Disseisin  brought  by  Risus  Beket  against  David,  son  of  Alexander  de  Rupe,  chief  lord  of  the 
fee,  and  several  others  (Calendar,  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  II,  pp.  367-70),  but  there  is  nothing  else  to 
connect  it  with  any  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  entries.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
Kylderewy  was  the  place  called  Kildrowy,  and  that  it  was  in  Imokilly,  but  if  so  the  name  seems  now 
to  be  obsolete.  While  there  is  no  proof,  it  seems  probable  that  this  Richard  was  a  son  of  Henry  de 
la  ffelde  of  ffeldeston.  Nicholas,  presumably  another  son,  appeared  as  a  juror  in  Cork  in  1304,  as  noted 
under  Henry3  of  ffeldeston.  There  may  well,  however,  have  then  been  two  men  of  the  name  Nicholas 
de  la  ffelde,  one  a  son  of  Henry  and  another  a  son  of  this  Richard  de  la  ffelde  of  Imokilly.  Richard  was 
a  name  in  frequent  use  in  the  ffeldeston  family.  rI  here  is  no  indication  that  members  of  other  branches 
of  the  family  went  to  Cork. 


ROBERT5  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Richard 4,  Henry 3 

In  1310  “Robert  ffeld”  was  an  essoiner  for  Richard,  son  of  John  le  Carpenter,  in  a  plea  of  land  in 
Tipperary  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office,  Michaelmas,  4  Edward  II,  mem.  19).  This  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  same  man  as  Robert  de  la  ffelde,  who  appeared  in  1318  in  the  following:  “Cork:  John,  son  of 
John  le  Poer,  proffers  himself  the  4th  day  against  Robert  de  la  ffelde,  James  de  Maundevill,  John 
Cheuyr  (from  the  French  Chevre  —  a  goat),  Bartholomew  le  Waleys,  William  le  Walleys,  John 
son  of  Peter  Cod  and  Hugh  Cod,  of  a  plea  wherefore  they  have  cut  down  and  carried  away  the  trees 
of  him  the  said  John,  son  of  John,  growing  in  his  wood  and  garden  at  Shengarth,  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  shillings,  and  they  do  not  now  come.  And  the  sheriff,  Reynold  Russel,  announces  that  the 
aforesaid  James  is  attached  through  Nicholas  Maundevill  and  David  Maundevill,  and  and 

William  is  attached  through  John  ffelde  and - ,  and  Robert  and  John,  son  of  Peter,  are  not 

found  and  have  nothing  whereby  they  can  be  attached”  (Idem,  121,  mem.  12,  Hilary,  11  Edward  II). 
John  le  Poher  held  three  knights’  fees  at  Sangarthe  in  Imokilly  of  Thomas  de  Clare  in  1288  (Calendar 
of  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  203).  John,  son  of  John  le  Poer,  was  presumably  his  son.  The  place 
is  now  written  Shangarry  and  is  in  the  Parish  of  Kilmahon.  It  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Powers 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Fiants,  Elizabeth,  4604).  In  the  next  year  the  same  matter  appeared 
again,  and  Robert  was  distrained  by  one  horse  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  125,  mem.  1).  The  names 
and  locality  make  it  probable  that  this  Robert  was  a  son  of  Richard.  He  may  have  been  named  after 
Robert  of  County  Dublin,  who  married  Edmunda  Russell. 


JOHN5  FFELDE,  son  of  Richard 4,  Henry 3  _  . 

This  man  first  appeared  as  a  pledge  for  William  le  Waleys  in  County  Cork,  in  1318,  in  the  same 
matter  in  which  Robert  de  la  ffelde,  James  de  Maundevill  and  others  were  sued  by  John,  son  of  John 
le  Poer,  for  trespass  and  cutting  down  trees  at  Shengarth  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  121,  mem.  12).  Then 
in  1336  also  in  Cork  “John  Py,  essoiner  of  David,  son  of  David  de  Barry,  proffers  himself  the  fourth 
day  against  John  Dene,  Adam  fitz  Simon,  Robert  fitz  Geoffrey,  David  Harper,  John  ffelde,  John 
Mareschal,  Mathew  Mynour,  John  Dane,  junior,  Reynold  Burgeys  and  William  Mareschal  of  a  plea 
wherefore  they,  together  with  Robert  Tannere  and  David  Copener,  with  force  and  arms  assaulted 
him  the  said  David,  son  of  David  de  Barry,  at  Castelcorth.  And  they  do  not  now  come.  And  the  afore¬ 
said  John  ffelde  is  attached  by  the  issues  of  twelve  pence.  Therefore  the  goods  are  forfeit,  and  the 
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sheriff,  Thomas  McOtir,  must  answer  for  them”  (Rolls  Office,  Plea  Rolls  9-10  Edward  III,  mem.  62, 
Octaves  of  Trinity,  10  Edward  III;  mems.  106  and  120;  Roll  172,  mems.  1  and  4).  The  same  matter 
came  up  again  in  the  Quindena  of  Easter,  11  Edward  III  (Idem,  Counter  Roll  180,  mem.  2),  and  at 
the  same  term  in  12  Edward  III  (Idem,  Roll  183,  mem.  19). 

Castelcorth  was  the  ancient  name  of  Middleton,  now  a  town  of  some  importance  in  Imokilly, 
where  the  Owenacurra  River  issues  into  an  inlet  of  Cork  Harbor.  It  was  so  called  from  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  de  Choro  Benedicti,  said  to  have  been  founded  there  in  1180  (Chartulary,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
Vol.  II,  p.  305).  In  the  Ecclesiastical  taxation  of  Imokilly  the  church  is  called  “Ecelesia  Castri 
Chori”  (Calendar  of  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  V,  p.  312).  The  castle  appears  as  ‘‘Castel  Coryth”  in 
the  Justiciary  Rolls  in  1307,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  same  year  it  appears  that  “Thomas  M’Ottir”  1 * * 
alleged  that  he  had  been  “disseised  by  Hugh  le  Copyner  of  his  freehold  of  nine  acres  in  Castlecorth” 
(Calendar  of  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  II,  p.  440).  These  are  among  the  names  above  mentioned.  More¬ 
over,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  de  la  ffeldes  held  some  lands  of  the  Manor  of  Castlecorth,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  dispute,  whatever  its  exact  nature  may  have  been,  was  between  David,  son  of 
David  de  Barry,  and  the  tenants  of  the  Manor  of  Castlecorth.  Now  Castlecorth  was  the  principal 
Manor  of  the  Carews,  tenants-in-chief  of  a  moiety  of  the  seignory  of  County  Cork,  and  in  this  very 
year,  1336,  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice  de  Carew,  then  recognized  as  tenant-in-chief,  quitclaimed  to 
David,  son  of  David,  son  of  David  de  Barry,  the  dominion  of  Olethan,  now  the  Barony  of  Barrymore 
adjoining  Imokilly  on  the  north  (Calendar  Close  Rolls  Ireland,  32  Edward  III,  p.  68,  26;  and  con¬ 
sult  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  147,  The  (Seignory  of  Cork).  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  fracas  at  Castlecorth  arose  out  of  some  claim  by  David  de  Barry  consequent  on  his 
becoming  tenant-in-chief  of  Olethan. 

The  last  known  reference  to  this  John  is  in  a  list  of  jurors:  “Because  Peter  Copyner,  Andrew 
Miagh,  John,  son  of  David  de  Rupe,  Richard  de  Cogan,  John  Veld,  and  others,  jurors  summoned  did 
not  come,  therefore  they  in  mercy”  (Plea  Roll  211-10,  Pleas  at  Cork  on  Saturday  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  26  Edward  III). 

The  association  of  John5  ffelde  with  Robert5  and  the  locality  in  Imokilly  make  it  probable  that 
both  were  sons  of  Richard4. 


ROGER  DE  LA  FFELDE 

This  man  was  murdered  by  Richard  Lokard,  who  was  tried  for  the  crime  in  1306  at  Cashel,  in 
County  Tipperary  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justices  Itinerant  76,  mem.  27).  A  person  named  Richard 
Locard  or  Lokard  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  printed  Justiciary  Rolls  about  this  time  in  the 
Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Cork.  He  was  an  attorney  and  special  pleader.  Roger  de  la  ffelde  may  have 
been  a  brother  or  cousin  of  Robert5. 


THOMAS6  FFELDE,  son  of  Robert 6,  Richard * 

Peter,  son  of  Roger  Poer,  and  Thomas  field  were  sued  for  a  debt  by  William  Specer  of  Cork  in 
1364  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  222,  mems.  29  and  31).  Then  in  1368,  “Thomas  field,  who  brought  a  writ 
of  Novel  Disseizin  against  John,  son  of  Thomas  Macotir,  and  Thomas  Desaucers,  concerning  tene¬ 
ments  in  Castelcorth  and  Copinereston  next  Nadgrayge,  gives  to  the  King  20d.  for  leave  to  procure 
a  better  writ”  (Idem,  Justiciary  Roll,  Rolls  Office  39-43  Edward  III,  mem.  8.  Pleas  at  Cork  on 
Tuesday  next  after  the  Ascension,  42  Edward  III).  In  the  same  matter  in  1369,  Peter  Poer,  John 
Druyl  and  Nicholas  Cherygan  went  pledge  for  Thomas  field  (Idem,  mem.  1,  Attorney’s  Roll  for 
Hilary,  42  Edward  III).  Copinereston  is  now  Coppinger’s-town,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Middle- 
ton  (Castelcorth)  in  Imokilly.  The  name  Copener,  afterwards  Copenger,  Coppinger,  etc.,  frequently 
appears  in  the  lists  of  mayors,  bailiffs  and  sheriffs  of  the  City  of  Cork  (Council  Book  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Cork,  R.  Caulfield).  The  name  “Desaucers”  should  probably  be  read  “Desauters”  (Latin 
de  Altaribus).  Two  members  of  this  family  appear  among  the  primary  feoffees  of  Robert  Fitz  Ste¬ 
phen  in  Imokilly,  and  about  1180  Robert  de  Altaribus  (des  Auters)  and  Thomas,  his  brother,  granted 
all  the  churches  and  tithes  of  their  land  in  Imokilly,  including  the  Church  de  Castello  de  Cor,  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin  (Register,  St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  p.  319).  Before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Richard  de  Carew  purchased  these  lands  from  the  heirs  of  Robert 

1  Thomas  McOttir  and  Hugh  le  Copyner.  Both  these  surnames  are  Norse,  the  former  meaning  the  son  of  Othir,  and  the 

latter  Kaupman  or  merchant.  The  former  eventually  became  Cotter,  and  the  latter  Coppinger,  a  family  which  became  very 

prominent  in  the  City  of  Cork  and  gave  its  name  to  Coppingerstown  in  the  Parish  of  Middleton,  Imokilly.  See  also  under 

Thomas6. 
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and  Thomas  des  Auters,  and  confirmed  the  grant  of  the  churches  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  (Idem, 
p.  200).  From  this  time  for  some  generations  Castlecorth  was  the  principal  manor  of  the  Carews  in 
County  Cork  (Irish  Pipe  Roll,  4  Edward  I,  36th  Report  Deputy  Keeper,  p.  31;  Cal.  Patent  Rolls, 
Ireland,  11  Edward  II,  p.  24,  159),  and  when  more  than  two  centuries  later  Sir  Peter  Carew  made  a 
great  commotion  by  claiming  the  moiety  of  the  seignory  of  Cork  as  having  belonged  to  his  ancestors, 
he  put  Castlecorth  in  the  forefront  of  his  claim  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Vol.  V,  1858-59,  p.  425). 

This  Thomas  ffelde  evidently  belonged  to  the  family  of  Imokilly  and  was  probably  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Robert5.  It  seems  clear,  too,  that  his  lands  lay  within  the  Manor  of  Castlecorth. 


HENRY6  FFELDE,  son  of  Robert \  Richard * 

There  is  no  evidence  of  this  man’s  parentage  other  than  the  locality,  the  date  and  the  form  of  his 
name.  He  is  here  placed  provisionally  as  another  son  of  Robert5,  but  as  he  was  Abbot  of  Fermoy  in 
1350,  he  may  have  been  an  elderly  man,  and  may  possibly  have  been  a  brother  or  cousin  of  Robert5. 
He  was  first  mentioned  in  Cork  in  1350:  “John  de  Carreu,  Knt.,  Escheator  of  Ireland,  and  Richard 
de  Carreu  are  mainpernors  of  Henry  field,  monk,  to  have  him  before  the  justiciar  in  the  Octaves  of 
the  Purification  (February  9)  ad  standum  recte”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls  209,  mem.  2, 
Hilary,  24  Edward  III).  The  next  year:  “Of  ffriar  Henry  ffelde,  Abbot,  and  ffriar  John  Hyntebrige, 
monk  of  ffermoy,  one  mark  as  a  fine”  (Irish  Exchequer  Accounts,  Roll  242,  mem.  12).  The  monastery 
of  Fermoy  was  a  Cistercian  house,  known  as  de  Castro  Dei,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1171. 
Sir  John  Carew,  who  was  the  Abbot’s  principal  mainpernor,  was  one  of  the  leading  Irish  magnates  at 
this  time.  He  was  also  Lord  of  Carew  Castle  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  he  held  lands  in  Devon.  In  1346 
he  was  custos  pacis  for  the  “Barony  of  M’Kill,  County  Cork,”  i.e.,  Imokilly  (Ui  maic  Caille)  (Cal¬ 
endar  Patent  Rolls,  Ireland,  20  Edward  III,  p.  52,  52).  In  1349  he  was  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  for  a 
short  time.  In  1355  he  was  one  of  the  electors  of  Nicholas  de  Courcy  as  sheriff  of  Cork  (Idem.,  29  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  p.  56,  68),  and  he  was  himself  at  one  time  sheriff  of  Cork  (Idem,  Close  Roll,  32  Edward  III, 
p.  70,  88).  He  was  specially  summoned  to  Parliament  at  Dublin  in  1359  (Idem,  Close  Roll,  33  Edward 
III,  p.  77,  21-22),  and  he  died  in  1362  seized  of  lands  in  “counties  Carlow  and  Cork”  (Inquisition, 
18  Richard  II;  Patent  Roll,  10  Elizabeth,  m.  10,  Morrin,  p.  519).  There  was  a  John  de  Carew, 
escheator  of  Ireland,  in  1352  and  later,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  same  man,  though  not  described 
as  knight.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  John  de  Carew  had  succeeded  to  the  Carew  Manor  of 
Castlecorth  in  Imokilly  at  this  time,  and  his  undertaking  liability  for  Henry  field,  the  Abbot,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  latter  belonged  to  the  family  that  held  lands  from  Sir  John  in  the  Manor  of  Castlecorth. 
Richard  de  Carew  is  mentioned  in  Cork  in  1358  (Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  Ireland,  32  Edward  III, 
p.  73,  31). 


JOAN  FFELDE,  daughter  of  Thomas 6,  Robert 5,  Richard* 

“It  is  found  by  the  law  which  John  Bause  waged,  against  whom  Johan  ffelde  prosecuted  a  certain 
bill  of  debt  of  13s.  4d.  that  the  aforesaid  John  owed  nothing  thereof  unto  the  aforesaid  Johan.  There¬ 
fore,  let  her  be  in  mercy  for  a  false  claim  ”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Roll  255,  mem.  5 ;  Pleas  at 
Cork  on  the  Thursday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  5  Richard  II).  This  isolated 
latest  reference  is  all  we  have  to  show  the  family  still  surviving  in  Cork  as  late  as  1381. 

The  records  for  southern  Ireland  are  scant  and  few,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  this  branch  of 
the  family.  They  seem  to  have  moved  down  from  County  Dublin  through  County  Tipperary  to 
County  Cork.  They  lost  the  particles  from  the  surname  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  the 
first  branch  of  the  family  to  do  so. 
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DE  LA  FFELDE  OF  CULDUFF,  COUNTY  DUBLIN,  SENIOR  LINE 
THROUGH  REYNOLD4  DE  LA  FFELDE 

HUGH2  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Richard1 

The  only  notice  found  of  this  Hugh  is  contained  in  the  Liber  Niger  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin 
(Calendar  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXVII  (C),  p.  59.  There  is  also  a  copy 
in  the  Register  of  Archbishop  Alan).  It  is  a  list  of  the  feofees  in  the  Archbishop’s  Manor  of  Swords, 
and  is  ascribed  by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  D.D.,  to  the  period  1249-52.  The  entry  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Adam  Barbator:  Has  twenty-four  acres  in  Swerdis  (Swords)  for  1  mark;  he  also  holds  for 
thirty  years,  ten  acres,  houses  and  ‘curia’  which  belonged  to  Hugh  de  la  ffelde,  for  Y2  mark.” 
Adam  Barbator  was  then  the  tenant,  and  the  words,  “which  belonged  to  Hugh  de  la  ffelde,”  imply 
that  Hugh  was  no  longer  tenant.  His  sons  were: 

1.  Bertram,  ancestor  of  the  de  la  ffeldes  of  Culduff  and  Painestown,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  John,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Robert,  as  he  founded  a  family  at  Killerrig  in  Carlow,  an  account  of  him  and  his  descendants 
is  given  hereafter. 


BERTRAM8  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Hugh1 2,  Richard} 

He  first  appeared  in  a  deed  dated  on  the  morrow  of  Saint  Dionysius,  anno  40  Henry  III,  i.e.,  10 
October  1256,  by  which  he  declared  himself  and  his  heirs  bound  to  pay  the  yearly  sum  of  5s.  to  the 
House  of  All  Hallows,  Dublin,1  “in  respect  of  a  certain  piece  of  land  in  his  tenement  which  Margery 
de  Sarnesfeld  2  had  given  in  perpetual  alms  to  the  said  House”  (Registrum  Prioratus  Omnium  Sanc¬ 
torum  juxta  Dublin,  p.  64).  By  a  subsequent  deed  he  added  to  this  yearly  sum  the  payment  of  one 
pound  of  wax  (Idem).  The  name  of  his  tenement  is  not  given  in  the  body  of  the  deeds,  but  the  latter 
deed  is  headed  in  the  Register,  “De  Solucione  unius  libre  cere  apud  Curduf.”  Bertram,  therefore,  had 
already  acquired  the  lands  of  Corduff  which  remained  in  his  family  for  nearly  four  centuries.  The 
place  is  usually  called  Culduff  in  the  early  records,  but  it  is  now  Corduff,  a  townland  containing  353 
acres  in  the  Parish  and  Barony  of  Castleknock.  It  was  held  of  the  Tyrels,  Barons  of  Castleknock. 
Hugh  Tyrel,  the  first  baron,  was  a  follower  and  friend  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Lord  of  Meath,  by  whom  he 
was  enfeoffed  in  Castleknock  (Song  of  Dermot,  1.3132),  though  his  descendants  afterwards  held  im¬ 
mediately  of  the  Crown.  His  castle  surmounted  a  large  mote  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  lower 
slopes  of  which  were  defended  by  a  double  fosse  and  rampart  of  great  size.  The  platform  on  top,  about 
one  hundred  by  sixty  feet,  was  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  much  of  which  remains,  while  at  the 
northeast  point  on  a  further  elevation  stand  the  ruins  of  a  many-sided  tower  or  keep.  Bertram  also 


1  The  Priory  of  All  Hallows,  or  All  Saints,  near  Dublin,  was  founded  by  Dermot  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster  “and  of 
the  Danes,”  shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  By  his  charter  Dermot  granted  to  the  use  of  the  Priory  “the 
land  of  Balidubgaill  (Baldoyle,  County  Dublin,  now  celebrated  for  its  horse  races)  with  its  men,  namely  Melisn  Macfeilecan, 
his  sons  and  grandsons,”  etc.,  showing  that  before  the  days  of  Anglo-Norman  rule  there  were  serfs,  adscripti  glebae,  in  Ireland. 
The  priory  was  built  on  lands  to  the  east  of  the  city,  where  Trinity  College  now  stands.  Its  Register,  edited  by  Dean  Butler  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  in  1845,  is  an  important  source  of  information  for  the  Anglo-Norman  period. 

2  The  fact  that  Bertram  confirmed  and  took  upon  himself  the  burden  of  this  benefaction  made  by  Margery  de  Sarnesfeld,  in 
respect  of  part  of  his  tenement  of  Corduff,  not  only  shows  that  his  predecessor  was  a  Sarnesfeld  but  suggests  that  Alice,  his 
wife,  was  a  daughter  of  that  house,  and  that  he  had  obtained  the  land  through  her.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  name  Sarnesfeld  (also  written  Sarresfeld,  Saresfeld,  etc.)  afterwards  became  Sarsfield,  and  that  Patrick  Sarsfield, 
created  Earl  of  Lucan  by  James  II  and  famous  for  his  spirited  defence  of  Limerick  against  William  of  Orange,  was  probably 
a  descendant  of  this  Anglo-Norman  family.  The  family  is  said  to  have  come  from  Sarnesfield  in  Herefordshire,  whence  they 
took  their  name,  which  soon,  however,  became  commonly  written  Saresfeld  and  finally  Sarsfield.  The  first  of  the  name  met 
with  in  Ireland  is  Adam  de  Sarnesfeld,  who  witnessed  a  grant  by  Dervorgil,  wife  of  Donnell  MacGillamocholmog,  some  time 
before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  (Chartulary  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Vol.  I,  p.  22).  Next  appear  the  brothers,  Hugh  and 
Adam  de  Sarnesfeld.  In  A.D.  1217  Hugh  made  a  grant  to  St.  Thomas's  Abbey  of  a  rent  of  15s.  “out  of  land  which  Geoffrey 
Tyrel  held  of  him  in  Baligodman”  (now  seemingly  the  townland  with  the  strange  name  of  “  Goddamendy,”  in  the  Parish  of 
Mulhuddart,  in  Barony  of  Castleknock.  Register,  St.  Thomas’s  Abbey,  p.  173);  while  before  1223  Adam  de  Sernesfelde 
witnessed  a  grant  by  Richard  Tyrel,  Lord  of  Castleknock  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey  (Chartularies,  Vol.  I,  p.  72).  From  the 
name  of  the  grantor  and  of  the  other  witnesses  we  may  infer  with  probability  that  this  Adam,  as  well  as  Hugh,  held  lands  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Castleknock.  Margery  Sarnesfeld,  whose  grant  to  St.  Thomas’s  w'as  confirmed  by  Bertram  de  la  ffelde, 
was  probably  the  wddow  of  Adam  de  Sarnesfeld,  and  Alice,  Bertram’s  wife,  may  have  been  her  daughter  and  heiress. 


PEDIGREE  FOR  CHAPTER  XVII 
(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  I) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  known  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 


Hugh2  de  la  ffelde 
before  1250 


Bertram3  de  la  ffelde  =  Alice  (de  Sarnesfeld?) 
1256-1276 


Robert3 
Chap.  XIX 


John3 

1260-1277 


1295-1331 

1297-1299 

1294-1318  Henry  Peche 

1 

Robert5 

John5 

.  1 

Richard5 

Mabel5  =  Philip  Arthur 

See  Chap.  XVIII  1314-1335  Chap.  XIX 
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appears,  perhaps  a  little  later,  as  a  witness  along  with  William  de  Frenneys  (Frenes),  Roger  de 
Mesinton,  and  others  to  a  grant  of  lands  at  Kylmellan,  near  Castleknock  (Register  of  All  Hallows, 
p.  58).  At  this  time  Hugh,  son  of  Richard  Tyrell,  was  Baron  of  Castleknock. 

In  1260  Bertram  brought  a  writ  of  Novel  Disseisin  against  Ralph  Morhunt  concerning  a  tenement 
in  Swords,  but  for  not  prosecuting  his  claim  he  was  fined  half  a  mark  in  Michaelmas  Term  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  3,  mems.  1  and  7).  On  20  November,  however,  the  Assize  enquired  into  the 
matter,  which  was  a  rent  of  6s.,  and  the  jurors  found  that  Ralph  did  not  disseisin  Bertram  “because 
he  is  in  seisin  of  the  rent  aforesaid  and  may  have  a  precept  to  distrain  for  the  same  whenever  he 
pleases.  And  Bertram  in  mercy  for  one  mark  for  false  claim”  (Idem).  It  further  appears  from  the  Pipe 
Roll  for  this  year  that  Ralph  was  pledge  for  this  fine  of  one  mark  and  was  called  upon  to  pay  it  (Pipe 
Roll  5,  F.  19,  15,  mem.  7).  The  suit  was  probably  a  fictitious  one  in  order  to  establish  title.  In  the 
following  year  Bertram  owed  one  mark  by  the  pledge  of  Thomas  fitz  Richard  (Idem,  m.  7).  This  may 
have  been  the  same  debt.  We  have  met  with  “Ralph  Moraunt’s”  heirs  in  the  biography  of  Henry3 
de  la  ffelde  of  Fieldstown.  On  10  November  1263,  Bertram  was  one  of  the  jury  on  an  inquisition  made 
by  order  of  the  Lord  Edward  concerning  Ballymadun,  near  ffeldeston  (Calendar,  Gormanston 
Register,  p.  131).  Among  his  co-jurors  were  Adam  Locard,  of  Kilsallaghan,  Almeric  de  Nugent,  of 
Mayn,  and  Nicholas  (de  St.  Lawrence),  Lord  of  Howth. 

In  a  list  of  the  services  due  in  respect  of  their  moiety  of  Meath  to  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Geynville  and 
Matilda  (de  Lacy),  his  wife,  dated  1271,  Bertram  de  la  ffed  (ffeld)  appears  as  owing  service  for  two 
and  a  half  carucates  of  land  at  Clarendon (ston),  County  Meath  (Calendar,  Gormanston  Register, 
p.  13).  For  this  spelling  of  the  family  name  compare  “de  la  ffeud,”  which  occurs  occasionally.  The 
vocalization  of  the  “1”  is  a  regular  phonetic  change  in  the  French  tongue,  and  an  indication  that  the 
early  members  of  the  family  spoke  French.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  Bertram’s  possession  of  these 
lands  by  the  following  entry,  which,  however,  is  unfortunately  defective: 

“Dublin,  Trim:  Stephen  de  Wodington  claimed  in  the  Court  of  the  Liberty  of  Trim  against  Hugh 
de  la  ffelde  one  messuage,  forty  and  three  acres  of  land  and  one  acre  of  meadow  with  appurtenances  in 
Clarendoneston,  in  which  he  had  not  ingress  save  after  the  demise  which  Cecily,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Richard  Wodington  (made  to  Bertram,  perhaps  Hugh,  de  la  ffelde  after  the  decease),  of  Richard,  for¬ 
merly  her  husband  and  grandfather  of  the  aforesaid  Stephen,  whose  heir  he  is.  And  the  aforesaid  Hugh 
elsewhere  came  in  the  Court  of  the  Liberty  aforesaid  and  called  (Reynold  de  la  ffelde  to  warrant) 
who  has  nothing  in  the  Liberty  whereby  it  is  possible  to  distrain  to  warranty  .  .  .  whence  the  record 
and  process  at  this  day.  And  the  said  Hugh  now  came.  .  .  .  Have  him  here  in  the  morrow  of  the 
Ascension”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  32,  mem.  9;  Hilary,  25  Edward  I,  1297.  Defective).  A  subse¬ 
quent  entry  (Idem,  Roll  33,  mem.  13)  shows  that  the  second  blank  should  be  filled  with  the  name 
of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  who  was  called  to  warranty,  and  seeing  that  Bertram  held  Clarendoneston  in 
1271,  the  first  blank  should  probably  be  filled  up  as  above  indicated.  The  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  mentioned 
was  Bertram’s  younger  son  of  that  name,  to  whom  a  part  of  Clarendoneston  had  evidently  been 
granted  by  his  father,  and  Reynold,  as  Bertram’s  heir,  had  to  warrant  the  title.  The  name  Claren¬ 
doneston  seems  to  be  obsolete.  As  Stephen  de  Wodington  or  Wotton  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  his 
claim,  possibly  the  name  was  changed  to  Wotton,  which  is  a  townland  containing  317  acres  in  the 
Parish  of  Donaghmore  and  Barony  of  Ratoath.  See  further  about  this  entry  in  Delafield  of  Louth, 
under  Cecily,  daughter  of  Richard1  de  la  ffelde. 

In  a  Pipe  Roll  account  for  County  Dublin  covering  the  years  1276-78,  Gerald  Tyrel  accounts  for 
£40,  apparently  the  sum  paid  for  ransoming  him  from  an  Irish  prison.  For  recouping  the  treasury  for 
this  sum,  Bertram  de  ffeld  and  Robert  de  Crues,  David  de  la  ffeld  and  Henry  de  Wylton  made  them¬ 
selves  jointly  responsible  for  32  marks  and  for  the  balance,  many  men  of  North  Dublin  were  pledges 
for  small  amounts.  Master  John  de  Kenley  paid  into  the  treasury  £5  for  Bertram  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Roll  10,  mem.  13).  The  capture  of  “Gerald  Tyrel,  a  youth  distinguished  for  nobility,  probity 
and  arms,  in  a  conflict  against  the  Irish  ”  is  mentioned  in  an  undated  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Kildare 
to  Robert  (Burnell),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  King  Edward’s  Chancellor  (Calendar  of  Documents, 
Ireland,  Vol.  Ill,  no.  828).  The  conflict  was  probably  with  the  O’Byrnes  and  O’Tooles  of  County 
Wicklow,  against  whom  expeditions  were  sent  in  1274,  1276  and  1277.  In  the  expedition  of  1274, 
“William  fitz  Roger,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners  at  Glenmalure” 
(Land  MS.  Annals,  Chartulary  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Vol.  II,  p.  318). 

Bertram  must  have  died  soon  after  this,  as  the  following  entry  in  Easter  Term  1278  shows:  “The 
Abbot  of  the  House  of  St.  Mary,  next  Dublin,  against  Alice,  who  was  the  wife  of  Bertram  de  la  feld, 
and  others,  of  a  plea  of  acquittance,  essoined  by  William  de  Cruys.  And  Alice  puts  in  her  place  John 
de  la  feld  (her  brother-in-law)  and  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Duyn  le  Waleys,  puts  in  her  place  the  said 
Duyn”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Chancery  Roll,  Easter,  6  Edward  I,  mem.  9).  Bertram  had  four  sons 
and  perhaps  other  children. 
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1.  Reynold,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  Michael.  In  1297  “Michael  de  la  ffelde  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  claim  against  Ely  le  Blund 
the  third  part  of  sixteen  shillings  of  rent  with  appurtenances  in  le  Lyteltoun,  next  Martry”  (now 
Ballybeg,  meaning  “little  town,”  in  the  Parish  of  Martry  and  Barony  of  Lower  Navan,  County 
Meath)  “as  the  dower  of  the  said  Elizabeth.  And  the  said  Ely  came  and  rendered  unto  the  said  Mi¬ 
chael  and  Elizabeth  the  dower  of  the  said  Elizabeth”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  34,  mem.  4;  33,  mem.  13; 
35,  mem.  2).  In  one  of  these  entries  she  is  called  Isabel.  These  names  were  then  the  same,  as  were  also 
Maud  and  Matilda,  and  Parnel  and  Petronilla,  and  Margery  and  Margaret.  Then,  under  Dublin, 
“Michael  de  la  ffelde  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  claim  against  John  de  Ponte,  custos  of  the  land  and 
heir  of  Jordan  Dardiz,  the  third  part  of  two  marks  of  rent  with  appurtenances  in  Balicorrath  as  her 
dower”  (Idem,  Roll  33,  mem.  15;  34,  mem.  3;  35,  mem.  l).Then  follows  an  entry  under  Louth:  “Town 
and  Barony  of  Athyrde;  Jurdan  de  Angulo  indicted  for  the  death  of  William  Serle  and  other  felonies 
comes  and  makes  a  fine  of  £20  for  these  trespasses  by  the  pledge  of  Nigel  le  Brun,  Richard  Taf,  John 
de  Cusak  of  Drommyng  and  Michael  de  la  ffelde  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justices  Itinerant,  Roll  53, 
mem.  5,  1301).  In  the  Pipe  Roll  this  is  entered  as  follows:  At  Trim  (Meath)  in  1297-1300,  “Jordan 
de  Nangle  owes  £20  fine  for  release  of  view  in  respect  of  the  death  of  William  Serle  and  other  tres¬ 
passes,  by  the  pledge  of  Nigel  le  Brun,  Richard  Taff,  John  de  Cusak  of  Dromming  and  Michael  de  la 
ffelde”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  30,  mem.  2;  29,  mem.  2,  account  for  County  Uriel  for  the  years  1297- 
1301). 

On  18  July  1299  appears  the  following  puzzling  reference  to  Michael  and  his  brothers:  “Meath. 
Michael  de  Cravill 1 * *  appears  against  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Michael  de  la  ffeelde,  Bertram  de  la  ffeelde, 
John  le  Blund  of  Rathregan  (a  parish  in  Barony  of  Ratoath),  John  Berneval  and  Nicholas  Baret,  of  a 
plea  wherefore  they  assaulted  by  night  and  beat  said  Michael  de  Cravill  at  Paynston,  County  Meath. 
And  they  did  not  come.  And  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  attach  them.  And  the  sheriff  returned  that 
they  were  not  found,  nor  had  they  in  his  bailiwick  anything  by  which  they  could  be  attached.  And  it 
is  testified  that  they  have  sufficient  in  the  Liberty  of  Trim.  Therefore,  the  Seneschal  of  the  Liberty  is 
directed  to  attach  them  that  they  be  at  Kenles  (Kells,  County  Meath)  on  Saturday,  the  Feast  of  St. 
James,  to  answer”  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  27  Edward  I,  mem.  29.  Pleas  at  Drogheda, 
Meath.  Printed  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  1,  pp.  274-280). 

The  matter  was  settled  the  same  year,  Michael  de  Cravill  giving  half  a  mark  for  license  to  with¬ 
draw  “By  the  pledge  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  who  shall  pay  half  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  27 
Edward  I,  mem.  37).  A  possible  cause  of  this  fracas  is  suggested,  infra,  in  the  biography  of  the  eldest 
brother,  Reynold. 

Though  these  meager  references  are  all  that  is  known  about  Michael,  still  they  are  enough  to 
connect  him  with  Hugh  and  Reynold  and  show  him  to  have  been  a  son  of  Bertram. 

3.  Hugh  first  appears  in  1294  in  the  following:  “Dublin.  The  6th  day  of  October  came  here 
Hugh  de  la  felde  and  acknowledged  himself  bound  unto  William  le  Deveneys  in  xix  crannocks 
of  corn  for  money  to  him  consigned  by  the  same  William  for  conducting  the  obsequies  of  Walter  de 
la  Sale.  And  Michael  Loterel  came  before  Master  Ely  de  Winton,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  ynder- 
took  to  pay  unto  the  aforesaid  William  le  Deveneys  nine  and  one-half  crannocks  of  corn  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  20,  mem.  2,  Michaelmas,  22  Edward  I).  In  1295  in  Dublin  Hugh  paid  half  a 
mark  for  his  default  by  the  pledge  of  Richard  de  Exeter  (Irish  Exchequer  Accounts,  Roll  232,  mem. 
18).  In  1297  he  was  pledge  on  an  Assize  in  Louth,  which  inquired  whether  Bartholomew  de  Tuyt  and 
Ismay,  his  wife,  Simon  Keyum,  Michael  le  Blund  and  others  unjustly  disseizined  Roger  de  la  More 
and  Ismay,  his  wife,  of  their  free  tenement  in  Drunecare  (Drumcar)  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland  United 
Rolls  28  and  29,  mem.  3,  Hilary,  25  Edward  I). 

In  Hilary  Term,  1297,  under  Dublin,  Trim,  appears  the  important  entry  of  the  action  of  Stephen 
de  Wodington  for  possession  of  certain  lands  in  Clarendoneston  which  is  quoted  and  commented  upon 
in  the  account  of  Hugh’s  great-aunt,  Cecily,  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  32,  mem.  9),  Hugh  called 
Reynold  to  warranty  (Idem,  Roll  33,  mem.  13;  37,  mem.  10).  When  the  case  came  on  in  Trinity 
Term,  1297,  Hugh  was  absent  in  the  King’s  service  and  was  essoined  by  John  le  Despenser  (Idem, 
Roll  34,  mem.  3;  35,  mem.  1;  37,  mem.  10;  38,  mem.  13).  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  service 
was  in  Scotland  or  in  Flanders,  to  both  of  which  countries  expeditions  set  forth  in  the  summer  of 
1297,  but  it  was  probably  in  Flanders.  For  this  expedition  the  feudal  array  was  summoned  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales  and  Ireland  to  meet  in  London  on  July  7,  but  owing  to  the  baronial  opposition  to  serving 

i  Thomas  de  Cravile  was  one  of  Hugh  de  Lacy’s  original  feoffees.  His  lands  lay  near  Kells  and  in  Mestmeath  (Song  of 
Dernaot,  line  1366,  et  seq.).  Michael  de  Cravill  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  printed  Justiciary  Rolls  from  1295  to  1307, 

under  Meath  or  Dublin.  He  was  clearly  a  man  of  substance.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  this  year  that  Reynold4  de  la  ffelde 

married  Tyffania  Dullard  and  obtained  Painestown  in  her  right,  and  when  dealing  with  this  entry  under  Reynold  a  connection 

between  the  two  events  is  suggested. 
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over  seas  there  was  much  delay,  and  it  was  not  until  August  24  that  the  King  took  ship  for  Flanders. 
His  army  included  1,000  men-at-arms  and  a  great  force  of  infantry,  largely  Welsh  and  Irish  (Polit¬ 
ical  History  of  England,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  205,  by  Tout).  There  was  also  about  the  same  time  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  expedition  under  Earl  Warenne  to  Scotland  in  consequence  of  a  new  rising  there.  It  ended  in 
Wallace’s  victory  on  September  11  at  Stirling  Bridge.  In  the  summer  of  1298  the  suit  between  Hugh 
and  Stephen  was  once  more  essoined  to  the  following  Michaelmas  (Idem,  Roll  37,  mem.  10),  when 
Hugh  “obtained  leave  to  procure  a  better  writ”  (Idem,  Roll  38,  mem.  13).  In  a  Pipe  Roll  account  for 
County  Dublin  covering  the  years  1297-1300,  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  and  Walter  Uncle  accounted  for  half 
a  mark  for  unjust  detention,  probably  in  connection  with  Stephen  de  Wotton’s  claim  (Pipe  Roll  28, 
mem.  16).  As  already  mentioned  it  seems  probable  that  the  two  and  a  half  carucates  of  land  in 
Clarendoneston,  which  in  1271  were  held  by  Bertram  de  la  ffelde,  were  granted  by  him  to  his  younger 
son,  Hugh,  with  warranty  binding  Bertram’s  heir  Reynold;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  Stephen  de 
Wodington  or  Wotton  was  successful  in  recovering  the  portion,  forty-four  acres,  claimed  by  him. 

About  the  same  time  Richard  de  Cruys  accounted  in  Dublin  for  40s.  fine  for  trespass  by  the  pledge 
of  John  fitz  Ryrith,  Nicholas  de  Crus,  Adam  de  Cromelyn,  Geoffrey  de  Moreton,  David  Bek,  Nicho¬ 
las  Passelewe  and  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  (Idem,  28,  mem.  19).  In  1299  appears  the  first  reference  to  his  wife 
Alianora,  widow  of  Henry  Peche,  as  follows.  “Dublin:  Assize  of  Novel  Dissiezin;  If  Robert  de 
Hausted 1  and  Margery  his  wife,  John  de  Hausted  and  Roesia  his  wife,  Roger  Smalrys  and  Thomas 
Brekespere  disseized  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  and  Alianora,  his  wife,  of  his  freehold  in  Lyuekan  (now 
Lucan),  viz.,  of  6d.  of  rent  and  reasonable  estovers  for  housebote  and  haybote  in  the  park  of  Lyue¬ 
kan,  and  of  a  third  of  the  fishery  of  the  water  from  the  ford  of  Michael  Luterel  to  the  ford  of  Athbo, 
and  of  a  third  part  of  two  parts  of  the  lesser  perquisite  of  the  mill  of  Lyuekan,  and  of  a  third  part 
of  half  the  lesser  perquisite  of  the  mill  of  St.  Katherine.  Roger  and  Thomas  come,  and  Roger  an¬ 
swers  as  Bailiff  of  the  others.  As  to  the  rent,  they  say  that  Roger  Waspayl  holds  the  tenement  out 
of  which  it  arises,  and  that  they  did  not  disseize.  As  to  taking  estovers,  they  say  that  Roesia,  of  whose 
inheritance  these  tenements  are,  is  under  age  and  in  custody  of  the  King;  and  they  say  that  when 
dower  was  assigned  to  Alianora,  of  the  inheritance  of  Roesia,  a  certain  moor  was  assigned  to  Alianora 
for  all  her  dower  coming  to  her  from  the  park,  except  that  she  should  have  hoops,  rods  and  hafts  in 
the  park  for  her  ploughs.  Of  this  they  put  themselves  on  the  assize.  As  to  the  fishery,  they  say  that 
Robert  de  Wyleby  and  his  wife  are  in  seizin  of  the  third  part,  and  they  pray  judgment.  And  Hugh  and 
Alianora  say  that  Robert  and  his  wife  have  nothing  in  the  fishery,  and  put  themselves  upon  the  assize. 
And  Roger  says  that  if  it  appear  by  the  assize  that  Robert  and  his  wife  have  nothing  in  the  fishery, 
yet  his  party  never  disseized  Hugh  and  Alianora  of  it,  and  of  this  he  puts  himself  upon  the  assize.  As 
to  the  mill  profits,  he  says  that  he  never  disseized  them,  and  the  parties  put  themselves  on  the  assize. 
The  jurors  say  that  Hugh  and  Alianora  were  in  seizin  of  the  rent  by  delivery  of  the  Escheator. 
Afterwards  Hugh  and  Alianora  withdrew.  Therefore  let  them  and  their  pledges  to  prosecute  be  in 
mercy.  Afterwards  they  made  fine  for  the  mercy,  for  half  a  mark,  by  the  pledge  of  said  Roger,  who 
will  acquit  40d.  of  it.  Afterwards  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  Roger  henceforth  shall  not  impede 
Hugh  and  Alianora  of  those  things  which  belong  to  Alian ora’s  dower;  and  that  they  shall  account  be¬ 
fore  the  men  of  the  tenement  of  Lyuekan  as  to  the  receipts  and  impediment  aforesaid,  and  shall 
satisfy  Hugh  and  Alianora  by  the  oath  of  these  men,  with  damages.  Unless  he  shall  so  do,  the  sheriff 
may  distrain  him  to  it”  (Printed  Justiciary  Rolls  Vol.  I,  p.  222,  27  Edward  I,  m.  11.  Pleas  at  Dublin 
in  the  Octaves  and  Quinzaine  of  Hilary).  Henry  Peche  was,  no  doubt,  descended  from  Wirris  Peche, 
who  in  1204  obtained  from  King  John  a  confirmation  of  a  grant  of  the  Manor  of  Lucan  (Calendar  of 
Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  147).  This  was  an  important  manor  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Liffey. 
Separated  from  it  by  the  river  were  the  manors  of  Leixlip  and  Luttrellstown.  Henry  Peche  died  be¬ 
fore  1291,  when  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Rohesia,  was  granted  to  Robert  Hausted 
and  Margery  his  wife  (Idem,  Vol.  Ill,  no.  834).  These  guardians,  as  was  often  done,  gave  their  ward  in 
marriage  to  their  son,  John  de  Hausted.  In  1300  Hugh  sued  Roger  Smalrys,  bailiff  of  John  de  Hausted, 
for  taking  some  of  his  goods  the  previous  year  at  Lucan,  including  one  ash  tree  of  the  value  of  6s. 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  48,  mem.  12,  defective).  He  was  also  pledge  for  David  le  Waleys  in  an 
action  against  Roger  Smalrys  and  Walter  de  la  Hyde  (Idem,  Roll  48,  mem.  11). 

Then  in  the  same  year  appears  the  entry  “Hugh  de  la  ffeelde  vs.  Martin  de  ffisshacre.  The  jury 
finds  that  Martin  by  Henry  Heyne  and  Henry  Dounyng,  his  men,  broke  Hugh’s  park  and  took  from 
it  beasts  impounded  for  amercements  due  him.  Judgment  that  Hugh  recover  against  Martin  40d; 
and  let  Martin  be  committed  to  gaol.  He  afterwards  makes  a  fine  by  the  pledge  of  Richard  and  Nicho¬ 
las  de  Cruys”  (Printed  Justiciary  Rolls,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  pp.  312,  316;  28  Edward  I,  mems.  7  and  9). 


1  This  name  has  sometimes  been  read  Hansted  and  sometimes  Hausted  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  correct. 
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Note  the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  name.  In  1302  “William  Corant  against  Robert  de  Ilaustede  and 
Margery  his  wife,  John  de  Ilaustede  and  Rose  his  wife,  Hugh  de  la  field  and  Alianor  his  wife,  Roger 
de  Smalrys,  Richard  de  Horpol  and  John  le  Spenser  of  a  plea  of  detention  of  cattle  essoined  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Basset”  (Rolls  Office  Plea  Rolls,  31  Edward  I,  mem.  3).  Then  follows  another  reference  to 
Hugh’s  service  abroad:  “Meath:  Henry  Croper  was  attached  to  answer  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  of  a  plea 
wherefore  when  Hugh  was  lately  with  the  justiciar  in  the  King’s  service  during  his  last  war  in  Scot¬ 
land,  said  Henry  procured  a  certain  M’Molis,  with  others  unknown  to  rob  his  lands  in  Meath,  who 
robbed  them  of  two  affers,  sixteen  oxen,  twenty-four  cows  and  other  goods  and  chattels  to  the  value 
of  forty  pounds;  and  on  the  following  day  Henry  came  to  the  house  of  Hugh  and  took  away  a  table 
and  other  goods  to  the  value  of  half  a  mark”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Printed  Justiciary  Roll,  p.  367; 
pleas  at  Loxeuedy,  County  Westmeath,  April  12,  1302).  The  last  expedition  to  Scotland  was  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1301.  The  King  bade  the  men  of  Ireland  to  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  Arran  on  the 
quinzaine  of  St.  John,  8  July  1301,  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Calendar  of  Documents,  Ireland, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  301).  The  justiciar  was  Sir  John  Wogan.  It  does  not  appear  where  these  lands  in  Meath 
were. 

A  Pipe  Roll  entry  in  1302  is  as  follows:  “Dublin.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Edmund  de  Lacy,  Guido  Cokerel, 
Hugh  Canon,  Roger  Gernoun,  Nicholas  Baconn,  Hugh  de  la  ffelde,  Robert  de  Caunteton,  John  de 
Sutton  of  ffyngal,  Maurice  Barfot,  John  Brogton  and  Thomas  de  Kent,  account  for  £100  because 
they  did  not  have  John  de  Kent,  whom  they  mainprized.  And  to  Adam  de  Holywood,  sheriff,  60s.  by 
Hugh  de  la  ffelde  and  they  owe  £97”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  31,  mem.  4,  30  Edward  I).  There  are  also 
entries  concerning  this  fine  in  the  Irish  Exchequer  Accounts  for  the  years  1307,  1308  and  1310,  and 
finally  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for  the  years  1315-17  is  an  entry  charging  the  same  mainpernors  with  £68 
2s.  5d.  for  the  same  matter  and  to  this  was  afterwards  appended  the  following,  “Trim  Liberty:  The 
King’s  Letters  Patent,  dated  at  Dublin  6  and  10  May  anno  11  (1318)  respectively,  pardoned  Thomas 
de  Hereford,  for  services  rendered,  the  63s.  4d.,  in  which  Hugh  de  la  ffelde,  whose  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Thomas,  was  bound  unto  the  King  the  day  he,  the  said 
Hugh,  died,  the  same  being  the  said  Hugh’s  part  of  the  £10  of  the  £100  in  which  he  and  others  were 
amerced  before  John  Wogan,  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  because  they  did  not  have  John  de  Kent  whom 
they  had  mainprized”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  44,  mem.  2  dorso,  which  covers  a  period  from  Hilary  8  to 
Trinity  10  Edward  II,  1315-17).  It  appears  that  John  de  Kent  was  indicted  for  burning  the  church 
at  Stakomeny  (Stacumney,  County  Kildare),  but  on  12  September  1298  the  King  pardoned  him  suit 
of  peace  for  the  same  “so  that  he  stand  to  right  if  anyone  question  him  for  it”  (Calendar  Justiciary 
Roll,  Vol.  I,  p.  191).  Nevertheless  it  seems  the  fine  was  still  being  exacted  from  his  mainpernors  up  to 
the  time  of  Hugh’s  death  at  any  rate.  In  the  year,  1302,  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  acknowledged  that  he  owed 
Simon  le  Chapelein  of  Lyn  one  mark  (Idem,  p.  413)  and  “Hugh  de  la  ffelde  puts  Maurice  de  Ercedekne 
vs.  Henry  Crupet  of  a  plea  of  trespass”  (Idem,  p.  400). 

In  1304  “Hugh  de  la  ffelde  and  Alianor,  his  wife,  demand  against  Nicholas  de  Cruys  the  third 
part  of  9s.  and  —  d.  rent  with  appurtenances  in  Deseweleston  (Diswellstown  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
knock)  which  they  claim  as  the  dower  of  the  same  Alianor,  to  whom  they  ...  of  the  free  tenement 
that  belonged  to  Henry  Petche  (Peche),  late  her  husband.  And  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  comes  and 
calls  to  warranty  Richard,  son  of  Henry  de  Cruys”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  68,  mem.  1,  36  and  52; 
Roll  72,  mem.  18).  In  1306  Hugh  and  Alianor  recovered  this  dower  (Idem,  Roll  80,  mem.  7).  In  1305 
Hugh  sued  William  le  Palmer  for  an  accounting  (Idem,  Roll  71,  mem.  39).  In  1306  with  Miles  le 
Bret  and  the  Constable  he  went  pledge  at  Lucan  for  John  Long,  sergeant  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Easter,  34  Edward  I). 

The  same  year  John  de  Cestria,  by  Roger  Tyrel,  sued  Hugh  de  la  field  for  a  trespass  (Justiciary 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  33-34  Edward  I,  mem.  21).  In  1305-06  Hugh  paid  30s.  arrears  of  the  account  of 
Gilbert  le  Blund,  sheriff  (Irish  Exchequer  Accounts,  34  Edward  I).  In  1305  he  was  of  the  jury  on  the 
trial  of  Richard  le  Sheperd,  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  Henry  Tyrel  the  notorious  robber 
(Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  33-35  Edward  I,  mem.  6).  He  also  appeared  on  two 
other  juries  in  the  same  year.  Then  in  1308  in  Meath  “The  Sheriff  had  a  precept  to  levy  20s.  of  the 
lands  and  chattels  of  William  vicar  of  Enocmark  and  to  cause  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  and  Miles,  son  of 
William  le  Bret,  to  have  the  same  without  delay  as  a  part  of  six  marks  which  the  said  William  in  the 
court  of  the  late  King  before  John  Wogan,  Justiciar,  acknowledged  that  he  owed  unto  the  same  Hugh 
and  Miles”  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  1-2  Edward  II,  mem.  39).  “Robert  Pratt  acknowledges  that 
he  owes  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  4s.  to  be  paid  at  the  will  of  the  said  Hugh  by  the  pledge  of  Robert  Waspayl 
and  Richard  de  Kyrkeby”  (Idem,  mem.  63).  Next  he  appears  in  Kildare,  in  1310,  “Geoffrey  fits 
Eustace  charged  for  that  he  sent  his  servants,  whose  names  are  unknown,  with  the  Irishry,  to  burn, 
plunder  and  rob  the  country,  and  that  he  had  art  and  part  of  the  robberies,  plunderings  and  thefts  so 
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committed;  and  John  fitz  Eustace  is  charged  for  that  he  received  Hugh  Og  and  Adok  Duff,  felons, 
when  going  and  coming  to  commit  their  robberies,  and  this  especially  before  the  burning  of  Carnelwy 
and  Sourdevalestoun  (Carnelway  and  Swordlestown  in  the  barony  of  south  Naas,  County  Kildare), 
come  and  defend  all  robbery  and  put  themselves  upon  the  country.  Afterwards  the  Justiciar  having 
taken  counsel  therein  with  ffulko  de  ffraxineto  (ffreyne),  Miles  de  Rocheford,  Meiler  de  Kendale, 
Knights,  and  other  lieges  of  the  King  present  in  court  here,  discharges  Geoffrey  and  John  on  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  the  aforesaid  knights,  Master  William  Rodyyard,  Hugh  de  la  ffeld  and  others  to  have 
them  before  the  Justiciar  on  reasonable  notice  to  take  their  trial  on  the  charges  aforesaid”  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  108,  mem.  10). 

Fulko  de  Freyne  was  seneschal  of  the  Liberty  of  Kilkenny,  and  Master  William  Rodyard  was 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  and,  in  1320,  first  Chancellor  of  Dublin  University  (Ireland  Under 
the  Normans,  Vol.  IV,  p.  210).  In  1310  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  and  Reginald  Berneval  were  pledges  in 
Dublin  for  William  Brown,  miller,  charged  with  homicide  (Pleas  of  the  Crown  108,  mem.  1),  and  in 
1311  he  witnessed  a  deed  by  William,  son  of  William  de  Kyssok,  of  lands  in  Kyssok  in  Esk,  i.e., 
Kishoge  in  the  parish  of  Esker  and  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dublin  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  97  mem. 
39).  During  the  same  period  he  appeared  several  times  owing  40s.  as  pledge  for  Richard  de  Mora, 
chaplain  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland  40,  mem.  19,  and  41,  mem.  5),  and  towards  this  he  paid  one  mark  in 
1313  (Irish  Exchequer  Accounts,  7  Edward  IV).  This  man  had  been  charged  in  Kildare  with  stealing 
two  oxen  from  Hugh  and  with  breaking  into  and  robbing  churches  and  burning  a  house  in  company 
with  Thomas  Tyrel,  a  notorious  felon.  On  the  jury  were  Reynold  Bernevall,  and  Reynold  de  la  ffelde 
(Pleas  of  the  Crown,  108,  mem.  28).  In  1313  Hugh  was  in  litigation  with  Thomas  Stede  of  Lucan, 
Dublin,  over  a  debt  or  a  trespass  (Exchequer  Memo.  Roll,  Ireland,  6-7  Edward  II,  mems.  22  and 
31).  In  1313  Robert  de  Willeby  and  Alice,  his  wife,  recovered  from  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  and  Alianor,  his 
wife,  certain  profits  they  claimed  in  the  mill  at  Lucan  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Office,  6-7 
Edward  II,  mem.  96).  This  may  be  the  same  matter  in  which  Hugh  acknowledged  himself  in  debt  to 
Robert  de  Wiloughby,  citizen  of  Dublin  in  1311  in  46s.  8d.  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Easter,  4  Edward  II).  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  was  dead  by  May  1318,  for  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  entry  under 
Trim  Liberty,  ‘‘The  King’s  Letters  Patent,  dated  at  Dublin  6  and  10  May  anno  11,  respectively, 
pardoned  Thomas  de  Hereford,  for  services  rendered,  the  63s.  4d.  in  which  Hugh  de  la  ffelde,  whose 
lands  and  tenements  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Thomas,  was  bound  unto  the  King  the  day 
he,  the  said  Hugh,  died”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  44,  mem.  2,  dorso;  which  covers  a  period  from  Hilary 
8  to  Trinity  10  Edward  II,  1315-17).  Thomas  de  Hereford  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Calendar  of 
Irish  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  as  having  fought  strenuously  against  Edward  Bruce  and  the  Scottish  in¬ 
vaders  of  1315-18,  and  as  being  rewarded  for  his  conduct.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  Roger 
Mortimer,  at  this  time  Justiciar  of  Ireland  and  Lord  of  the  Liberty  of  Trim,  granted  to  Thomas  de 
Hereford  the  lands  in  Meath  on  the  death  without  issue  of  Hugh  de  la  ffelde.  It  does  not  appear  where 
these  lands  were.  Hugh’s  interest  ceased  with  his  death  or  with  that  of  his  wife  which  ever  first 
happened. 

4.  Bertram.  Less  is  known  of  this  man  than  of  his  brothers.  In  1299  in  Meath  “Michael 
de  Cravill  appears  against  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Michael  de  la  ffeelde,  Bertram  de  la  ffeelde, 
John  le  Blund  of  Rathregan,  John  Berneval  and  Nicholas  Baret  of  a  plea  wherefore  they  assaulted  by 
night  and  beat  said  Michael  de  Cravill  at  Peyneston,  County  Meath.  And  they  did  not  come.  And 
the  sheriff  was  directed  to  attach  them.  And  the  sheriff  returned  that  they  were  not  found,  nor  had 
they  in  his  bailiwick  anything  by  which  they  could  be  attached.  And  it  is  testified  that  they  have 
sufficient  in  the  Liberty  of  Trim.  Therefore  the  seneschal  of  the  Liberty  is  directed  to  attach  them 
that  they  be  at  Kenles  on  Saturday  the  feast  of  St.  James,  to  answer”  (Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  27 
Edward  I,  mem.  29;  Pleas  at  Drogheda  on  Saturday  before  the  ffeast  of  St.  Margaret  the  Virgin, 
and  see  under  Reynold4).  Here  the  three  brothers  are  mentioned  together  at  Painestown,  Meath. 
The  other  brother,  Hugh,  seems  not  to  have  taken  part  in  this  adventure.  Then  in  1305,  in  Dublin, 
“The  Assize  come  to  be  cognizant  whether  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Bertram  de  la  ffelde,  Nicholas  Troye 
and  Walter  de  ffeypo  unjustly  disseizined  William  Tyrel  of  his  free  tenement  in  Bernduf,  namely  a 
common  of  pasture  of  three  and  one  half  acres.  The  jury  found  that  they  did  disseise  him,  to  his  dam¬ 
age  of  3s.  4d.  and  they  were  in  mercy  for  the  disseisin”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  74,  mem.  19,  and 
Counter  Roll,  75,  mem.  8).  The  name  Bernduf  seems  to  be  obsolete,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  ad¬ 
joined  Culduff  as  the  tenants  of  both  places  claimed  rights  in  the  same  common.  In  the  same  year 
“Tiffania  wife  of  Reynold  de  la  ffeude  puts  in  her  place  Bertram  de  la  ffeud  against  Baldwyn  le 
ffleming  of  a  plea  of  trespass”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  73,  mems.  36;  71,  39).  There  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  married  or  left  any  children  and  the  Christian  name  Bertram  did  not  appear  again  in  the 
family. 
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REYNOLD4  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Bertram 3,  Hugh 2 

Though  his  father,  Bertram,  died  about  1277,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  of  his  sons  until  the  years 
1294  and  1295.  Probably  they  were  all  minors  at  their  father’s  death.  In  1295  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  in 
Meath  paid  one-half  mark  for  a  brief  of  Novel  Disseizin  (Irish  Exchequer  Accounts,  234,  mem.  2,  23 
Edward  I).  In  a  Pipe  Roll  of  about  the  same  date  he  was  fined  half  a  mark  in  Trim,  Meath,  “because 
he  did  not  execute  the  writ  for  an  inquisition  ”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  28,  mem.  7,  Account  for  Meath, 
23  to  Hilary  28  Edward  I).  In  1296,  in  County  Dublin,  William  Oweyn  and  Sibil,  his  wife,  made  a 
grant  of  rents  in  Molachythered  (Mulhuddart,  near  Culduff),  the  witnesses  being  Andrew  Tyrel, 
Richard  de  Crus,  Reynold  de  la  field,  John  Ouweyn,  and  Robert  le  Porter  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  22, 
mem.  13;  Roll  31,  mem.  15;  Michaelmas,  24  Edward  I).  In  the  short  biographies  of  his  father,  Ber¬ 
tram,  and  of  his  great-aunt,  Cecily,  the  entries  relating  to  Clarendon  are  quoted,  in  which  Hugh 
called  his  elder  brother,  Reynold,  to  warranty  in  1297.  Then  in  1297-1300  Robert  de  Beuver  ac¬ 
counted  for  100s.,  fine  for  trespass,  by  the  pledge  of  Richard  Bosser,  John  Map,  Ivnt.,  Thomas 
Locard,  Edmund  de  Lacy,  Henry  Map,  Thomas  Boscher,  James  Kent,  Stephen  Wolbot,  Reynold 
Crisp,  Robert  le  Clerk  of  Loxiuidy,  Walter  Northyng,  Roger  Galduff,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Robert  de 
Leynz  and  Nicholas  Dalton  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  28,  mem.  17,  Account  for  County  Dublin  from 
Hilary  25  to  Hilary  28  Edward  I).  Robert  de  Beuver  was  constable  of  Carlingford  Castle,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  1297  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  take  and  keep  him  until  he  made  satisfaction  for  a  debt, 
which  he  had  acknowledged,  of  one  last  (twelve  dozen)  of  hides  (Calendar  Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  I,  p. 
318).  Hence,  presumably,  these  pledges.  Then  come  the  entries  relating  to  the  action  of  John  de  la 
ffelde,  afterwards  knighted,  against  Theobald  de  Verdun  to  recover  his  estate  in  La  ffelde,  County 
Louth,  on  coming  of  age  in  1297.  In  this  matter  which  came  before  the  Court  in  1298-1300,  Reynold 
de  la  ffelde  was  pledge  for  John  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  41,  mem.  9;  50,  mem.  20;  48,  mem.  26;  38, 
mem.  6;  39,  mem.  4).  In  one  of  these  Reynold’s  name  is  erroneously  written  Roger  (Idem,  Counter 
Roll  47,  mem.  4,  Easter,  28  Edward  I),  an  error  which  may  have  arisen  in  transcribing  the  rolls  from 
the  original  rough  notes  where  the  Christian  name  was  no  doubt  abbreviated  to  “Reg.,”  which  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  “Rog.” 

Reynold  held  lands  in  County  Kildare,  as  well  as  in  Counties  Meath  and  Dublin,  and  the  first 
mention  of  these  is  in  1297:  “Whereas  by  the  Rolls  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Dublin,  it  was  found  that 
William  de  Vescy,  late  Lord  of  the  Liberty  of  Kildare,  presumed  to  intervene  in  a  certain  plea  per¬ 
taining  to  the  crown  and  dignity  of  the  King  which  was  lately  before  the  Steward  of  the  said  Liberty, 
namely  in  a  plea  between  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  claimant,  and  John  Traherne  and  Richard  le  Norreys, 
tenants  of  certain  tenements  in  Donoghmore  next  Kildrogh  (Donaghmore,  near  Kildrought  or  Col- 
bridge,  the  latter  name  being  a  curious  semitranslation  of  the  Irish  Celldroichid,  meaning  the  Church 
of  the  Bridge),  revoking  and  annulling  the  judgment  of  the  said  steward  therein  in  such  manner  as 
pertains  to  us  and  to  none  other,  according  to  the  law  and  custom  used  to  this  day  in  Leinster;  and 
whereas  Maud  de  Kyme  and  Agatha  de  Mortuo  Mari  (Mortimer)  were  parceners  of  the  said  W  illiam 
in  the  said  Liberty,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  summon  the  said  Maud  and  Agatha  here  at  this  day  to 
show  wherefore  they  should  not  be  punished  for  that  in  which  the  said  William,  who  held  the  said 
Liberty  with  them,  did  wrong;  but  since  the  aforesaid  Maud  and  Agatha,  being  in  England,  and  had 
not  a  month’s  warning,  let  the  Court  see  that  they  are  not  punished  for  their  default  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  United  Rolls  28  and  29,  mem.  35;  Octaves  of  St.  John  Baptist,  25  Edward  I,  and  Printed 
Justiciary  Rolls,  Vol.  I,  p.  143).  William  de  Vescy,  Maud  de  Kyme  and  Agatha,  wife  of  Hugh  Mor¬ 
timer,  shared  the  pleas  and  the  profits  of  the  County  of  Kildare  at  this  time  as  representatives  of 
one  of  the  five  daughters  of  Earl  William  Marshal  (Ireland  under  the  Normans,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  97— 
100).  The  same  matter  is  mentioned  again  the  next  year  under  Kildare,  when  “John  Traherne,  who 
brought  a  writ  of  Novel  Disseizin  concerning  one  messuage  forty-seven  acres  of  land  and  three  acres  of 
meadow  with  appurtenances  in  Donachmor  against  Thomas  Darcy,  Thomas  de  Stradeley,  Reynold 
de  la  felde,  and  Walter  de  Kenley,  failed  to  prosecute  ...”  (Idem,  38,  mem.  11).  At  the  same  term 
William  Stalon  brought  a  similar  writ  against  the  above  defendants  for  one  messuage,  seven  times 
twenty  acres  of  land,  six  acres  of  meadow,  six  acres  of  wood  and  forty  acres  of  pasture  with  ap¬ 
purtenances  in  Kilmacridok,  in  the  barony  of  North  Salt,  County  Kildare,  and  failed  to  prose¬ 
cute  (Idem).  In  Trinity  Term,  1299,  there  is  entry  of  another  action  in  which  Miles  de  Rocheford 
claimed  against  William  Stalun  the  custody  of  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  Agnes,  deceased,  who  was  late 
tenant  of  seven  times  twenty  acres  of  land  and  ten  acres  of  meadow  in  Kyldroht.  V  illiam  Stalun 
pleaded  in  answer  that  he  himself  held  the  said  lands  “by  the  law  of  England  after  the  death  of  the 
said  Agnes”  (meaning  apparently  as  “tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  England,”  the  said  Agnes  having  been 
his  wife),  and  that  Walter  de  Kenley  claimed  right  and  fee  in  the  same  land  and  meadow  of  the  gift 
and  feoffment  of  Reynold  de  la  ffeld  and  recovered  the  same  by  judgment,  and  that  afterward  Rich- 
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arc!,  son  and  heir  of  said  Agnes,  daughter  of  Richard,  son  of  Walter,  brought  a  writ  of  Mort  d’Ancestor 
and  recovered  same  from  Walter  de  Kenley.  But  the  plea  failed,  and  Miles  de  Rochford  recovered  the 
said  heir  (Idem,  41,  mem.  26).  The  name  Traherne  is  of  interest,  for  there  was  a  William  Traherne 
in  County  Carlow  who  succeeded  John  de  la  ffelde  as  tenant  of  Killerrig.  Perhaps  it  was  these 
transactions  in  Kildare  out  of  which  the  large  debt  of  Walter  de  Kenley  to  Reynold  de  la  ffelde 
arose.  An  entry  in  1298  in  this  matter  reads:  “Dublin:  Walter  de  Kenley  in  mercy  for  his  defaults. 
And  the  said  Walter  was  distrained  to  answer  unto  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  of  a  plea  that  he  should 
pay  unto  him  four  hundred  marks  which  he  owes  unto  him  and  unjustly  detains  ...”  (Idem,  37, 
mem.  14,  Trinity,  26  Edward  I).  The  matter  came  up  again  in  1298  (Idem  Roll  36,  mem.  2;  Roll  38, 
mem.  38,  and  Roll  38,  mem.  13;  Michaelmas,  26  Edward  I),  when  it  appears  the  debt  is  reduced  to 
seventy-two  marks  which  Walter  acknowledges  in  full  court  he  owes  to  Reynold.  Then  in  1301  there 
was  a  “Writ  of  Scire  Facias  for  Walter  de  Kenley,  requiring  him  to  be  here  at  a  day  to  show  cause 
why  the  sixty  and  twelve  marks  wherein  he  stands  bound  unto  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  should  not  be  lev¬ 
ied  on  his  lands  and  goods”  (Idem,  56,  mem.  25,  Trinity,  29  Edward  I).  Finally  in  1308,  the  executors 
of  Walter  de  Kenley  were  called  to  account  for  this  sum  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  1  Edward 
II,  mem.  34,  Trinity).  The  above  records  do  not  make  it  clear  how  Reynold  obtained  lands  in  Kil- 
drought,  but,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  division  of  his  property  among  his  sons,  the  dates  at 
which  they  appear,  and  other  attendant  circumstances  point  to  his  having  married  twice,  and  prob¬ 
ably  it  was  through  his  first  wife  that  he  obtained  an  interest  in  these  lands  in  County  Kildare.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  parted  with  them,  or  some  of  them,  to  Walter  de  Kenley. 

The  first  mention  of  Reynold’s  wife,  Tyffania,  occurs  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1299,  as  follows: 
“Dublin:  Joan,  who  was  the  wife  of  Pagan  Dullard,  proffers  herself  the  fourth  day  against  Reynold  de 
la  ffelde  and  Tyffania,  his  wife,  of  a  plea  that  he  should  render  unto  her  her  reasonable  dower  of  the 
free  tenement  which  was  the  aforesaid  Pagan’s  in  Payneston  in  Offernan  and  Payneston  in  Dunderk 
and  Rathronacht ;  and  against  John  Dardis  of  a  plea  that  he  should  render  unto  her  her  reasonable 
dower  in  Payneston  in  Offernan;  and  against  William  Odorian  that  he  should  render  unto  her  her 
reasonable  dower  in  Payneston  in  Dunderk,  whereof  she  hath  nothing,  as  she  saith.  And  the  aforesaid 
Reynold,  John  and  William  did  not  come.  And  the  sheriff  announced  that  they  had  delivered  up  (the 
aforesaid  dower)  at  the  precept.  And  the  aforesaid  Joan  through  her  attorney  saith  that  she  is  not 
seized  thereof.  Therefore,  Nicholas  Bacun,  Chief  Serjeant  of  those  parts  in  mercy,  which  is  assessed 
by  the  Justices  at  40s.  And  the  sheriff  has  precept  to  summon  the  aforesaid  Reynold,  Sydonia  (sic), 
John  and  William  that  they  may  be  here  in  the  octaves  of  St.  Hilary  to  answer  to,  etc.,  and  to  show, 
etc.’  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  50,  mem.  5  and  7,  Michaelmas,  27  Edward  I).  Tyffania,  as  is  expressly 
stated  in  a  later  document,  was  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Pagan  or  Payne  Dullard.  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  the  first  Lord  of  Meath,  enfeoffed  Adam  Dullard  in  lands  called  Rathenuarthi  in  Meath  (Song 
of  Dermot,  Orpen,  1.  3165),  and  this  Adam  had  a  brother  named  Paganus  or  Payne  (Idem,  note,  p. 
315).  From  this  family,  no  doubt,  both  Painestown  and  Dollardstown  were  named.  There  are  four 
townlands  named  Painestown  in  Meath,  but  the  particular  one  held  by  this  branch  of  the  Delafields 
for  many  centuries  was  in  the  Parish  of  Painestown  and  Barony  of  Duleek.  The  parish  adjoins  the 
River  Boyne,  nearly  opposite  Slane,  the  seat  of  the  Flemings,  and  includes  the  townlands  of  Paines¬ 
town,  Dollardstown,  Thurstianstown,  Seneschalstown  and  others.  It  is  here  called  Painestown  in 
Offernan,  the  latter  being  clearly  the  Irish  name  of  a  district  now  obsolete.  Offernan  is  mentioned  in 
the  Gormanston  Register,  which  contains  (pp.  42-45)  a  number  of  transcripts  of  deeds  relating  to 
“Rolandiston  in  Offernan  in  the  tenement  of  Dyuelek,”  one  of  which,  to  be  ascribed  to  about  the  year 
1271,  is  witnessed  by  Sir  Pagan  Dullard,  presumably  Tiffania’s  grandfather,  and  another,  with  date 
equivalent  to  1  January  1317,  by  Reynold  de  la  ffelde.  Painestown  in  Dunderk  was  perhaps  the 
Painestown  in  the  Parish  of  Castletown  and  Barony  of  Morgallion,  County  Meath.  Its  name,  Dun¬ 
derk,  as  a  large  district  name,  is  also  obsolete,  but  it  perhaps  survives  in  the  townland  of  Dunderk  in 
the  Parish  of  Rathkenny,  not  far  from  Castletown. 

From  the  above  entry  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1299,  it  seems  probable  that  Reynold  had  only 
recently  married  Tyffania.  Her  father  had  predeceased  her  grandfather;  and  Joan,  the  grandfather’s 
widow,  had  probably  been  in  possession  until  Tyffania’s  marriage.  This  view  is  further  borne  out  by 
the  following:  On  the  previous  18  July  in  Meath  “Michael  de  Cravill  appears  against  Reynold  de  la 
ffelde,  Michael  de  la  ffeelde,  Bertram  de  la  ffeelde,  John  le  Blund  of  Rathregan  (in  the  Barony  of 
Ratoath),  John  Berneval,  and  Nicholas  Baret  of  a  plea  wherefore  they  assaulted  by  night  and  beat 
said  Michael  de  Cravill  at  Payneston,  County  Meath.  And  they  did  not  come.  And  the  sheriff  was 
directed  to  attach  them.  And  the  sheriff  returned  that  they  were  not  found,  nor  had  they  in  his  baili¬ 
wick  anything  by  which  they  could  be  attached.  And  it  is  testified  that  they  have  sufficient  in  the 
Liberty  of  Trim.  Therefore  the  Seneschal  of  the  Liberty  is  directed  to  attach  them  that  they  be  at 
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ard,  son  and  heir  of  said  Agnes,  daughter  of  Richard,  son  of  Walter,  brought  a  writ  of  Mort  d’Ancestor 
and  recovered  same  from  Walter  de  Kenley.  But  the  plea  failed,  and  Miles  de  Rochford  recovered  the 
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pay  unto  him  four  hundred  marks  which  he  owes  unto  him  and  unjustly  detains  ...”  (Idem,  37, 
mem.  14,  Trinity,  26  Edward  I).  The  matter  came  up  again  in  1298  (Idem  Roll  36,  mem.  2;  Roll  38, 
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why  the  sixty  and  twelve  marks  wherein  he  stands  bound  unto  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  should  not  be  lev¬ 
ied  on  his  lands  and  goods”  (Idem,  56,  mem.  25,  Trinity,  29  Edward  I).  Finally  in  1308,  the  executors 
of  Walter  de  Kenley  were  called  to  account  for  this  sum  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  1  Edward 
II,  mem.  34,  Trinity).  The  above  records  do  not  make  it  clear  how  Reynold  obtained  lands  in  Kil- 
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reasonable  dower  in  Payneston  in  Dunderk,  whereof  she  hath  nothing,  as  she  saith.  And  the  aforesaid 
Reynold,  John  and  William  did  not  come.  And  the  sheriff  announced  that  they  had  delivered  up  (the 
aforesaid  dower)  at  the  precept.  And  the  aforesaid  Joan  through  her  attorney  saith  that  she  is  not 
seized  thereof.  Therefore,  Nicholas  Bacun,  Chief  Serjeant  of  those  parts  in  mercy,  which  is  assessed 
by  the  Justices  at  40s.  And  the  sheriff  has  precept  to  summon  the  aforesaid  Reynold,  Sydonia  (sic), 
John  and  William  that  they  may  be  here  in  the  octaves  of  St.  Hilary  to  answer  to,  etc.,  and  to  show, 
etc.”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  50,  mem.  5  and  7,  Michaelmas,  27  Edward  I).  Tyffania,  as  is  expressly 
stated  in  a  later  document,  was  granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Pagan  or  Payne  Dullard.  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  the  first  Lord  of  Meath,  enfeoffed  Adam  Dullard  in  lands  called  Rathenuarthi  in  Meath  (Song 
of  Dermot,  Orpen,  1.  3165),  and  this  Adam  had  a  brother  named  Paganus  or  Payne  (Idem,  note,  p. 
315).  From  this  family,  no  doubt,  both  Painestown  and  Dollardstown  were  named.  There  are  four 
townlands  named  Painestown  in  Meath,  but  the  particular  one  held  by  this  branch  of  the  Delafields 
for  many  centuries  was  in  the  Parish  of  Painestown  and  Barony  of  Duleek.  The  parish  adjoins  the 
River  Boyne,  nearly  opposite  Slane,  the  seat  of  the  Flemings,  and  includes  the  townlands  of  Paines¬ 
town,  Dollardstown,  Thurstianstown,  Seneschalstown  and  others.  It  is  here  called  Painestown  in 
Offernan,  the  latter  being  clearly  the  Irish  name  of  a  district  now  obsolete.  Offernan  is  mentioned  in 
the  Gormanston  Register,  which  contains  (pp.  42-45)  a  number  of  transcripts  of  deeds  relating  to 
“Rolandiston  in  Offernan  in  the  tenement  of  Dyuelek,”  one  of  which,  to  be  ascribed  to  about  the  year 
1271,  is  witnessed  by  Sir  Pagan  Dullard,  presumably  Tiffania’s  grandfather,  and  another,  with  date 
equivalent  to  1  January  1317,  by  Reynold  de  la  ffelde.  Painestown  in  Dunderk  was  perhaps  the 
Painestown  in  the  Parish  of  Castletown  and  Barony  of  Morgallion,  County  Meath.  Its  name,  Dun¬ 
derk,  as  a  large  district  name,  is  also  obsolete,  but  it  perhaps  survives  in  the  townland  of  Dunderk  in 
the  Parish  of  Rathkenny,  not  far  from  Castletown. 

From  the  above  entry  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1299,  it  seems  probable  that  Reynold  had  only 
recently  married  Tyffania.  Her  father  had  predeceased  her  grandfather;  and  Joan,  the  grandfather’s 
widow,  had  probably  been  in  possession  until  Tyffania’s  marriage.  This  view  is  further  borne  out  by 
the  following:  On  the  previous  18  July  in  Meath  “Michael  de  Cravill  appears  against  Reynold  de  la 
ffelde,  Michael  de  la  ffeelde,  Bertram  de  la  ffeelde,  John  le  Blund  of  Rathregan  (in  the  Barony  of 
Ratoath),  John  Berneval,  and  Nicholas  Baret  of  a  plea  wherefore  they  assaulted  by  night  and  beat 
said  Michael  de  Cravill  at  Payneston,  County  Meath.  And  they  did  not  come.  And  the  sheriff  was 
directed  to  attach  them.  And  the  sheriff  returned  that  they  were  not  found,  nor  had  they  in  his  baili¬ 
wick  anything  by  which  they  could  be  attached.  And  it  is  testified  that  they  have  sufficient  in  the 
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Kenles  (Kells,  County  Meath)  on  Saturday,  the  Feast  of  St.  James,  to  answer  (Justiciary  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Roll  27  Edward  I,  mem.  29.  Pleas  at  Drogheda-Meath  on  Saturday  before  the  Feast  of 
St.  Margaret  the  Virgin,  18  July  1299).  Painestown  was  in  the  Manor  of  Duleek,  which  was  not  in 
the  Liberty  of  Trim,  but  belonged,  like  Kells,  to  the  Verdon  moiety  of  Meath  and  was  within  the 
bailiwick  of  the  sheriff.  It  would  seem  therefore  that,  at  the  time  when  the  sheriff  was  directed  to 
attach  him,  Reynold  did  not  yet  hold  Painestown  jure  uxoris  —  in  other  words,  the  marriage  with 
Tyffania  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that  Tyffania  was 
the  “teterrima  causa  belli”  between  Reynold  and  his  friends  on  the  one  side  and  Michael  de  Cravill 
Tyffania’s  neighbor,  on  the  other.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  difference  between  them  was 
settled  six  days  later  at  Kells,  when  Michael  de  Cravill  gave  half  a  mark  for  license  to  withdraw 
from  his  plaint  by  pledge  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  who  should  pay  half  (Idem,  mem.  37.  Pleas  at 
Kenles,  on  Friday  the  vigil  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  24  July  1299).  A  Pipe  Roll  account  for  the  period 
from  Hilary  1297  to  Hilary  1300  contains  entry  of  the  actual  payments  (Pipe  Roll  28,  mem.  17). 
In  the  same  year  Reynold  served  on  a  jury  at  Drogheda  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls,  27 
Edward  I,  mem.  30).  These  are  the  earliest  references  connecting  Reynold  with  Painestown,  and 
though  there  are  several  later  references  showing  that  he  held  lands  at  Painestown  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  it  is  principally  with  County  Dublin  that  he  is  associated  during  the  next  eighteen  years. 

Other  entries  in  1299  show,  that  the  sheriff  of  Dublin  was  commanded  to  levy  from  the  goods  of 
Robert  Cryketot,  John  Wodelok  and  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  eight  marks  for  certain  Florentine  mer¬ 
chants  (money  lenders),  which  they  had  in  1297  acknowledged  to  be  due  (Justiciary  Rolls,  27 
Edward  I,  mem.  14);  that  Reynold  paid  sixteen  shillings  for  a  trespass  (Irish  Exchequer  Accounts, 
233,  mem.  7);  and  that  he  was  summoned  on  an  important  assize  at  Drogheda  along  with  Nicholas 
de  Nettreuill,  John  fitz  Ryry,  Adam  Cromelyn,  Richard  de  Cruys,  John  Owayn,  Luke  de  Belinges, 
Adam  de  Houthe,  John  Abbott,  Gilbert  Dardiz,  Walter  de  Montgomery,  Adam  de  Seynbois,  Gilbert 
le  Blund,  Thomas  le  Hunte,  all  or  nearly  all  leading  landholders  in  County  Dublin  (Calendar  Justi¬ 
ciary  Rolls,  Mills,  Vol.  I,  p.  263).  In  the  following  year,  1300,  we  find  the  entry:  “Meath:  Reynold 
de  la  ffelde,  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  King,  against  Nicholas  le  Mareschal  and  Joan,  his  wife,  of  a 
plea  of  Novel  Disseizin,  essoined  by  Richard  Basset  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  46,  mem.  22,  Michaelmas, 
28  Edward  I).  Reynold  evidently  took  part  in  the  Scottish  campaign  of  the  summer  of  1300,  when 
the  castle  of  Carlaverock  was  taken.  His  brother,  Hugh,  was  absent  in  the  King’s  service,  probably  in 
Flanders,  in  1297;  while  Adam  de  la  ffelde  with  six  companions  was  in  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  of 
Lochmaban  in  Annandale  from  21  November  1303  to  30  April  1304  (Calendar  of  Documents,  Scot¬ 
land,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  470-71).  He  may  have  been  the  Adam  de  la  ffelde  who  was  in  County  Waterford 
about  this  time.  Then  in  1302  there  is  the  entry:  “Dublin:  Richard  de  Cruys  accounts  for  twenty 
marks,  fine  for  a  trespass  by  the  pledge  of  Walter  de  Kenleye,  Knt.,  Richard  Tyrel  of  Castroknoc, 
Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Ralph  de  Rath  and  Andrew  Tyrel”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  31,  mem.  4,  30 
Edward  I). 

There  was  a  dispute  in  1304  with  Baldwin  le  ffleming.  The  first  entry  reads:  “Meath:  Baldwyn 
le  ffiemeng  against  Reynold  (‘  Roger  ’  crossed  out)  de  la  ffeld  and  Tyffania,  his  wife,  of  a  plea  of  tres¬ 
pass,  essoined  by  .  .  .  ffot.  From  Easter  Day  in  five  weeks”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  68,  mem.  41, 
Michaelmas,  32  Edward  I).  This  is  another  example  of  the  confusion  in  writing  the  names  Reynold 
and  Roger.  At  this  time  “Tyffania,  wife  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  puts  in  her  place  William  Lovel 
against  Baldewyn  ffiemeng  of  a  plea  of  dower”  (Idem,  Roll  68,  mem.  52).  In  Easter  Term,  1305, 
“Tiffania,  wife  of  Reynold  de  la  ffeud,  puts  in  her  place  Bertram  de  la  ffeud  against  Baldewyn  le 
ffleming  of  a  plea  of  trespass”  (Idem,  Roll  73,  mem.  36).  Bertram  was  her  brother-in-law.  It  would 
seem  that  Baldwin  le  ffleming  succeeded  in  his  defense  for  Reynold  and  Tyffania  gave  half  a  mark  for 
leave  to  procure  a  better  brief  (Idem,  73,  mem.  28).  From  the  reference  to  dower  it  would  appear 
that  Tyffania  was  a  widow  when  she  married  Reynold  de  la  ffelde.  The  brothers  Reynold,  Hugh  and 
Michael,  all  seem  to  have  been  alive  to  the  advantage  of  bettering  their  fortune  by  marriage.  All,  it 
seems,  married  widows  with  property. 

Reynold  served  on  a  number  of  important  inquisitions  at  about  this  time,  one  as  to  whether 
Geoffrey  de  Mariscis,1  outlawed  for  a  felony,  held  the  Manor  of  Holywode,  next  Balymor  in  County 
Wicklow,  of  Theobald  Walter,  great-grandfather  of  Edmund  le  Botyller,  who  is  his  heir  (Idem, 
72,  mem.  24,  Hilary,  33  Edward  I).  Then  on  an  inquisition  before  Edmund  le  Botiller  acting  for  John 
Wogan,  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  to  determine  whether  Master  Henry  Brun  should  have  license  to  give 

1  Geoffrey  de  Mariscis,  was  at  one  time  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  was  outlawed  in  1242  and  died  in  exile  in  1245.  He  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Holywood  in  Wicklow  (Calendar  of  Docts,  Ireland,  Vol.  I,  no.  2228),  where  there  are  remains  of  the  earth¬ 
works  of  a  castle.  A  daughter  of  his  married  the  second,  Theobald  Butler,  and  on  the  failure  of  Geoffrey’s  male  issue,  c.  1372, 
the  second  Earl  of  Ormond  was  his  heir. 
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certain  land  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  next 
Dublin,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Court  of  the  Abbey  (Idem,  Justiciary  Roll,  33-34  Edward  I,  mem. 
23).  Richard  Arthur  whose  son,  Philip,  afterwards  married  Reynold’s  daughter,  Mabel,  was  also  on 
this  jury:  “Meath:  Inquisition  between  the  King  and  Geoffrey  de  Genevill  and  Roger  de  Mortuo 
Mari 1  and  Johanna,  his  wife,  cousin  and  heir  of  Matilda,  formerly  wife  of  Geoffrey,  of  a  plea  of 
trespass  remains  to  be  taken  for  want  of  jurors.  John  de  Clifford,  Nicholas  de  Nettervill,  Richard 
Mauveysyn,  Richard  de  London,  knights,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Richard,  son  of  Otuel  de  Cruys, 
Henry  de  la  fforde  and  others,  jurors  summoned,  come  not  therefore  in  mercy  ”  (Idem,  Justiciary  Roll, 
35  Edward  I,  mem.  19,  Octaves  of  Trinity,  1307).  Then  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  jury  on  an  inquisition 
after  the  death  of  Jordan  Locard  of  Kilsaleghan  (Memoranda  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Michaelmas,  35 
Edward  I,  1307.  This  inquisition  is  transcribed  in  J.  T.  Gilbert’s  Historic  and  Municipal  Documents, 
p.  542).  In  1305  Reynold  witnessed  a  deed  of  William  Haket,  chevalier,  to  Noel  le  Bruyn  of  the 
custody  of  the  lands  and  tenements  which  were  Sir  Geoffrey  Harold’s  in  Kylcoban  (Kilgobbin, 
County  Dublin)  till  the  full  age  of  the  heir  of  the  said  Geoffrey  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  71,  mem.  32). 
In  the  same  year:  “Dublin:  The  Assize  comes  to  be  cognizant  whether  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Ber¬ 
tram  de  la  ffelde,  Nicholas  Troye,  and  Walter  de  ffeypo  unjustly  disseizined  William  Tyrel  of  his 
free  tenements  in  Bernduf.  And  he  complains  that  they  disseizined  him  of  the  common  of  pasture  of 
three  and  one-half  acres  for  all  his  beasts  pertaining  to  his  free  tenement  in  the  same  town”  (Idem, 
Roll  74,  mem.  19).  William  Tyrel  recovered  judgment. 

In  1304-05  a  number  of  seemingly  connected  marriage  contracts  in  which  members  of  the 
Delafield  family  were  concerned,  either  as  principals  or  as  pledges  or  as  subjects  of  the  contracts, 
were  arranged  and  bonds  for  their  performance  acknowledged  before  the  court.  First  in  Michaelmas 
Term  1304:  “Meath:  Richard  de  Exon,  Knt.,  comes  here  on  Wednesday  in  the  quindena  of  St. 
Martin  and  acknowledges  himself  to  be  bound  unto  John  de  Tuyt,  Knt.,  for  the  marriage  of  Richard, 
eldest  son  of  the  said  John,  to  Eva,  daughter  of  the  said  Richard  de  Exon,  in  220  marks  sterling,  by 
the  pledge  of  Robert  de  Napton,  John,  son  of  Ririch,  Guido  Cokerell,  Henry  le  Mareschall  and 
Robert  de  Wyleby  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  Stephen,  son  of  Jordan  de  Exon,  Hugh  Canonn,  Richard 
Tyrell,  Richard  de  Crus,  Richard,  son  of  Ottuel  de  Crus,  Reynold  Bernevale,  Reynold  de  la  ffeld 
and  Benedict  le  Hauberger”  (Idem,  Roll  68,  mem.  46,  Michaelmas,  32  Edward  I).  Sir  Richard  de 
Exeter  held  Derver  in  County  Louth  and  many  other  lands,  and  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bench. 
Then  in  the  following  Easter  Term,  1305,  there  are  three  entries:  “Meath:  John  de  Tuyt  of  Sunnach 
(Sonnagh  in  the  Parish  of  Rahugh,  County  Westmeath)  cometh  here  at  this  day  and  acknowledges 
himself  bound  unto  William  de  la  feld  in  seven  times  twenty  marks,  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  William, 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  that  is  to  say,  twenty  marks  at  the  Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  next  following,  and 
at  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ten  marks,  and  at  the  Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  next  following  ten  marks, 
and  so  from  year  to  year  and  term  to  term  until  the  aforesaid  seven  times  twenty  marks  be  fully  paid, 


1  Roger  de  Mortuo  Mari.  The  following  table  will  show  how  Roger  Mortimer  became  Lord  of  the  Liberty  of  Trim  (or 
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certain  land  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  next 
Dublin,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Court  of  the  Abbey  (Idem,  Justiciary  Roll,  33-34  Edward  I,  mem. 
23).  Richard  Arthur  whose  son,  Philip,  afterwards  married  Reynold’s  daughter,  Mabel,  was  also  on 
this  jury:  “Meath:  Inquisition  between  the  King  and  Geoffrey  de  Genevill  and  Roger  de  Mortuo 
Mari1  and  Johanna,  his  wife,  cousin  and  heir  of  Matilda,  formerly  wife  of  Geoffrey,  of  a  plea  of 
trespass  remains  to  be  taken  for  want  of  jurors.  John  de  Clifford,  Nicholas  de  Nettervill,  Richard 
Mauveysyn,  Richard  de  London,  knights,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Richard,  son  of  Otuel  de  Cruys, 
Henry  de  la  fforde  and  others,  jurors  summoned,  come  not  therefore  in  mercy  ’’  (Idem,  Justiciary  Roll, 
35  Edward  I,  mem.  19,  Octaves  of  Trinity,  1307).  Then  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  jury  on  an  inquisition 
after  the  death  of  Jordan  Locard  of  Kilsaleghan  (Memoranda  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Michaelmas,  35 
Edward  I,  1307.  This  inquisition  is  transcribed  in  J.  T.  Gilbert’s  Historic  and  Municipal  Documents, 
p.  542).  In  1305  Reynold  witnessed  a  deed  of  William  Haket,  chevalier,  to  Noel  le  Bruyn  of  the 
custody  of  the  lands  and  tenements  which  were  Sir  Geoffrey  Harold’s  in  Kylcoban  (Kilgobbin, 
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tram  de  la  ffelde,  Nicholas  Troye,  and  Walter  de  ffeypo  unjustly  disseizined  William  Tyrel  of  his 
free  tenements  in  Bernduf.  And  he  complains  that  they  disseizined  him  of  the  common  of  pasture  of 
three  and  one-half  acres  for  all  his  beasts  pertaining  to  his  free  tenement  in  the  same  town”  (Idem, 
Roll  74,  mem.  19).  William  Tyrel  recovered  judgment. 

In  1304-05  a  number  of  seemingly  connected  marriage  contracts  in  which  members  of  the 
Delafield  family  were  concerned,  either  as  principals  or  as  pledges  or  as  subjects  of  the  contracts, 
were  arranged  and  bonds  for  their  performance  acknowledged  before  the  court.  First  in  Michaelmas 
Term  1304:  “Meath:  Richard  de  Exon,  Knt.,  comes  here  on  Wednesday  in  the  quindena  of  St. 
Martin  and  acknowledges  himself  to  be  bound  unto  John  de  Tuyt,  Knt.,  for  the  marriage  of  Richard, 
eldest  son  of  the  said  John,  to  Eva,  daughter  of  the  said  Richard  de  Exon,  in  220  marks  sterling,  by 
the  pledge  of  Robert  de  Napton,  John,  son  of  Ririch,  Guido  Cokerell,  Henry  le  Mareschall  and 
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Tyrell,  Richard  de  Crus,  Richard,  son  of  Ottuel  de  Crus,  Reynold  Bernevale,  Reynold  de  la  ffeld 
and  Benedict  le  Hauberger”  (Idem,  Roll  68,  mem.  46,  Michaelmas,  32  Edward  I).  Sir  Richard  de 
Exeter  held  Derver  in  County  Louth  and  many  other  lands,  and  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bench. 
Then  in  the  following  Easter  Term,  1305,  there  are  three  entries:  “Meath:  John  de  Tuyt  of  Sunnach 
(Sonnagh  in  the  Parish  of  Rahugh,  County  Westmeath)  cometh  here  at  this  day  and  acknowledges 
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by  the  pledge  of  Richard  de  Exon,  Knt.,  Geoffrey  le  Bret  of  Tulok  (Tullog  in  the  Parish  of  Stamullin, 
County  Meath),  Gilbert  le  Blund,  Reynold  de  la  feld,  Benedict  de  Hauberge  and  William  le  Sauvage” 
(Idem,  Roll  73,  18  Easter,  33  Edward  I).  “Meath:  John  Tuyt,  Richard,  son  of  John,  William  de  la 
felde,  Nicholas  Bodenham  and  William  le  Sa  .  .  .  come  here  at  this  day  and  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  bound  unto  Geoffrey  le  Bret  of  Tulok  in  sixty  and  ten  marks  for  the  marriage  of  John,  son  and 
heir  of  the  said  Geoffrey,  to  Cecily,  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  John  de  Tuyt.  And  the  aforesaid  (Geof¬ 
frey)  faithfully  undertakes  that  he  will  not  disinherit  the  aforesaid  John,  his  son,  of  the  tenements  of 
Tulok  and  Ag  .  .  .  bagh,  .  .  .  nor  those  tenements  maliciously  burden  .  .  .  which  if  he  doth  not 
do,  the  said  Geoffrey  acknowledges  himself  bound  unto  John  de  Tuyt  .  .  .  pounds  sterling”  (Idem, 
Roll  73,  20  Easter,  33  Edward  I).  “Richard  Taf,  Richard  Tyrell  of  Castroknoc,  Richard  de  Crus, 
Nicholas  de  Crus,  Robert  .  .  .  Tyrell,  Reynold  de  la  feld,  Reynold  Berneval  and  Maurice  Cadel 
come  here  at  this  day  and  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  bound  unto  Geoffrey  de  Tryvers  in  nine 
times  twenty  marks”  (Idem,  Roll  73,  20  Easter,  33  Edward  I).1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  several  cases  not  only  the  same  principal,  but  also  the  same  pledge  ap¬ 
pears  more  than  once,  indicating  a  certain  reciprocity  between  the  bargains.  These  contracts  were  in 
each  case  made  between  the  parents  of  the  intended  couples,  the  parent  who  offered  the  more  valuable 
provision  or  better  prospects  getting  a  money  payment  by  way  of  equalizing  the  bargain,  as  is  usually 
done  among  the  Irish  peasantry  at  the  present  day.  Thus  John  de  Tuyt  and  William  de  la  ffelde  were 
each  able,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  pay  for  the  advantageous  marriages  of  their  younger  children 
out  of  the  moneys  received  by  them  for  the  marriages  of  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs. 

In  the  next  year  Reynold  served  on  a  jury  in  County  Dublin  (Idem,  Crown  Pleas,  33-35  Edward 

I,  mem.  6).  His  property  at  Culduff  seems  to  have  been  held  of  the  Tyrells  of  Castleknock  and  he 
had  often  to  go  pledge  for  them  or  to  their  aid.  So  in  1308  Richard  Tyrel  of  Castrocknok,  Maurice 
Tyrel,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  W  illiam  de  London  and  Bertram  Abbot  went  pledge  for  the  good  be¬ 
havior  of  John  Tyrel  (Idem,  Justiciary  Rolls,  1-2  Edward  II,  mem.  63).  In  the  same  year  he  was 
pledge  for  Richard  Tyrel  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  1  Edward  II,  mem.  28).  Again  in  1310  he  was 
pledge  for  Richard  Tyrel  of  Castleknock,  found  guilty  of  rape  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  108,  mem.  5).  In  1307  he  was  pledge  for  William  de  Kenleye,  Knt.,  who  acknowledged  a  debt 
of  £25  to  Simon  de  Allesleye  (Idem,  Justiciary  Rolls,  1-2  Edward  II,  mem.  55). 

The  following  entry  indicates  that  though  Reynold  had  apparently  large  property  interests  in 
Meath,  yet  he  habitually  resided  in  County  Dublin.  “The  King  to  the  Sheriff  of  Meath:  If  it  be 
true,  as  is  said,  that  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  lately  elected  one  of  the  coroners  of  the  county  aforesaid, 
doth  not  continually  reside  there,  nor  can  reside  there  without  serious  loss,  then  cause  another  to 
be  elected  in  your  full  county”  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Close  Roll,  2  Edward 

II,  printed  p.  8).  Under  Dublin  27  June  1310,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  John  le  Chaumberleyn,  and 


1  The  following  tabular  statement  will  make  these  various  marriage  contracts  clearer: 


Vendor 

(1)  John  de  Tuyt 
of  Sonnagh 


Richard,  s.  &  h.  =  Eva 
dated  October  1304 

(2)  William  de  la  ffelde 
of  Fieldstown 


John,  s.  &  h.  =  a  daughter 
dated  6  May  1305 

(3)  Geoffrey  le  Bret 
of  Tullog 


John,  s.  &  h.  =  Cecily 
dated  8  May  1305 

(4)  Geoffrey  de  Tryvers 
of  Garde 


Dated  25  May  1305 


Purchaser 

Richard  of  Exeter  of  Derver 
bound  in  220  marks 


John  de  Tuyt  of  Sonnagh 
bound  in  140  marks 


John  de  Tuyt  of  Sonnagh 
bound  in  70  Marks 


bound  in  180  marks 


Pledges 

Reynold  de  la  ffelde 
Benedict  de  Hauberger 
Richard  Tyrell 
Richard  de  Crus 
Reynold  Bernevale  and  others 


Reynold  de  la  ffelde 
Benedict  de  Hauberger 
■  Richard  of  Exeter 
Geoffrey  le  Bret 
William  le  Sauvage  and  others 

William  de  la  ffelde 
!  Richard  son  of  John 
Nicholas  Bodenham 
William  le  Sauvage 


Richard  Taf 
Richard  Tyrel 
•  Richard  de  Cruys 
Reynold  de  la  ffelde 
Reynold  Berneval  and  others 
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William  le  Taillour  of  Kilmartin,  acknowledged  themselves  bound  unto  John  de  Dene,  clerk,  in  nine 
shillings  for  part  of  the  tithes  of  Kilmartin  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  3  Edward  II,  mem. 
48).  Kilmartin  is  in  the  Parish  of  Mulhuddart  and  Barony  of  Castleknock.  Reynold  seems  to  have 
held  some  lands  there. 

Reynold  seems  to  have  cared  well  for  his  children,  including  his  daughter  Mabel:  “Dublin:  The 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  cause  twelve  men  to  come  here  on  Monday  next  after  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord  to  inquire  whether  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  bought  the  marriage  of  Philip,  son  and  heir  of  Richard 
Arthur,  whilst  he  the  said  Richard  was  alive;  and  whether  he  married  him  to  his  own  daughter  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  said  Richard;  and  whether  or  not  the  said  Philip  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age” 
(Idem,  3  Edward  II,  mem.  41).  The  only  other  mention  of  her  is  in  1332:  “Dublin:  Reynold  de  la 
field  was  summoned  to  be  here  at  this  day  to  answer  unto  Philip  Arthur  and  Mabel,  his  wife,  of  a 
plea  that  he  may  hold  to  the  covenant  made  between  them  concerning  one  messuage,  one  carucate 
of  land  and  14d.  rent  with  appurtenances  in  Samanisiston  (probably  a  misreading  of  Daveneston, 
see  infra)  next  to  Molaghthered  (Mulhuddart).  And  the  parties  aforesaid  now  come.  And  they  are 
agreed  by  leave.  And  the  aforesaid  Reynold  gives  one  mark  for  the  license  of  concord  by  the  pledge 
of  the  aforesaid  Philip,  who  ought  to  pay.  And  they  have  a  chirograph”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  163, 
mem.  16  —  from  Easter  Day  in  three  weeks,  6  Edward  III).  The  matter  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Pipe 
Rolls  (Pipe  Rolls  58,  mem.  4,  6-8  Edward  III).  In  1309  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  as  tutor  for  Gerald,  son 
of  Thomas  Bossard,  a  minor,  recovered  his  property,  seventy-five  acres  in  Balyrothery  (Idem,  94, 
mem.  44).  In  1310,  in  Dublin,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  and  Richard  de  Washebourne  were  pledges  for 
Walter  de  Cerneys,  Canon  of  Lismolyn  (Lismullin,  County  Meath),  in  a  plea  of  trespass  (Exchequer 
Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  4  Edward  II).  Then  in  1311  Master  Ralph  le  Blund  sued  him  in  Meath  for 
detention  of  cattle  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  99,  mem.  1;  101,  mem.  16).  In  1311  he,  with  Reynold 
Bernevall  and  others,  were  on  the  jury  which  found  Richard  de  la  More  guilty  of  stealing  two  oxen 
of  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  and  other  crimes  (Idem,  Crown  Pleas  108,  mem.  28).  In  Trinity  Term  of  the  same 
year  in  Dublin,  “The  sheriff  is  commanded  to  cause  Simon  de  ffeypo,  Nicholas  de  Nettervyle,  William 
Comyn,  William  de  la  ffelde,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Adam  de  Houthe,  John  Derpatrick,  and  John  de 
la  Hyde,  to  come  on  Wednesday  next  after  the  octaves  of  Trinity  to  treat  upon  certain  matters 
touching  the  King”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  4-5  Edward  II,  mem.  61).  About  the  same 
year  in  Dublin,  Richard  de  Cruys,  Maurice  Cadel,  Thomas  de  Cruys,  Geoffrey  de  Berndewode, 
Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  Bertram  Abbot,  John  Oweyn  and  William  Loterel  were  pledges  for  Nicholas  de 
Cruys  fined  for  a  trespass  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  41,  mem.  5).  The  matter  appears  twice  in  this  roll 
and  in  the  second  enrollment  the  name  “Roger”  is  erroneously  written  instead  of  “Reginald.”  The 
Richard  de  Cruys  so  often  mentioned  with  Reynold  seems  to  have  been  of  Cruiserath  in  the  Parish 
of  Mulhuddart.  In  1313  Richard  Talbot  of  Molaghid  (Malahide),  Richard  de  Cruys,  Reynold  de  la 
ffeld,  Thomas  de  Kent  of  Kilcoscan  (Kilcoskan  in  the  Parish  of  Kilsallaghan),  Thomas  le  Waleys, 
Bertram  Abbott,  and  Philip  de  Rennevill  acknowledged  themselves  bound  to  Robert,  son  of  Guy 
Cokerel,  in  £15  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  107,  mem.  38).  The  matter  came  up  again  in  1316,  when  the 
debt  still  remained  unpaid  (Idem,  Rolls  Office,  10  Edward  II,  mem.  95).  On  17  May  1313  he,  as 
“Reynold  de  la  felde”  and  John  Lovel  acknowledged  themselves  bound  to  Richard  de  Wodehouse 
in  one  crannock  of  barley  and  two  crannocks  of  oats  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  6  and  7 
Edward  II,  mem.  36).  On  16  July  1313,  Roger  Chaplin  of  Mulhuddart,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  and 
Philip  Arthur,  his  son-in-law,  acknowledged  themselves  bound  unto  Nicholas  de  Balscote,  clerk,  in 
ten  and  one-half  marks  and  six  shillings  sterling.  The  same  day  Reynold  acknowledged  himself  bound 
in  seven  shillings  (Idem,  6  and  7  Edward  II,  mem.  51).  Nicholas  de  Balscote  was  a  treasury  official, 
and  in  1311  had  been  ordered  to  receive  the  royal  service  proclaimed  at  Carrickfergus  and  to  pay 
an  expeditionary  force  against  the  Irish  felons  in  the  mountains  of  Leinster  (Calendar  Close  Rolls, 
Ireland,  5  Edward  II,  p.  19,  81).  The  above  debts  were,  no  doubt,  due  for  this  service.  On  1  March 
1314  a  number  of  persons  acknowledged  themselves  bound  to  John  de  Dean,  Prebendary  of  Mul¬ 
huddart,  in  thirty-seven  marks,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  sterling  for  the  tithes  of  Abboteston, 
Daveneston,  the  villa  Reginaldi  de  la  ffeld,  Bosardeston,  Tireleston  and  Passeleweston  (Exchequer 
Memo.  Rolls,  7  and  8  Edward  II,  mem.  32).  It  appears  from  an  Inquisition  of  38  Henry  VIII  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  tithes  of  the  parishes  of  Castleknock  and  Mulhuddart  was  divided  between  the 
two  Prebends,  so  named,  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  and  that  to  the  Prebend  of  Mulhuddart  belonged 
the  tithes  not  only  of  “Bossardiston,  Pasloweston,  Kilmarten,  Belgre  and  Tirrelston”  in  the  Parish 
of  Mulhuddart,  but  also  of  “Culduffe,  Abbotiston  and  Daniston”  (now  Corduff,  Abbotstown  and 
Deanestown)  in  the  Parish  of  Castleknock  (Mason’s  History  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  p.  58). 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  “villa  Reginaldi  de  la  ffeld”  denoted  Culduff.  The  form  of  name 
recalls  the  “  Capella  Ricardi  de  ffelda  of  Glynsurd  ”  and  “  Ricarde(s)feld”,  equivalent  to  “  villa  Ricardi 
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de  ffelda,”  in  Louth.  But,  indeed,  such  Latin  forms  are  not  unusual  and  represent  the  common  English 
forms  derived  from  family  names  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  other  place-names  of  this  entry. 
It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Taxation  of  the  Deanery  of  Duleek, 
1307,  Painestown  appears  as  “Villa  Pagani”  (Calendar  of  Documents,  Ireland,  Vol.  V,  p.  262). 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  raid  by  Englishmen  of  Meath,  County  Dublin,  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  County  Kildare,  which  took  place  in  1314. 

“Richard  Tuyt,  Walter  de  Bermyngham,  John  de  Launeye,  Gilbert  de  Launeye,  Jurdan  Dardiz, 
Robert  ffeypo,  John,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  felde,  Hacket  de  la  Sale,  Gilbert  Tuyt,  Robert  Renagh  of 
ffyngale,  Hugh  de  Rath,  Simon,  son  of  Paul  Lagheles,  Mathew  de  Sutton,  David  McGurryn  and 
Henry  Olenan,  with  their  following  are  indicted  for  that  they  came,  vi  et  armis,  to  Balimaccorus 
(Ballycorus  in  the  Parish  of  Ilathmichall,  on  the  southern  border  of  County  Dublin)  and  there 
plundered  William,  son  of  Richard  Mcgocchi,  and  Henry  Mcgochi,  of  two  hundred  cows,  twenty-four 
affers,  sixty-six  pigs,  sixty  sheep,  forty  goats  and  of  fallings  (cloaks)  and  cloth  worth  forty  shillings, 
and  carried  them  away  out  of  County  Dublin,  to  the  manor  of  the  said  Richard  Tuyt  within  the 
Liberty  of  Trim.  And  besides  this  they  killed  Philip,  son  of  Ralph,  and  John  Curragh,  Englishmen, 
and  Conok  Otohull  O’Tuathail  (O’Toole)  and  four  other  Irish  who  were  at  peace  with  the  King; 
and  in  driving  their  prey  towards  Clony  (Clonee  in  the  Parish  of  Dunboyne)  they  killed  at  Don- 
drom  (Dundrum,  County  Dublin)  John  McRogah,  and  another  Irishman  of  Geolfrey  le  Brett’s 
at  Rathfernan  (Rathfarnham) .  Item  the  aforesaid  Richard  Tuyt,  Walter  de  Bermyngham,  John  de 
Launeye,  Gilbert  de  Launeye,  Richard  de  Launeye,  Philip  de  Launeye,  William,  son  of  Richard  de 
Launeye,  Jordan  Dardiz,  John,  son  of  Jurdan  Dardiz,  William  Peek,  Richard  garcon  of  Jurdan  Dardiz, 
Hugh  de  Rath,  Haket  de  la  Sale,  Simon,  son  of  Paul  Lauweles,  Simon  Danyel,  John  Danyel,  Adam 
Petit  of  Loghloth  (Ballyloughloe,  County  Westmeath)  McGerath  and  his  whole  following,  McCothlan, 
McGaffray,  McGavely  and  Obruyn  with  their  entire  f  ollowings,  Henry  Clennan,  and  John,  son  of  Rey¬ 
nold  de  la  ffelde,  John,  son  of  John  Petit,  Robychon  de  ffeypo,  John,  son  of  Thomas  de  ffeypo,  Philip, 

son  0f - Tuyt  and  David  Oraylly  are  indicted  for  taking  the  prey  into  Leinster.  And  the  sheriff 

has  a  precept  to  attach  all  the  aforesaid  and  to  have  them  before  the  justiciar  at  the  day  aforesaid. 
And  the  sheriff  says  that  John  de  Launeye  is  not  found,  but  is  distrained  by  twelve  acres  of  corn 
worth  three  shillings  an  acre.  And  Jurdan  Dardis  is  distrained  by  ten  cows  worth  four  shillings  each, 
and  forty  acres  of  corn  and  oats  worth  three  shillings  four  pence  each.  And  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  says 
that  Richard  de  Tuyt  is  attached  by  two  marks;  that  Haket  de  la  Sale  is  distrained  by  the  crop  of 
ten  acres  of  corn  worth  forty  pence  an  acre,  and  by  the  crop  of  twenty  acres  of  oats  worth  forty 
pence  an  acre;  and  that  Hugh  de  Rath  is  distrained  by  twenty  acres  of  corn  and  twenty  acres  (of 
oats)  worth  forty  pence  an  acre.  Who  do  not  come.  Therefore  the  Chattels  are  forfeit.  And  as  for  all 
the  rest,  the  sheriff  says  they  are  not  found,  nor  have  they  anything,  etc.  Therefore,  order  the  sheriff 
to  take  them  and  to  have  them  at  Dublin  on  the  Saturday  in  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Apostle,  ”  24  August  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown  Pleas,  109,  mem.  2;  Pleas  at  Dublin  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  after  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  8  Edward  II,  17  August  1314).  Such  wholesale 
robbery  and  murder  could  only  be  possible  in  a  lawless  country,  and,  indeed,  conditions  grew  steadily 
worse  and,  in  consequence,  the  better  classes  more  and  more  lived  in  England  as  much  as  their  affairs 
would  permit.  John,  a  younger  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  was  evidently  already  a  grown  man,  and 
therefore  presumably  a  child  of  the  first  marriage.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  with  reference  to  this  raid.  The  records  repeatedly  give  their  testimony  to  the  predatory 
habits  of  the  O’Tooles,  O’Byrnes  and  other  clans  living  on  the  hillsides  bordering  the  vale  of  Dublin 
on  the  South,  including  this  district  of  Ballycorus  in  the  Parish  of  Rathmichael.  Expeditions  were 
frequently  led  against  them  by  the  justiciar  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  we  cannot  wonder  if  in 
the  weaker  reign  that  followed  unofficial  reprisals  were  sometimes  made.  In  1306  we  find  one  man 
“charged  with  receiving  Peter,  son  of  Conok  O  Tothel,  and  fined  20s.,  and  another  with  giving 
“food  and  drink  to  Folan  Otothel  and  Conok  Otothel  and  others  of  their  company”  (Printed  Justi¬ 
ciary  Rolls,  Vol.  II,  p.  503).  These  were  clearly  the  very  company  against  which  this  raid  was  directed. 
Also  on  the  previous  December  there  is  a  long  list  of  Irishmen  of  County  Dublin,  including  many 
of  the  name  of  Otothel  and  McYoghy,  charged  with  divers  felonies  and,  because  they  could  not  be 
found,  outlawed  (Idem,  p.  485). 

On  August  31  “Nicholas  de  Verdun,  knight,  Richard  de  Wodehous,  Master  Mathew  de  la  bale, 
Hugh  de  Clynton,  and  David  le  Maziner  are  mainpernors  of  Richart  Tuyt  to  have  him  before  the 
Justiciar  on  the  Quindena  of  St.  Michael,  and  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  and  others  undertake  similarly 
for  Walter  de  Bermingham,  Hugh  de  Rath  and  John  de  la  ffelde  (Crown  Pleas,  109,  mem.  2,  Pleas 
at  Dublin  on  the  Saturday  after  the  Decollation  of  St.  John,  8  Edward  II).  The  accused  persons  were 
among  the  raiders  at  Ballycorus,  and  John  de  la  ffelde  mentioned  was  Reynold’s  son. 
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In  1315  “Reynold  de  la  ffelde  accounts  for  forty  shillings  for  unjust  detention  and  he  answers 
in  County  Uriel  in  the  roll  for  anno  8”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Account  for  the  Counties  of  Dublin  and 
Meath  from  the  Octaves  of  St.  Martin,  8,  to  the  Octaves  of  the  Purification,  9  Edward  II).  In  the 
same  year  at  Trim  he  and  Walter  de  Cusak  were  pledges  for  Richard  le  Wilde  of  Taveragh  (Tara 
in  Meath,  Irish  Teamhrach)  (Idem,  Roll  43,  mem.  28).  In  1316  Reynold  served  on  two  juries  with 
William  de  la  ffelde  of  ffeldeston  and  other  principal  men  of  County  Dublin  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Crown  Pleas,  114,  mem.  6). 

It  appears  that  Richard  Tyrel  of  Castleknock  charged  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  with  deforcing  him 
of  the  custody  of  Simon,  son  and  heir  of  Geoffrey  Loterel  (Idem,  Roll  110,  mem.  4;  Quindena  of  St. 
Michael,  9  Edward  II,  14  October  1315).  Then  in  the  following  Trinity  Term,  1316,  the  jury  in  the 
case  found  “that  the  aforesaid  Reynold  did  deforce  the  aforesaid  Richard  of  the  custody  aforesaid. 
Questioned  as  to  the  value  of  the  marriage,  they  say  it  is  worth  £20.  Afterwards  day  is  given  to  the 
parties  to  hear  judgment  therein  in  the  Quindena  of  Michaelmas.  Damages  are  afterwards  as¬ 
sessed  by  the  jury  against  the  said  Reynold  at  £25”  (Idem,  Roll  113,  mem.  9,  Trinity,  9  Edward 
II,  1316).  “Geoffrey  Loterel”  presumably  belonged  to  the  family  of  Luttrellstown,  but  whether 
Reynold  secured  Simon  as  a  husband  for  one  of  his  daughters,  though  probably  he  did,  does  not 
appear.  Next  in  February,  1317,  the  Sheriff  of  Meath,  who  had  a  precept  to  raise  the  said  £25 
out  of  the  lands  and  chattels  of  the  said  Reynold  in  his  bailiwick,  “announces  that  the  aforesaid 
Reynold  de  la  ffeld  has  neither  goods  nor  chattels  in  County  Meath  whereby  the  debt  can  be  satisfied. 
And  it  is  testified  in  court  here  that  the  said  Reynold  had  sufficient  goods  on  the  day  the  said  Richard 
recovered  the  said  money  against  him,  namely,  from  the  day  of  St.  Michael  last  passed  in  one  month, 
27  October  1316,  whereon  the  said  money  could  be  levied.  Therefore  the  sheriff  has  a  precept  to 
levy  the  said  money  of  the  goods  of  the  said  Reynold  in  his  bailiwick,  into  whose  possession  soever 
they  may  have  come  since  the  aforesaid  month  of  Michaelmas”  (Rolls  Office,  Plea  Roll,  10  Edward 
II,  mem.  26,  Octaves  of  the  Purification,  9-16  February  1317).  Now  seeing  that  Reynold  held 
Painestown  in  the  bailiwick  of  the  Sheriff  of  Meath,  this  return  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand. 
But  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  time  explains  the  matter.  At  this  moment  the  City  of  Dublin 
and  the  country  roundabout  were  in  the  throes  of  the  most  serious  crisis  of  the  Scottish  invasion. 
Early  in  February  (circa  festum  Carniprivii,  13  February  1317)  Edward  Bruce,  now  supported  by 
his  brother,  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scots,  and  a  large  army  appeared  suddenly  at  Slane  and  plundered 
all  the  neighboring  country  and  threatened  Dublin  (Laud  Ms.  Annals,  printed  in  Chartulary  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  Vol.  II,  p.  298).  No  doubt  Painestown,  which  lay  in  their  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  fell  into  their  hands,  and  Reynold’s  goods  and  chattels  there  became  the  spoils  of  war. 
This  inference  may  serve  to  remind  us  how  capricious  is  the  fate  that  has  preserved  to  us  these  early 
records.  A  diligent  search  has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  vast  number  of  authentic  facts 
concerning  this  Reynold  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  manhood.  Many  of  these,  in  this  case,  are 
important,  while  some  are  quite  unimportant,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  biographer;  but  amongst 
them  all  no  direct  notice  is  taken  of  what  was  probably  the  greatest  calamity  of  his  life,  viz.,  the 
looting  and  destruction  of  Painestown,  so  that  during  the  years  1317  and  1318  not  so  much  as  40s. 
could  be  raised  out  of  it.  (For  an  account  of  the  march  of  the  brothers  Bruce  at  this  time,  see  Orpen, 
Ireland  under  the  Normans,  Vol.  IV, !  pp.  184-190).  We  must,  however,  admire  the  equanimity 
of  the  judges,  who  at  this  critical  moment  ignored  the  maxim  “inter  arma  silent  leges,”  and  calmly 
bade  the  sheriff  to  follow  the  goods  “into  whose  possession  soever  they  may  have  come.”  It  appears 
that  Reynold  then  obtained  terms  for  paying  his  debt  by  instalments  of  £2,  but  in  Hilary  Term, 
1318,  the  sheriff  says  “that  Reynold  has  neither  goods,  chattels,  lands  nor  tenements  in  County 
Meath,  whence  the  aforesaid  money  can  be  raised.  And  it  is  testified  here  in  court  that  the  aforesaid 
Reynold  has  sufficient  in  the  Liberty  of  Trim,  namely  at  Kylle.  .  .  .  Therefore,  let  the  seneschal  of 
the  Liberty  of  Trim  be  ordered  to  raise  the  aforesaid  money  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  aforesaid 
Reynold  in  his  Liberty  (Idem,  Roll  121,  mem.  3,  Hilary,  11  Edward  II,  1318).  Accordingly  in  Easter 
Term,  1318,  the  seneschal  announces  that  “there  are  taken  into  the  King’s  hand  of  the  goods  of  the 
aforesaid  Reynold  40s.  of  a  certain  debt  which  William  le  Wafre  owes  unto  the  said  Reynold.  He  has 
precept  to  distrain  as  before”  (Idem,  Roll  122,  mem.  10,  Easter,  11  Edward  II).  The  Wafre  family 
held  lands  at  Killegland  in  the  Parish  of  Ratoath  within  the  Liberty  of  Meath  (Register  St.  Thomas’s 
Abbey,  Dublin,  p.  50,  and  the  Inquisition  post  mortem  on  the  Earl  of  Ulster’s  land  at  Ratoath,  7 
Edward  III,  1333,  as  abstracted  in  Journal,  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Vol.  LI,  p.  75,  when  Ed¬ 
ward  Wafre  held  five  carucates  in  Kylegelan  and  Hardloueston).  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
name  partially  read  above  is  “Kyllegelan,”  or  some  such  form,  now  Killegland.  Why  Reynold  was 
not  distrained  for  this  debt  in  Culduff  is  an  obvious  question,  to  which  the  answer  seems  to  be  that 
he  had  already  parted  with  his  lands  there  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  by  his  first  wife.  There  is  evidence, 
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as  will  be  shown,  that  Robert  was  in  possession  by  1227  when  Reynold  was  still  alive,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  none  of  the  entries  subsequent  to  1316  connects  Reynold  with  County  Dublin. 

The  next  year  in  Meath  Reynold  sued  Alexander,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  de  Laundres,  for 
a  debt  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls,  115,  mem.  30).  Richard  de  Londres  (London),  father 
of  Alexander,  married  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the  Barons  of  Naas  (Calender  Gormanston  Register, 
Preface,  p.  xiii).  In  1318  he  brought  an  action  in  Meath  against  Robert  de  ffreynes  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls  115,  mem.  33).  Even  after  the  final  defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  on  14 
October  1318,  the  country  was  in  a  very  lawless  state,  and  Reynold  evidently  had  difficulty  in  protect¬ 
ing  his  property  at  Painestown  and  elsewhere  in  Meath  from  raiders.  Thus  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1319, 
in  Meath  he  sued  Richard  de  la  More,  Edmund  de  la  More,  John  de  ffreynes  (or  le  ffreygnes)  and 
others  for  carrying  away  his  cattle  and  goods  and  chattels  at  Duleek  to  the  value  of  £36  2s.  8d. 
He  recovered  judgment  and  the  three  men  above  named  paid,  but  the  rest  failed  to  appear  and  were, 
therefore,  outlawed  (Idem,  127,  mems.  4,  21,  29,  and  Roll  130,  mem.  20,  Michaelmas,  13  Edward 
II).  At  the  same  time  he  sued  Andrew  Colyn  for  a  similar  trespass  and  taking  at  Paynestown  in 
Ofernan  (Idem).  In  1320  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  and  others  in  Meath  acknowledged  themselves  bound 
unto  Master  Matthew  de  la  Sale,  clerk,  in  various  then  large  sums  of  money  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  13-14  Edward  II,  mem.  34,  Easter,  13  Edward  II).  At  the  same  time  in  Meath 
he  sued  Peter,  son  of  John  de  Cusak,  for  a  trespass  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls,  128,  mem. 
21).  The  payment  of  20s.  by  Peter,  son  of  John  de  Cusak,  for  leave  to  withdraw  appears  also  (Irish 
Exchequer  Accounts  238,  mem.  4).  Then  in  1319-20  Richard  de  Mor  .  .  .  who  complains  that 
Reynold  de  la  ffelde  abducted  and  detains  Sarah,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Bossard,  whose 
marriage  pertains  to  said  Richard,  withdraws  from  his  plaint;  therefore  in  mercy  by  the  pledge  of 
Reynold  de  la  ffelde  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls,  128,  mem.  11).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Reynold  was  tutor  or  guardian  of  Gerald,  son  of  Thomas  Bossard.  The  matter  was  evidently 
settled  in  Reynold’s  favor,  and  perhaps  he  gave  Sarah  Bossard  to  his  son,  Robert,  to  wife,  for  Robert 
had  three  sons  born  before  1227,  and  must  have  married  about  this  time.  As  Gerald  Bossard  lived 
many  years  after  this  date,  Sarah  could  not  have  been  the  heiress  unless,  indeed,  she  was  the  child 
of  another  marriage.  In  the  same  year  he  acknowledged  himself  bound  unto  John  de  Grauntset  for 
£12  of  silver  (Idem,  Roll  128,  mem.  11).  On  18  August  1322,  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  and  Hugh  de  Lynham 
acknowledged  themselves  bound  unto  Thomas  de  Warilowe,  clerk,  in  6s.  8d.  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  15  and  16  Edward  II,  mem.  33).  Then  in  Meath  in  1325  Christian,  wife  of  John  de 
Grove,  sued  him  for  dower.  But  the  place  or  property  are  not  given  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Rolls 
Office,  Counter  Roll,  Easter,  18  Edward  II,  mems.  8  and  27).  They  apparently  recovered,  for  Reynold 
acknowledged  himself  bound  to  John  de  Grove  in  £40  sterling  to  be  paid  at  certain  stated  terms 
(Idem,  Roll  151,  mem.  4,  Trinity,  18  Edward  II). 

The  following  entry  gives  the  information  that  Tiffania  was  the  granddaughter  and  heir  of 
Pagan  Dullard:  “Reynold  de  la  ffelde  was  summoned  to  be  here  to  answer  unto  Richard,  son  of 
Robert  le  fflemyng,  of  a  plea  wherefore  he  has  taken  the  cattle  of  him,  the  said  Richard,  and  unjustly 
detains  them.  And  thereupon  the  aforesaid  Richard  saith  that  on  the  Saturday  next  before  the  Feast 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  1  Edward  III,  25  July  1327,  the  said  Reynold  at  Thursteyneston  (Thur- 
stianstown  in  the  Parish  of  Painestown),  in  a  certain  place  called  Westfield,  did  seize  four  garrons 
and  one  cow  of  the  aforesaid  Richard’s,  each  of  the  price  of  5s.  And  the  aforesaid  Reynold  now  comes 
and  defends  the  wrong,  injury  and  damage,  and  avows  the  seizure  of  the  aforesaid  cattle  to  be  just, 
because  he  says  that  the  aforesaid  Richard  holds  of  him  and  Typhania,  his  wife,  one  messuage  and 
one  carucate  and  a  half  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Thursteyneston,  as  of  right  of  the  said  Typha¬ 
nia,  by  fealty  and  the  servitude  of  20s.  per  annum  ...  of  which  service  Pagan  Dullard,  grandfather 
of  the  aforesaid  Typhania,  whose  heir  she  is,  was  seized  by  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  le 
fflemyng,  grandfather  of  the  aforesaid  Richard,  who  is  his  heir,  and  because  40s.  of  the  aforesaid  serv¬ 
ice  is  in  arrears  for  two  years  next  before  the  seizure  of  the  aforesaid  cattle,  he  avows  the  seizure 
thereof  by  himself  and  the  aforesaid  Typhania  in  the  aforesaid  place  as  parcel  of  the  aforesaid 
tenement  and  in  the  fee  of  him  the  said  Reynold.  And  the  aforesaid  Richard  saith  that  the  aforesaid 
Reynold  in  the  aforesaid  avowal  avows  the  seizure  of  the  aforesaid  cattle  upon  him,  for  that  he  holds 
the  aforesaid  tenement  of  him  the  said  Reynold  and  Typhania,  his  wife,  as  of  the  right  of  her  the  said 
Typhania,  and  in  the  end  of  his  avowal  he  avows  the  seizure  aforesaid  to  be  in  fee  of  him  the  said 
Reynold;  whence  he  demands  judgment,  because  the  avowal  is  self-contradictory.  .  .  .”  (Idem, 
Rolls  Office,  Hilary,  1-2  Edward  III,  mem.  12;  Morrow  of  the  Purification,  2  Edward  III,  3  Feb¬ 
ruary  1328).  Richard  was  successful  in  this  technical  defence.  The  matter  is  briefly  mentioned  in 
other  entries  also  (Idem,  mem.  11,  and  Idem,  1  Edward  III,  mems.  10  and  14).  In  1327  Baldewyn 
le  fflemyng,  Nicholas  de  Cruys,  Nicholas  de  Cusak  and  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  were  mainpernors  in 
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Meath  for  John  Duf  (Idem,  Justiciary  Rolls,  159,  mem.  2).  At  Trinity  Term,  the  same  year,  he  and 
John  de  la  Corner,  Richard  de  Exonia  and  John  Taaf  were  mainpernors  in  Meath  for  Ralph  ffaber 
(smith)  of  Donnore  (Idem,  Roll  159,  mem.  3).  The  privileges  of  an  Englishman  are  illustrated  by 
the  following:  “Richard  Yongbond,  senior,  burgess  of  Drogheda,  complains  of  John  le  ffeuer  that  he 
detains  from  him  13s.  4d.  John  comes  and  says  he  ought  not  to  answer  unto  Richard  concerning  this 
or  any  other  plaint,  because  he  says  that  Richard  is  an  Irishman1 * * *  and  of  the  nation  of  the  M  gul- 
phatrikes  (MacGillapatricks)  .  .  .  and  Richard  says  he  is  an  Englishman.  .  .  .  Therefore  let  the 

jury  be  summoned.  And  Richard  Dardiz,  Knt.,  - de  Nettervill,  Nicholas  de  Cusak,  > 

Michael  de  Moungomery,  Reynold  de  la  field,  John  Taaf  del  Rath  and  others  say  that  Richard 
is  in  truth  an  Englishman.  He  therefore  recovers  his  13s.  4d.  and  2s.  damages.  And  John  in  mercy  for 
unjust  detention.  .  .  (Idem,  Roll  161,  mem.  24,  anno.  1330).  In  this  as  in  nearly  every  reported 
case,  the  plea  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  Irishman  failed.  It  was  an  exceptio  odiosa,  and  was  always 
construed  strictly  against  the  party  who  relied  on  it.  In  the  year  1329,  he  mainprized  William 
Lypsus,  Sergeant  of  Mahergaly  i.e.  the  Barony  of  Morgallion,  County  Meath  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  3  and  4  Edward  III,  mem.  9).  In  1331  he  and  Jordan  Dardiz,  Knt.,  Richard  Dar¬ 
diz,  Knt.,  Geoffrey  Dalton,  John  le  Bret.,  Knt.,  and  others  were  on  a  jury  to  determine  whether 
Richard,  son  of  John  Moilagh,  gave  the  Manor  of  Moilagh  in  Moifynoragh  (the  Barony  of  Moy- 
fenrath  Lower,  near  Trim)  to  Roger  de  Mortuo  Mari  of  Wyggmore  and  Johan,  his  wife  (Plea  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls,  Rolls  Office  1  Q.,  48,  9,  mem.  36;  Pleas  at  Drogheda,  Monday  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  21  October  1331).  Roger  Mortimer  was  hanged  on  29  November 
1330.  The  date,  21  October  1331,  seems  to  be  the  last  date  on  which  Reynold  is  mentioned  as  living, 
and  he  probably  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  name,  indeed,  occurs  on  a  jury  and  in  a  plea  of  trespass, 
both  at  Drogheda  on  30  June  1333,  but  as  in  another  plea  before  the  same  court  at  the  same  place 
and  date,  the  name  appears  as  “Reynold  de  la  field  junior,”  and  as  he  seems  to  be  suing  as  owner  of 
the  lands  at  Painestown,  it  is  probable  that  in  all  these  cases  it  was  Reynold’s  son  and  successor  in 
Painestown  of  the  same  name  that  was  intended. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Reynold  must  have  married  and  had  a  family  before  he  married  Tiffania 
Dullard,  through  whom  he  acquired  Painestown.  As  this  is  an  important  point  to  establish,  explain¬ 
ing  as  it  does  in  a  simple  manner  how  Painestown  became  separated  from  Culduff,  and  was  held  by 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  family,  it  will  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  and  complete  the  evidence,  though 
to  do  so  will  involve  some  repetition  and  some  anticipation  of  events:  (1)  It  has  been  shown  that 
Reynold  and  Tiffania  were  married  and  in  possession  of  Painestown  shortly  before  Michaelmas 
Term,  1299,  when  the  widow  of  Tiffania’s  grandfather  brought  a  plea  of  dower  out  of  Painestown 
against  them.  That  they  were  only  recently  married  is  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  plea, 
and  is  virtually  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  time  shortly  before  the  previous  July,  when  the  Sheriff 
of  Meath  was  directed  to  attach  Reynold  on  a  plea  of  assault,  the  sheriff  returned  that  “Reynold 
had  nothing  in  his  bailiwick  by  which  to  attach  him.”  Now  as  Painestown  in  Duleek  was  within  the 
de  Verdon  Moiety  of  Meath,  and  not  within  the  Liberty  of  Trim,  it  was  within  the  sheriff’s  bailiwick. 
It  therefore  follows  that  at  the  time  indicated  Reynold  had  not  yet  acquired  Painestown,  as  he  did 
by  his  subsequent  marriage.  Moreover,  prior  to  this  plea  of  assault,  Reynold  is  never  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Painestown,  or  indeed  with  Meath,  though  afterwards  he  is  repeatedly  so  mentioned. 
(2)  It  follows  from  the  above  that  neither  Robert,  son  of  Reynold,  who  was  married  and  had  three 
sons  before  1327,  nor  his  younger  brother,  John,  who  in  1314  was  implicated  in  the  cattle  raid  at 
Ballycorus,  nor  Richard,  who  was  a  juror  in  Kildare  in  1307,  nor  his  sister,  Mabel,  who  was  married 
in  1310,  were  children  of  Tiffania.  They  were  clearly  all  born  several  years  before  1299.  (3)  Reynold’s 
father,  Bertram,  was  of  full  age  and  in  possession  of  Culduff  in  1256,  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  Reynold,  his  eldest  son,  was  over  forty  years  of  age  when  he  married  Tiffania,  who  it  seems  was 
a  widow.  It  would  be  strange  if  he  had  not  married  before.  (4)  It  will  be  shown  that  sometime  before 
1327,  Reynold,  while  retaining  Painestown,  parted  with  Culduff  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert5,  who  in  that 
year  entailed  it  on  his  three  sons,  Reynold,  Robert  and  John  successively.  It  will  further  be  shown  that 


1  An  Irishman;  “Hiberniens,”  is  here  used  in  a  technical  sense  as  Hibernicus  servilis  conditionis.  He  was  assimilated  to  the 

Villein  of  English  law  and  could  not  sue  his  lord  or  perhaps  any  free  man.  The  hardship  of  this  law  was  much  mitigated  in  the 
feudalized  districts  by  the  granting  of  charters  to  individuals  giving  them  and  their  families  the  right  to  use  English  law.  The 
right  might  be  given  either  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  Lords  of  Liberties.  As  stated  in  the  text  the  judges  construed  the  plea 
strictly  against  the  person  relying  on  it.  Where  it  was  unsuccessful  the  plaintiff  in  general  won  his  suit  without  further  trial, 
and  the  defendant  who  failed  in  the  plea  was  often  committed  to  gaol,  or,  as  in  this  case,  “in  mercy  for  unjust  detention.  In 

the  very  next  year  (1331)  it  was  enacted  “that  one  and  the  same  law  be  made  as  well  for  the  Irish  as  for  the  English,  except 

the  service  of  betaghs  in  the  power  of  their  lords,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  used  in  England  concerning  villeins  ”  (Early  statutes, 

Berry,  p.  292). 
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the  eldest  of  these  sons  was  probably  not  more  than  about  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  and  that 
the  succession  to  Culduff  was  carried  on  through  Robert6,  son  of  Robert5.  (5)  The  first  person  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  connected  with  Painestown  after  Reynold’s  death  is  described  as  “Reynold  de  la 
ffelde  junior,”  presumably  son  of  Reynold4.  In  1333  he  sued  some  landowners  in  the  neighboring 
parish  for  a  trespass,  and  it  will  appear  that  he  was  of  age  and  acknowledged  in  Meath  a  debt  of  £15 
in  1332.  He  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  the  Reynold6,  son  of  Robert,  mentioned  in  the  entail  of 
Culduff  in  1327,  who  was  still  under  age  and  belonged  to  a  later  generation.  He  was  clearly  a  son  of 
Reynold  by  Tiffania  and  her  heir.  (6)  This  Reynold6,  son  of  Reynold4,  seems  to  have  died  before  1338, 
leaving  an  infant  son  of  the  same  name,  Reynold6,  who  is  first  mentioned  in  1353.  During  his  minority, 
up  to  at  least  the  year  1347,  Robert,  son  of  Reynold4,  seems  to  have  had  the  custody  of  the  lands  of 
Painestown  and  to  have  resided  at  Dollardstown.  This  would  account  for  this  Robert’s  connection 
with  Meath  as  sheriff  or  otherwise  during  these  years.  The  succession  to  Painestown  was  carried  on 
through  this  Reynold6,  son  of  Reynold5. 

There  would  really  be  no  doubt  that  the  above  was  the  correct  account  of  how  Painestown  and 
Culduff,  united  under  Reynold4,  became  separated,  were  it  not  that  certain  rough  manuscript  notes 
of  a  pedigree  preserved  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  marked  E.  3,  2,  and  F.  4,  18,  indicate  for  several 
generations  only  one  line  of  descent  from  Reynold,  who  married  Tiffania,  and  in  another  page  com¬ 
mences  the  separate  line  of  Culduff  with  an  unnamed  de  la  ffelde,  father  of  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  of 
Culduff,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  What  seems  to  be  intended  for  the 
earlier  Painestown  line  is  given  thus:  “Reynold  De  la  Feild  Lo(rd)  of  Painston  and  Curduff  toke 
to  wyfe  Tyffen  Dollard  doghter  and  heyre  of  Sir  Paine  Dollard  Lo(rd)  of  Painston  and  Dollardston  — 

Ro(bert)  Delafeild  liusb.  to  (blank)  —  Reynold  husb.  to  Ellenor  Hacket  doghter  to - Hacket 

of  Stalacan  —  Ro(bert)  husb.  to  (blank)  —  Tho(mas)  husb.  to  (blank)  —  Christopher  husb.  to 
Maud  Bath  doghter  and  heyre  to  James  Bath  lo(rd)  of  Dollardston,”  etc.  The  above  is  from  MS. 
E.  3,  2,  p.  71,  and  it  is  substantially  copied  at  a  later  date  in  MS.  F.  4,  18.  E.  3,  2.  The  earliest  of 
these  MSS.,  is  believed  to  have  been  compiled  about  1580  in  the  time  of  Christopher  Usher,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms,  from  entries  in  the  records;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  compiler  had  not  nearly 
so  many  entries  before  him  for  this  period  as  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining.  To  do  him  justice 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  not  the  same  facilities  for  research.  In  his  bald  single  line  he  has 
included  names  from  the  two  distinct  branches.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  these 
manuscripts  are  more  useful,  especially  as  mentioning  the  wives  of  the  successive  tenants  whose 
names  were  probably  preserved  in  the  family  at  the  time  of  compilation.  In  another  manuscript 
from  the  same  Library,  F.  1,  18,  p.  80,  among  some  disconnected  genealogical  notes  about  the  de  la 
ffelde  family,  the  descent  of  Painestown  through  the  three  successive  Reynolds  is  thus  indicated. 
“Reynold  —  Reynold  de  la  Feilde  1342  —  Reynold  de  Painston  1396.”  It  is  not  clear  to  what  the 
dates  refer.  Each  is  a  little  subsequent  to  the  respective  dates  of  death. 

Reynold’s  children  by  his  first  wife,  so  far  as  known,  were: 

1.  Robert,  his  heir,  who  was  granted  Culduff,  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  John,  who  is  first  mentioned  in  1314  as  “John,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,”  in  the  matter  of 
the  raid  of  men  of  Meath  and  Louth  into  County  Dublin,  which  is  abstracted  in  full  in  the  account  of 
his  father,  Reynold.  His  father  then  went  pledge  (mainpernor)  for  his  appearance  and  also  for  Walter 
de  Bermyngham  and  for  Hugh  de  Rath  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown  Pleas  109,  mem.  2).  And  he 
himself,  with  Adam  de  Houth,  William  de  la  ffelde  and  Robert  de  la  ffelde,  became  a  mainpernor 
for  Richard  Tuyt,  Hugh  de  Rath  and  Walter  de  Bermyngham  (Idem,  mem.  1).  In  1334,  shortly  after 
his  father’s  death,  “the  Steward  of  the  Liberty  of  Trim  was  commanded  to  cause  ten  marks  to  be 
levied  of  the  goods  and  lands  of  John  de  la  ffelde”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  8  and  9 
Edward  III,  mems.  8,  28  and  38,  Michaelmas,  8  Edward  III).  The  same  matter  came  up  again  the 
next  year,  but  the  amount  is  then  stated  to  be  £10  to  be  levied  of  his  lands  (Idem,  mems.  39  and  51). 
It  is  not  stated  where  these  lands  in  Meath  were.  As  they  were  in  the  Liberty  of  Trim,  they  were 
certainly  not  at  Painestown  in  Duleek,  which  was  not  within  the  Liberty.  They  may  possibly  have 
been  at  Killegland  in  the  Barony  of  Ratoath  which  was  within  the  Liberty  and  where  his  father, 
Reynold,  appears  to  have  had  some  interest.  There  was  a  John  de  la  ffelde,  who  with  Simon  Clerk, 
John  Brendwode  and  Thomas  Brendwode  went  pledge  in  Dublin  for  Walter  de  la  Hyde  in  1335 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  8  and  9  Edward  III,  mem.  25,  Easter,  9  Edward  III).  These  Brandwodes 
had  been  pledges  with  Robert,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  at  the  previous  term.  It  seems  likely, 
therefore,  that  this  John  was  the  son  of  Reynold  and  not  John5  of  ffeldeston,  nor  John,  son  of  Robert 
of  Culduff,  who  was  then  probably  under  age.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  him. 

3.  Richard  of  whom,  as  he  established  a  family  in  County  Kildare,  an  account  is  given  hereafter. 
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4.  Mabel,  who  married  Philip,  son  of  Richard  Arthur.  All  that  is  known  of  her  is  told  in  the  story 
of  her  father,  Reynold. 

5.  Possibly  a  daughter  married  to  Simon,  son  and  heir  of  Geoffrey  Loterel  (Luttrell),  in  1315. 
By  his  second  wife,  Tiffania,  Reynold,  so  far  as  appears,  had  only  one  son,  namely: 

6.  Reynold,  who  succeeded  to  Painestown  as  his  mother’s  heir,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Delafields 
of  Painestown. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

DE  LA  FFELDE  OF  CULDUFF,  COUNTY  DUBLIN,  SENIOR  LINE  TO  END 


ROBERT6  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Reynold \  Bertram3,  Hugh 2,  Richard 1 

Robert’s  father  during  his  lifetime,  probably  about  1320  or  earlier,  when  Robert  seems  to  have 
married,  and  certainly  before  1323,  had  conveyed  Culduff  to  Robert,  perhaps  on  a  marriage  settle¬ 
ment,  just  as  he  had  given  an  estate  to  his  daughter,  Mabel.  In  that  year  “  Robert,  son  of  Reynold  de 
la  ffelde,”  appears  as  a  juror  on  an  inquisition  relating  to  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  taken  there  in  the  one  month  of  Michaelmas,  17  Edward  II  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary 
Roll,  Rolls  Office,  IQ.,  48,  9,  mem.  31).  In  Trinity,  18  Edward  II,  1325,  he  was  summoned  for  a  debt 
of  2s.  to  J.  Grauntsete  (Idem,  Rolls  Office,  Counter  Roll,  18  Edward  II,  mem.  1).  By  good  fortune 
two  ancient  deeds  have  been  preserved  and  were  placed  on  record  by  Patrick  ffelde  of  Payneston, 
gent.,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VIII,  1542.  They  constitute  an  entail  of  Culduff  made  in  1327 
by  grant  and  regrant  as  follows: 

“I,  Robert  de  la  ffelde  do  give,  grant  and  by  this  my  present  charter  do  confirm  unto  Sir  Miles 
Whit,  chaplain,  all  that  my  Manor  of  Coulduff,  next  Castle  Cnoke,  with  all  its  appurtenances.  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  manor  unto  the  aforesaid  Miles,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  the  chief  lords 
of  the  fee,  for  the  services  ...”  Warranty.  Dated,  Friday  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1 
Edward  III,  19  June  1327.  Then  follows  the  return  conveyance:  “I,  Miles  Whit,  chaplain,  do  give, 
grant  and  by  this  my  present  charter  do  confirm  unto  Robert  de  la  ffelde  all  that  my  Manor  of  Coul¬ 
duff,  next  Castle  Cnoke,  with  all  its  appurtenances.  To  have  and  to  hold  unto  the  aforesaid  Robert 
for  the  whole  term  of  his  life,  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee,  for  the  service  therefor  owing  and  accus¬ 
tomed,  To  the  intent  that  after  the  decease  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  the  aforesaid  manor  shall  wholly 
remain  unto  Reynold,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Robert,  and  to  the  heir  male  of  his  body;  and  if  the  afore¬ 
said  Reynold  die  without  heir  male  of  his  body,  then  the  aforesaid  manor  shall  remain  unto  Robert, 
brother  of  the  said  Reynold,  and  to  the  heir  male  of  his  body;  and  if  the  said  Robert  die  without  heir 
male  of  his  body,  then  the  aforesaid  manor  shall  remain  unto  John,  brother  of  the  aforesaid  Reynold, 
and  to  the  heir  male  of  his  body;  and  in  the  default  of  such  heir,  unto  the  right  heirs  of  him  the  afore¬ 
said  Robert.”  Warranty.  Dated  at  Coulduff  the  Saturday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  1  Edward 
III,  26  September  1327  (Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  33  Henry  VIII,  mem.  45).  Reynold,  Robert  and 
John,  sons  of  Robert5,  are  here  no  doubt  mentioned  in  the  order  of  birth,  and  were  presumably  his 
only  sons  then  in  existence  and  were  quite  young  children.  Afterwards  appear  also  his  sons,  Thomas 
and  Gerald,  on  whom  he  settled  Macetown  in  tail  successively,  with  remainders  to  his  son  John.  Why 
Patrick  ffelde  of  Painestown  in  1542  caused  these  deeds  of  settlement  relating  to  Culduff  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  at  that  date  it  seemed  probable  that  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  Robert5 
of  Culduff  would  fail.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  deeds, 
and  Culduff  certainly  seems  to  have  descended  in  accordance  with  them. 

On  20  January  1331  Robert,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffeld,  was  one  of  a  jury  to  take  an  extent  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  in  Killyvyn  and  elsewhere  in  the  Marches  of  Leinster,  which  Elias  de  Asshe- 
bourne  holds  of  the  demise  of  John  Darcy,  late  Justiciar  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls,  Rolls 
Office  IQ.,  48,  9,  mem.  1,  Pleas  at  Dublin).  Then  in  Dublin,  1329  and  1335,  he  as  ‘‘Robert,  son  of 
Reynold  de  la  ffelde,”  with  John  Lawles,  Gerald  Bossard,  Nicholas  Arthur  and  John  Balygodman 
went  pledge  for  Geoffrey  de  Brandewode,  Sheriff  of  Uriel  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  3 
and  4  Edward  III,  mem.  17,  and  Roll  8  and  9  Edward  III,  mem.  25).  This  Gerald  Bossard  seems  to 
have  been  the  Gerald,  son  of  Thomas  Bossard,  who  in  1309  was  a  minor  in  the  custody  of  Reynold4  de 
la  ffelde,  and  whose  sister,  Sarah,  described  as  “daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Bossard,”  Reynold  in 
1300  was  charged  with  abducting.  It  is  conjectured  that  perhaps  Reynold  gave  his  ward,  Sarah, 
in  marriage  to  his  son,  Robert,  who  seems  to  have  married  about  that  time,  and  some  confirmation 
of  this  conjecture  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Robert  called  one  of  his  sons  Gerald,  a  name  not 
elsewhere  found  in  the  family,  and  also  named  one  of  his  sons  Thomas.  As,  however,  Gerald  Bossard 
was  a  juror  in  County  Dublin  in  1329,  it  would  seem  that  in  describing  his  sister,  Sarah,  as  her 
father’s  heir  the  word  “heir”  is  used  loosely,  as  was  sometimes  done,  for  one  of  the  minor  children 
who  might  eventually  succeed  as  heir,  or  perhaps  she  was  the  only  child  of  a  second  marriage  of 
Thomas  Bossard  and  so  her  mother’s  heir.  And  she  may  have  brought  Macetown  to  her  husband. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  indication  that  Bossardeston  (Buzzardstown)  came  to  the  Delafields. 
Nicholas  Arthur,  another  of  the  co-pledges  in  the  above  matter,  may  have  been  of  the  family  into 
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(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  XVII) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 

Robert6  de  la  ffelde  of  Culduff  =  Sarah  dau.  of  Thomas  Bossard 
1324-1352 


Reynold6  Robert6  =  Maud  dau.  of  Nicholas  Abbott  John6 

1327-1356  1327-1365  1327-1374 


Thomas6 

d.s.p. 


Walter7  = 
1374-1414 


Michael7 

1388-1418 


Gerald6 

d.s.p. 


Robert8  =  Marg.  Owen 
1426-1427 


Thomas9  =  Catherine  Rochford  Robert9  =  Margaret9  =  John  de  la  Hide  of  Drogheda 
1455  1460-70 


John10  =  Catherine  Elizabeth10  =  (1)  Gerald  fitz  Gerald  of  Allone  Margaret  =  (1)  John  Dennes 


1484 


Fleming 


(2)  William  Fyan  of  Dublin 


(2)  Michael  de  la  ffelde 
of  Lusk 


Walter11  —  Rose  Eustace  Eleanor  =  Richard11  =  Catherine  Katherine  ffelde  =  John  de  la  ffeild  of  Lusk 
1541  Hackett  1542-1550  Cadell  of  Painestown 


Patrick12  Robert12  —  Rose  Thomas12  =  Katherine  Walter12  =  Alice  Nicholas12  Richard12 


d.s.p.  1569 


O’Reilly  1578-1581 


May 


1600-1610 


White  1578 


1584-1604 


Richard13  =  Margaret  White 
d.s.p. 


Mathew13  =  Mary  Taylor 
1583-1637 


Richard13  =  Honora  Gordon 
1586-1625 


Thomas14 

1608 


Anthony14  =  Mary  Mac  William 


John15 


Patrick16 


Nicholas16  =  Mary  Poole  Margaret15  Jane16 


Francis16 


Thomas16  =  Charlotte  Stonehouse 


Augustus16  John 


Margaret16 


Marv16 


Ringstead 
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which  Robert’s  sister,  Mabel,  married.  In  1333  Robert,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  served  on  a  jury 
in  Dublin  with  Geoffrey  Moungomery,  David  Ilouthe,  William  White  of  Mablieston,  William  Ab¬ 
bot  and  others  in  an  action  of  trespass  by  Roger  de  Kenley  against  Geoffrey  de  Brandewode  and 
Thomas  de  Lynham,  Vicar,  for  the  taking  of  corn  growing  at  Balystronan  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Jus¬ 
ticiary  Rolls,  Rolls  Office  2Q,  3, 16,  mem.  36).  The  next  year  he  was  sued  in  Dublin  for  a  debt  (Idem, 
Roll  165,  mem.  1).  In  1333  the  jury  found  that  Robert,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  “on  Thursday 
after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  anno  7,  with  force  and  arms  assaulted  Richard  (Rede)  at  Couldof, 
and  beat,  wounded  and  maltreated  him  to  his  damage  of  forty  pence”  (Idem,  Rolls  Office  2Q.,  3, 16, 
mem.  9).  In  the  same  year  he  was  referred  to  as  coroner  of  Fingal  (Crown  Pleas,  Roll  164,  mem.  1, 
7  Edward  II).  In  1335  Robert,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffeld,  was  named  as  one  of  the  custodians  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown  for  County  Dublin  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  166,  mem.  7).  A  similar  entry  occurs  in 
1337,  when  he  was  again  named  as  one  of  the  custodians  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  for  10  and  11 
Edward  III  (Idem,  Roll  182,  mem.  30,  Quindena  of  St.  John,  11  Edward  III).  In  Meath  in  1339, 
“Philip  Duff  sued  for  assault  committed  at  Payneston  in  Mathergalyn  upon  Reynold,  son  of  Richard 
Taaf,  is  mainprized  by  Robert  of  the  ffelde”  (Idem,  193,  mem.  61,  Quindena  of  St.  Martin,  13 
Edward  III).  This  is  the  only  known  case  in  the  Irish  or  other  records  where  the  particles  in  the 
surnames  of  the  family  were  translated  from  the  French  into  English.  “Payneston  in  Mathergalyn” 
is  Painestown  in  the  Parish  of  Castletown,  Barony  of  Morgallion,  County  Meath.  This  may  also 
have  been  part  of  the  estate  of  Typhania  Dullard,  which  passed  to  her  descendants. 

In  1339:  “Meath:  15  October,  commission  to  Robert  de  la  ffelde  to  be  Sheriff  of  Meath.  Jordan 
Dardiz,  late  sheriff,  is  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  rolls  to  the  said  Robert,  who  is  sworn  in  the  same 
day”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  13  and  14  Edward  III,  mem.  5,  Michaelmas,  13  Edward 
III).  At  the  same  term  occurs  the  entry,  “Be  it  remembered  that  Robert  de  la  ffelde,  Sheriff  of 
Meath,  has  attorned  in  his  place  Peter  de  Wycombe  to  perform  all  that  pertains  to  his  office”  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls,  188,  mem.  1,  Michaelmas,  13  Edward  III).  At  the  same  term  and 
also  the  next  year,  Robert  went  pledge  for  Jordan  Dardiz,  late  sheriff,  who  had  to  account  (Idem, 
mem.  15,  and  Idem,  mem.  27,  Hilary,  14  Edward  III).  After  this  date  there  were  frequent  references 
to  him  as  sheriff.  So  he  accounted  in  the  same  term  by  the  pledge  of  Jordan  Dardiz,  Walter  of  the 
Halle,  also  written  de  Aula,  and  others  (Idem,  mem.  15).  In  the  Plea  Rolls  he  was  mentioned  as 
sheriff  nineteen  times  in  Meath  in  the  years  1339,  1340,  1341  (Idem,  Justiciary  Rolls,  189,  mems. 
4,  23,  27,  31,  33,  36;  Roll  193,  mem.  23;  Roll  194,  mems.  7,  18,  39,  46;  Roll  197,  mem.  3;  Roll  187, 
mem.  12;  Roll  188,  mems.  2,  8,  14;  Roll  198,  mem.  1).  His  payments  into  the  treasury  of  receipts  of 
debts  of  divers  persons  appear  under  Meath  in  14  and  15  Edward  III.  The  amounts  are  11s.  in 
two  entries  and  26s.  8d.  in  another  (Irish  Exchequer  Accounts,  Roll  240,  mems.  15  and  19;  Roll 
241,  mem.  1).  The  manner  of  compelling  obedience  to  a  sheriff’s  writ  on  penalty  of  outlawry  is  well 
shown  in  the  following:  “Meath:  The  sheriff  had  a  precept  to  exact  before  himself  and  the  custodians 
of  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  Thomas  Stakepoll  of  Lopyneston  (Lobinstown  in  the  Barony  of  Slane 
Lower),  till  he  should  be  outlawed  according  to  law  and  the  custom  of  the  realm  of  Ireland,  if  he  did 
not  appear.  And  the  sheriff  now  says  that  the  mandate  was  executed  as  the  writ  requires  at  the  court 
for  the  County  of  Meath  liolden  at  Novan  (Navan)  before  Robert  de  la  ffeld,  Sheriff  of  Meath,  and 
William  Calle  and  Henry  Cuffe,  custodians  of  the  pleas  of  the  Crown  of  the  same  county,  on  the  Tues¬ 
day  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  David  the  Bishop  and  Confessor,  14  Edward  III;  at  the  court  holden 
at  the  Nobyr  (Nobber)  before  the  same,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Ambrose  the 
Bishop,  the  same  year;  at  the  court  holden  at  Kenleys  (Kells)  before  the  same  on  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  Feast  of  the  Apostles,  Philip  and  James,  the  same  year;  at  the  court  holden  at  Slane,  before 
the  same,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  the  same  year;  and  at  the  court 
holden  at  Drogheda,  ex  parte  Meath,  before  the  same,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  the  same  year,  when  the  said  Thomas  Stakepoll,  not  appearing  was  outlawed”  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  194,  mem.  6).  No  court  was  holden  at  Trim,  for  that  was  the  seat  of  the  Liberty,  and 
the  steward  or  seneschal,  and  not  the  sheriff,  had  jurisdiction  there.  In  1340  Robert,  as  sheriff  of 
Meath,  paid  a  fine  of  10s.  because  he  did  not  come  when  mainprized  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  13  and  14  Edward  III,  mem.  27,  Hilary,  14  Edward  III).  At  the  same  term  he  went  pledge 
for  Jordan  Dardiz  fined  for  a  like  offence  (Idem).  The  same  year  he,  as  sheriff,  proffered  from  divers 
debts  100s.  (Idem,  13  and  14  Edward  III,  mem.  35,  Easter,  14  Edward  III).  The  following  gives 
an  idea  of  the  accounts  of  a  sheriff:  “The  aforesaid  Robert  (de  la  ffelde),  the  sheriff,  accounts  for 
21s.  8d.  of  the  debits  of  divers  persons  as  contained  in  the  white  (in  albo,  i.e.,  the  right  or  top  side 
of  the  skin,  as  distinguished  from  the  back  or  dors)  of  the  first  roll  (membrane)  of  this  account; 
and  for  £4  5s.  Od.  of  the  debits  of  divers  persons  as  contained  in  the  dors  of  the  same  roll;  and  for 
40d.  of  the  debits  of  divers  persons  as  contained  in  the  same  place;  and  for  36s.  8d.  of  the  debits  of 
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divers  persons  as  contained  in  the  same  place;  and  for  £4  9s.  Od.  of  the  debits  of  divers  persons  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  white  of  the  second  roll  of  this  account;  and  for  23s.  4d.  of  the  debits  of  divers  persons 
as  contained  there;  and  for  23s.  4d.  of  the  divers  particulars  contained  in  divers  rolls  of  this  account. 
Sum  £37  4s.  4d.  Into  the  Treasury  60s.  by  two  tallies,  and  100s.  which  he  paid  to  Robert  Poer,  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  our  Lord  the  King  granted  to  him  in  subvention  of  the  expenses 
he  sustained  in  anno  13  as  well  in  going  to  the  parts  of  Meath  to  superintend  and  hasten  the  collecting 
of  the  King’s  debts  in  those  parts,  as  in  transacting  and  expediting  other  difficult  business  touching 
the  King.  And  26s.  8d.  which  he  paid  to  Andrew  Godgrome,  clerk,  as  his  fee  for  the  Terms  of  Easter 
and  Trinity,  anno  13.  And  20s.  which  he  paid  to  the  aforesaid  Andrew  as  a  grant  over  and  above  his 
customary  fee.  Sum  £10  6s.  8d.  And  he  owes  £26  17s.  8d.”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  61,  mem.  3,  13 
Edward  III,  account  to  the  Octaves  of  St.  Martin,  1339).  In  one  of  the  matters  in  which  he  appeared 
as  sheriff  he  had  to  collect  a  judgment  against  “Jeffrey  de  Alleton”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  193,  mem. 
65).  This  is  perhaps  another  form  of  the  name  “de  Alveton,”  the  surname  of  one  of  the  de  Verdun 
tenants,  which  later  became  Dalton.  The  change  recalls  the  similar  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  an¬ 
other  de  Verdun  tenant  through  the  forms  “de  Wodington,”  to  “de  Wuditon,”  to  “de  Wotton.” 

A  further  account  by  Robert  de  la  ffelde  appears  under  the  heading  “Account  for  County  Meath 
from  the  Octaves  of  St.  Martin,  13,  to  the  Quindena  of  Trinity,  16  Edward  III,  by  Walter  de  la  Hyde, 
Miles  de  Eldon,  and  Robert  de  la  ffelde,  sheriff;  Jordan  Dardiz,  late  sheriff  of  Meath,  accounts  for 
10s.  as  a  fine  for  trespass,  by  the  pledge  of  Robert  de  la  ffelde  and  Walter  Benet.  Into  the  Treasury, 
nothing.  And  to  the  aforesaid  Miles  de  Eldon,  sheriff,  40d.  And  to  the  aforesaid  Robert  de  la  ffelde, 
sheriff,  half  a  mark.  Sum  10s.  And  he  is  quit.” 

“The  aforesaid  Robert,  the  sheriff,  accounts  for  £84  2s.  8d.,  viz.:  Into  the  Treasury  £22  2s.  0d.; 
100s.  paid  to  Hugh  de  Burgh,  clerk  of  the  Treasury;  100s.  paid  to  the  same  treasurer  in  subvention  of 
his  expenses  in  superintending  and  hastening  the  collection  of  the  King’s  debts  in  Meath  and  in  con¬ 
ducting  and  expediting  other  difficult  business  touching  the  King;  20s.  paid  to  John  de  Mauncestre, 
clerk,  26s.  8d.  paid  to  John  de  Glynmethan,  clerk,  to  John  Balscote,  clerk,  Engrosser  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  of  Dublin;  23s.  4d.  paid  to  Richard  Mareschal,  clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer 
of  Dublin;  23s.  4d.  paid  to  the  same.  Sum,  £35  15s.  4d.  And  he  owes  £43  7s.  4d.  And  he  accounts  for 
21s.  2d.  of  the  profits  of  the  said  county  from  15  October,  anno  13,  till  19  April,  anno  15.  Sum,  £49  8s. 
6d.  He  accounts  for  the  said  debt.  Into  the  Treasury,  nothing.  And  100s.  paid  to  Hugh  de  Burgh, 
Treasurer  of  Ireland.  Into  the  Treasury  6s.  8d.  Sum,  106s.  8d.  And  he  owes  £44  Is.  lOd.  He  accounts 
for  the  said  debit.  Into  the  Treasury,  nothing.  And  £40  paid  to  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  late 
Custos  of  Ireland,  in  recompence  of  his  expense  in  ffothird  (Barony  of  Forth,  County  Carlow)  and 
elsewhere  in  Leinster  in  suppressing  the  McMurghus,  the  Onolanes  (MacMurroughs  and  O’Nolans) 
and  other  rebels.  Sum,  £40.  And  he  owes  £4  Is.  lOd.”  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  62,  mems.  4  and  6,  16 
Edward  III).  In  the  above  account  Robert  takes  credit  for  having  paid  the  Archbishop  £40,  and  in 
Hilary  Term,  1342,  there  is  an  entry  “Allocation  to  Robert  de  la  ffelde,  late  Sheriff  of  Meath,  of  £40 
which  he  paid  to  Alexander  (de  Bikenor),  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  virtue  of  a  mandamus  dated  4 
April,  15  Edward  III,”  1341  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  16  and  17  Edward  III,  mem.  16, 
Hilary,  16  Edward  III).  Yet  on  the  20  March  1342  following,  Robert  de  la  ffelde  acknowledged  him¬ 
self  bound  unto  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  £40  (Idem,  mem.  20),  and  in  the  following  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  is  the  entry,  “Audit  of  the  account  of  Robert  de  la  ffeld,  late  Sheriff  of  Meath.  He  owes 
xviij1*  vij8  iiijd  of  arrears  and  is  committed  to  the  Marshal  until,  .  .  .”  (Idem,  mems.  9  and  43, 
Michaelmas,  16  Edward  III).  No  doubt  this  committal  was  only  formal,  and  he  was  released  on  bail. 
In  the  following  Trinity  Term,  1343,  in  Meath,  “The  sheriff  is  commanded  to  distrain  Robert  de  la 
ffelde  and  Miles  de  Eldon  to  be  here  to  satisfy  the  King  concerning  the  arrears  of  their  account  (Idem, 
16  and  17  Edward  III,  mem.  46).  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this  debt,  which  was  no  doubt 
finally  settled. 

The  Irish  Exchequer  Accounts  show  a  payment  by  him  as  late  sheriff  of  vj3  viijd  arrears  of  his 
account  (Irish  Exchequer  Accounts,  241,  mem.  9-16,  Edward  III).  This  payment  also  appears  in  the 
account  given  above  at  length.  He  was  called  “late  sheriff”  in  the  Octaves  of  Trinity,  15  Edward  III, 
1341  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  197,  mem.  3).  In  fact,  his  shrieval  year  seems  to  have  been  from 
Michaelmas  1339  to  Michaelmas  1340,  but  as  often  occurs  the  sheriff’s  accounts  were  not  settled  until 
some  time  after  their  year  of  office.  He  was  fined  40d.  because  he  did  not  come  when  attached  in  Trim 
(Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  17  and  18  Edward  III,  Roll  64,  mem.  1).  This  fine  was  still  unpaid  in  Easter, 
23  Edward  III  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  22  and  23  Edward  III,  mem.  34)  and  in  Easter,  27  Edward 
III  (Idem,  26  and  27  Edward  III,  mem.  23).  In  1345  there  was  a  “Commission  to  Richard  Dardiz 
of  Grill  (Girley,  County  Meath)  to  be  Sheriff  of  Meath,  by  the  election  of  Thomas  Mauvesyn,  John 
de  Nettervill,  Robei't  de  la  ffelde  and  others.  Dated  28  June,  19  Edward  III  (Idem,  18  and  19  Edward 
III,  mem.  9). 
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In  1346,  “Dublin  —  Meath:  Day  is  given  to  Robert  de  la  field,  late  Sheriff  of  Meath,  to  render 
account  of  the  issues  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  Henry  de  Cruys,  son  of  Otuel  de  Cruys,  late 
sheriff  there,  by  the  pledge  of  Henry  Michel  and  John  de  la  field”  (Idem,  19  and  20  Edward  III, 
mems.  36  and  44).  The  John  de  la  ffelde  who  went  pledge  was  no  doubt  Robert’s  son.  The  same 
matter  came  up  the  next  year  and  “Michael  Mongomery  and  Robert  de  la  field  junior”  were  then 
pledges  (Idem,  21  and  22  Edward  III,  mems.  13  and  35,  Michaelmas,  21  Edward  III).  There  is 
further  reference  to  it  the  next  year  (Idem,  mem.  55).  In  1347  the  same  Henry  Michel  and  Robert 
de  la  Held,  mentioned  above,  went  pledge  for  John  de  la  field,  son  of  the  latter,  fined  40d.  for  a 
trespass  (Idem,  mem.  10).  Robert,  also  with  John  de  Haxay  and  John  White  of  Borondeston, 
pledged  Richard  Newent,  late  Treasurer  of  Ulster  (Idem,  mems.  11  and  26).  This  Richard  Newent, 
clerk,  had  been  pledged  in  the  same  matter  two  years  earlier  by  Henry  de  la  field  of  Molavery 
and  others.  Robert  also  went  pledge  with  John  le  Bret,  Knight,  Thomas  Bretton,  and  others  for 
Richard,  Abbot  of  Bective  1 * *  (Idem,  mem.  13).  There  was  evidently  some  difference  in  origin  between 
the  names  le  Bret  and  Bretton. 

In  1347  “Peter  de  Cravill,  son  and  heir  of  John  Cravill,  Knt.,  complains  of  Robert,  son  of  Rey¬ 
nold  de  la  field,  of  a  plea  wherefore  he  unjustly  detains  from  him  a  coffer  filled  with  deeds  and  muni¬ 
ments  touching  his  heritage.  And  thereupon  Peter  says  that  John  de  Cravill,  his  father,  whose  heir  he 
is,  on  the  .  .  .  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  anno  12,  1338,  at  Dullardston  delivered  the  coffer 
filled  with  deeds  and  muniments  to  the  said  Robert  to  keep  for  the  use  of  the  said  John  and  his  heirs 
and  to  deliver  up  the  same  when  John  or  his  heirs  so  desired.  At  Easter  next  following  and  frequently 
afterwards  in  his  lifetime,  John  came  to  Robert  and  demanded  of  him  delivery  of  the  coffer:  and 
Peter,  as  son  and  heir  of  John,  after  John’s  death  came  often  to  Robert  at  Dullardston  and  demanded 
of  him  that  he  should  deliver  up  the  coffer.  Notwithstanding  which,  Robert  refused  and  still  refuses 
so  to  do;  whereby  he,  Peter,  is  injured  and  has  damage  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds.  And 
Robert,  being  attached,  comes  and  acknowledges  that  John  delivered  a  certain  coffer  unto  him ;  but  of 
what  is  contained  therein  he  is  totally  ignorant;  and  he  produces  the  coffer  here  in  court,  so  that  the 
court  may  ascertain  what  it  contains.  And  upon  this,  the  coffer  being  opened,  and  the  writings  and 
the  muniments  therein  being  found  upon  inspection  to  relate  to  the  heritage  of  Peter  as  he  complains, 
the  coffer,  with  the  deeds  and  muniments  therein  contained,  is  by  the  court  delivered  unto  the  same 
Peter”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Justiciary  Rolls,  207,  mem.  10;  Pleas  at  Trym  on  the  Monday  after  the 
month  of  the  Close  of  Easter,  21  Edward  III,  1347).  Deeds  and  muniments  of  title  were  then  a 
matter  of  much  greater  moment  and  value  than  today.  There  were  then  no  public  registers  nor  records 
of  such  instruments,  and  proof  of  title  depended  upon  the  possession  of  the  original  instruments. 
Land  was  practically  the  only  form  of  permanent  wealth  or  invested  capital. 

The  above  entry  makes  it  clear  that  at  this  time,  1338-47,  Robert  sometimes  resided  at  Dollards- 
town.  It  is  a  townland  in  the  Parish  of  Painestown,  and  no  doubt  was  included  in  the  inheritance  of 
Tiffania.  On  the  death  of  Reynold4,  circa  1331,  Painestown  descended  to  his  son  by  Tiffania,  namely 
Reynold5,  Robert’s  half-brother,  and  the  probability  is  that  on  his  half-brother’s  early  death,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  1336  or  soon  afterwards,  when  he  left  an  infant  son  and  heir  of  the 
same  name,  Robert  was  given  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  heir.  This  would  account  for  his  residence 
at  Dollardstown  and  his  connection  with  the  property  at  this  time,  as  well  as  for  his  qualification  as 
sheriff  of  Meath  in  1339-40.  Probably  Reynold’s  widow  and  infant  child  continued  to  live  at  Paines¬ 
town,  while  Robert  managed  the  property.  That  Robert  was  connected  with  this  part  of  Meath  is  also 
suggested  by  his  having  been  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  deed,  dated  4  February  1346,  by  John  Large, 
dealing  with  certain  lands  in  “Rolandeston  in  Offernan,”  the  other  witnesses  being  Matthew  de 
Bathe  and  John  de  Cusak  of  Gerardestown,  knights,  and  William  Clifford  (Calendar  Gormanston 
Register,  p.  44),  and  the  same  is  more  particularly  shown  by  an  entry,  unfortunately  defective,  in  the 
Justiciary  Rolls  for  1347,  which,  so  far  as  legible,  runs  as  follows:  “.  .  .  brought  a  writ  of  Assize  of 
Novel  Disseizin  against  Robert  de  la  ffelde  .  .  .  original  writ  contained,  concerning  tenements  in 
Rolondeston  and  Payneston  next  Fynner  .  .  .  for  license  to  procure  a  better  writ,  by  the  pledge  of 
Robert  de  la  ffelde”  (Plea  Roll  of  Ireland  203  mem.  28  —  Pleas  at  Trym  on  the  Wednesday  after  the 
Feast  of  Ss.  Tiburcius  and  Valerian  the  Martyrs,  21  Edward  III,  14  April  1347).  Fynnor  or  Fennor  is 
a  parish  adjoining  Painestown,  Duleek,  Meath.  In  1352  Thomas  Maveyseyn  and  Robert  de  la  field 


1  “Richard,  Abbot  of  Bective,”  in  Latin  abbas  de  Becto  Dei.  This  was  a  Cistercian  monastery  founded  by  Murrough 

O’Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath,  some  twenty  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  It  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  River  Boyne,  between  Trim  and  Navan,  where  its  ruins  show  that  it  was  a  semi-fortified  structure.  The  body  of  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  first  Lord  of  Meath,  murdered  in  1186,  was  buried  in  Bective  Abbey,  but  his  head  was  deposited  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 

Thomas,  Dublin.  This  was  in  1195  (Annals  of  Ireland  in  Chartularies,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Vol.  II,  p.  307).  But  in  1205, 
after  much  controversy,  it  was  finally  decreed  by  the  Bishops  empowered  by  the  Pope  that  the  body  also  should  be  given  to 

the  Canons  of  St.  Thomas  (Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin,  p.  348). 
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went  pledge  for  James  de  la  Hyde  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  25  and  26  Edward  III,  mem. 
16).  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this  Robert,  and  he  probably  died  not  long  after  this  date.  Another 
deed  concerning  lands  in  Rowlandeston,  dated  3  February  1356,  is  indeed  witnessed  by  a  Robert  de 
la  field  (Calendar  Gormanston  Register,  p.  45) ;  but  this  was  more  probably  Robert’s  son  of  the  same 
name,  for  before  this  date  Robert’s  eldest  son,  Reynold,  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  Culduff.  Robert’s 
wife,  conjectured  to  have  been  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bossard,  probably  pre-deceased  him. 
Certainly  there  is  no  mention  of  her  dower.  Robert  not  only  held  Culduff  in  the  Barony  of  Castle- 
knock,  County  Dublin,  but  also  Macetown  in  the  same  Barony,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry: 
“Dublin:  John,  son  of  Robert,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  field,  demands  against  John,  son  of  John  Ger- 
non,  one  messuage  .  .  .  and  the  half  of  one  carucate  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Masieston, 
which  Robert,  son  of  Reynold  de  la  field,  gave  to  Thomas  de  la  Held  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  begotten,  and  if  the  aforesaid  Thomas  should  die  without  heir  male  of  his  body  begotten, 
the  aforesaid  messuage  and  land  with  appurtenances  should  remain  to  Gerald,  son  of  Robert  de 
la  field,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  begotten,  and  if  the  aforesaid  Gerald  should  die  without 
heir  male  of  his  body  begotten,  the  aforesaid  messuage  and  land  with  appurtenances  should  re¬ 
main  .  .  .  to  John,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  de  la  field,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  begotten; 
by  which  gift  the  aforesaid  Thomas  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  and  right  through  the  form  of 
the  gift  aforesaid,  in  the  time  of  peace,  in  the  time  of  the  same  King  Edward;  the  which  (tenement) 
after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Thomas  and  Gerald  ought  to  remain  to  the  aforesaid  John,  son  of  the 
aforesaid  Robert  de  la  field,  according  to  the  form  of  the  gift  aforesaid,  for  that  both  the  said  Thomas 
and  Gerald  died  without  heir  male  of  their  bodies  begotten  .  .  .”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  221,  mem. 
24;  Michaelmas  in  one  month,  37  Edward  III,  1363;  and  222,  mem.  19).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
John  de  la  flelde  was  successful  against  John  Gernon. 

Robert’s  children  were: 

1.  Reynold,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  Culduff,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Robert  of  Culduff,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  John,  who  was  first  mentioned  in  1327  in  the  entail  of  Culduff,  then  made  by  his  father 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  33  Henry  VIII,  mem.  45).  In  1346  he,  with  Henry  Michel, 
went  pledge  for  his  father,  Robert  de  la  field,  late  Sheriff  of  Meath  (Idem,  19  and  20  Edward  III, 
mem.  44).  The  next  year  in  Dublin  he  “made  a  fine  with  the  King  for  40d.  for  a  trespass,  by  the 
pledge  of  Henry  Michel  and  Robert  de  la  Held”  (Idem,  21  and  22  Edward  III,  mem.  10).  Next,  in 
1363,  he  made  claim  to  Macetown  in  the  Barony  of  Castleknock,  as  appears  more  fully  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  father  above  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  221,  mem.  24,  and  Roll  222,  mem.  19).  Whether 
John  recovered  Macetown  from  John  Gernon  or  not  is  not  stated.  In  1369  John  de  la  field  was  on  a 
jury  on  a  trial  for  an  assault  by  William,  David  and  Henry  Chaumbre  on  Andrew  Bossevill  at 
Sauntref  (Santry),  County  Dublin  (Idem,  227,  mem.  12).  This  may  possibly  have  been  John  of 
ffeldeston,  who  was  then  a  young  man  about  of  age.  A  John  de  la  field,  probably  the  same  one, 
was  summoned  on  two  juries  in  1374.  In  one  of  these  cases  William  Wellys  sued  William  Iriell  for 
stealing  rabbits  from  his  warren  at  Portraighyn  (Portraine,  in  the  Barony  of  Nethercross);  in  the 
other,  Richard  Cruys  of  Molaghedred  (Mulhuddart,  in  the  Barony  of  Castleknock)  sued  David 
Bernovale,  smyth,  and  others  for  breaking  his  park  at  Coulduff  next  Molaghedred  (Idem,  231, 
mems.  12  and  29).  This  Richard  Cruys  held  Culduff  during  the  minority  of  Walter7,  son  of  Robert6 
of  Culduff,  by  whom  he  was  sued  in  this  same  year  on  a  plea  of  waste  (Idem,  mem.  3).  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  John,  son  of  Robert5  of  Culduff  was  the  juror  in  all  three  cases.  There  was  a  John  field 
sued  in  Dublin  with  other  men  by  John  Bermyngham  for  a  debt  of  100s.  This  was  in  1387,  and 
Bermyngham  was  called  citizen  of  Dublin  (Idem,  278,  mem.  14;  280,  mems.  13  and  14;  282,  mem.  10). 
The  reference  is  possibly  to  this  man.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

4.  Thomas  was  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  entail  of  Macetown,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he 
died  without  heir  male  of  his  body  (Idem,  221,  mem.  24). 

5.  Gerald  died  without  heir  male  of  his  body,  and  was  mentioned  only  in  the  Macetown 
entail. 

There  were  perhaps  also  daughters,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  them. 


REYNOLD6  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Robert 5,  Reynold 4,  Bertram 3 

Reynold  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  de  la  flelde  of  Culduff,  and  was  named  by  him  as  first  tenant 
in  tail  of  that  place  in  the  entailing  deed  of  1327,  set  out  in  full  under  the  biography  of  Robert6. 
Reynold  was  then  a  young  child  of  not  more  than  seven  years,  and  his  two  younger  brothers,  Thomas 
and  Gerald,  were  not  yet  born.  He  must  have  come  of  age  about  1342,  and  the  next  mention  of  him 
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was  in  1353,  soon  after  his  father’s  death,  in  the  following  matter:  “Whereas  Walter  Tyrell,  the 
King’s  Coroner  for  the  County  of  Dublin,  on  the  Saturday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Kenan,  24 
November  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the  present  King,  did  at  Dublin,  in  contempt  of 
the  King  and  against  the  peace,  strike  Nicholas  Abbot,  sheriff  of  the  said  county,  whilst  he  was  per¬ 
forming  his  office,  cometh  here  the  aforesaid  Walter  and  saith  that  he  is  in  no  wise  guilty  thereof  and 
puts  himself  upon  the  country.  Wherefore  let  the  matter  be  inquired  of.  And  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  are  ordered  to  cause  twelve  (men)  to  come  here  in  the  15th  of  St.  Michael  to  in¬ 
quire,  etc.  And  the  same  day  is  given  to  the  same  Walter  by  mainprize.  At  which  day  the  said  Walter 
cometh  here,  and  the  jurors  likewise  come.  And  the  jurors  say  upon  their  oath  that  the  aforesaid 
Walter  did  strike  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  Abbott  whilst  performing  his  office,  in  contempt  of  our 
Lord  the  King.  Therefore  the  said  Walter  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  constable  of  the  Castle 
of  Dublin.  And  afterwards,  through  clemency  of  the  Court  here,  the  said  Walter  is  admitted  to  a  fine 
of  20s.  by  the  pledge  and  manucaption  of  Walter  Grauntsete  the  clerk  and  Reynold  de  la  field” 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  27  and  28  Edward  III,  mem.  9;  Michaelmas,  27  Edward  III, 
1353).  The  same  matter  was  mentioned  in  a  Pipe  Roll  account  for  County  Dublin  for  the  period  from 
30  July  1355  to  1  March  1357,  where  Walter  Tyrell  accounted  for  16s.  8d.  for  contempt  and  trespass 
by  the  same  pledges  and  mainpernors  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  68,  mem.  2,  30  Edward  III).  Seeing  that 
this  was  a  dispute  between  Walter  Tyrell,  Coroner  of  County  Dublin,  and  Nicholas  Abbott,  Sheriff 
of  the  same,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Barony  of  Castleknock,  the  inference  seems  clear  that 
Reynold,  mainpernor  of  Walter  Tyrell,  had  at  this  time  succeeded  to  Culduff  according  to  the  form 
of  the  deed  of  entail.  Also  in  the  excerpts  of  the  Plea  Rolls  in  Ulster’s  Office  (Vol.  IV,  p.  11,  under 
Dublin,  Hilary  Term,  29  and  30  Edward  III,  1356),  the  name  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  appears  along 
with  Richard,  son  of  Simon  Loterell,  Thomas  fitz  Simon  fitz  Richard,  Francis  Oweyn  of  Blanchards- 
town  and  Thomas  fitz  Richard  Oweyn.  These  were  all  owners  of  lands  near  Culduff,  and  though  this 
reference  has  not  been  found,  and  it  does  not  appear  what  it  was  about,  it  seems  to  confirm  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  Reynold  had  succeeded  to  Culduff.  As,  however,  his  next  brother,  Robert,  was  certainly  in 
possession  of  the  place  in  October,  1358,  and  subsequently,  Reynold  must  have  died  in  the  mean¬ 
time  without  leaving  issue. 


ROBERT6  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Robert 6,  Reynold 4,  Bertram 3 

He  was  first  mentioned  in  1327,  when  he  was  an  infant  about  five  or  six  years  old,  in  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  settlement  of  Culduff  in  tail,  quoted  in  the  account  of  his  father  (Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  33 
Henry  VIII,  mem.  44).  The  next  mention  of  him  was  in  1347,  when  “Michael  Mongomery  and  Robert 
de  la  field,  junior,”  went  pledge  for  “Robert  de  la  Held  late  Sheriff  of  Meath”  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  21  and  22  Edward  III,  mems.  13  and  35).  Robert,  the  father,  was  Sheriff  of  Meath 
for  the  year  1339-40,  and  his  account  was  not  settled  in  1347.  Again  in  1350,  “4  May,  24  Edward  III, 
came  Nicholas  Abbot,  John  Abbot,  son  of  said  Nicholas  and  Robert  de  la  field,  junior,  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  themselves  bound  unto  ffriar  Thomas  de  Brakenberwe,  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  in  xxiiij  marks” 
(Idem,  23  and  24  Edward  III,  mem.  23) .  This  debt  was  probably  for  tithes.  The  tithes  for  Abbotstown 
belonged  to  the  prebend  of  Mulhuddart,  and,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  Walter  de  la  ffelde,  son  of 
Robert6,  held  some  tenements  in  Abbotstown  which  he  probably  derived  from  his  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  been  Maud,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Abbot.  Next,  in  1355,  “John,  son  of  Walter  Tyrell,  and 
William  Bull,  charged  with  this,  that  John  on  the  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  anno  12,  at 
Tyreleston  in  Molaghytheryd  (Mulhuddart),  feloniously  and  against  the  peace  slew  Henry  Smyth, 
and  that  the  same  John  and  the  aforesaid  William  on  the  Saturday  next  before  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lord,  anno  28,  1354,  at  Molaghytheryd,  forestalled  Robert  de  la  field,  junior,  and  beat  and  wounded 
him  against  the  peace,  so  that  he  despaired  of  his  life,  come  and  defend  all  felony,  and  say  they  are 
not  guilty,  and  for  good  and  ill  put  themselves  upon  the  country.  The  jurors  say  they  are  not  guilty, 
and  that  they  did  not  flee  the  attachment.  Therefore  they  are  acquitted”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
Crown  Pleas,  29  Edward  III,  214,  mem.  9).  It  is  remarkable  how  often  members  of  the  Tyrell  family 
were  charged  with,  or  found  guilty  of,  crimes  of  violence.  Three  years  later  “The  King  to  Robert 
Tryvers,  Robert  de  la  ffelde,  John  Moenes  and  John  Beg  (reciting  that  the  commonalty  of  County 
Dublin,  in  aid  of  the  war  raised  by  the  Irish  of  Leinster  against  the  faithful  English  people,  had  volun¬ 
tarily  undertaken  to  keep  at  their  own  expense  one  hundred  foot  soldiers,  for  a  fixed  time,  as  ar¬ 
ranged  before  the  justiciar,  to  repel  the  said  enemy)  appoints  the  above  named  to  levy  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  said  commonalty  as  assessed  and  expend  the  same  for  the  pay  of  the  said  foot  soldiers. 
Dublin,  7  October  1358”  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Patent  Roll,  32  Edward  III, 
p.  73b,  55).  About  the  same  time  receipt  was  acknowledged  in  the  Exchequer  “Of  Nicholas  Abot, 
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late  sheriff,  20s.  arrears  of  his  account  per  John  Abot  and  Robert  del  ffeld”  (Irish  Exchequer  Ac¬ 
counts,  243,  mem.  12,  31  Edward  III).  Next,  “The  7th  day  of  April,  1361,  on  the  mandate  of  the 
King,  there  come  in  the  Exchequer  here  William  Comyn,  Knt.,  John  de  la  ffeld,  Hugh  ffynglasse, 
William  Whit  of  Mablyeston,  Nicholas  Coulok,  Simon  Geyton,  Nicholas  Abbot,  Wolfram  Berne- 
valle,  Robert  Cadell  of  Sparkeleyeston  (Spricklestown,  Castleknock),  Robert  de  la  ffeld,  junior,  Rich¬ 
ard  Cruys  of  Kilsalghan,  Richard  fitz  Robert  Cruys,  Henry  ffrappeston,  Walter  Tyrell,  Frances 
Oweyn,  Robert  Haket,  David  Broun  and  John  Whit  of  Kinsale  (Kinsaley,  Coolock,  County  Dub¬ 
lin),  personally,  and  constitute  and  elect  William  Comyn,  Knt.,  to  be  Sheriff  and  Escheator  of  the 
County  of  Dublin  for  the  year  next  ensuing”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  34  and  35  Edward 
III,  mem.  15).  Then  in  1363,  “Dublin:  Robert  de  la  ffeld  and  John  ffox  were  named  as  Keepers  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  221,  mems.  36,  38,  42,  43;  Roll  222,  mem  31).  In  the 
same  year  he  and  John  Oweyn  were  pledges  for  Roger  Wafre,  who  was  fined  10s.  (Idem,  Roll  221, 
mem.  26).  In  1365  there  was  entered  the  selection  of  the  sheriff,  and  the  list  of  the  names  was  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  of  the  electors  four  years  earlier,  “20  July,  commission  to  Robert 
Holywod  and  James  de  Wattenhull,  junior,  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  to  elect  a  sheriff  for  the  County 
of  Dublin;  in  pursuance  of  which  commission  twelve  men  of  that  county  are  sworn  at  Dublin  in  the 
Feast  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  the  same  year,  namely,  Nicholas  Houthe,  John  Oweyn, 
Richard,  son  of  Nicholas  de  Cruys,  Laurence  Wodelok,  James  Passelewe,  Geoffrey,  son  of  Robert 
Trevers,  Michael  Darcy,  Thomas  Blakbourne,  Richard,  son  of  Robert  Cruys,  Robert  Cadell  of 
Sprakleyeston,  Nicholas  Coulok,  William  White  of  Borondeston,  Ralph  Shirlok,  Roger  Ketagh, 
John  ffox,  John  Bossard,  William  Serjaunt,  Thomas  Mole,  James  Rossell  and  Robert  de  la  ffeld,  who 
elect  Simon  Cruys  to  be  sheriff”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  39  and  40  Edward  III,  mem.  9). 
In  this  group  of  electors  there  was  no  de  la  ffelde  of  ffeldeston,  because  John6  was  dead  and  John7 
not  yet  of  age.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this  Robert  except  incidentally  as  the  father  of  Walter 
who  succeeded  him  at  Culduff.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  whom  he  married,  but  several  circum¬ 
stances  —  especially  the  appearance  of  Maud  Abbot  along  with  Robert’s  son,  Walter,  as  plaintiff  in 
the  litigation  to  be  presently  mentioned  about  Abbotstown  —  point  to  Maud  Abbot,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Abbot,  as  Robert’s  wife  and  Walter’s  mother.  Only  two  children  are  known: 

1.  Walter,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Michael.  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  this  man  was  a  son  of  Robert,  but  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances  lead  to  this  conclusion.  First,  24  June  1388,  “The  King,  after  reciting  that 
Thomas  de  Waverton,  late  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice  of  Kilkenny,  and  Master  Michael  de 
la  ffelde.  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Callan  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  had  exchanged 
the  deanery  and  vicarage,  confirms  the  status,  etc.,  which  the  said  Thomas  has  in  the  vicarage  afore¬ 
said”  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Patent  Roll,  12  Richard  II,  p.  137b,  11).  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  King  did  not  confirm  the  deanery  to  Michael,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
opposition  to  him  at  Kilkenny.  But  Michael  took  steps  to  further  assure  his  position,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  August  8  the  King  granted  leave  to  “Michael  de  la  ffelde,  Dean  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  to 
cross  over  to  England  and  remain  there  for  three  years”  (Idem,  no.  13).  No  doubt  he  went  to  Rome 
and  obtained  the  following  mandate  from  the  Pope:  “5  Ides  November  1389,  St.  Peter’s,  Rome  — 
To  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Abbot  of  Novan  in  the  same  diocese,  and  Richard  Jongh,  Canon  of  Lin¬ 
coln;  mandate  to  collate  and  assign  to  Michael  de  laffelda,  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  Bachelor 
of  Canon  Law,  the  Deanery  of  Ossory,  an  elective  major  dignity  with  cure,  value  fifty  marks,  which  he 
obtained  by  exchange  with  Thomas  Waferton  for  his  perpetual  vicarage  of  Callan,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Ossory,  the  resignations  being  made  to  Alexander  (Petit  de  Balscot),  Bishop  of  Meath,  then  Vicar 
General  of  Spiritualities  of  Richard  (Northalls),  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Michael  now  doubts  whether  for 
certain  reasons  the  collation  holds  good”  (Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  Papal  Letters,  Vol.  IV,  p. 
348).  Nevertheless,  on  his  return  the  opposition  of  the  local  clergy  appears  to  have  continued,  and  in 
1393  he  sued  a  number  of  chaplains  of  the  Cathedral  for  certain  chattels,  namely,  one  Bible  and  other 
books,  and  ecclesiastical  vestments  to  the  value  of  £20  which  he  delivered  to  them  for  safekeeping 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  298,  mem.  18;  302,  mem.  7).  What  the  result  was  is  not  known,  but  on  14 
November  1393,  “Walter  ffeld  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  of  County  Dublin  appearing  personally  be¬ 
fore  Richard,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  King’s  Chancellor  for  Ireland,  in  the  King’s  Chancery  at  Trosel- 
dermot  (Castledermot,  County  Kildare)  .  .  .  did  mainprize  .  .  .  under  penalty  of  £100  of  their 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  use  of  the  King  to  be  levied,  to  have  the  body  of  Michael  de  la  ffeld,  clerk, 
Vicar  of  Callan,  Ossory  Diocese,  and  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Kilkenny  .  .  .  before  the 
Treasurer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,”  etc.  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  17  Richard  II, 
mem.  35).  Here  are  his  brother,  Walter  of  Culduff,  and  distant  cousin,  Nicholas,  going  pledge  for 
Michael,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  mainpernors  were  Walter7  of  Culduff  and  Nicholas7  of 
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Fieldstown.  Nicholas  had  important  business  of  his  own  before  the  Court  at  Castledermot  on  that 
date,  and  his  distant  cousin  of  Culduff,  no  doubt,  got  him  to  join  in  the  mainprize  for  Michael. 
It  is  one  of  several  evidences  that  the  principal  branches  of  the  family,  even  after  many  generations 
of  separate  homesteads,  recognized  the  ties  of  kinship.  In  the  Liber  Ruber  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory 
is  the  following  memorandum:  “The  Chapter  of  St.  Canice’s,  Kylkenny,  granted  to  Michael  (de 
la  ffelde)  the  Dean,  a  pair  of  vestments  for  his  own  use,  on  condition  that  if  they  be  lost  or  alien¬ 
ated  the  Dean  undertakes  to  pay  for  them  out  of  his  goods  40s.”  (Proceedings  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Vol.  XXVII,  c,  p.  191).  There  is  no  date  to  this  memorandum,  but  it  was  probably  between  the 
years  1388  and  1406,  being  the  period  when  Michael  held  the  Deanery.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
refers  to  the  time  when  the  dispute  about  ecclesiastical  vestments,  etc.,  which  arose  in  1393  was 
settled. 

On  12  August  1398,  Richard  II  by  his  Letters  Patent,  and  on  the  manucaption  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  and  Michael  de  la  ffeld,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ossory,  committed  the  custody  of 
the  temporalities  to  Thomas  Bradeley,  Parson  of  the  Church  of  Callan  in  Ossory,  and  John  White, 
clerk  (Pipe  Roll  84,  1-2  Henry  IV).  Next  year  Michael  had  a  new  dispute  arising  apparently  out  of 
his  claim  to  the  Chapel  of  Bennet’s  Bridge,  near  Kilkenny.  The  first  indication  of  this  is  that  early 
in  1399  he  sued  John  Milton  and  others  for  assaulting  and  wounding  him  at  Kilkenny  and  taking  his 
goods  to  the  value  of  £20  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  328,  mems.  2  and  12),  but  in  Easter  Term  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  prosecution  (Idem,  Roll  329,  mem.  6).  The  cause  of  the  dispute  seems  to  be  explained 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  Papal  Letter:  “Having  referred  to  the  sentence  of  a  certain  pa¬ 
pal  auditor  obtained  against  Bishop  Richard  (Northall,  translated  to  Dublin  1396),  John  Milton 
and  other  canons,  and  the  Chapter  of  Ossory,  by  Nicholas  Alhart,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  s  Chapel, 
Benetesberg  (sic),  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  the  letter  proceeds  to  state  that  ‘upon  Milton’s  resigna¬ 
tion  Michael  de  Lafeld,  Dean  of  Ossory,  while  the  suit  was  pending,  intruded  himself.’”  Dated  16 
Kal.  April  1399  (Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  Papal  Letters,  Vol.  V,  pp.  239-40).  About  this  time, 
however,  for  a  fine  of  10  marks,  Michael  had  pardon  for  trespass,  and  ratification  and  confirmation  of 
his  possession  of  the  Chapel  of  Benetsbridge  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  82,  Account  for  the  period  from  24 
January,  21  Richard  II,  1398,  to  4  February,  I  Henry  IV,  1400).  As  before,  Michael  attained  his 
object.  In  1400  he  rendered  account  of  the  Deanery  of  Ossory  (Excerpta  of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  Ulster’s 
Office,  Vol.  II,  p.  290).  The  next  year  “Master  Michael  de  la  ffeld.  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Kilkenny,  and  Robert  Dullard”  were  pledges  for  Roger  (de  Appleby),  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  made  a 
fine  with  the  King  for  two  parts  of  the  fruits  of  the  Bishopric  on  the  occasion  of  his  absence  (Ex¬ 
chequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  3  Henry  IV,  mems.  74  and  87).  Then  4  November  1403,  Michael  de 
la  ffelde,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Kilkenny,  was  pardoned  “for  all  manner  of  felonies,”  etc. 
(Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Patent,  5  Henry  IV,  p.  176b,  19).  The  same  year 
“Letters  Patent,  dated  at  Waterford  2  July,  5  Henry  IV,  1404,  were  issued  granting  licence  to  Mi¬ 
chael  de  la  ffeld,  Dean  of  Ossory,  to  pass  to  the  Roman  Court  and  to  remain  there  for  two  years” 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  5  Henry  IV,  mem.  49).  This  licence  was  not  altogether  effective, 
for  in  the  same  year  “Michael  de  la  ffeld,  Dean  of  Ossory,  puts  in  his  place  John  fitz  Nicholl  to  prose¬ 
cute  certain  Letters  Patent,  granted  unto  the  said  Michael,  concerning  licence  to  pass  to  the  Roman 
Court,”  i.e.,  to  proceed  with  them  and  give  notice  in  the  proper  quarter  (Idem,  mem.  63).  The  next 
year  the  matter  became  serious  when  “it  was  found  by  a  certain  inquisition  taken  at  Kilkenny  (on  18 
March  1405)  .  .  .  that  Michael  de  la  ffeld,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Kilkenny,  was  absent 
from  Ireland  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  ordinance  from  Monday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  5  Henry  IV,  and  sithence,  and  that  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  said  Deanery  are  worth 
per  annum  £10.  Whereupon  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  distrain  the  said  Dean  Michael  by  his  lands,  etc., 
to  be  here  in  the  15th  of  Trinity.  At  which  day  the  said  Dean,  by  William  Baldwyn,  his  attorney, 
comes  and  says  that  the  King,  by  his  Letters  Patent,  bearing  date  2  July  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  licence  to  the  aforesaid  Dean  to  proceed  to  the  Roman  Court”  (Idem,  6  Henry  IV,  mems. 
40  and  68). 

But  now  Michael  seems  to  have  carried  a  dispute  too  far.  There  came  a  mandate  from  the  Pope, 
dated  2  Kal.  April  1406,  to  remove  Michael  de  la  ffeld  from  the  position  of  Dean  of  Ossory  “because 
Michael  struck  the  late  Bishop  John”  (Calendar  of  Papal  Registers;  Papal  Letters,  Vol.  VI,  P-  114, 
2  Kalends  of  April  1406).  The  Bishop  was  John  Waltham,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Dromore,  but  was 
translated  to  Ossory  by  Pope  Boniface  IX  in  1404,  and  died  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1405.  Then  eaily  in 
1407  there  was  a  Precept  to  the  Sheriff  of  Kilkenny  to  distrain  Thomas  Bradley,  Parson  of  the 
Church  of  Callan,  John  White,  clerk,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  Michael  de  la  ffeld,  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Ossory,  to  render  account  of  the  custody  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Bishopric 
from  the  12th  day  of  August,  1398  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  9  Henry  IV,  mem.  55).  This 
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evidently  refers  to  the  mainprise  already  mentioned  of  1398.  It  is  the  last  time  that  Michael  was  called 
“Dean,”  and  perhaps  it  should  be  “late  Dean.”  From  this  time  forward  he  was  described  as  clerk, 
vicar  or  chaplain.  So  on  20  August  1409,  “Michael  de  la  ffeld,  clerk,  has  letters  of  protection”  (Cal¬ 
endar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Patent,  10  Henry  IV,  p.  192b,  145).  In  the  same  year 
the  King  sued  Thomas  Cranley,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Richard  Prentys,  clerk,  and  Michael  de  la 
ffeld,  clerk,  for  impeding  him  from  presenting  “an  honest  parson  to  the  Prebend  of  Houth  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  353,  mems.  1  and  2).  In  1411  Michael  sued 
Richard  Sale  for  a  trespass  and  was  sued  by  William  fits  Gerald  for  a  debt  (Idem,  358,  mems.  3  and 
9).  In  each  matter  he  was  called  “chaplain,”  and  all  were  at  Trym,  Meath.  Then  15  February 
1413,  “Michael  de  la  ffeld,  clerk,  has  licence  for  absenting  himself  from  Ireland  for  three  years” 
(Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  14  Henry  IV,  p.  201b,  3).  His  journey  seems  to 
have  benefited  him,  as  the  following  entry  shows:  16  Kalends  November  1413,  “To  Michael  de  la 
ffeyll,  perpetual  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Dunboying,  in  the  Diocese  of  Meath,  dispensation  to  him,  who  is 
a  Bachelor  of  Canon  Law,  to  hold  for  life  ...”  (Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  Papal  Letters,  Vol. 
VI,  p.  446).  But  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  15d.  being  two  parts  of  the  fruits  and  emoluments  of  the 
vicarage  “of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  of  Dunboigne,  from  the  Feast  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  in  the  first  year  of  the  King  that  now  is,  29  June  1413,  till  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula  next  following,  August  1,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  said  Michael  from  Ireland  contrary 
to  the  form  of  the  ordinance  therein  made  ”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  5  Henry  V,  mem.  45, 
Hilary,  1418).  There  is  no  further  mention  of  him.  His  career  had  not  been  a  peaceful  one.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy  and  pertinacity  in  the  pursuit  of  his  aims,  qualities  which  perhaps 
led  to  his  frequent  disputes  with  the  local  clergy.  Thrice  he  went  to  Rome  for  support  —  a  difficult 
journey7  in  those  days,  but  a  great  source  of  education  for  an  Irish  cleric.  In  general  he  found  favor  with 
the  Vatican,  until  he  overstepped  the  bounds  of  decorum  by  striking  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  for  which 
unpardonable  offence  the  Pope  deprived  him  of  his  Deanery.  Even  after  this,  however,  his  third  visit 
to  Rome  procured  for  him  the  solace  of  the  Vicarage  of  Dunboyne. 


WALTER7  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Robert 6,  Robert 5,  Reynold 4 

Walter  was  evidently  a  minor  in  wardship  at  his  father’s  death  and  was  probably  not  quite  of  age 
in  1374,  when  he  was  represented  by  his  custodian,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry:  “Dublin: 
Richard  Cruys  of  Molaghedred  in  mercy  for  many  defaults.  The  same  Richard  was  attached  to  be 
here  at  this  day  to  answer  unto  Walter,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  de  la  feld,  of  a  plea  wherefore  he 
made  waste,  sale  and  destruction  of  the  tenements  which  he  holds  in  custody  of  the  heritage  of  the 
said  Walter  in  Coulduff,  to  the  disinheriting  of  the  said  Walter,  as  he  saith.  And  thereupon  the  said 
Walter,  by  Hugh  Possewyk,  his  custodian,  says  that  the  aforesaid  Richard  made  waste  in  three 
houses  and  gardens  which  he  holds  in  custody  of  the  heritage  of  the  said  Walter  in  Coulduff,  namely, 
that  whereas  the  aforesaid  Richard  holds  in  custody  of  the  heritage  of  the  aforesaid  Walter  one 
messuage,  one  dovecote  and  two  carucates  of  land,  meadow,  pasture  and  moor  with  appurtenances  in 
the  same  town,  he  made  waste,  sale  and  destruction  therein,  namely,  he  demolished  one  hall  in  the 
messuage  aforesaid  and  burnt  and  sold  the  timber  thereof  to  the  value  of  100s.;  and  he  also  demolished 
one  chamber  within  the  messuage  aforesaid  and  burnt  and  sold  the  timber  thereof  to  the  value  of 
100s.  and  he  also  demolished  one  bakehouse  within  the  messuage  aforesaid  and  burnt  and  sold  the 
timber  thereof  to  the  value  of  40s.;  and  he  also  demolished  one  furnace  (ustrina,  a  burning-place) 
within  the  messuage  aforesaid  and  burnt  and  sold  the  timber  thereof  to  the  value  of  20s.;  and  he  also 
demolished  one  cowhouse  within  the  messuage  to  the  value  of  20s.;  and  he  also  demolished  one 
kitchen  within  the  messuage  aforesaid  and  burnt  and  sold  the  timber  thereof  to  the  value  of  20s.; 
and  he  also  demolished  one  stable  within  the  messuage  aforesaid  and  burnt  and  sold  the  timber 
thereof  to  the  value  of  40s. ;  and  he  also  demolished  one  dovecote  and  took  and  sold  the  doves  nesting 
therein ;  and  also  in  the  garden  within  the  messuage  aforesaid  he  cut  down  one  hundred  ash  trees  and 
forty  fruit  trees,  forty  pear  trees,  and  one  hundred  oaklings,  each  of  the  price  of  40d.,  and  burnt  and 
sold  them;  and  in  the  meadow  aforesaid  he  dug  turves  and  carried  them  thence  to  his  own  place.  Such 
waste,  sale  and  destruction  did  the  aforesaid  Richard  make,  to  the  disinheriting  of  the  aforesaid 
Walter  and  to  the  damage  of  the  aforesaid  Walter  of  £200.  And  the  aforesaid  Richard,  by  Richard 
Giffard,  his  attorney,  now  comes  here  and  defends  the  wrong  and  injury,  and  says  that  he  made  no 
waste,  sale  or  destruction  in  the  tenements  aforesaid  as  the  aforesaid  Walter  by  his  writ  and  narration 
supposes,  and  he  demands  that  this  be  inquired  into  by  the  country”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  231, 
mem.  5;  Quindena  of  Michaelmas,  48  Edward  III).  The  appointment  of  Richard  Giffard  as  attorney 
for  Richard  Cruys  in  this  matter  also  appears  on  the  record  (Idem,  231,  mem.  32).  The  result  of  this 
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suit,  as  often  provokingly  happens,  does  not  appear.  But  inasmuch  as  at  the  same  date,  Michaelmas, 
1374,  a  jury  was  summoned  between  Richard  Cruys  of  Mulhuddart  and  David  Bernevale  and  others, 
“as  to  whether  the  aforesaid  David  and  others  broke  the  park  of  him  the  said  Richard  at  Coulduff, 
next  Molaghedred,”  when  the  cause  was  respited  for  lack  of  jurors  (Idem,  231,  mem.  29),  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  inferred  that  the  destruction  at  Culduff  was  the  work  of  a  band  of  malefactors. 

In  1377  Hugh  Possewyk,  clerk,  sued  Walter  de  la  field  and  Walter  McGomery  (Montgomery) 
for  a  debt  (Idem,  234,  mem.  7).  Walter  was  clearly  of  age  before  this  and  was  probably  born  about 
1354.  In  1379  he  and  Walter  Whit  of  Borondeston  went  pledge  for  John  Talbot  in  a  matter  concern¬ 
ing  John  and  Richard  White  of  Killester  (Idem,  Crown  Pleas,  237,  mem.  27).  In  1381  Nicholas  Cou- 
lock,  “Walter  de  la  ffell,”  Richard  Mylys  and  Roger  Arthor  went  pledge  for  Nicholas  Croo,  who  was 
acquitted  of  robbing  “Nicholas  de  la  fell”  of  cows  at  Rabruyn  and  of  robbing  John  Blak  of  cows  at 
Cassaneston  (Idem,  Crown  Pleas  247,  mem.  41).  This  “robbery”  was  probably  really  concerned 
with  the  collection  of  tithes  in  the  Manor  of  Swords  (see  under  Nicholas7  of  Fieldstown),  and  the 
case  appears  to  have  been  settled  by  consent. 

The  following  records  show  that,  besides  his  lands  at  Culduff,  Walter  held  lands  at  Abbotstown, 
also  in  the  Parish  of  Castleknock.  These  lands  were  presumably  derived  from  Maud,  or  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Abbot,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  his  mother.  The  first 
records  on  the  subject  merely  show:  (1)  that  in  Easter  Term,  1397,  Robert  Hemyngburgh  and  Joan, 
his  wife,  Walter  field  and  Maud  Abbot,  brought  a  writ  of  Novel  Disseisin  against  Roger  Faliagh, 
Isabell  Brisebone,  Henry  Scurlagh  and  Isabell,  his  wife,  William  Colyn  and  John  Clynton  and 
Basilia,  his  wife,  concerning  tenements  in  Abboteston,  and  that  in  the  following  Trinity  Term  they 
were  not  prosecuting  (Idem,  318,  mem.  15,  20  Richard  II,  and  320,  mem.  2,  21  Richard  II);  (2) 
that  in  September,  1398,  John  Wolton  brought  a  writ  of  Novel  Disseisin  against  the  same  de¬ 
fendants  and  others,  including  Walter  de  la  ffelde,  but  not  Maud  Abbott  nor  William  Colyn,  who 
had  perhaps  meantime  died,  concerning  the  same  tenements,  and  was  not  prosecuting,  by  the  pledge 
of  Thomas  Sergeant  and  Walter  Wolton  (Plea  Rolls  Various,  327,  mem.  6,  22  Richard  II).  Probably 
both  these  suits  were  settled  outside  the  King’s  Courts.  At  any  rate,  Walter’s  claim  as  tenant,  pre¬ 
sumably  after  the  death  of  Maud  Abbot,  seems  to  have  been  substantiated,  as  appears  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  entry:  “Dublin:  Brief  of  Certiorari,  dated  20  May,  1  Henry  IV  (1400)  addressed  to  Ralph  Stand- 
ish,  Escheator  for  Ireland,  requiring  him  to  certify  to  the  cause  for  which  one  messuage,  one  carucate 
of  land,  six  acres  of  meadow,  forty  acres  of  pasture  and  three  acres  of  wood  in  Abboteston,  in  County 
Dublin,  were  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  King  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II  (1379-80) 
who  returned  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  the  said  tenements  into  the  King’s  hands  was,  that  Nicholas 
Tyrell,  who  held  the  same  in  capite,  died  without  heirs  of  his  body,  for  which  reason  all  the  said 
premises  were  seized  except  a  third  part  which  Isabell  Brysbon,  former  wife  of  William  Tyrell,  held 
as  dower.  Whereupon  precept  was  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin  to  distrain  all  the  tenants  and  occu¬ 
piers  of  two  parts  of  the  said  premises  to  be  here  in  the  15th  of  Trinity  to  satisfy  the  King  of  the 
issues  and  profits  thereof.  And  the  sheriff  returns  that  Walter  de  la  field,  tenant  and  occupier  of  the 
said  premises,  is  distrained.  Who  comes  in  his  own  proper  person  and  says  that  he  holds  the  said 
premises  of  John  Serjeant  and  Robert  Burnell  and  Maud,  his  wife,  in  the  right  of  the  said  wife,  as  of 
the  Manor  of  Castelnok,  by  homage,  fealty  and  knight  service.  And  Robert  Hemynburgh,  attorney 
for  the  King,  saith  that  the  aforesaid  premises  are  holden  of  the  King.  And  day  is  given  to  the  parties. 
And  at  the  day  the  jurors,  by  John  Cadell  and  Walter  Renvile,  say  upon  their  oath  that  the  aforesaid 
premises  are  holden  of  the  aforesaid  John,  Robert  and  Maud  as  of  the  Manor  of  Castelnok  by  hom¬ 
age,  fealty  and  knight  service,  and  not  of  the  King  in  capite”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  11 
Henry  IV,  mem.  33,  1409-10). 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  date  of  the  above  writ  of  certiorari  should  not  be  11  Henry  IV,  the 
year  of  the  enrolment,  and  not  1  Henry  IV.  In  any  case,  John  Serjeant  did  not  get  seisin  of  Castle¬ 
knock  until  1408.  Robert  Hemynburgh  is  here  representing  the  King,  and  claiming  the  issues  of  the 
land  on  the  ground  that  Nicholas  Tyrell  (probably  an  illegitimate  scion  of  the  house  of  Castleknock) 
formerly  held  the  same  in  capite  and  died  without  heirs;  while  V  alter  de  la  Held,  the  actual  tenant 
and  occupier,”  claimed  to  hold  the  land  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Castleknock.  The  following 
notes  will  show  who  these  were  and  will  help  to  elucidate  the  matter.  Robert  Tyrell,  Baron  of  Castle¬ 
knock,  died  together  with  his  wife  and  only  son  in  1370,  probably  of  the  plague  in  that  year,  and  the 
inheritance  passed  to  his  two  sisters,  Joan  and  Maud  (Calendar  Carew  MSS.,  Book  of  Houth,  p.  156). 
Joan  married  first  John  Serjeant,  and  secondly  William  Boltham.  She  had  a  son,  Thomas,  by  her  first 
husband,  no  doubt  the  Thomas  Serjeant  mentioned  in  1398  as  pledge  for  John  Wolton.  William 
Boltham  held  Castleknock  for  his  life  of  the  inheritance  of  Thomas  Serjeant,  son  and  heir  of  Joan, 
sister  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Tyrell,  Knight,  late  Baron  of  Castleknock,  and  died  shortly  be- 
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fore  22  May  1408,  when  seisin  was  given  to  the  said  Thomas  (Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  Ireland,  9  Henry 
IV,  p.  187b,  10).  Thomas  Serjeant  died  before  the  following  21  September,  when  seisin  was  given  to 
his  son  and  heir,  John  Serjeant  (Idem,  no.  11a).  The  other  sister,  Maud  Tyrell,  was  at  this  time 
the  wife  of  Robert  Burnell,  Lord  of  Balgriffin  (Southern  Fingal,  p.  15,  Royal  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  Ireland,  1919,  by  Dr.  Elrington  Ball).  The  jury  found  that  the  premises  at  Abbotstown 
were  held  of  John  Serjeant  and  Robert  Burnell  and  Maud,  his  wife,  as  of  the  Manor  of  Castleknock, 
and  not  of  the  King  in  capite.  Walter’s  title  was  presumably  as  heir  to  his  mother,  Maud,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Abbot,  the  former  tenant,  and  his  claim  to  hold  the  land  of  the  Lords  of  Castleknock  was 
no  doubt  acknowledged.  In  1368-70,  when  Walter  was  a  minor,  there  were  disputes  about  tenements 
in  Abbotstown,  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde.  Sergeant,  and  some  members  of  the  Abbot  family  were 
charged  with  the  unjust  disseisin  of  Roger  Faliagh  (see  under  Nicholas,  son  of  John5  of  Fieldstown). 
This  had  probably  to  do  with  the  same  claim  of  Maud  Abbot,  but  our  authorities  do  not  enable  us  to 
make  the  story  complete. 

Under  what  provocation,  or  perhaps  in  self-defense,  Walter  in  1383  committed  the  following  act 
nowhere  appears:  “Dublin:  Walter,  son  of  Robert  de  la  ffeld,  charged  with  this,  that  he  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  night  in  the  Vigil  of  Holy  Trinity,  6  Richard  II,  16  May  1383,  came  to  Castelnok  and  did  there 
feloniously  and  against  the  peace  slay  Richard  Detherik,  Englishman,  says  that  he  is  in  no  wise 
guilty  thereof,  because  he  says  that  our  Lord  the  King  that  now  is,  by  his  Letters  Patent,  pardoned 
him  the  said  Walter  for  all  seditions,  felonies,  etc.,  by  him  committed  against  the  peace  as  well  of  the 
late  King  Edward  as  of  the  King  that  now  is.  The  jury  find  that  the  felony  aforesaid  was  committed 
before  the  making  of  the  said  letters.  The  said  Walter  is  therefore  acquitted”  (Crown  Pleas,  263, 
mem.  3.  Pleas  at  Dublin  on  the  Wednesday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Vincent  the  Martyr,  7  Rich¬ 
ard  II,  January,  1384).  In  Michaelmas  Term,  1384,  some  Letters  Patent  concerning  “Walter  de  la 
ffeld”  were  entered  on  the  Memoranda  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  Unfortunately  the  mem¬ 
brane  is  here  so  defective  that  their  precise  tenor  cannot  be  ascertained.  What  has  been  read  shows 
that  Walter  had  made  a  fine  with  the  King  by  the  pledge  and  mainprize  of  ...  to  be  paid  at  stated 
periods  at  our  Exchequer  of  Ireland  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  8  and  9  Richard  II,  mem.  2).  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  entry  recorded  the  pardon  by  Letters  Patent  above  mentioned, 
the  fine  to  be  paid,  and  the  names  of  the  mainpernors.  On  the  same  day  in  January,  1384,  Walter  de 
la  ffeld  and  Richard  White  of  Killester  became  sureties  at  Dublin  for  the  good  behavior  of  John 
Robyn,  who  had  been  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods  (Crown  Pleas,  263,  mem.  3). 
Then  in  1386  at  Trim  Simon  Cruys,  Thomas  Mawereward,  John  Tirrell  of  Powereston,  William 
White,  Walter  de  la  ffeld  and  Richard  Mylis  became  sureties  for  the  good  behavior  of  Maurice  fitz 
Eustace  of  Ballycotelan  (Idem,  275,  mem.  22).  Walter  ffeld  and  Maud  Abbot  went  pledge  for  Richard 
Chamberleyn  for  20d.  in  1393  because  he  did  not  prosecute  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Roll  82,  for  the 
year  1398-1400,  under  Cross-Dublin).  This  Richard  Chamberlain  had  been  their  pledge  in  the  above 
action  of  novel  disseizin.  Then  in  1393  Walter  ffeld  and  Nicholas  de  la  ffeld  went  pledge  for  Michael 
de  la  ffeld,  clerk,  Vicar  of  Callan,  Ossory  Diocese  and  Dean,  etc.  (Idem,  17  Richard  II,  mem.  35). 
This  entry  is  given  more  at  length  in  the  account  of  Michael  de  la  ffeld.  James  Bellewe  and  Walter  de 
la  ffelde  were  pledges  for  Agnes,  Prioress  of  Holy  Trinity,  Lismolyn  (Lismullin  in  the  Barony  of 
Skreen),  in  1396  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  19  Richard  II,  313,  mem.  10).  In  1398  William  Mestaill,  John 
Serjaunt,  Gerald  Tyrell  and  Walter  ffeld  were  appointed  to  serve  a  writ  of  scire  facias  on  John  Barret 
of  Dunsenk  (Dunsink,  Castleknock,  now  the  site  of  the  astronomical  observatory  of  Dublin  University) 
(Idem,  320,  mem.  2).  And  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  recognitors  on  an  assize  of  novel  dis¬ 
seizin  which  Thomas,  son  of  John  Cruys,  Knt.,  arrayed  against  Thomas,  son  of  Philip  Serjaunt,  and 
others  concerning  tenements  in  Killascery  and  Chauncellereston  (Idem,  323,  mem.  5;  324,  mem.  2). 
At  this  period  in  Ireland  the  peace  was  sometimes  broken  and  the  law  flouted  by  clerics  as  well  as 
laymen,  for  example:  “Dublin:  Richard  Norreys,  Co-Canon  of  All  Saints,  next  Dublin,  on  the  Friday 
after  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  anno  21,  was  indicted  at  Dublin  for  divers  felonies,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Marshalsea.  Thereupon  came  into  court  William  Reve,  Prior  of  All  Saints,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  certain  abusive  words  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Stephen  Bray,  who  committed  him  for  contempt. 
Afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  a  fine  of  13s.  4d.  by  the  pledge  of  Simon  Coulok  and  Walter  ffeld  ” 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Various,  325,  mem.  10;  Pleas  at  Dublin,  21  Richard  II,  1398).  Then  in  the 
same  year:  “Kildare:  Gerald  Tirrell  and  Walter  de  la  ffeld  are  manucaptors  of  Robert  Tirrell  against 
Nicholas  Gemet,  Chaplain,  to  be  of  good  behavior  as  to  the  life  and  limbs  of  the  said  Nicholas,  under 
pain  of  £2,000”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  21  and  22  Richard  II,  mem.  59).  A  member  of 
the  Tyrrell  family  again  accused  of  violence.  The  sum  mentioned  was  in  those  times  a  very  great  sum 
of  money.  In  1401  the  commons  of  County  Dublin  granted  to  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  forty  crannocks  of  wheat  and  forty  of  oats,  and  in  December,  1401,  Richard  Mylys,  Walter 
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de  la  ffelde,  Robert  Bally godeman  and  John  Watervyll  of  Rathcrydan  (Rathcreedan  in  Parish  of 
Rathcoole,  South  Dublin)  were  appointed  collectors  in  the  county  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Patent,  3  Henry  IV,  p.  161b,  61).  In  1399  Walter  de  la  field  and  others  were  fined 
for  failure  to  make  an  assize  of  novel  disseizin  between  Walter  Passavaunt  and  John  Erchedekan 
concerning  tenements  in  Tassagard  (now  Saggart,  a  parish  in  South  County  Dublin)  (Plea  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  326,  mem.  9).  In  1405  he  sued  Robert  Waffre  for  an  unjust  detention.  Robert  was  attached 
by  one  pig  worth  6d.  (Idem,  Various,  347,  mem.  20). 

Walter  served  or  was  summoned  frequently  on  juries  and  assizes  between  the  years  1379  and 
1413.  Sometimes  the  juror’s  names  are  of  interest  because  they  are  of  the  principal  men  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  So,  on  16  August  1382,  “  Inquisition  taken  before  William  fitz  William,  Escheator  of  Ireland 
at  Dublin,  Saturday  after  Assumption,  6  Richard  II,  by  Thomas  Bottillor,  John  ffynglas,  Laurence 
Wodelok,  John  Tyrell  of  Pooreston  (Powerstown  in  the  Parish  of  Mulhuddart),  Richard  Cruys  of 
Coulmyn  (Coolmine  in  the  Parish  of  Clonsilla),  Nicholas  Swyterby,  Walter  de  la  ffeld,  Nicholas 
Coulok,  John  Walsh  of  Thorgeteston,  Gerald  Tyrel,  Richard,  son  of  Richard  Cruys,  Henry,  son  of 
Adam  Walsh,  Richard  Mylys,  Roger  Arthur,  William  Serjaunt  of  Hunteston,  William  White  of 
Borondeston,  Robert  Cadell  of  Sparkleyston  and  Edmund  Hackett  ...”  (Calendar  of  Christ 
Church  Deeds,  20  Annual  Report  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  p.  84).  Of  the  places  above 
named,  Poerston,  Coulmyn,  Hunteston  and  Sparkleyeston  (now  written  Powerstown,  Coolmine, 
Huntstown  and  Spricklestown,  respectively)  are  all  within  the  Barony  of  Castleknock,  while  all  the 
family  names  are  to  be  found  associated  with  the  neighborhood.  In  1404  Walter  was  summoned  with 
Englard  de  la  ffelde  and  others  to  inquire  whether  Troll  Harroll  is  guilty  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  345, 
mem.  17).  The  last  known  mention  of  him  is  in  1414,  viz.:  “Dublin:  Walter  de  la  ffeld  and  others  were 
summoned  ad  faciendum,  etc.,  and  did  not  come.  Therefore  in  mercy”  (Idem,  Various,  366,  mem.  5). 
The  records  in  Ireland  become  very  meager  from  this  time  on,  and  if  it  were  not  for  certain  manu¬ 
script  pedigrees  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  pedigree 
for  the  next  few  generations  with  any  confidence. 

It  is  not  known  whom  Walter  married,  but  the  next  owner  of  Culduff,  doubtless  his  son,  was  Rob¬ 
ert,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 


ROBERT8  FFELD,  son  of  Walter 7,  Robert 6 

“Robert  ffeld,  one  of  the  jurors  summoned  to  make  a  jury  of  the  country  between  John  Godrych, 
plaintiff,  and  Nicholas  Hopp,  has  not  come,  therefore,  in  mercy”  (Idem,  386,  mem.  10;  Quindena  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  4  Henry  VI,  1426).  “Fines  and  amercements  for  Easter  Term,  5  Henry  VI,  1427: 
of  Robert  ffeld  because  he  did  not  come  when  summoned  on  the  inquisition,  6d.”  (Idem,  Roll  389, 
mem.  1).  He  may  have  been  the  “Robert  de  Laffeld”  named  in  the  gift  of  lands  to  the  Guild  of 
St.  Mary  of  Mulhuddart,  hereafter  mentioned  in  the  account  of  his  son,  Robert.  Fortunately  the 
manuscript  pedigrees  above  referred  to  contain  something  more  about  him.  The  earliest  of  these 
manuscripts,  marked  E.  3.  2,  appears  to  have  been  compiled  about  1580,  in  the  time  of  Christopher 
Ussher,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  It  contains  a  number  of  more  or  less  complete  pedigrees  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  Pale.  That  of  Delafield  of  Culduff  (p.  43)  begins  thus:  “Delafield  of  Culduff  toke  to 
wyfe  Margaret  Owen  doghter  to  Owen  of  Desswellston.”  From  this  marriage  onwards  the  descent  of 
the  main  line  of  Culduff  is  given  with  some  particularity  for  four  generations.  The  maiden  names  of 
the  wives  of  the  successive  owners  are  generally  given,  and  some  of  the  younger  children  are  men¬ 
tioned  and  occasionally  their  issue.  Moreover,  so  far  as  it  can  be  tested,  the  pedigree  seems  to  har¬ 
monize  with  ascertained  facts.  A  later  manuscript,  F.  4.  18  (p.  80),  compiled  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  agrees  closely  with  the  above,  and  carries  on  the  descent  for  a  couple  of  generations  further. 
As  Walter7  de  la  ffelde  was  born  about  1354,  one  would  expect  his  son  to  have  married  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  this  date  agrees  with  the  floruit  of  Thomas9,  the  next  owner.  The 
following  facts  are  known  about  Owen  of  Desswellston.  This  place,  now  written  Diswellstown,  is  in 
the  Parish  of  Castleknock.  It  was  so  called  from  a  family  named  Deuswell,  found  here  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  (Printed  Justiciary  Rolls,  33  Edward  I,  Mills,  Vol.  II,  p.  88).  Dr.  Elrington 
Ball  says  that  “at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  Blanchardstown  and  Diswellstown  had  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  John  Owen,  an  owner  of  wide-spreading  lands,  having  been  acquired  by  him 
about  1357  on  the  attainder  of  one  of  the  Deuswell  family”  (Southern  Fingal,  p.  15).  John  Owen  was 
mentioned  in  1380  as  holding  Blanchardstown,  in  the  same  parish,  of  William  Boltham  and  Joan,  his 
wife,  and  Robert  Burnell  and  Maud,  his  wife,  representatives  of  Robert  Tyrell,  late  of  Castleknock, 
of  whom  he  had  been  previously  tenant  (Calendar  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  4  Richard  II,  p. 
108,  no.  32).  Afterwards,  in  1403,  “John  Oweyn  of  Blanchardstown,  son  of  John,  son  of  Francis,  son 
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of  Roger,  inherited  a  large  amount  of  property  in  Counties  Dublin  and  Kildare,  when  he  was  described 
as  being  thirty  years  of  age  (Idem,  4  Henry  IV,  p.  167,  23).  There  is  mention  of  this  Francis  Oweyn 
of  Blanchardstown  in  1356,  under  Robert’s  great-uncle,  Reynold6  de  la  ffelde  of  Culduff.  Finally,  in 
1408,  in  the  inquisition  on  the  lands  of  William  Boltham,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
John  Oweyn  was  found  to  be  tenant  of  two  carucates  in  “  Deswellestown  ”  and  two  carucates  in  Blanch¬ 
ardstown  (Idem,  9  Henry  IV,  p.  187,  10).  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Walter  de 
la  field’s  son,  Robert,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Owen,  senior,  of  Diswellstown  and 
Blanchardstown. 

According  to  the  same  manuscript  there  was  issue  of  this  marriage : 

1.  Thomas,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Robert,  to  whom  are  assigned  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Jenet.  The  latter  died  without 
issue,  but  Margaret  married  first  John  Dennes,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  and  secondly  Michael 
de  la  ffelde  of  Lusk.  For  this  second  marriage  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  her  son,  or  grandson, 
with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Painestown,  see  under  John11  de  la  ffelde  of  Painestown,  and  under 
Delafield  of  Lusk.  This  Robert  seems  to  have  been  the  warden  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  of  Mulhud- 
dart  mentioned  in  Statute  Rolls  (10  Edward  IV,  c.  17,  1470,  Berry,  p.  677),  from  which  it  appears 
that  by  a  statute  passed  in  March,  1445,  at  the  instance  of  Nicholas  Barnewall,  who  had  married  an 
heiress  of  the  Serjeants  of  Castleknock,  Pierce  Clynton  and  others,  a  fraternity  or  guild  in  honor  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Church  of  Mulhuddart  was  founded  with  power  to  hold  lands  to  the  value  of  twenty 
marks  yearly,  and  that  afterwards  Robert  Ashe,  John  Luttrell,  William  Frene,  and  Robert  Lawless, 
chaplains,  gave  to  Richard  Porter,  formerly  master  of  the  said  guild,  John  Tirrell  and  Robert  de 
Laffeld,  formerly  wardens  of  the  said  guild,  and  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same,  lands  and 
tenements  to  the  value  of  44  s.  yearly,  and  whereas  these  were  not  sufficient  for  the  intent  of  the  guild, 
further  lands  and  tenements  were,  by  the  present  ordinance,  granted  to  John  Tirrell,  now  master  of 
the  said  guild,  and  to  Pierce  Fitz  Rery  and  Richard  Tirrell,  now  wardens  of  the  same.  This  ordinance 
is  also  entered  on  the  Memoranda  Roll  of  the  Exchequer  (10  Edward  IV,  mem.  22)  and  was  confirmed 
in  a  subsequent  statute  (11  and  12  Edward  IV,  c.  69,  1472).  Unfortunately  it  seems  impossible  to 
fix  a  more  precise  date  for  the  earlier  grant  than  that  it  must  have  been  made  after  1445,  wdien  the 
guild  was  founded,  and  before  1470,  when  there  were  other  wardens,  and  therefore  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Robert  de  la  ffeld  mentioned  was  Robert,  the  father,  or  Robert,  the  younger  brother,  of 
Thomas  of  Culduff  ;  but  as  Thomas  appears  as  owner  of  Culduff  in  1455,  his  father  must  then  have 
been  dead,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Thomas’s  younger  brother  was  intended.  Moreover, 
Robert  Lawless,  Chaplain,  was  mentioned  in  1455  (Statute  Roll,  34  Henry  VI,  c.  25,  p.  397),  and 
Robert  Ashe  was  mentioned  in  1463  as  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Michael  Tregury,  who  was  conse¬ 
crated  in  1449  (Idem,  3  Edward  IV,  p.  121).  The  next  reference  to  him  is  in  1470:  “Robert  ffeld  of 
Corduff  puts  in  his  place  Christopher  Cusak  against  Richard  Rous,  clerk,  of  a  plea  of  debt”  (Ex¬ 
chequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  10  Edward  IV,  mem.  25,  Trinity).  The  mere  fact  that  he  was  called 
“of  Corduff”  does  not  show  that  he  held  that  estate.  At  about  this  time  William,  younger  son  of 
Richard  de  la  ffelde,  is  called  “of  ffeldeston.”  Nor  would  this  be  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  county,  for  example  Nicholas,  younger  brother  of  Thomas  de  la  ffeld 
of  ffeldeston,  was  marshal  and  usher  in  1451. 

3.  Margaret,  “wyfe  to  John  Delahide  of  Droughada,”  whose  daughter,  Margaret,  was  “wyfe  to 
Clynton  of  Clyntonston”  (County  Louth),  and  daughter,  “Kateren,  wyfe  to  Stokes  of  Mitchellston  ” 
(County  Meath),  Margaret  Clynton  had  a  daughter,  “Elizabeth,  wyfe  to  Garland  (or  Gernon)  of 
Ivyllencoule”  (Killincoole,  County  Louth).  There  was  a  Peter  or  Piers  Clynton  of  Drogheda,  who  was 
sheriff  in  1427  (Calendar,  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  6  Henry  VI,  p.  247,  48),  and  had  leave  to 
bring  some  ships  with  merchandise  from  England  to  Ireland  in  1435  (Idem,  13  Henry  VI,  p.  257,  39) 
and  was  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1442  (Idem,  20  Henry  VI,  p.  264,  38).  He  may  have  been  the 
Pierce  Clynton  who  took  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  of  Mulhuddart,  and  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  warden,  Robert  de  la  ffeld,  may  have  led  to  the  marriage  of  some  member  of  the 
Clynton  family  with  Robert’s  niece. 


THOMAS9  FFELDE,  son  of  Robert 8,  Walter 7,  Robert 6,  Robert 5 

This  Thomas  appeared  in  December,  1455,  in  an  instructive  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which 
shows  that  even  the  heart  of  the  English  Pale  was  not  free  at  this  time  from  the  incursions  of  male¬ 
factors.  After  reciting  that  sundry  Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels  come  over  the  ford,  of  the  Liffey, 
by  the  Pier  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  the  Bridge  of  Kilmainham  and  the  Bridge  of  Lucan,  and  so  enter 
Fingal  (County  Dublin,  north  of  the  Liffey)  by  night  and  there  kill,  rob  and  destroy  the  liege  people 
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of  the  King,  it  was  ordained  “  that  two  towers  with  two  gates  be  made,  one  upon  the  Bridge  of  Kil- 
mainham,  another  upon  the  Bridge  of  Lucan,  and  a  tower  with  a  wall  twenty  perches  in  length 
and  six  feet  in  height  by  the  wall  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  aforesaid.”  A  subsidy  was  to  be  levied  to  pay 
for  the  said  works,  and  the  following  were  appointed  as  surveyors  of  the  workmen:  “Richard  Mal- 
ward,  knight,  Baron  of  Skreen,1  Robert  Howth,  esquire  (son  and  in  1462  successor  of  Christopher, 
Lord  Howth),  and  Reynold  Talbot,  esquire,  for  the  tower  and  wall  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey;  brother, 
John  Alger,  commander  of  Kilmainham,  John  Wodlok,  esquire,  and  Thomas  ffeld  of  Cowleduff, 
esquire,  for  the  Bridge  of  Kilmainham;  Richard  Tirrell  of  Powerstown  and  Richard  Porter  for  the 
Bridge  of  Lucan”  (Statute  Rolls  of  Ireland,  35  Henry  VI,  c.  28,  Berry,  pp.  403-05).  In  the  previous 
April,  barriers  had  been  ordered  to  be  built  at  the  Bridges  of  Lucan  and  Kilmainham,  and  John 
ffelde10  of  ffeldeston  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  oversee  the  work  (Idem,  p.  315),  but  these  barriers 
were  either  not  made  or  deemed  insufficient. 

According  to  MS.  E.  3.  2  (pp.  8  and  9,  Rochford  pedigree)  and  Funeral  Entries,  Ulster  Office 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  51),  Thomas  Rochford  of  Kilbride  and  Elizabeth  Warren,  his  wife,  had  with  other  issue 
a  daughter  “Cateren,  wyfe  to  Thomas  de  la  ffeld  of  Culduffe,”  and  after  his  death  “she  toke  to 
husband  Lutterell  of  Lutterellstown.”  This  Delafield-Rochford  marriage  appears  also  in  a  shorter 
form  in  the  pedigree  of  Delafield  of  Culduff,  both  in  MS.  E.  3.  2  and  in  MS.  F.  4,  18.  In  the  account 
of  Luttrell,  Earl  of  Carhampton,  in  Lodge’s  Peerage  (Archdall’s  edition,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  407)  there  is 
the  following  confused  reference  to  Catherine  Rochford’s  two  marriages:  “Christopher  (son  of 
Robert  Luttrell  who  died  in  1436)  succeeded  at  Luttrellstown,  and  was  father  of  Thomas,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rochford  of  Kilbride,  ancestor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Belvedere, 
and  widow  of  Thomas  Delafield  of  Culduff,  Esquire,  and  dying  in  April,  1455,  left  issue  one  daughter, 
Ellen,  .  .  .  and  three  sons,  Thomas,  his  heir,  Richard,  heir  to  his  brother,  and  Robert  Luttrell, 
knt.”  The  account  goes  on  to  state  that  “Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  was  nineteen  years  old  at  his 
father’s  death,  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Philip  Bellew,  Esquire,  and,  dying  without  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Richard,  living  in  1540.”  Now  if  this  Richard  was  the  son  of  Christopher, 
the  dates  indicated  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  The  statement  that  Thomas  Luttrell,  son 
of  Christopher,  married  the  widow  of  Thomas  Delafield  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  it  was  Christopher 
who  died  in  1455,  and  it  was  his  son,  Thomas,  who  left  issue  Ellen,  Thomas,  Richard  and  Robert. 
Dr.  Ball,  in  his  account  of  Luttrellstown  (History  of  County  Dublin,  Part  IV,  p.  4),  gives  1454  as 
the  date  of  Christopher’s  death,  but,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  confused  statement  in  Lodge,  does  not 
see  that  it  was  Christopher’s  grandson,  Thomas,  not  his  son,  Thomas,  who  was  nineteen  years  old 
at  his  father’s  death.2 

As  Thomas  Delafield’s  widow  married  again  and  had  issue  by  both  husbands,  it  is  probable  that 
Thomas  did  not  live  long  after  1455. 

According  to  Trinity  College  Manuscripts  above  mentioned,  he  had  issue: 

1.  John,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Gerald,  son  of  Robert  (Fitzgerald)  of  Allon  (County  Kildare),  and 


1  The  name  was  usually  written  Mareward.  About  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  Katherine,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Francis  de  Feipo,  Baron  of  Skreen,  was  married  to  Thomas  Mareward  and  brought  the  barony  to  that  house.  Thomas 
Mareward  was  killed  in  1414  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard,  who  was  still  baron  in  1472  (Chartulary  St.  Mary  s 
Abbey,  Dublin,  Vol.  II,  pp.  23,  24). 

J  The  following  tabular  pedigree  is  believed  to  be  correct  so  far  as  it  goes: 


Robert  Luttrell 

d.  seised  of  Luttrellstown  1436 

_  I 

Christopher 
s  &  h. 
d. 1454 


Thomas  =  Catherine  dau.  of  Thomas  Rochford  of  Kilbride  &  widow  of 


&  h. 


Thomas  de  la  ffelde  of  Culduff 


1 

Thomas  s  &  h. 

=  Ellen  dau.  of 

Philip  Bellew  d.s.p. 

Richard  = 
heir  to 
his  brother 

=  Margaret  dau.  of 
Patrick  Fitz  Lyon 

1 

Robert 

Ellen  =  Nicholas  Travers 
of  Cortilagh 

1 

| 

Sir  Thomas  s  &  h.  obtained  livery  1547 
Pat.  Roll  2  Ed.  VI  m.  1  (Morrin  p.  157) 
appointed  Chief  Justice  1534  (ibid.  p.  12) 


Anne  =  Sir  Patrick  Barnewall  of  Fieldstown  & 
d.  1552  Turvey  appointed  Solicitor  General 
vice  Thomas  Luttrell  1534  (ibid.  p.  12) 
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had  issue,  Bartholomew,  father  of  Thomas.  This  marriage  is  also  mentioned  in  Lodge’s  Peerage, 
under  Aylmer,  Lord  Aylmer  (Archdall’s  edition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  60),  as  follows:  He  (Sir  Gerald  Aylmer 
of  Dullardstown)  was  appointed  second  justice  in  1533,  married  Alison,  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  of  Alloone  (by  Isabel  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Delafield  of  Culduffe,  near  Castleknock, 
Esq.)  and  sister  to  Bartholomew  Fitz-Gerald.  ”  The  names  Elizabeth  and  Isabel  are  synony¬ 
mous.  According  to  the  Visitation  Book,  Elizabeth  married,  secondly,  William  Fian  of  Dublin, 
merchant. 

The  book  of  Funeral  Entries  above  referred  to  is  a  handsome  volume  entitled  “A  Visitation 
begonne  in  the  Cittie  of  Dublin  by  Daniell  Molyneux,  Esquire,  otherwise  called  Ulster  King  of  Arms 
and  Principal  Herald  of  All  Ireland  in  the  Yeare  of  Grace  one  thousand  six  Hundredth  and  seven  as 
followeth.” 


JOHN10  FFELDE,  son  of  Thomas 9,  Robert 8,  Walter'',  Robert 1 

John  may  have  been  a  minor  at  his  father’s  death.  The  precise  year  of  his  succession  is  not  known. 
In  Michaelmas  Term,  1484,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  III,  he  appeared  as  escheator  and 
clerk  of  the  markets  and  measures  in  the  following  entries:  “Amercements  for  Michaelmas  Term, 
2  Richard  III  —  Dublin:  John  ffeld  of  Corduff,  escheator,  because  he  has  not  come  to  make  his 
proffer,  40d.”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  2  Richard  III,  mem.  11  Michaelmas).  Then  among 
the  “Proffers”  for  the  same  term  occurs  the  entry:  “John  ffeld  of  Curduff,  gent.,  escheator  and  clerk 

of  the  market  and  measures,  proffers - ”  (Idem,  2  Richard  III,  mem.  1).  Finally  he  paid  a 

fine  of  40d.  to  be  released  from  his  account  (Idem,  mem.  23).  The  office  of  escheator  was  much  shorn 
of  its  ancient  importance  at  this  time,  when  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Crown  were  not  acknowledged 
and  not  enforced  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  as  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  There  seems 
now  to  have  been  a  separate  escheator,  who  was  also  clerk  of  the  market,  in  each  of  the  few  counties 
where  these  rights  were  at  all  enforced.  John’s  namesake  and  distant  relative  of  Fieldstown  had  been 
appointed  escheator  and  clerk  of  the  market  for  County  Dublin  in  1458,  and  another  distant  relative, 
Patrick  ffeld  of  Mullacurry,  held  the  same  office  for  County  Louth  in  1490-96.  In  1506  there  was 
mention  of  an  inquisition  that  had  been  taken  before  “John  ffelde  of  Cowleduff,  late  escheator  for 
County  Dublin,”  but  the  date  of  the  inquisition  is  not  given  (Idem,  21  Henry  VII,  Easter,  mem.  16). 
The  King’s  confirmation  of  the  grant  found  by  this  inquisition  is  preserved  among  the  Christ  Church 
Deeds,  no.  384,  and  is  dated  January  21  Henry  VII,  1506.  Possibly  the  inquisition  was  taken  in 
1484,  or  thereabouts,  when  John  was  escheator.  According  to  T.  C.  D.  MS.,  F.  4.  18,  p.  80,  and  the 

Visitation  Book  in  Ulster’s  Office,  John  married  Katherine,  daughter  of - ffleming  of  Naas, 

and  had  issue: 

1.  Walter,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Richard,  of  whom  hereafter. 

In  the  Funeral  Entries  the  words  are  “John  Delafeild  eldest  sonne  of  Thomas  had  to  wife  Katherin 
da’r  of - Fleming  of  ye  Naas  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sonnes  Walter  and  Richard  .  .  .” 


WALTER11  FFELD,  son  of  Johnln,  Thomas 9,  Robert 8,  Walter 7 

According  to  T.  C.  D.  MS.,  E.  3.  2,  p.  43,  Walter,  son  of  John  Delafield  of  Culduff,  married  Rey 
(Rose),  daughter  of  Walter  Eustace  of  Dublin,  alderman,  and  MS.  F.  4.  18  and  the  \  isitation  Book 
add  to  the  above  that  he  had  one  son,  Patrick,  who  died  without  issue.  There  was  a  Patrick  ffeld 
who  was  chosen  one  of  the  two  bailiffs  of  Dublin  in  September,  1507  (Calendar  of  Ancient  Records, 
Dublin,  Gilbert,  Vol.  I,  p.  394),  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  can  have  been  Walter’s  son.  These 
bailiffs  held  an  important  and  responsible  office,  and  after  1548  were  called  “Sheriffs  of  the  County 
of  the  City  of  Dublin”  (Idem,  p.  35).  It  is  calculated  that  Walter  was  probably  born  about  1474  and, 
if  so,  he  cannot  have  had  a  son  of  sufficient  age  to  be  bailiff  in  1507.  Moreover,  the  floruit  of  Walter 
Eustace  seems  to  be  too  late  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  had  a  daughter  old  enough  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  this  Patrick.  Walter  Eustace  was  mentioned  among  the  “Demi-Jurees”  of  the  city 
in  1500  (Idem,  p.  385).  Unfortunately  the  Assembly  Rolls  of  the  Municipal  Council  are  missing  from 
1504  to  1530,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  entries  in  1507.  But  from  the  Dublin  White  Book 
(Idem,  p.  183)  it  appears  that  Walter  Eustace  was  “Mayor  in  1527.”  He  must  have  been  an  alderman 
before  that  date,  as  the  mayor  was  chosen  from  among  the  aldermen.  He  was  mentioned  again  as 
one  of  the  auditors  of  the  city  accounts  in  the  years  1530-32  (Idem,  pp.  395-96),  and  he  died  before 
Easter,  1533  (Idem,  p.  397). 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  for  it  can  hardly  have  been  anything  else,  in  1518  Patrick  ffeld  or  De  la 
ffelde  of  Dublin,  merchant,  obtained  a  lease  from  John  Rawson,  the  last  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  of  the 
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Frank  House  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  1  at  Kilmainham  in  Winetavern  Street, 
which  had  once  presumably  belonged  to  Master  Robert  de  Shardelowe,  and  from  him  had  come  to 
Henry  de  la  ffelde  and  Parnel,  his  wife,  of  Fieldstown,  who,  however,  retained  only  one  penny 
rent  by  way  of  lordship,  and  when  the  house  was  taken  by  the  Hospitallers  for  their  guest-house  in 
Dublin  in  1284,  even  this  nominal  rent  was  released.  Patrick  ffelde,  however,  did  not  hold  it  long,  but 
devised  it  in  1522  with  other  property  in  the  vicinity  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  in  the  city 
(Gilbert’s  History  of  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  p.  147,  and  the  authorities  quoted  under  Henry  3 * *  de  la  ffelde  of 
Fieldstown). 

Walter’s  marriage  was  not  the  first  connection  of  the  family  of  Culduff  with  the  City  of  Dublin. 
According  to  the  Visitation  Book,  his  aunt,  Elizabeth,  married,  secondly,  William  Fyan  of  Dublin, 
merchant.  “The  Fyans,”  Gilbert  tells  us,  “were  citizens  of  high  importance  in  Dublin  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  John  Fyan  was  Mayor  in  1472  and  1479,  and  others  of  the  name  appear 
holding  high  offices  later”  (History  of  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  p.  375).  Fyan  s  Castle  on  the  Quay,  as  described 
about  1590,  was  a  strong  and  important  building.  William  Fyan  was  one  of  the  constables  appointed 
for  the  “Heigh  Strete”  in  1493  (Calendar  of  Ancient  Records,  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  p.  379),  and  he  was 
probably  Elizabeth  de  la  ffelde’s  second  husband.  From  about  this  time  members  of  the  de  la  ffelde 
family,  or  at  least  persons  of  the  name,  appear  as  citizens  of  Dublin.  Thus  in  1481  Nicholas  ffelde, 
merchant,  was  admitted  to  the  franchise  on  having  served  apprenticeship  (Idem,  p.  361).  In  1517 
“  Barnaby  ffelde,  a  mason,  was  sworn  on  a  book  to  observe  and  keep  the  statutes  and  laudable  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Carpenter’s  Guild”  (Journal,  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  \  ol.  XXX\  ,  1906,  p.  325). 
In  1541-42  John  field  was  sword-bearer  to  the  Mayor  (Calendar  of  Ancient  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  409, 
411).  On  the  15  November  1542,  at  the  request  of  Robert  Bernewall,  a  deed  was  enrolled  by  which 
“Rosina  Eustas  of  Dublin,  widow,  acknowledged  an  obligation  of  one  thousand  marcs  of  silver, 
good  and  lawful  money  of  Ireland,  to  be  paid  to  Robert  Bernewall  of  Dublin,  gentleman,  and  W  alter 
England  of  Dublin,  merchant,  under  seal  of  grantor  1  September  1542”  (Idem,  p.  414).  One  would 
reasonably  suppose  that  this  lady  was  Walter’s  widow,  but  if  so,  she  can  hardly  have  been  born 
earlier  than  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  it  appears  in  a  further  entry  in  the  same 
roll  (Idem,  footnote),  being  “the  condition”  of  the  above  “obligation,  that  she  and  one  Richard 
Talbot  of  Dublin,  merchant,  who  was  mentioned  as  auditor  in  1536,  were  about  to  marry,  and  that 
she  had  agreed,  if  she  survived  him,  not  to  claim  more  than  £200  of  his  goods,  and  to  release  his 
executors  from  all  claims  above  that  sum,  and  that  then  the  above  obligation  should  be  void. 

From  the  foregoing  investigation  it  would  appear  probable  that  Walter  s  marriage  did  not  take 
place  earlier  than  1510,  and  therefore  that  Patrick  ffelde.  Bailiff  of  Dublin  in  1507,  wras  not  his  son. 
He  may  not  improbably  have  been  his  brother,  and,  at  any  rate,  one  may  accept  the  evidence  of  the 
T.  C.  D.  MSS.  and  the  plain  statement  of  the  Visitation  Book  that  Walter’s  issue  failed,  “soe  as  the 
inheritance  fell  upon  his  brother,  Richard.” 


RICHARD11  FFELD,  son  of  John10,  Thomas 9,  Robert 8,  Walter 7 

He  was  first  mentioned  in  1542,  in  the  following  record:  “Grant  to  Robert  Eustace,  prebendary 
of  Rathmyghall,  John  Travers  of  Cartlaghe,  Richard  Felde  of  Culduff,  Roger  Roche  and  Edward 
Browne,  in  consideration  of  £177  3s.  4d.  of  the  site  and  precinct  of  the  late  monastery  or  house  of 
Friers  Minors  called  the  Grey  Friers  of  Clane  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  etc.;  also  the  site  and  precinct 
of  the  late  priory  or  house  of  Preaching  Friers  of  Naas,  etc.;  to  hold  by  knight  service.  Rent  £9  4d. 
June  15  anno  34,  1542”  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  Morrin,  Vol.  I,  p.  90).  As  this 
is  followed  by  a  memorandum  of  payment  by  Thomas  Luttrell  of  £177  3s.  4d.,  the  purchase  money 
of  the  preceeding,  it  appears  that  the  above-named  persons  were  feoffees  to  the  use  of  Thomas  Luttrell. 

From  an  inquisition  taken  at  Ratoath  on  5  April  1598  it  appears  that  Thomas  Luttrell,  late  of 
Luttrellstown,  who  died  in  1554,  by  a  deed  dated  26  February,  2  Edward  VI,  1548,  enfeoffed 
John  Travers  of  Curtlight  (sic),2  Richard  ffelde  of  (Culduff),  Thomas  hitz-Gerald  of  the  Rath  near 

1  In  the  extent  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  taken  on  7  April  1541  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  the  following 
item  appears:  “Within  the  City  of  Dublin  in  Wyne  tavern  strete,  beside  the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity  on  N.  side,  a  house  called 
le  ffrankhouse  (Guest-House)  which  Patrick  Feelde,  Dublin,  deceased,  held  of  the  Prior  at  rent  4s.  and  id.  p.  a.,  and  finding 
for  Sd  Prior  and  successors,  on  their  coming  to  Dublin  and  staying  over  night,  1  decent  room  unfurnished  (sine  apparatu),  1 
stable  with  bedding  for  two  horses,  1  white  candle,  and  1  bed  with  bedding  but  unfurnished,  worth  at  present  p.  a.  3s.  and  4d. 
Said  house  Nicholas  Handcock  and  other  feoffees  hold  in  discharge  of  last  will  of  Patrick  Feeld,  £0  4s.  id.  (Reformation  in 
Dublin,  1536-58,  by  Rev.  Myles  V.  Ronan). 

2  This  place-name  elsewhere  in  the  inquisition  appears  as  Curtelaghaeton,  and  both  personal  and  place-name  are  to  be 

connected  with  “Nicholas  Travers  of  Cortilagh  in  the  County  Meath”  (Barony  of  Dunboyne),  who  married  Ellen,  daughter 

of  Thomas  Luttrell  and  Catherine  Rochford,  widow  of  Thomas  Delafield  of  Culduffe.  This  is  one  more  example  of  the  frequent 

marriage  connections  of  the  principal  families  in  the  Counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath. 
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Greenocke,  Robert  Eustace,  late  prebendary  of  Mulhuddart,  John  Fyan,  vicar  of  Loughtown,  Thomas 
Fleminge,  vicar  of  Rathmelyon,  Robert  Roche  of  Mulhuddart  and  Edward  Browne  of  Dunboyne, 
chaplains,  of  the  Manor  of  Luttrellstown,  etc.,  to  certain  uses  in  the  original  specified;  and  that  after 
the  death  of  James  Luttrell,  one  of  the  beneficiaries,  who  died  30  April  1557,  “the  said  John  Travers, 
Thomas  Fitz-Gerald  and  Thomas  Fleminge,  the  surviving  feoffees  of  the  said  Thomas  Luttrell, 
were  seised  on  the  premises”  to  the  use  of  James,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  James  Luttrell,  a  post¬ 
humous  child  aged  eight  months  at  Easter,  1558  (Inquisitiones  Lagenie,  Meath,  no.  4  Elizabeth). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gap  in  the  printed  inquisition  is  correctly  filled  by  inserting  the  word 
“Culduff”  after  “Richard  ffelde  of,”  and  it  is  plain  from  the  above  that  Richard  died  before  1557. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  recalled  that  Richard’s  paternal  grandmother,  nee  Catherine  Rochford, 
had  married,  secondly,  this  Thomas  Luttrell’s  grandfather;  also  that  about  this  time  John13  Delafield 
of  Painestown  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald,  of  the  Rath,  near  Greenoge. 

Richard  was  also  mentioned  in  a  similar  capacity  in  a  fiant  dated  18  May  1550:  “License  to 
John  Travers  of  Monketon,  alias  Carrykbrennan,  by  Dalcaye  (now  Monkstown,  near  Dalkey), 
County  Dublin,  knight,  to  alienate  to  Luke  Nettervill  of  Dowth,  Thomas  Talbot  of  Dardiston, 
Thomas  Fitz  Wylliams  of  Baggotrath,  esquire,  Thomas  Fyan  of  Dublin,  merchant,  Thomas  Creeff, 
vicar  of  Stabannan,  Thomas  Flemyng,  vicar  of  Rathmolian,  Patrick  Barnewall  of  Kylmakewoge  and 
Richard  Feelde  of  Kulduffe,  gent.,  the  Manor  of  Rathmore  ”  (Fiants,  Edward  VI,  no.  497,  8th  Report, 
Deputy  Keeper,  p.  79;  and  Calendar  Patent  Roll,  Ireland,  4  Edward  VI,  Morrin,  p.  205).  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  these  three  entries  some  members  of  the  same  families  are  included  among  the 
feoffees  to  uses.  Sir  John  Travers,  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  Ireland,  was  granted  Monkstown  Castle 
and  adjoining  lands  in  1539.  Baggotrath  Castle  was  situated  in  what  is  now  Lower  Baggot  Street, 
Dublin;  and  the  district  still  belongs  to  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Fitzwillians  (see  Ball’s  History  of 
County  Dublin,  Part  I,  p.  4,  and  Part  II,  p.  45). 

According  to  T.  C.  D.  MS.,  E.  3.  2,  p.  43,  Richard  married  twice;  his  first  wife  was  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hacket  of  Sutton  and  Maud  Sedgrave,  his  wife.  To  this  in  the  same  MS.  is 
appended  the  following  note.  “The  said  Richard  Delafield  after  the  death  of  Eleanor  Hacket  toke 
to  wyfe  Cateren,  doghter  to  Caddell  of  Harbartstown.” 

With  reference  to  the  first  marriage,  which  may  have  taken  place  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  family  of  Hacket  had  a  castle  at  Sutton  on  the  Peninsula  of  Howth  in  that 
century  (Howth  and  its  owners,  by  Elrington  Ball,  p.  45).  By  this  marriage  Richard  had  one  son: 

1.  Robert  ffeld,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

With  reference  to  the  second  marriage,  which  can  hardly  have  taken  place  before  about  1545  at 
the  earliest,  there  was  a  Richard  Caddell  of  Herbertstown,  County  Meath,  mentioned  as  a  trustee  for 
Jenice  Preston,  Viscount  Gormanston,  who  died  in  1559  (Fiants,  Elizabeth,  no.  3475);  but  as  the 
Christian  name  of  Catherine  Caddells’  father  is  not  given,  there  is  no  certain  identification.  Moreover, 
the  Visitation  Book  of  Leinster,  for  some  non-apparent  reason,  gives  the  name  as  “John  Caddie  of 
Turve(y),”  but  no  such  person  has  been  found. 

According  to  MS.  F.  4.  18,  p.  80,  and  the  Visitation  Book,  Richard  Delafield  had  by  his  second 
wife  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely: 

2.  Thomas,  eventual  heir  of  the  family,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Walter,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  “Nicholas  ffeld,  merchant,”  was  admitted  to  the  franchise  of  the  City  of  Dublin  in  1578  “on 
having  served  apprenticeship”  (Calendar  of  Ancient  Records,  Dublin,  Vol.  II,  p.  135). 

5.  Richard,  described  in  the  Visitation  Book  as  “a  Priest.”  The  following  account  of  this  man  is 
given  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography:  “Field  or  De  La  Field,  Richard,  1554  (?)-1606, 
Jesuit,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Corduff,  born  about  1554  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  studied  at  Douay, 
entered  the  society  of  Jesus  about  1582,  and  became  a  professed  Father.  In  April,  1599,  he  was 
sent  from  Flanders  to  Fathers  Fitzsimon  and  Archer  in  his  native  country,  and  he  was  superior 
of  the  Irish  Jesuit  Mission  till  1604  (printed  by  mistake  1640),  displaying  remarkable  prudence  and 
mildness  in  his  office.  There  are  still  extant  several  of  his  letters  which  abound  with  interesting  details 
of  the  Catholic  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  Dublin  on  21  February  1605-6.”  (The  following  authori¬ 
ties  are  referred  to:  Hogan’s  Ibernia  Ignatiana,  1,  202;  Hogan’s  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Province  S.  J., 
p.  7;  Oliver’s  Jesuit  Collections,  p.  244;  Foley’s  Records,  VII,  252).  The  passage  in  Ibernia  Ignatiana 
may  be  rendered  as  follows:  “In  this  year  (1605)  died  Father  Ricardus  Field  or  De  la  field  (he  wrote 
his  name  both  ways),  who  from  the  year  1599  to  the  year  1604  governed  the  Mission  with  praise¬ 
worthy  prudence  and  humanity,  and  directed  all  his  actions  towards  promoting  the  salvation  of  the 
souls,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  both  rich  and  poor,  in  the  defence  of  the  Faith. 
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He  was  born,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  his  father  being  Lord  of  Corduff.  In  1579 
he  was  ‘Auditor  Theologiae  at  Douay  and  a  youth  of  great  hope.’” 

In  one  of  Father  Field’s  letters  written  to  the  General  of  his  Order  and  dated  20  July  1600,  he 
says:  ‘‘And  since  a  great  hope  has  arisen  of  restoring  the  Catholic  faith  from  the  happy  success  of 
the  war  ...  I  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  to  your  Reverence  some  ecclesiastical  benefices  which 
would  be  very  suitable  to  our  Society  for  Building  Colleges,  if  his  Holiness  would  grant  them  to  us.” 
He  then  enumerates  the  Monastery  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  beside  Dublin,  the  Monastery  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  beside  Dublin,  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  outside  the  New  Gate,  the  Monastery 
of  All  Saints  near  Dublin,  “where  heretics  have  built  a  splendid  college  (this  is  Trinity  College),  and 
the  Monastery  of  Holmpatrick  in  the  County  of  Dublin  by  the  sea,  a  very  suitable  place  for  relaxa¬ 
tion”  (An  Epoch  in  Irish  History,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  late  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
p.  48). 

6.  Alice.  She  married  first,  William  Maloy,  and  second,  George  Browne  (Visitation  Book).  “Wil¬ 
liam  Maloy  of  Irishton,  County  Dublin,  gentleman,”  received  a  pardon  in  1578  (Fiants  of  Elizabeth, 
no.  3420). 

7.  Margery.  She  married  first,  James  Long  of  the  Derre,  and  second,  Lince  of  Donnor  (Visitation 
Book).  The  Derre  was  in  County  Kildare.  In  1578  “Bartholomew  Long  of  the  Derre,”  gentleman, 
received  a  pardon  (Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  no.  8883).  “Walter  Lynce  of  Donoure,”  County  Meath, 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Musters,  for  the  defence  of  the  county,  appointed  in  1583  and  1584 
(Idem,  nos.  4149  and  4461). 

The  matter  is  correctly  given  in  the  Funeral  Entries,  Ulster’s  Office,  as  follows:  “Richard  Dela- 
field  of  Culduffe,  who  had  to  his  first  wife  Elenor,  d’r  of  Thomas  Hackett  of  Sutton,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  Robte  who  mar:  Rose,  d’r  of  Shane  o’Rely  (or  as  others  say  of  Hugh  Conelagh  o’Rely),  and 
had  issue  Richard  Delafeild  who  mar:  Margt.,  d’r  of  Rowland  White  and  Katherine  Rawson,  and 
died  without  issue:  so  as  the  inheritance  descended  to  the  heires  of  Richard’s  bodie  begotten  on  his 
second  wife,  Katherin,  daughter  of  John  Caddie  of  Turve,  by  whom  he  had  issue  foure  sonnes  and 
two  daughters  —  Thomas  (of  whom  anon),  Walter  (who  hath  to  wife  Ales,  d’r  of  John  White,  some¬ 
time  sheriffe  of  Dublin,  by  whom  he  hath  issue  Richard,  now  (in  1608)  aged  about  XXII  yeares  and 
citizen  of  Dublin),  Nicholas  Delafeild  and  Richard,  a  priest;  of  the  two  daughters,  Ales  was  first 
wife  to  Wm.  Maloy  and  secondly  to  George  Browne,  Margerie  to  James  Long  of  the  Derre  and  after 
to  Lince  of  Donnor.” 


ROBERT11  FFELD,  son  of  Richard11,  John10,  Thomas 9,  Robert 8 

Robert,  it  is  supposed,  succeeded  to  Culduff,  when  his  father  Richard  died,  sometime  between 
1550  and  1557.  According  to  MS.  E.  3.  2,  he  married  “Reyse  (Rose),  doghter  to  Hue  Connologh, 
hede  or  captaine  of  the  Relyes,  and  to  Kateren  fitz  Gerald  his  wyfe,  doghter  to  Gerald  Earl  of  Kil¬ 
dare.”  The  entry  in  MS.  F.  4.  18  is  to  the  same  effect,  but  adds  “in  Turri  Lond.  defunct.”  That 
Robert  married  an  O’Reilly  will  appear  from  the  grant  of  wardship  after  the  death  of  his  son,  Rich¬ 
ard,  to  be  presently  cited,  when  a  jointure  out  of  Culduff  was  reserved  for  “Reise  Reilie,”  evidently 
Robert’s  widow;  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  verify  her  parentage  as  here  given.  Hugh  Connallagh 
O’Reilly,  chieftain  of  Breffny,  in  County  Cavan,  died  in  1583,  and  his  wife,  called  “Isabella  Barne- 
wall,”  died  about  the  same  time  (Four  Masters,  Vol.  V,  p.  1805).  A  pedigree  believed  to  have  been 
furnished  by  his  son,  Sir  John  O’Reilly,1  who  succeeded  him  “by  the  power  of  the  English”  in  the 
chieftainship,  is  preserved  in  the  State  Papers’  Office,  London,  and  according  to  it,  by  his  wife, 
Jennet,  daughter  of  Betagh  of  Moynaltie,  Hugh  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  names  and 
husbands  of  the  daughters  are  given,  and  though  one  of  the  daughters  is  named  Rose,  she  is  said  to 
have  married  Connor  MacGuire  (Idem,  O’Donovan  s  note,  p.  1806).  It  is  possible  that  she  may  have 
been  Robert’s  widow  when  she  married  Connor  Maguire,  and,  as  far  as  known  dates  go,  she  may 
have  had  the  parentage  mentioned.  This  Hugh  O’Reilly  is  apparently  first  mentioned  in  1536,  and 
Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  died  in  the  Tower  in  1534,  at  the  time  of  his  sons’  rebellion,  left  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters.  One  daughter  was  married  to  O’Connor  Faly  and  another  to  O  Carroll  of  Ely, 
but  no  daughter  of  his  is  known  to  have  married  an  O’Reilly.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  quite  confi- 

1  In  1583  after  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  O’Reilly,  the  following  grant  was  made:  “Grant  to  John  O  Reley,  Knight,  of  the 
office  of  Captain  of  the  Country  of  Breny,  alias  the  County  of  Cavan,  alias  O  Releis  country,  of  which  Hugh  O’Reley,  Knight, 

who  lately  died  was  Captain.  To  hold  during  good  behavior,  with  all  accustomed  privileges  and  emoluments,  observing  the 
articles  of  an  indenture  between  him  and  the  Lord  Justices.  He  shall  go  to  the  Lord  Justices  or  other  governor,  and  the  council, 
when  required.  28  August,  anno  XXV ’’(Fiants,  Elizabeth,  13;Report  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  p.  212,  no.  4197). 
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dent  about  the  accuracy  of  the  above  manuscript  in  this  respect,  but  MS.  E.  3.  2  was  almost  con¬ 
temporary  and  its  authority  is  not  lightly  to  be  disregarded. 

In  MS.  F.  4.  18  the  date  1569  is  placed  under  Robert’s  name,  and  this  is  probably  intended  as 
the  date  of  his  death.  It  would  suit  very  well  as  such.  According  to  the  same  manuscript  he  left 
one  son: 

Richard,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 


RICHARD13  FFELD,  son  of  Robert 12,  Richard John 10 

According  to  MS.  F.  4, 18,  Richard  married  “Margaret,  daughter  of  Roland  White  and  Katherine, 
daughter  of  John  Rawson,  Prior  of  Kilmaine.”  To  this  is  appended  the  letters  “S.  P.”  (sine  prole). 
John  Rawson  was  the  last  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Kilmainham,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  from  1511  to  the  dissolution  in  1541.  That  he  should  have  had  a  daughter  seems 
irregular,  though  he  may  have  been  married  before  he  entered  the  Order.  But  as  C.  Litton  Falkner 
in  his  paper  on  the  Hospitallers  says,  “The  Priory  had  dwindled  to  the  shadow  of  its  former  self  forty 
or  fifty  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  formally  completed  its  destruction.  .  .  . 
The  facility  with  which  the  last  Prior  surrendered  his  great  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  exchange  for  a 
Viscounty  and  a  grant  of  the  Manor  of  Clontarf  is  evidence  in  itself  of  the  decadence  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Hospitallers”  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol. 
XXVI,  c,  pp.  304-05).  Possibly  the  decadence  extended  to  a  laxity  in  the  vow  of  celibacy,  or  possibly 
the  words  “pr.  de  Kilmaine”  are  an  ignorant  addition. 

Richard  presumably  succeeded  to  Culduff  about  1569,  but  he  did  not  live  long.  It  is  certain  that 
he  died  without  issue,  sometime  before  1583.  It  is  true  that  to  the  above  entry  in  MS.  F.  4.  18  has 
been  added,  by  a  different  hand,  a  second  marriage  of  this  Richard,  namely  with  “Katherine,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Caddell  of  Turvey,”  resembling  that  already  ascribed  both  in  this  MS.  and  in  E.  3.  2  to 
Richard’s  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  and  in  both  cases  the  eldest  son  of  these  Delafield-Caddell 
marriages  is  set  down  as  Thomas.  In  fact,  the  author  of  this  addition  or  correction  evidently  thought 
that  the  Thomas  and  his  issue  to  whom  Culduff  now  passed  were  descended  from  Richard 13,  son  of 
Richard  by  a  second  marriage,  and  not  from  the  second  marriage  of  Richard11,  son  of  John.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  discuss  which  view  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  following  contemporary  entry 
on  the  records  is  conclusive  on  the  point:  “Grant  (under  commission  15  July  XXII,  1580)  to  John 
Kirbe  and  John  Beck,  gent.,  of  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  Matthew,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Feild 
of  Dublin,  merchant,  uncle  (avunculus)  and  heir  of  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Feild,  late  of 
Culduff,  County  Dublin,  gent.,  and  custody  of  his  lands.  To  hold  during  minority.  Rent  £3.  Retain¬ 
ing  £3  for  maintenance  of  the  minor.  The  extent  of  the  lands  amounts  to  £14  6s.  8d.,  of  which  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  Reise  Reilie  for  jointure  100s.,  beside  half  the  grain  of  the  mill.  Fine  £5,  8  February  XXV, 
1583”  (Fiants,  Elizabeth,  13th  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records  of  Ireland,  p.  201, 
no.  4116.  Examined  with  the  original  fiant). 

This  exceptional  record  of  a  wardship-grant  in  this  family  is  due  to  the  fact  that  since  the  attainder 
of  John  Burnell  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  Silken  Thomas,  1534,  the  Manor  of  Castleknock  had 
been  in  the  hand  of  the  Crown.  It  is  an  important  document  for  the  history  of  the  Culduff  family 
at  this  period.  In  the  first  place  it  confirms  the  statement  in  the  manuscripts  that  Robert12  married 
an  O’Reilly,  for  Reise  (Irish  Rois)  Reilie  was  evidently  Robert’s  widow.  It  moreover  shows  beyond 
question  that  Thomas  who  succeeded  Richard13  was  his  uncle  and  heir,  and  therefore  disposes  of  the 
parentage  ascribed  to  Thomas  by  the  corrector  of  MS.  F.  4.  18.  It  follows  also  that  Thomas  was  a 
brother,  or  rather  half-brother,  of  Robert,  and  therefore  son  of  Richard11  by  his  second,  Cadell, 
marriage.  It  further  shows  that  Robert12,  Richard13,  and  Thomas12  were  all  dead  by  February,  1583, 
and  that  all  three  had  become  entitled  to  Culduff  in  the  order  named.  Finally  it  shows  that  Matthew13 
was  an  infant  at  that  date. 


THOMAS12  FFELD,  son  of  Richard u,  John10 

Thomas  was  probably  little,  if  at  all,  older  than  his  nephew,  Richard,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  was 
described  as  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  and  he  was  probably  the  “Thomas  Fele”  (the  name  is  occasion¬ 
ally  so  written  elsewhere)  who  was  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  in  1578  as  one  of  the  auditors 
to  take  the  accounts,  required  for  a  special  purpose,  of  Nicholas  Ball,  a  former  sheriff,  and  Nicholas 
Fitz  Symons  (Calendar  of  Ancient  Records,  Dublin,  Vol.  II,  p.  128);  and  again  the  “Thomas  field,” 
who  in  September,  1581,  was  appointed  one  of  the  regular  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  (Idem,  p.  158). 
His  name  does  not  again  appear  in  the  Assembly  Roll,  and  he  was  dead  before  February,  1583. 
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According  to  MS.  F.  4.  18  and  the  Visitation  Rook,  he  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Patrick 
May.  Perhaps  this  is  the  name  written  in  contemporary  documents  “Mey.”  There  was  a  Patrick  Mey, 
merchant  of  Dublin,  whose  horse  was  stolen  prior  to  June,  1578  (Fiants,  Elizabeth,  no.  3345),  and  a 
man  of  the  same  name  appeared  in  the  rental  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as 
tenant  of  a  house  in  Cook  Street,  Dublin,  in  1580  and  1593  (Christ  Church  Deeds,  nos.  1353  and 
1415).  The  name  “Patrycke  May”  also  appeared  in  the  roll  of  members  of  “the  Forty  Eight  of  the 
Municipal  Council”  in  1600;  but  it  is  crossed  out,  probably  because  he  was  then  dead  (Calendar  of 
Ancient  Records,  Dublin,  Vol.  II,  p.  354).  The  identity  of  these  names,  however,  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  proved. 

Thomas  left  only  one  son : 

Matthew,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 


MATTHEW13  FEILD,  son  of  Thomas1*,  Richard n,  John 10 

The  family  name  was  usually  written  “Feyld,”  “Feild”  or  “Field,”  from  about  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Matthew  was  under  age  in  February,  1583,  when  his  wardship  and  marriage  were  granted  to  John 
Kirbe  and  John  Beck  by  the  fiant  already  quoted  in  full  under  his  cousin,  Richard13.  But  further,  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  then  of  quite  tender  years.  Though  he  was  heir  to  Culduff,  he  was  brought 
up  as  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  no  doubt  in  his  father’s  business,  and  in  1602  “Matthew  Feyld”  was 
admitted  to  the  franchise  as  “the  child  of  a  freeman”  of  the  city  (Calendar  of  Ancient  Records  of 
Dublin,  Vol.  II,  p.  381).  This  was  presumably  the  year  in  which  he  attained  his  majority,  and  shows 
that  he  was  born  about  1581,  shortly  before  his  father’s  death.  Dublin  merchants  would  not  as  a 
rule  marry  as  early  as  landowners,  and  probably  his  father  did  not  marry  until  after  he  had  succeeded 
to  Culduff.  Matthew’s  first  cousin,  Richard13,  son  of  Walter12,  was  not  born  until  a  few  years  later, 
namely  in  1586  (see  under  Richard  11 ). 

Matthew  had  livery  of  his  father’s  lands  at  Culduff  on  13  May  1612,  having  paid  a  fine  of  £15 
Irish  for  the  grant  (Wardships  and  Liveries,  from  Lodge’s  MSS.,  Vol.  I,  p.  67,  formerly  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  Dublin).  Why  he  did  not  get  livery  on  coming  of  age  some  years  earlier  is  not  apparent. 
Perhaps  Culduff  had  already  been  leased  by  Matthew’s  guardians  to  John  Warren,  to  whom  it  was 
ultimately  sold.  John  Warren  was  described  as  “of  Culduff”  in  1625,  and  again  in  1629  (Inquisitiones 
Lagenie,  nos.  3  and  21,  Charles  I),  and  he  was  clearly  in  occupation  at  the  time  of  the  following  li¬ 
cense  to  sell. 

“On  13  August  1634  licence  to  Matthew  Field  of  Dublin,  gent.,  to  convey  the  lands  of  Cooleduff, 
alias  Corduff,  in  the  Parish  of  Castle  Knock  containing  120  acres  arable,  and  a  water  mill  there  to  John 
Warren  of  said  Kilduff,  gent.,  and  his  heirs  under  the  rent  of  £12.  Fine  paid  by  John  Warren  £3” 
(Wardships  and  Liveries,  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  I,  p.  230).  Three  years  later  the  conveyance  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Fine  and  Recovery,  thus  barring  the  entail  which  had  been  created  upwards  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  earlier.  “On  4  June  1637,  John  Field,  Matthew  Field  and  Mary,  his  wife,  levied  a  fine  in  Trinity 
Term,  1637,  of  the  Castle,  etc.,  of  Corduff  to  the  use  of  John  Warren  and  his  heirs,  who  the  same  term 
suffered  a  recovery  thereof  to  certain  uses.  Fine  paid  by  Warren  £8”  (Idem,  p.  232).  The  John  Field 
last  mentioned  was,  no  doubt,  Matthew’s  son  and  heir  whose  assent  as  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder 
was  necessary  to  bar  the  entail.  In  the  Funeral  Entries,  Ulster’s  Office,  he  was  called  “Matthew  Dela- 
feild  of  Culduffe  who  is  alsoe  merchant  of  Dublin.”  He  was  presumably  the  “ffeld  of  Curduff”  who 
was  required  to  furnish  one  archer  on  horseback  for  “the  General  Hosting  appointed  to  meet  at  ye 
hill  of  Tarrah  (Tara)  on  24  September  1593”  (Trinity  College  MSS.  F.  1.  18,  p.  179).  Matthew  him¬ 
self  may  not  yet  have  been  of  age,  in  which  case  the  liability  to  furnish  an  archer  would  have  fallen 
upon  his  guardians  who  held  the  land  during  the  minority. 

“Matthew  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Francis  Taillour,  merchant  of  Dublin,”  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Thomas,  aged  four  in  1608  (MS.  F.  4.  18).  This  marriage  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  soon 
after  Matthew  came  of  age.  Thomas  was  presumably  dead  by  1637,  as  otherwise  he  would  have  joined 
in  the  conveyance  of  Culduff.  Francis  Taylor,  Matthew’s  father-in-law,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Dublin,  and  was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Municipal  Council.  He  was  sheriff  in  1586 
(Calendar  of  Ancient  Records,  Dublin,  Vol.  II,  pp.  202-04),  alderman  from  1589,  mayor  in  1595, 
treasurer  in  1598  and  auditor  frequently  up  to  1610  (Idem,  pp.  231,  282,  321,  534). 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  descendents  of  Matthew  Field  after  the  parting  with  his 
ancestral  estate.  The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Ball’s  History  of  County  Dublin  (Part  6,  p.  24) 
may  serve  to  bring  our  long  notice  of  the  place  to  a  conclusion:  “At  Corduff  (as  it  is  now  called)  a 
house,  built  of  stone  and  slated,  with  a  stable  and  barn,  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  orchard,  garden,  and 
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grove  of  trees.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Corduff  had  become  the  residence  of  the  Warren 
family,  who  continued  in  occupation  for  the  next  two  hundred  years,  and  contributed  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  a  marshal,  Baron  Warren  of  Corduff,  to  the  French  service.  At  the  time  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  the  inhabitants  of  Corduff  of  full  age  were  returned  as  seven  of  English  and  twenty-two  of  Irish 
descent.”  As  stated  above,  in  1637  the  principal  dwelling  house  was  substantial  enough  to  be  called 
“a  castle.”  No  trace  of  this  building  now  remains,  though  the  walled  garden  still  stands  near  the 
modern  dwelling  house. 


WALTER12  FFELD,  son  of  Richard,11,  John 10 

According  to  the  Visitation  Book  and  the  Funeral  Entries  in  Ulster’s  Office,  he,  like  others  of  the 
family  at  this  period,  was  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  and  married  Alice,  widow  of  John  Moore  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  White,  sometime  Sheriff  of  Dublin.  John  White  was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assembly 
Roll  of  the  Municipal  Council,  and  he  was  sheriff  in  1565  (Calendar  of  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin, 
Vol.  II,  p.  39).  In  the  roll  of  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  for  1600  the  name  “Walter  Field” 
appeared  among  “the  nomber  of  the  ninety-six”  (Idem,  p.  354). 

Walter  died  on  3  May  1610  (Funeral  Entries,  Vol.  I,  p.  55),  and  his  widow  died  on  31  December 
1624  (Idem,  Vol.  V,  p.  67).  He  bore  the  following  arms: 

“Or  a  Lion  rampant  Gu.  armed  and  langued  Az.  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  trefoil  of  the 
field,  a  crescent  for  cadency,  Impaling  per  pale  Ar.  and  Gu.  a  Chevron  engrailed  between  three  roses 
counter-changed  for  White”  (Idem,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  23). 

The  crescent  for  cadence  was  because  he  was  second  son.  The  trefoil  on  the  lion’s  shoulder  identi¬ 
fies  him  with  the  Painestown-Culduff  branch  of  the  Delafield  family. 

They  seem,  so  far  as  known,  to  have  had  issue  one  son,  Richard,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 


RICHARD13  FIELD,  son  of  Walter1*,  Richard11,  John 10 

This  Richard,  as  mentioned  above  under  Richard11,  was  born  in  1586.  Like  his  father,  Walter,  he 
was  a  citizen  and  merchant  of  Dublin.  He  was  mentioned  in  an  inquisition  taken  at  Kilmainham  on 
15  January  1625,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  Christopher  St.  Lawrence,  late  Baron  of  Howth  who  died 
in  1619,  being  seised  of  the  Manor  of  Ward  and  of  some  lands  in  Boranstown,  granted  them  on  16 
August  1614,  without  the  King’s  licence,  to  Walter  Flood,  Henry  Ashe  and  “Richard  de  Lafeild”  of 
Dublin,  merchants,  and  their  heirs,  to  the  use  of  Thomas  White  and  his  heirs  (Inquisitiones  Lagenie, 
Dublin,  no.  1,  Charles  I).  It  will  be  remembered  that  Richard’s  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John 
White,  Sheriff  of  Dublin  in  1565. 

Richard  married  Honora,  daughter  of -  Gordon,  Esquire  (Pedigrees  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol. 

XI,  p.  393,  where  his  arms  are  given:  Or,  a  lion  rampant,  Gu.  and  a  crescent  for  difference). 

They  had  issue  one  son,  Anthony. 


ANTHONY14  FIELD,  son  of  Richard1*,  Walter12,  Richard 11 

He  was  called  of  Glascourt,  Esq.  (Funeral  Entries,  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  XI,  p.  393).  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of - MacWilliam,  Esq.,  and  had  issue  (Idem). 

1.  John. 

2.  Patrick. 

3.  Nicholas,  of  whom  hereafter. 

4.  Margaret. 

5.  Jane. 


NICHOLAS16  FIELD,  son  of  Anthony11,  Richard13,  Waller12 

He  was  called  of  Battersea,  County  Surrey,  and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Poole,  Esq.,  of 
Budworth,  County  Chester,  and  had  issue  five  children  (Pedigrees,  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  XI,  p.  393). 

1.  Francis,  dead  by  1784. 

2.  Thomas,  Esq.,  an  officer  in  the  44th  Regiment  of  Foot.  On  half  pay  in  1784.  He  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Richard  Stonehouse,  Esq.,  of  Fyfield,  County  Berks,  and  had  issue  Ringstead 
Field,  only  son. 

3.  Augustus  John,  an  officer  in  the  Marines  who  distinguished  himself  in  an  action  with  a 
French  Frigate,  under  Captain  Farmer  on  board  the  Quebec. 
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4.  Margaret,  who  married  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Long. 

5.  Mary,  who  married  James  Anderson  of  London,  Esq. 

The  following  inscription  from  the  tablet  in  his  memory  St.  Bride’s  Church,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
adds  a  little  to  what  is  known  of  him : 

“In  memory  of  Nicholas  Feild,  Esq.,  who  died  4  September  1769,  aged  sixty-two  years.  His  body 
is  deposited  in  the  vault  beneath  this  monument.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  Walter  Feild,  Esq., 
of  Dublin  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  by  his  mother’s  side  from  Lady  Margaret  MacWilliam! 
daughter  to  Pierce  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond  by  Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald,’ 
Earl  of  Kildare,  also  in  same  vault  is  deposited  the  body  of  Mary,  daughter  to  John  Poole  of  Pickmeir, 
in  the  County  of  Chester,  and  wife  of  the  above  Nicholas  Feild.  She  died  30  January  1764,  aged  fifty! 
leaving  issue  four  sons  and  three  daughters.” 

There  is  no  further  information  about  this  cadet  branch  of  the  Culduff  Delafields. 
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DE  LA  FFELDE  OF  PAINESTOWN  AND  MULLAGHFIN,  COUNTY  MEATH, 

AND  OF  COUNTY  KILDARE  AND  OF  KILLERIG,  COUNTY  CARLOW 

This  is  a  Cadet  line  of  the  de  la  ffeldes  of  Culduff 

REYNOLD5  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Reynold 4,  Bertram 3 

This  Reynold  succeeded  to  Painestown  as  heir  of  Tiffania  Dullard,  second  wife  of  Reynold4  of 
Culduff  and  Painestown.  He  was  probably  born  in  1300  or  soon  afterwards  and  came  of  age  some  ten 
years  before  1331,  when  his  father,  who  held  Painestown  jure  uxoris,  seems  to  have  died.  He  appears 
as  “Reynold  de  la  ffelde  junior”  (i.e.,  Reynold,  son  of  Reynold)  on  30  June  1333  before  the  Jus¬ 
ticiar’s  Court  at  Drogheda-Meath  in  the  following  entry,  “Meath :  Reynold  de  la  ffelde,  junior,  against 
Hugh  le  Blound  of  Rathdrynagh  and  Walter  le  Blound,  of  a  plea  of  trespass,  gives  to  the  King  2s. 
for  license  to  procure  a  better  bill,  by  the  pledge  of  Hugh  le  Blount  of  Rathdrinagh”  (Rolls  Office, 
Plea  Roll,  2Q,  3,  16,  mem.  35.  Pleas  at  Drogheda  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  Feast  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  7  Edward  III).  Rathdrinagh  is  a  townland  in  the  Parish  of  Knockcommon  adjoin¬ 
ing  that  of  Painestown.1  On  the  same  30  June  1333  and  at  the  same  place,  Reynold  proffered  him¬ 
self  against  Adam  Duf  of  a  plea  of  trespass  (Idem),  and  also  sat  on  a  jury  with  John  le  fflemyng,  Wil¬ 
liam  La(rge),  William  Nany  and  others,  on  a  plea  of  assault  (Idem).  In  these  two  last  cases  he  was 
called  “Reynold  de  la  ffelde”  simply,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  the  same  man  in  all  three 
cases.  As  his  father  was  dead,  though  only  recently,  there  was  no  necessity  to  distinguish  him  as 
“junior.”  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  holding  Painestown  by  this  date.  On  12  July  1336,  again 
in  Meath,  Reynold  was  sued  by  Robert  Bryan  and  William  Heyroun,  burgesses  of  Drogheda,  for 
the  considerable  sum  of  £15  of  silver  for  cloth  bought  from  them,  and  they  say  that  Reynold,  on  20 
October  1332,  bound  himself  to  pay  unto  them  the  said  money  at  stated  times,  but  had  failed  to 
do  so.  Reynold  comes  and  acknowledges  the  debt  (Justiciary  Rolls,  174,  mem.  11;  Pleas  at  Drog¬ 
heda,  Meath,  on  the  Friday  after  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  10  Ed¬ 
ward  III).  About  this  time  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  appeared  along  with  Sir  John  de  Cravill,  knight, 
Matthew  de  Bathe,  Nicholas  de  Carrick,  Richard  fflemmyng,  William  de  Nany,  John  le  fflemmyng, 
Richard  Ley  and  Roger  de  Gernoun,  clerk,  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  granting  certain  lands  in  Rolandes- 
ton  to  Walter  le  Large,  son  of  Gilbert  le  Large  (Calendar,  Gormanston  Register,  p.  43).  This  deed 
is  undated,  and  it  is  possible  that  Reynold4,  who  witnessed  an  earlier  deed  relating  to  Rolandston 
in  1317,  was  the  witness.  But  an  examination  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  points  to  a  date  not 
very  long  before  1338  as  the  date  of  the  deed.  Sir  John  de  Cravill  was  alive  in  1338  and  died  before 
1342. 2  Three  of  the  other  witnesses  sat  on  the  jury  with  Reynold5  in  1333.  Sir  Matthew  de  Bathe 
witnessed  another  deed  relating  to  Rolandston  in  1346  (Idem,  p.  44).  The  grantee  of  the  deed  of 
1317,  which  Reynold4  witnessed,  was  father  of  the  grantee  of  this  deed,  and  the  next  deed  in  the 
series  to  the  undated  deed  is  dated  in  1340.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  Reynold5  was  the  witness 
to  this  deed. 

There  is  no  further  mention  of  this  Reynold.  He  appears  to  have  died  early,  before  1338,  leaving 
an  infant  son,  Reynold6.  There  was  a  long  minority  of  perhaps  fourteen  years,  when  Robert5  of 
Culduff,  half-brother  of  Reynold5  of  Painestown,  seems  to  have  held  the  custody  of  the  land. 
During  the  period  1338  to  1347,  this  Robert  was  living,  occasionally  at  least,  at  Dollardstown,  and 
was  entrusted  by  Sir  John  Cravill  with  the  custody  of  his  title-deeds,  and  defended  an  action  of  Novel 
Disseisin  concerning  tenements  in  Rolandstown  and  Painestown.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  widow 
and  infant  heir  of  Reynold5  continued  to  live  at  Painestown,  but  as  the  place  was  not  held  immediately 
of  the  Crown,  the  public  records  contain  no  escheator’s  accounts  concerning  it,  no  entries  of  wardship, 
or  of  dower,  or  of  livery  of  seisin  on  the  succession  of  a  new  tenant,  and  no  inquisitions  post  mortem. 
Without  these  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  precise  dates  of  the  deaths  of  the  successive  tenants  of  Painestown. 

So  far  as  appears,  Reynold5  left  but  one  child,  his  son  and  heir,  Reynold6,  an  account  of  whom 
follows: 

REYNOLD6  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Reynold 5,  Reynold 4,  Bertram 3 

He  first  appeared,  probably  soon  after  coming  of  age,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1353,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  pledges  and  mainpernors  of  Robert  Wafre,  Sheriff  of  Meath,  for  the  payment  by  instal- 

1  It  may  be  remembered  that  Master  Ralph  le  Blund,  presumably  of  the  same  family,  brought  a  plea  of  detention  of  cattle 

against  Reynold4  in  1311.  2  See  under  Robert5  of  Culduff. 


PEDIGREES  FOR  CHAPTER  XIX 

(For  earlier  members  of  this  line,  see  Chapter  XVII) 

The  dates  are  those  of  the  first  and  last  mentions  of  the  individual  as  living 

Reynold6  de  la  ffelde  = 

1333-1338 


Reynold6  =  Eleanor  Hacket 
1353-1382 


Thomas7  = 
1384-1412 


Hugh7 

1396-1400 


Christopher8 

1441 


Robert9  — 
1445-1447 


Christopher9  =  Maud  Bath 
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John10 
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James11  =  Mary  O’Neal 
1638 


Edward16 

1639 
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1593 

died  1631 

A 

1598 

1  1 

Simon16 

1639 
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Robert  de  la  ffelde  of  Malafin  = 
1445  ; 


I 

Nicholas  Field  of  Malafene  = 
1547  : 


Delafeilde  of  Malafin  circa 
1590 


Richard5  de  la  ffelde  of  Kildare  = 


1307-1312 


Philip6  = 

1336-1342  : 


Engillard7 

1373-1404 


Richard7 

1373-1400 
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ments  of  £3  Is.  10d.,  arrears  of  his  account,  and  again  in  the  following  Trinity  Term,  1354,  his  co¬ 
pledge  and  mainpernor  in  the  former  year  being  James  de  la  Hyde,  and  in  the  latter  Roger  Wafre 
(Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  27  and  28  Edward  III,  mems.  9  and  26).  The  families  of  le  Wafre  and 
de  la  Hyde  held  lands  in  the  Barony  of  Ratoath  and  in  1359  James  de  la  Hyde  was  appointed  receiver 
of  a  subsidy  in  the  Liberty  of  Meath  (Calendar  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  33  Edward  III,  p.  79,  110). 
In  1368  Reynold  de  la  field  and  Nicholas  Wycombe  were  pledges  in  Meath  for  William  Whyt,  who 
withdrew  from  a  bill  of  trespass  against  Hugh  and  Robert  Portys  (Justiciary  Rolls,  Rolls  Office, 
39-43  Edward  III,  mem.  18;  Pleas  at  Drogheda,  42  Edward  III).  In  Michaelmas  Term  1369  there 
is  the  following  entry,  “Meath:  The  jury  between  Richard  de  la  Pulle,  demandant,  and  John, 
son  of  Bartholomew  Dardiz  and  Joan,  his  wife,  as  to  whether  Walter  de  la  Pulle,  Knt.,  gave  to  John 
de  la  Pulle  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  one  messuage,  etc.  in  Tristelkeran  (Castlekeeran,  Kells 
Upper,  County  Meath)  remains  to  be  taken  till  the  octaves  of  Hilary  for  lack  of  jurors.  And  because 
Reynold  de  la  field  is  attached  through  the  issues  of  20d.  and  does  not  come,  therefore  the  aforesaid 
chattels  are  forfeit”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  228,  mem.  2,  Quindena  of  Michaelmas,  43  Edward  III). 
Walter  de  la  Pulle  was  one  of  the  leaders  at  the  battle  of  Faughart  in  1318,  when  Edward  Bruce  was 
slain.  He  appears  to  have  been  rewarded  with  some  lands  in  Meath  forfeited  by  the  de  Lacys.  He  was 
escheator  of  Ireland  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  II.  In  the  same  term  Reynold  failed  to  appear  on 
another  jury  in  Meath  (Idem,  mem.  12),  but  in  June,  1370,  he  was  a  juror  on  an  inquisition  taken  at 
Skreen  before  John  de  Cusak,  knight,  sheriff,  concerning  the  goods  of  Walter  de  Cusak x,  knight,  and 
other  outlaws  (Idem,  mem.  33).  In  1373  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  was  on  a  jury  on  an  important  inquisition 
taken  at  Drogheda  on  the  side  of  Meath  concerning  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  William  de 
Wyndesore,  lieutenant  of  the  King  in  Ireland  (Rymer’s  Foedera,  47  Edward  III).  In  1373  one  of  the 
charges  against  Sir  William  de  Windsor  was  that  he  had  imposed  a  cess  of  half  a  mark  on  every 
carucate  of  tilled  land  in  County  Meath,  of  which  there  were  500,  and  also  a  tallage  of  one  crannock 
of  wheat  for  the  payment  of  5s.  4d.,  and  one  crannock  of  oats  for  the  payment  of  3s.  and  4d.,  on  the 
same  carucates,  though  wheat  was  then  worth  about  8s.,  and  oats  5s.  the  crannock,  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  Commons  of  the  said  county  had  bound  their  representatives  in  Parliament  not  to 
grant  any  tallage  or  subsidy,  on  account  of  the  losses  of  the  said  county  through  the  invasion  of 
the  Irish.  Then  in  Meath  in  1380:  “For  the  fine  of  600  marks  which  Andrew  Daundon,  Archdeacon 
of  Meath,  has  made  with  our  Lord  the  King  by  the  pledge  of  Walter  Cusak,  Knt.,  Thomas  Tuyt, 
Knt.,  Edmund  Husse,  Richard  Plunket,  John  Bedelewe,  John  Rodypak,  John  ffeypo,  John  Cusak, 
countour,  Luke,  son  of  Walter  Cusak,  Maurice  fits  Eustace,  Richard  Proutfot,  Walter  Dexcestre, 
junior,  John  de  la  Mare,  Henry  Betagh,  Nicholas  Betagh,  William  Outelawe,  Reynold  de  la  field  and 
others,  it  is  agreed  and  granted  that  the  said  Andrew  shall  have  the  King’s  Letters  Patent  ratifying, 
approving  and  confirming  unto  him  the  estate  which  he  hath  in  the  Archdeaconate  aforesaid  ”  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  Crown  Pleas,  247,  mem.  34).  The  above  is  a  representative  list  of  the  leading  resident 
gentry  of  Meath  at  the  time.  Not  to  go  beyond  two  contemporary  documents,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Walter  de  Cusak,  Thomas  Tuyt  and  Edmund  Husse,  knights,  also  Richard  Plunket  were  specially 
summoned  to  a  Parliament  to  be  held  at  Dublin  on  4  November  1380  (Calendar  Close  Rolls,  Ireland, 
4  Richard  IT,  p.  108,  66-67)  and  that  the  following  were  among  the  custodes  pacis  commissioned  in 
1382  to  act  in  the  several  baronies  mentioned,  viz.:  Edmund  Husse,  Baron  of  Galtrim  in  Deece, 
Thomas  Chambre  in  Duleek,  John  ffeypo  in  Skreen,  Nicholas  Bernevall  in  Ratoath,  John  de  la  Mare 
in  Corkaree,  John  Rodipak  in  Morgallion,  Henry  Betagh  in  Kells;  while  John  Bedlewe  and  Andrew 
Daundoun,  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  were  appointed  supervisors  of  the  custodians  in  several  baronies 
(Idem,  5  Richard  II,  p.  115,  229-232). 

The  same  matter  concerning  the  fine  owed  by  Archdeacon  Daundon  appears  in  Pipe  Rolls  for 
1382,  but  there  were  additional  pledges  named  and  among  them  Nicholas  Bernevall,  Thomas  Dillon, 
ffriar  John  ffrankhome,  Prior  of  St.  Peter’s  of  Newton  next  Trym,  Richard  Dullard,  Rector  of 
Payneston,  and  others  (Pipe  Rolls  of  Ireland,  79,  6  Richard  II).  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  name 
Dullard  still  existing  in  connection  with  Painestown.  In  1381  Reynold  de  la  field  and  William 
Thomas  were  pledges  for  Jeffrey  Wakeman,  Sheriff  of  Cross  Meath,  who  is  called  to  account  (Ex¬ 
chequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  4  and  5  Richard  II,  mem.  68).  The  next  year  he  and  William  Walsch 
were  pledges  for  Hugh  Cretynes,  Chief  Serjeant  of  Cross  Meath  (Idem,  5  and  6  Richard  II,  mem.  53). 
“Cross  Meath”  means  the  lands  in  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  hands  (crociae),  which  were  numerous. 
Over  these  the  sheriff  had  jurisdiction,  while  in  the  Liberty  the  seneschal  alone  had  jurisdiction. 

1  “Walter  de  Cusak,  Knight,  and  other  outlaws.”  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  Sir  Walter  de  Cusack  could  have  been  an  out¬ 
law  in  1370,  seeing  that  he  was  amongst  those  specially  summoned  to  a  Parliament  in  1372  (Calendar  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  46 
Edward  III,  p.  84,  114,  and  again  in  1375  and  1378).  It  is  possible  that  he  was  outlawed  in  connexion  with  the  resistance  in 
County  Meath  to  Sir  William  de  Windsor’s  arbitrary  proceedings  in  1369  (see  next  entry  from  Rymer  and  also  \  iceroys  of 
Ireland,  Gilbert,  p.  232),  and  that  outlawry  was  soon  afterwards  reversed. 
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In  the  Trinity  College  manuscript  pedigrees  of  the  Painstown  family  Reynold,  grandson  of 

Reynold  de  la  ffelde  and  Tiffania  Dullard,  is  said  to  have  married  “Ellenor  daughter  of  - 

Hacket  of  Stallacan.”  The  place  name  seems  corrupt.  Probably  the  consonants  have  been  transposed, 
and  Stacallan  (now  Stackallan)  on  the  Boyne,  immediately  opposite  to  Painestown,  was  the  place 
intended.  The  authority,  as  before  explained,  is  not  impeccable  for  this  period,  but  in  this  statement 
was  probably  correct,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  facts  not  found  in  the  records  are 
stated.  The  errors  seem  confined  to  putting  together  real  persons  to  whom  references  were  found 
into  pedigrees  and  relationships  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Reynold  died  shortly  after  1382,  for 
in  1384  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  was  called  his  son  and  heir.  His  sons  were: 

1.  Thomas,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Hugh  first  appeared  in  1395  with  his  brother,  Thomas,  as  a  mainpernor  of  Joan,  widow 
of  his  distant  cousin,  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  of  Fieldstown.  “On  the  9th  day  of  August  in  the  19th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  King  (Richard  II)  by  his  Letters  Patent  and  by  the  mainprise  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Reynold  de  la  field,  and  Hugh,  son  of  the  same  Reynold  of  County  Meath,”  committed  to 
Joan,  widow  of  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  of  Fieldstown,  the  custody  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said 
Nicholas,  to  answer  for  the  value  of  the  same  by  the  mainprise  aforesaid  (Idem,  20  and  21  Richard 
II,  mem.  11.  See  entry  set  out  in  full  under  Nicholas7  de  la  ffelde  of  Fieldstown).  Here,  after  nearly 
two  centuries  of  separate  homesteads,  the  bonds  of  kinship  between  the  two  branches  of  the  family 
were  still  recognized.  Then  in  1399  “John  Heyne  and  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  put  in  their  place  John 

- ”  (Parchment  torn)  (Idem,  1  Henry  IV,  mem.  54).  The  matter  came  up  again  next  year 

“Hugh  de  la  ffelde  has  letters  of  general  attorney  under  the  names  of  John  Heyne  and  Thomas 
Tuyt”  7  April  1400  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Patent  Roll  1  Henry  IV,  p.  156, 
no.  39).  These  letters  were  probably  because  of  a  contemplated  trip  to  England.  Then  “Meath: 
Robert  Gernon  was  attached  by  one  pig  worth  sixpence  to  answer  unto  Hugh  ffelde  of  a  plea  of  debt” 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Various,  345,  mem.  19;  Pleas  at  Trym  on  Thursday  after  the  Purification,  6 
Henry  IV,  1405).  There  is  no  further  mention  of  Hugh  nor  anything  to  show  that  he  left  issue. 


THOMAS7  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Reynold 6,  Reynold 5,  Reynold 4 

The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  1384  when  he  and  Robert  Cusak,  “pledges  and  manucaptors  of 
Andrew  Daundon,  late  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  put  in  their  place  Henry  Cusak  against  the  King  in 
a  plea  of  debt”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  7  and  8  Richard  II,  mem.  37;  Trinity,  8  Richard  II).  This 
perhaps  had  some  relation  to  the  matter  in  1380  when  his  father  Reynold  and  others  went  pledge 
for  the  same  Andrew  Daundon.  So  also  he  followed  his  father  when  in  1384,  as  “Thomas  de  la  field, 
son  and  heir  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde  ”,  he  was  one  of  the  pledges  and  manucaptors  of  Hugh  Cretynge, 
late  Chief  Sergeant  of  Cross  Meath,  and  put  in  his  place  Robert  Kysshok  against  the  King  in  a  plea 
of  account  (Idem,  8  and  9  Richard  II,  mem.  41).  In  the  same  year,  as  “Thomas,  son  of  Reynold  de  la 
field  ”,  he  was  attached  for  a  debt  to  John  Batman  and  John  fitz  Nicholl,  clerk  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
268,  mem.  1).  In  1389  it  was  found  by  inquisition  that  Richard  Cadell,  Under  Serjeant  in  the  Barony 
of  Duleek,  Meath,  had  summoned  but  did  not  impanel  William  Clifford,  Nicholas  Bodenham  and 
Thomas  de  la  field  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  13  and  14  Richard  II,  mem.  26).  Then  in 
1391  “Thomas  de  la  ffeld  and  others,  summoned  to  be  here  at  a  day  do  not  come,  therefore  in  mercy” 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Various,  291,  mem.  5;  Pleas  at  Trym  on  the  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Valentine,  14  Richard  II).  Again  in  1394  he  and  others  failed  to  appear  when  called  on  a  jury  in  a 
matter  in  Meath  between  the  King  and  Robert  Cusake,  and  were  fined  (Idem,  Various,  305  mem.  9). 
Then  in  1395  he  was  sued  as  “Thomas  ffeld”  for  coming  to  Damaleston  in  County  Dublin  in  1388 
and  there  robbing  David  ffouler,  chaplain,  of  three  cows  and  two  calves  worth  18s.  He  pleaded  par¬ 
don  by  Letters  Patent  of  the  King  dated  18  March  1395  and  was  acquitted  (Idem,  Various,  307, 
mem.  22.  Pleas  at  Naas,  Easter,  18  Richard  II).  This  pardon  was  granted  by  Richard  II  in  person 
when  in  Ireland.  Then  in  Meath,  “Henry  Hill  and  Thomas  ffeld  are  mainpernors  for  Thomas  Ber- 
trame  indicted  for  thefts  at  Ardcath,  in  Upper  Duleek,  and  Baygnoreston ”  (Idem,  307,  mem.  30; 
Pleas  at  Naas,  Trinity,  18-19  Richard  II).  He  served  on  a  jury  again  in  1396  with  William  Clifford 
and  others  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  19  and  20  Richard  II,  mem.  31;  Hilary,  19  Richard  II).  In  a 
Pipe  Roll  for  the  years  1395  to  1401,  under  the  heading  “Meath”  there  are  two  entries  of  6d.  against 
Thomas  ffeld  because  he  did  not  come  when  summoned  (Pipe  Roll  84).  These  may  refer  to  the  years 
1396  and  1399,  when  he  failed  to  appear  when  summoned  on  a  jury  in  the  Liberty  of  Meath  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  313,  mem.  8  and  328,  mem.  3).  At  this  time  the  Liberty  of  Meath,  or  lordship  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown,  comprised  the  whole  of  Meath, 
including  the  former  de  Verdon  moiety,  except  the  Cross  lands,  which  remained  under  the  jurisdic- 
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In  the  Trinity  College  manuscript  pedigrees  of  the  Painstown  family  Reynold,  grandson  of 

Reynold  de  la  ffelde  and  Tiffania  Dullard,  is  said  to  have  married  “Ellenor  daughter  of  - 

Hacket  of  Stallacan.”  The  place  name  seems  corrupt.  Probably  the  consonants  have  been  transposed, 
and  Stacallan  (now  Stackallan)  on  the  Boyne,  immediately  opposite  to  Painestown,  was  the  place 
intended.  The  authority,  as  before  explained,  is  not  impeccable  for  this  period,  but  in  this  statement 
was  probably  correct,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  facts  not  found  in  the  records  are 
stated.  The  errors  seem  confined  to  putting  together  real  persons  to  whom  references  were  found 
into  pedigrees  and  relationships  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Reynold  died  shortly  after  1382,  for 
in  1384  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  was  called  his  son  and  heir.  His  sons  were: 

1.  Thomas,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Hugh  first  appeared  in  1395  with  his  brother,  Thomas,  as  a  mainpernor  of  Joan,  widow 
of  his  distant  cousin,  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  of  Fieldstown.  “On  the  9th  day  of  August  in  the  19th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  King  (Richard  II)  by  his  Letters  Patent  and  by  the  mainprise  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Reynold  de  la  ffeld,  and  Hugh,  son  of  the  same  Reynold  of  County  Meath,”  committed  to 
Joan,  widow  of  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  of  Fieldstown,  the  custody  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said 
Nicholas,  to  answer  for  the  value  of  the  same  by  the  mainprise  aforesaid  (Idem,  20  and  21  Richard 
II,  mem.  11.  See  entry  set  out  in  full  under  Nicholas7  de  la  ffelde  of  Fieldstown).  Here,  after  nearly 
two  centuries  of  separate  homesteads,  the  bonds  of  kinship  between  the  two  branches  of  the  family 
were  still  recognized.  Then  in  1399  “John  Heyne  and  Hugh  de  la  ffelde  put  in  their  place  John 

- ”  (Parchment  torn)  (Idem,  1  Henry  IV,  mem.  54).  The  matter  came  up  again  next  year 

“Hugh  de  la  ffelde  has  letters  of  general  attorney  under  the  names  of  John  Heyne  and  Thomas 
Tuyt”  7  April  1400  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Patent  Roll  1  Henry  IV,  p.  156, 
no.  39).  These  letters  were  probably  because  of  a  contemplated  trip  to  England.  Then  “Meath: 
Robert  Gernon  was  attached  by  one  pig  worth  sixpence  to  answer  unto  Hugh  ffelde  of  a  plea  of  debt  ” 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Various,  345,  mem.  19;  Pleas  at  Trym  on  Thursday  after  the  Purification,  6 
Henry  IV,  1405).  There  is  no  further  mention  of  Hugh  nor  anything  to  show  that  he  left  issue. 


THOMAS7  DE  LA  FFELDE,  son  of  Reynold 6,  Reynold b,  Reynold 4 

The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  1384  when  he  and  Robert  Cusak,  “pledges  and  manucaptors  of 
Andrew  Daundon,  late  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  put  in  their  place  Henry  Cusak  against  the  King  in 
a  plea  of  debt”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls,  7  and  8  Richard  II,  mem.  37;  Trinity,  8  Richard  II).  This 
perhaps  had  some  relation  to  the  matter  in  1380  when  his  father  Reynold  and  others  went  pledge 
for  the  same  Andrew  Daundon.  So  also  he  followed  his  father  when  in  1384,  as  “Thomas  de  la  ffeld, 
son  and  heir  of  Reynold  de  la  ffelde”,  he  was  one  of  the  pledges  and  manucaptors  of  Hugh  Cretynge, 
late  Chief  Sergeant  of  Cross  Meath,  and  put  in  his  place  Robert  Kysshok  against  the  King  in  a  plea 
of  account  (Idem,  8  and  9  Richard  II,  mem.  41).  In  the  same  year,  as  “Thomas,  son  of  Reynold  de  la 
ffeld  ”,  he  was  attached  for  a  debt  to  John  Batman  and  John  fitz  Nicholl,  clerk  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland, 
268,  mem.  1).  In  1389  it  was  found  by  inquisition  that  Richard  Cadell,  Under  Serjeant  in  the  Barony 
of  Duleek,  Meath,  had  summoned  but  did  not  impanel  William  Clifford,  Nicholas  Bodenham  and 
Thomas  de  la  ffeld  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  13  and  14  Richard  II,  mem.  26).  Then  in 
1391  “Thomas  de  la  ffeld  and  others,  summoned  to  be  here  at  a  day  do  not  come,  therefore  in  mercy” 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Various,  291,  mem.  5;  Pleas  at  Trym  on  the  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Valentine,  14  Richard  II).  Again  in  1394  he  and  others  failed  to  appear  when  called  on  a  jury  in  a 
matter  in  Meath  between  the  King  and  Robert  Cusake,  and  were  fined  (Idem,  Various,  305  mem.  9). 
Then  in  1395  he  was  sued  as  “Thomas  ffeld”  for  coming  to  Damaleston  in  County  Dublin  in  1388 
and  there  robbing  David  ffouler,  chaplain,  of  three  cows  and  two  calves  worth  18s.  He  pleaded  par¬ 
don  by  Letters  Patent  of  the  King  dated  18  March  1395  and  was  acquitted  (Idem,  Various,  307, 
mem.  22.  Pleas  at  Naas,  Easter,  18  Richard  II).  This  pardon  was  granted  by  Richard  II  in  person 
when  in  Ireland.  Then  in  Meath,  “Henry  Hill  and  Thomas  ffeld  are  mainpernors  for  Thomas  Ber- 
trame  indicted  for  thefts  at  Ardcath,  in  Upper  Duleek,  and  Baygnoreston ”  (Idem,  307,  mem.  30; 
Pleas  at  Naas,  Trinity,  18-19  Richard  II).  He  served  on  a  jury  again  in  1396  with  William  Clifford 
and  others  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  19  and  20  Richard  II,  mem.  31;  Hilary,  19  Richard  II).  In  a 
Pipe  Roll  for  the  years  1395  to  1401,  under  the  heading  “Meath”  there  are  two  entries  of  6d.  against 
Thomas  ffeld  because  he  did  not  come  when  summoned  (Pipe  Roll  84).  These  may  refer  to  the  years 
1396  and  1399,  when  he  failed  to  appear  when  summoned  on  a  jury  in  the  Liberty  of  Meath  (Plea 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  313,  mem.  8  and  328,  mem.  3).  At  this  time  the  Liberty  of  Meath,  or  lordship  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown,  comprised  the  whole  of  Meath, 
including  the  former  de  Verdon  moiety,  except  the  Cross  lands,  which  remained  under  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  a  sheriff.  Meanwhile  in  1395  Thomas  and  his  brother,  Hugh,  as  already  mentioned,  became 
pledges  and  mainpernors  for  Joan,  the  widow  of  Nicholas  de  la  ffelde  of  ffeldeston  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  20  and  21  Richard  II,  mem.  11,  and  4  Henry  V,  mem.  54).  In  December  of  1401 
the  commons  of  County  Meath  granted  to  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  120  cran- 
nocks  of  wheat  and  120  crannocks  of  oats  to  be  levied  from  the  several  baronies  of  the  county,  and 
commissions  were  issued  to  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  and  to  William  White  of  Rathmolan  (Rathmullan, 
in  the  Parish  of  Donore,  Barony  of  Duleek)  to  make  collections  in  the  Barony  of  Dyuelek  (Calendar 
of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  Ireland,  p.  161  b.,  62,  Patent  Roll,  3  Henry  IV).  A  similar  commission 
was  issued  at  the  same  time  to  Walter  de  la  ffelde  of  Culduff  and  others  for  County  Dublin.  Then 
in  1404  “Thomas  de  la  ffelde”  was  attached  by  one  pig  worth  sixpence  to  answer  to  Bertram  Blake 
of  a  plea  of  trespass,  and  defaulted,  but  Bertram  withdrew  from  his  action  against  “Thomas  ffeld” 
(Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  Various,  345,  mems.  7  and  17;  Pleas  at  Trym).  Between  the  years  1401  and 
1406  Thomas  served,  or  at  least  was  summoned  many  times,  on  juries  and  assizes  in  County  Meath, 
his  name  being  almost  always  spelled  “de  la  ffelde”  (Idem,  Roll  334,  mems.  4  and  7;  337,  mem.  8; 
339,  mem.  6;  345,  mems.  7  and  21;  and  347,  mem.  21;  and  355,  mem.  1).  Finally  at  the  request  of 
Thomas  le  Butler,  Prior  of  St.  John’s:  “Exemption  to  Thomas  de  la  ffyle  (ffelde  in  margin)  for  the 
term  of  his  life  from  serving  on  assizes,  inquisitions,  etc.,  and  from  being  tried  before  any  justice, 
escheator,  commissioner,  etc.,  and  from  becoming  deputy  sheriff,  coroner,  custos  of  the  peace,  stew¬ 
ard,  mayor,  bailiff  or  knight,  etc.”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  13  and  14  Henry  IV,  mem. 
20,  dated  at  Drogheda  12  February,  13  Henry  IV,  1412).  This  exemption  cannot  have  been  simply 
on  the  ground  of  old  age,  as  Thomas  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  about  fifty-six  years  old.  He 
may  have  lived  for  several  years  more,  but  there  is  no  further  mention  of  him,  and  his  successor  is  not 
mentioned  until  1441,  presumably  many  years  after  his  succession.  In  fact,  the  increasing  decay  of 
the  English  power  in  Ireland,  which  seems  to  have  been  arrested  for  the  moment  by  Richard  IPs 
expedition  in  1395,  set  in  again  rapidly  under  the  Lancastrian  kings.  The  fresh  outbreak  of  wars  with 
France,  and  the  long  drawn  Wars  of  the  Roses  which  followed,  engrossed  the  energies  of  England; 
and  Ireland,  even  in  the  places  where  the  King’s  writ  ran,  fell  further  and  further  into  administrative 
chaos.  Thus  the  wonderful  series  of  records,  which  contained  much  of  the  family  history  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  rapidly  deteriorated  and  affords  little  assistance. 


CHRISTOPHER8  FFELD,  son  of  Thomas'1,  Reynold 6 

This  man  was  mentioned  but  once:  “The  King  to  his  justices  of  the  Pleas,  etc.,  commands  that 
Thomas  de  la  ffeld,  Esquire  (armiger),  for  whom  Christopher  ffeld  of  Payneston-Dullard,  Richard 
Laweles  of  Tassagart  (Saggart,  County  Dublin),  William  White  of  Rathmony  (Parish  of  Lusk, 
County  Dublin),  and  Philip,  son  of  Philip  Nettervill  of  Dyueleke,  went  bail  in  chancery  at  Naas, 
under  penalty  of  £100,  that  he  would  not  do  bodily  harm  to  John  Rede  of  Rathtouth  (Ratoath), 
should  be  released  from  prison.”  Dated  at  Naas,  3  July  1441  (Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of 
Ireland,  p.  262,  12,  19  Henry  VI).  The  Thomas  de  la  ffelde  here  mentioned  was  Thomas  of  ffeldeston. 
County  Dublin,  in  whose  biography  this  entry  is  discussed.  Painestown  is  called  Payneston-Dullard 
to  distinguish  it  from  Payneston-Deveneis,  etc.  Painestown-Dullard  was  generally  called  Paynes- 
ton  in  Offernan.  It  lies  next  to  Dullardston  (Dollardstown),  and  the  two  places  were  probably  both 
originally  granted  by  the  elder  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  Adam,  brother  of  Payne  Dullard.  Nothing  further 
is  known  of  this  Christopher.  He  had  issue  two  sons,  Robert  and  Christopher,  of  both  of  whom 
hereafter. 


ROBERT9  FFELD,  son  of  Christopher 8,  Thomas 7 

As  this  man  immediately  follows  Christopher  at  Painestown,  Meath,  and  is  in  turn  succeeded 
by  a  man  named  Christopher,  he  is  here  placed  as  son  of  Christopher.  There  are  but  two  references 
to  him. 

In  1446-47  there  was  a  commission  by  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  Lord  of 
Wigmore,  Clare,  Trim  and  Connaught,  to  William  Bois,  his  justice  for  pleas  before  his  sheriff  of  his 
liberty  of  Meath,  Sir  Richard  Bathe,  Edward  Somerton,  William  Sutton  and  Robert  de  la  Feild, 
appointing  them  with  others  to  take  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin  arraigned  by  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  against  William  Nugent  and  Joan,  his  wife,  concerning  tenements  in  Moyrathe.  Dated 
25  Henry  VI  (Calendar  of  Carew  Manuscripts,  Miscellaneous,  p.  450).  Moyrath  is  in  the  Barony 
of  Lune.  At  this  time  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  through  his  wife,  Ann  Mortimer,  had  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  the  Mortimers  in  Meath;  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  King’s  Lieutenant  in 
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Ireland;  Edward  Somerton  was  second  justice  of  pleas,  and  William  Sutton  was  probably  the  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  of  that  time.  That  Robert  de  la  ffeld  should  have  been  commissioned  on  this  assize 
speaks  well  for  his  standing  among  the  gentry  of  Meath.  Then  on  25  September  1447,  “Robert  de 
la  ffeld,  Armiger,  and  Patron  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Payneston  in  County  Meath,”  presented 
John  Ardagh,  an  Irishman,  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath  to  the  rectory  of  the  said  church  (Statute  Rolls, 
37  Henry  VI,  Berry,  p.  621).  The  Church  of  Painestown  stands  on  the  old  site  in  the  old  graveyard. 
It  is  described  by  Dr.  Healy  in  his  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath  as  “  old  but  practically  rebuilt  in 
1823.”  The  rebuilding  probably  followed  the  old  lines,  for  though  the  present  building  is,  in  the  main, 
a  simple  rectangular  structure  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  it  has  a  curious  recess  or  excrescence  on 
the  south  side,  where,  above  the  family  vault,  at  a  higher  level  than  the  floor  of  the  church,  is  the 
large  pew  of  the  present  lord  of  the  manor.  This  feature,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
from  the  earlier  structure. 

In  the  porch  of  the  church  is  preserved  a  very  remarkable  old  sculptured  stone,  bearing  a  life- 
sized  recumbent  effigy  in  bold  relief.  Unfortunately  the  head  is  wanting,  and  there  is  no  inscription. 
The  arms  are  bent  at  the  elbows,  and  the  hands  lie  across  the  chest.  The  sleeves  are  tight-fitting,  and 
there  is  no  cloak  or  mantle.  The  cotte  and  a  sleeveless  pelisse  hang  down  in  heavy  folds  to  the  ankles, 
and  both  are  confined  by  a  girdle  low  on  the  waist.  The  breasts  are  indicated,  and  the  figure  seems  to 
represent  a  lady.  The  left  foot  lies  upon  the  right.  The  stone  is  edged  all  around  on  the  upper  surface 
with  a  raised  meander  pattern,  perhaps  representing  a  vine  branch.  The  whole  is  evidently  early 
work  and  may  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  monument  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  made  to  be  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  chancel  of  a  church.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  so 
placed  in  the  old  Church  of  Painestown,  and  that  it  represents  the  foundress.  If  this  be  so,  it  may 
commemorate  Tiffania  Dullard,  wife  of  Reynold4  de  la  ffelde,  who  held  the  Manor  of  Painestown 
in  her  own  right  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  through  whom  the  Delafields  acquired 
the  place  and  the  patronage  of  the  church.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  member  of  the  Painestown 
family  as  “armiger.”  It  is  of  interest  that  just  as  there  was  at  Painestown,  County  Meath,  a  parish 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  not  improbably  founded  by  the  Delafeld  family,  so  there  was 
at  Fieldstown,  County  Dublin,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  called  in  the  twelfth  century 
Capella  Ricardi  de  la  ffelde,  and  not  improbably  built  by  the  founder  of  the  family;  and  again,  at 
Felda  or  La  Felde,  in  County  Louth,  afterwards  Haynestown,  a  parish  church,  called  the  Church 
of  Feld  or  Felda,  now  represented  by  the  Church  of  Haynestown,  presumably  occupying  the  an¬ 
cient  site.  Near  this  last  mentioned  church  is  a  moat-encircled  mound,  or  “mote,”  believed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  earthen  defenses  of  the  first  Anglo-Norman  fortress  there,  and  nearer  still  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle;  while  at  Fieldstown  on  the  river  bluff  there  are  the  remains  of  a  mote  and  traces  of  build¬ 
ing  in  a  field  still  called  “the  Mote  Field.”  Whether  there  is  any  similar  earthwork  traceable  in  the 
demesne  of  Beau-Parc,  Painestown,  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  there  is  a  well-preserved  mote  at 
Dollardstown,  at  one  time  held  therewith  and  probably  representing  the  earthworks  of  Adam 
Dullard’s  castle.  A  mote,  a  castle  or  a  castle-site,  and  a  church  founded  or  restored  about  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  more  important  early  Anglo-Norman  sites  in 
the  east  of  Ireland. 


CHRISTOPHER9  FFELD,  son  of  Christopher 8,  Thomas 7 

There  are  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  some  old  manuscripts,  one  of  which,  written 
in  a  difficult  sixteenth  century  hand  (MS.  E.3.2.),  was,  according  to  Ulster’s  Office,  compiled  about 
1580  in  the  time  of  Christopher  Ussher,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  This  document  at  page  71  gives  a  pedi¬ 
gree  of  de  la  ffeld  of  Painstown  in  which  Robert  and  Christopher  are  shown  as  brothers  with  a  dotted 
line  to  indicate  uncertainty.  Another  Trinity  College  manuscript  (MS.  F.4.18,  p.  80)  compiled  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  evidently  copied,  for  the  first  six  generations  at  any  rate,  from  MS.  E.3.2,  but 
the  pedigree  is  carried  down  for  two  generations  further  to  1624.  This  pedigree  also  gives  Robert  as 
elder  brother  of  Christopher  and  indicates  that  he  died  without  issue.  Both  these  pedigrees  omit 
Christopher8,  father  of  Robert  and  Christopher9,  but  the  line  prior  to  Christopher9  was  doubtless 
constructed  from  such  references  as  were  found  in  the  records,  while  those  ancestors  to  whom  no 
references  were  found  were  omitted,  and  others  of  the  name,  even  though  of  a  different  branch,  were 
substituted  in  their  place  to  make  up  the  required  number  of  generations.  According  to  both  these 
manuscripts  Christopher,  father  of  Thomas10  of  Painestown,  married  “Maud,  daughter  and  heir  of 
James  Bath,  Lord  of  Dollardston.”  Through  this  marriage  the  de  la  ffeldes  seem  to  have  had  an 
interest  in  Dollardstown.  John,  grandson  of  Christopher9,  is  described  in  MS.  F.4.18  as  “of  Painston 
and  Dulardston,”  but  in  1538  Gerald  Aylmer,  Chief  Justice,  was  granted  by  Patent  the  Manor  or 
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Lordship  of  Dullardston,  etc.,  in  Meath,  the  estate  of  William  Bathe  of  Dullardston,  attainted  (Pa¬ 
tent  Roll  Ireland,  29  and  30  Henry  VIII,  mem.  10,  Morrin,  p.  37),  probably  for  complicity  in  the 
rebellion  of  silken  Thomas,  and  the  Aylmers  held  it  until  after  1641,  when  James  Aylmer  of  Dullard¬ 
ston  was  outlawed  (Inquis.  Lagenie,  Meath,  no.  4  Car.  II). 

The  first  mention  of  Christopher  in  the  records  is  in  1464,  a  little  over  a  century  before  the  making 
of  the  earlier  T.C.D.  MSS.  “Fines  and  amercements  for  the  Terms  of  Michaelmas  and  Hilary,  4 
Edward  IV :  Christopher  field  of  Payneston,  because  he  did  not  come  when  summoned  on  the  in¬ 
quisition,  6d”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland  452,  mems.  3,  7,  17,  20,  22,  39).  These  entries  seem  to  cover  two 
fines  for  defaults,  one  of  6d.,  the  other  for  12d.,  and  extended  from  1464  to  1468.  In  1469,  “15  May, 
anno  9,  the  Sheriff  of  Meath  had  a  precept  to  distrain  Thomas  Nangle,  Baron  of  Novan  (Navan), 
Alexander  Evere  of  Rathtayne  (Ratain,  Lower  Navan),  Robert  Dillon  of  Alyneston  (Allenstown  in 
the  Parish  of  Martry,  Lower  Navan),  Thomas  White  of  Clongell  (Clongill,  Morgallion),  William  fitz 
John  of  ffyaneston  (Fyanstown,  Upper  Kells),  Christopher  de  la  feld  of  Payneston  and  others, 
electors  of  Edward  Plunket  of  Balrathe,  Esq.,  late  Sheriff  of  Meath,  to  answer  for  the  issues  and 
profits  of  the  said  county  during  the  term  of  the  said  Edward’s  office.  They  plead  the  King’s  par¬ 
don  to  the  said  Edward  and  are  exonerated”  (Memoranda  Rolls  of  Ireland,  9  Edward  IV,  no.  1, 
mem.  15,  and  no.  2,  mems.  20  and  24).  Finally  in  1478,  “Christopher  ffeld  of  Payneston  puts  in  his 
place  Llenry  White,  clerk,  against  Richard  Treves  of  Hacketston  in  a  plea  of  debt”  (Idem,  18 
Edward  IV,  mem.  19).  According  to  T.C.D.  MS.  he  had  two  sons: 

1.  Thomas,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Reynold,  to  whom  beside  the  T.C.D.  MSS.  there  is  but  one  other  reference,  “William 
Darcy,  Knt.,  Sheriff  of  Meath,  in  mercy  for  that  he  did  not  return  the  writ  to  cause  Reynold  ffeld, 
plaintiff,  and  Thomas  Kenweke,  defendant,  to  come,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do”  (Exchequer  Memo. 
Rolls  of  Ireland,  16  Henry  VII,  mem.  3,  1500).  According  to  the  T.C.D.  MSS.  he  had  issue,  Thomas, 
who  died  without  issue,  and  Joan,  who  married  Robert  Travers,  a  tanner  of  Dublin. 

3.  John.  There  was  a  man  of  this  name  mentioned  twice:  “Christopher  Bernewall,  Lord  of 
Trymletston,  tenant  of  three  messuages  and  280  acres  of  land  in  Robertston  next  Kenlys  (Kells), 
County  Meath,  now  for  certain  causes  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  puts  in  his  place  John  de  la 
ffeld,  clerk,  his  attorney  to  answer  wherefore  he  should  not  account  for  the  said  premises  from  the  6th 
of  February  anno  7,”  1494,  (Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  9  Henry  VII,  mems.  12  and  13).  Then  in  1508 
“Patrick  Tuyte  of  Morton,  gent.  (Moortown,  Morgallion)  puts  in  his  place  John  ffeld,  clerk,  against 
John  Tuyte  of  Kentyston,  husbandman  (Kentstown,  Lower  Duleek),  in  a  plea  of  debt”  (Idem,  24 
Henry  VII,  mem.  3).  There  is  no  absolute  proof  of  this  relationship  which  is  inferred  from  the  locality, 
the  Christian  name,  the  spelling  of  the  surname,  the  date  and  the  circumstances  that  he  was  educated 
to  be  clerk  and  attorney. 


THOMAS10  FFELD,  son  of  Christopher 9,  Christopher 8,  Thomas 7 

He  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  records:  “8  November,  1  Henry  VII,  1485,  Walter  Cusake  of 
Gerardeston  (Gerardstown  in  the  Parish  of  Kilearn,  Skreen),  Robert  Cusake  of  Cosyneston  (Cushins- 
town,  Skreen),  William  Wellesley  of  Dengyn,  Esq.1  Mathew  Bathe  of  Colpe,  Christopher  Bellewe  of 
Belleweston,  John  Nettervill  of  Douth,  Thomas  Cusake  of  Monkerston,  Thomas  ffeld  of  Payneston, 
and  others  elect  Mathew  Bathe  of  Rathfegh  (Rathfeigh,  Skreen)  and  Edmund  Goldyng  of  Pierston- 
launday  (in  the  Parish  of  Duleek),  coroners  for  County  Meath”  (Plea  Rolls  of  Ireland,  5  Edward  VI 
195,  3  mem.  1).  According  to  the  Trinity  College  MSS.  he  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Robert 
Cusak  of  Cushinston,  the  Robert  Cusake  mentioned  above,  and  had  issue  two  sons: 

1.  John  “De  la  feild,”  of  whom  hereafter. 

2.  Edmund  ffeld,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  stated  in  these  manuscripts.  He  was,  however,  prob¬ 
ably  the  Edmund  ffield  of  Cousingstown  mentioned  in  a  grant  by  patent  dated  5  April  1546.  “Grant 
for  the  sum  of  £80  Irish  to  Edmond  ffeld  of  Cousingeston,  Patrick  Clinch  of  Skryne,  and  Philip  Pent- 
ney  of  Taveraghte,  gentlemen,  of  the  house  and  scite  of  the  late  Monastery  or  House  of  Friars, 
Preachers  Observants  of  Mountyfernant,  alias  Multyfernane  (now  Multifarnham,  County  West¬ 
meath),2  with  the  church,  etc.,  thereof,  certain  houses,  a  mill  and  all  other  hereditaments  within  the 


1  Dangan  in  the  Parish  of  Laracor,  near  Trim.  This  William  Wellesley  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

2  This  monastery  was  founded  by  William  Delamer  or  De  la  Mar  for  conventual  Franciscans  in,  it  is  said,  1236.  The  ruins 
of  the  church  may  still  be  seen  about  seven  and  one-quarter  miles  north  of  Mullingar.  In  1460  it  was  reformed  by  the  Friars  of 
the  Strict  Observance.  “Although  formally  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII,  those  to  whom  it  was  granted  did  not  dispossess  the 
monks,  who  in  1622  even  attempted  to  establish  a  branch  of  their  society  at  Mullingar.”  The  abbey  became  the  chief  place  in 
which  the  plans  for  the  civil  war  of  1641  were  debated  on  and  settled  (Lewis’s  Topographical  Dictionary,  s.v.  “Multifarnham”). 
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said  scite,  a  small  inclosure,  an  orchard  of  three  acres,  eighteen  acres  of  bogg,  wherein  turf  was  dug, 
twelve  acres  arable,  twenty  acres  pasture,  ten  acres  meadow  and  a  small  close  in  Multyfernane,  and 
all  other  the  possessions  of  said  Monastery  in  Ireland  to  hold  by  the  twentieth  part  of  a  Knight  s  fee 
and  the  rent  of  4s.  in  the  name  of  the  twentieth  part”  (Patent  Roll,  Ireland,  37  Henry  VIII,  mem. 

31,  Morrin,  p.  123).  .  ,  , 

This  Edmund  ffelde  presumably  obtained  some  lands  in  Cushinstown  through  his  mother,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Cusack  of  that  place.  He  and  other  grantees  were  no  doubt  “grantees  to  uses,”  and  the 
following  pardon  probably  relates  to  some  alienation  and  intrusions  connected  with  a  similar  grant  to 
uses-  “Pardon  of  alienation  and  intrusion  to  Thomas  Cusak  of  Lessmolin,  County  Meath,  Knight, 
and  others  including  Edmund  ffelde  of  Cossingestone  and  Nicholas  ffeld  of  Lessmolen  and  any  other 
seised  to  the  use  of  Thomas  Cusak;  10  March  1548  ”  (Fiants,  Edward  VI,  no.  156;  8th  Report  Deputy 
Keeper,  p  42).  Sir  Thomas  Cusack  was  Master  of  the  Rolls  and,  in  1550,  Lord  Chancellor.  Lessmolen 
is  Lismullan  in  the  Barony  of  Skreen.  Nicholas  ffeld  was  son  of  John  ffeld,  Edmund’s  elder  brother. 


JOHN11  FFELD,  son  of  Thomas 10,  Christopher*  M  , 

In  Trinity  College  MS.  F.4.18  he  is  described  as  of  “Painston  and  Dulardston,  and  both  that 
manuscript  and  E.3.2  state  that  he  married  Thomasina,1  daughter  of  James  Dillon  of  Riverston. 
He  was  mentioned  by  Christopher  Cusak,  a  contemporary,  as  John  Feel  of  Paynyston,  in  a  list  of  the 
gentry  of  Meath  in  1511  (MS.  T.C.D.),  and  in  1535,  in  a  letter  from  Henry  VIII  to  his  deputy,  Sir 
William  Skeffington,  ffelde  of  Payneston  is  included  as  one  of  those  to  be  attained  for  complicity  in 
the  rebellion  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  commonly  called  “Silken  Thomas,”2  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
(Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Henry  VIII,  Vol.  IX,  nos.  731,  21)-  But  though  John 
ffelde  of  Painestown  and  some  other  members  of  the  family  were  clearly  implicated  in  “the  rebel¬ 
lion,”  it  does  not  seem  to  be  anywhere  stated  in  the  records  that  he  was  actually  attainted.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Painestown  by  1542  had  passed  to  his  son  Patrick.  In  Holinshed’s  Chronicles  of  Ireland  (p. 
293,  edition  1808)  it  is  stated  that  “Thomas  Fitzgerald  sent  James  Field  of  Luske,  Nicholas  Wafer, 

John  Teeling,  Edward  Roaks,  -  Broad  and  Pursell,  with  an  hundred  soldiers  attendant  on 

them,  as  on  their  Capteins,”  to  besiege  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  The  citizens  at  first  allowed  the  castle 
to  be  besieged,  but  afterwards  shut  the  town  gates  and  captured  Field  and  his  company.  This  James 


1  The  following  skeleton  pedigree,  extracted  from  Archdall’s  edition  of  Lodge’s  Peerage,  (Vol.  IV,  p.  142),  shows  some  of  the 
immediate  relatives  of  Thomasina  Dillon: 


James  Dillon  of  Riverston  Co.  Meath.  =  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Bath  of  Dullardston 


Sir  Bartholomew 
of  Riverston 
Chief  Justice  1532 


Sir  Robert  of  Newtown  = 
Trim.  Atty.  General 
1.545,  Chief  Justice  1558 


Genet  d.  of  Edw.  Barnewall 
of  Crickston 


Thomas  =  Anne  d.  of  Sir  Thos. 
Luttrell,  Chief 
justice  1534 


Sir  Lucas  of  Newtown  = 
&  Moymet. 

Chief  Baron  1572 


Jane  d.  of  James  Bath 
of  Athcarne 


Thomasina  D.  = 


Patrick12  Delafield 
of  Painestown 
(restored) 


John11  Delafelde 
of  Paineston 
attainted  1534-5 


=  Elizabeth  d.  of 
Thomas  Cusack 
of  Gerrards- 
town 


Sir  Robert  Sir  James 

Chief  Justice  1582  Created  Earl  of  Roscommon,  1622 


John13  Delafield  =  Ann  d.  of  Thos.  Fitz  Gerald 
of  Painestown  of  the  Rath 


In  Dean  Butler’s  Notices  of  the  Castle  of  Trim,  etc.  (p.  191)  is  the  following  account  of  the  tomb  of  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  at 
Newtown  near  Trim:  “In  the  ruins  of  the  very  small  parish  church  near  the  Abbey  of  Newtown  are  the  remains  of  a  tomb 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  trusted 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  It  is  an  alter  tomb  with  the  recumbent  figures  of  Sir  Lucas  and  his  lady,  Jane  Bath,  and  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  the  Dillons,  Baths,  and  Barnewalls.”  ... 

2  For  two  generations,  from  1478  to  1533,  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  Earls  of  Kildare,  Garret  Mor  and  Garret  Og,  were  with 
brief  intermissions  Chief  Governors  of  Ireland.  From  time  to  time  each  of  them  was  recalled  on  one  charge  or  another,  but  it 
was  always  soon  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  control  the  Irish  chieftains  when  an  Earl  of  Kildare  was  not  Lord  Deputy,  and 
he  was  accordingly  reappointed.  When,  however,  in  1533  Garret  Og  was  for  the  third  time  summoned  to  England,  he  left  his 
son  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald,  known  from  the  fact  that  his  followers  wore  silken  fringes  on  their  helmets  as  Silken  Thomas,  to 
govern  in  his  absence.  The  latter  on  hearing  —  what  was  not  the  fact  at  the  time  —  that  his  father  had  died  in  prison,  broke 
out  in  rebellion  on  11  June  1534.  He  was  joined  by  O’Conor  Faly  and  other  Irish  chieftains,  besieged  Dublin  ineffectually,  and 
ravaged  the  Butler  territory;  but  at  length  his  Castle  of  Maynooth  was  taken,  and  as  he  failed  to  get  assistance  from  England  s 
enemies  abroad,  in  August,  1535,  the  young  earl  (for  his  father  had  died  in  prison)  surrendered.  On  3  February  1537  he  and  his 
five  uncles  were  hanged. 
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Field  of  Lusk  was,  no  doubt,  a  member  of  the  family  into  which  Katherine,  daughter  of  John  ffelde 
of  Painestown,  was  married,  and  in  an  account  of  William  Brabazon,  the  King’s  under-treasurer 
and  receiver-general  in  Ireland,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle  along  with  Nicholas 
Waffer,  Edward  Rokkes,  William  Purcell  and  others  (Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
Henry  VIII,  Vol.  XII,  Part  II,  no.  1310,  anno  1537).  Then  on  page  297,  Holinshed’s  Chronicles 
go  on  to  state  that  Thomas  Fitzgerald  afterwards  attacked  Dublin,  but  without  success.  “Upon  this 
and  other  considerations,  to  make  as  faire  weather  as  he  could,  he  sent  James  de  la  Hide,  Linne 
(Lince)  of  the  Knocks,  William  Bath  of  Dollardstowne,  Doctor  Trauerse,  Thomas  Field  of  Pains- 
towne,  as  messengers  to  the  citizens  to  treat  with  them  of  a  truce.”  This  Thomas  Field  may  have 
been  a  son  of  John  ffelde  of  Painestown,  or  possibly  the  Christian  name  may  be  an  error  for  John. 
Furthermore,  in  a  letter  from  Robert  Cowley  to  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1536,  after  premising  that  he 
intended  “to  make  a  litell  treatise  or  declaration  concernyng  the  readopting  of  the  King’s  dominion 
in  Ireland,  etc.,”  the  writer  proceeds:  “Such  as  are  within  the  harte  of  the  English  pale  and  wilfully 
did  confederate  with  the  traitor,  that  the  extremitie  of  the  King’s  comon  lawes  be  executed  against 
them.  .  .  .  First  Burnell  of  BalgrifBn,  Talbot  of  Dardeston,  Fele  of  Paynston,  Delahide  of  Moy- 
clare,  Boys  of  the  Calcagh,  Leyns  of  the  Cnok  (now  Summerhill,  near  Trim),  Garland  in  Uriell, 
Thomas  and  Richard  Dillon,  and  a  great  number  besides,  which  shall  come  to  light  in  haste,  be  now 
attainted  by  Parliament.”  To  this  the  editor  adds  a  note:  “This  must  be  by  the  English  Act,  26 
Henry  VIII,  c.  25,  1534,  which  extended  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare’s  comforters,  etc.,  without  naming 
them,  for  of  the  nine  persons  above  named  as  being  (or  to  be)  attainted  the  first  and  fourth  only 
were  included  in  the  Irish  Act  of  Attainder,  28  Henry  VIII,  c.  1,  1537.”  But  though  the  language 
of  Cowley’s  letter  is  perhaps  not  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  the  writer  seems  to  be  advising  what 
should  be  done  and  not,  as  the  editor  seems  to  imply,  stating  what  had  actually  been  done.  Certainly 
the  Irish  Act  of  Attainder  nowhere  mentions  the  name  of  John  ffelde.  Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  biography  of  his  son  Patrick,  it  would  seem  that  John  was  attainted. 

In  the  account  of  William  Brabazon  before  mentioned,  there  is  an  entry  of  “arrearages  due  from 
John  ffelde,  late  receiver  of  Arduithan.”  The  place  name  is  a  blundering  form  of  Ardmulchan  on  the 
Boyne,  near  Painestown  —  a  manor  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  For  in  the  rental  book  of  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  commenced  in  1518,  is  the  entry:  “The  manor  of  Ardmulgan  sett  to  John 
ffele”  (Journal  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  1858-59  p.  308).  This  was  the  ninth  Earl 
of  Kildare,  who  was  in  prison  in  London  in  1534  when  his  son,  Silken  Thomas,  broke  out  in  rebellion. 
As  regards  Ardmulchan,  therefore,  he  was  John  de  la  ffeldes,  lord,  and  this  relationship  may  have 
induced  John  to  join  in  the  rising. 

According  to  MS.  E.3.2,  John  ffelde  and  Thomasine  Dillon  had  four  children: 

1.  Patrick,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Nicholas  of  Lismullen  in  the  Barony  of  Skreen,  who  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
conveyance  of  the  Advowson  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Paynestown  to  his  brother 
Patrick:  “Last  day  of  February,  1545,  Edward  Bishop  of  Meath,  Thomas  Dillon,  Nicholas  fheld 
and  Robert  Cocks,  County  Meath  —  A  like  license  to  the  said  Bishop  of  Meath  with  the  assent  of 
his  clergy  to  grant  and  alienate  the  said  Advowson  and  presentation  of  the  said  Church  of  Paynestown 
to  Thomas  Dillon  of  Riverston,  Nicholas  ffelde  of  Lismullen,  gentleman,  and  Robert  Cocks,  Rector 
of  Rathwere  and  their  Heirs  ”  (Abstracts  of  the  Rolls  of  Chancery ;  Styled,  Records  of  the  Rolls  Ulster’s 
Office,  Vol.  I,  p.  89).  For  the  subsequent  grant  of  the  advowson  to  Patrick,  his  brother,  see  under 
Patrick12.  Also  the  following  entry,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  to  the  use 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cusack  of  Lismullen:  “Pardon  of  alienation  and  intrusion  to  Thomas  Cusak  of 
Lessmolen,  County  Meath,  knight,  and  others  including  Edmund  ffelde  of  Cossingeston  and  Nicholas 
ffeld  of  Lessmolen,  and  any  other  seised  to  the  use  of  Thomas  Cusake”  (Fiants  Edward  VI,  no.  156, 
10  March  1548,  8th  Report  Deputy  Keeper,  p.  42).  For  the  persons  mentioned  see  under  Thomas10 
ffelde.  According  to  T.C.D.  MS.  E.3.2.  Nicholas  had  three  children,  Thomas,  Patrick  and  Katherine. 

3.  Elizabeth  who  married - Brone  and  had  issue  William,  Richard  and  Thomas. 

4.  Katherine,  who  married  John  “de  la  feild”  of  Lusk,  son  of  Michael  “de  la  feild”  of  Lusk, 
and  his  wife,  Margaret,  widow  of  John  Denny. 

It  appears  from  the  Culduff  pedigree  in  T.C.D.  MS.  E.3.2,  p.  47,  that  this  Margaret,  who  married 
secondly  Michael  Delafield  of  Lusk,  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  Delafield  of  Culduff,  who  married 
Margaret  Owen.  Her  first  husband  is  there  given  as  John  Dennes,  and  to  her  marriage  with  him  is 
appended  the  following  note:  “The  said  Margaret  Delafield  after  the  death  of  John  Dennes  toke  to 
husb.  Michal  Delafield  of  Luske”;  then  without  any  clear  sign  of  affiliation,  the  note  proceeds: 
“John  Delafield,  husb.  to  Kateren  Delafield,  doghter  to  Jo.  of  Painstown  and  to  Thomasine  Dillon.” 
A  comparison  of  the  two  lines  of  Culduff  and  Painestown,  however,  wTould  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
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the  husband  of  Katherine  Delafield  was  a  generation  younger  than  is  suggested  in  MS.  E.3.2,  and 
plainly  stated  in  MS.  F.4.18.  However,  this  may  have  been,  the  John  who  married  Katherine  was 
presumably  the  “John  Held  of  Lusk”  mentioned  in  the  Plea  Rolls  of  1545  (Excerpta  of  the  Plea 
Rolls,  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  IV,  p.  403),  and  the  “John  ffelde  of  Lusk,”  who  in  1553  was  one  of  the 
trustees  to  the  use  of  Christopher  Barnewall  of  Gracedieu,  who  was  descended  maternally  from  the 
Delafields  of  Fieldstown  (Calendar  of  Patent  Roll,  Ireland,  1  Mary,  mem.  23,  Morrin,  p.  315). 
According  to  MS.  F.4.18,  John  and  Katherine  Delafield  of  Lusk  had  a  son,  John,  who  married  Mary 
Furlong.  He  was  probably  the  John  Held,  who  with  Christopher  Fagan,  enfeoffed  Mathew  Handcock 
of  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Lusk  to  the  use  of  Thomas  Fagan  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1599 
(Inquisitiones  Lagenie,  Co  Dublin,  no.  32,  Jac.  I,  1617). 


PATRICK12  FFELD,  son  of  John n,  Thomas10,  Christopher 9 

He  first  appears  in  the  following  entry:  “The  26th  day  of  January  this  term  (Hilary  1542) 
cometh  here  before  the  barons  of  this  Exchequer  Patrick  ffelde  of  Payniston,  gent.,  and  exhibits  unto 
the  court  these  charters  and  demands  that  they  be  enrolled”;  then  follow  the  deeds,  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned,  of  entail  of  Culduff  made  in  1327  by  Robert  de  la  ffelde  of  Culduff  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls 
of  Ireland,  33  Henry  VIII,  mem.  45).  On  7  July  1542  a  commission  was  directed  to  Christopher 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Roland  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  Patrick  ffelde  of  Payneston,  to  ascertain  the 
possessions  of  the  late  convent  or  house  of  nuns  of  Kylcrevet1 * * *  in  Connaught,  to  receive  a  surrender 
thereof,  to  survey  and  value  its  possessions,  and  suppress  it  if  necessary”  (Calendar  Patent  Rolls, 
Ireland,  34  Henry  VIII,  mem.  7,  Morrin,  p.  93).  On  30  May  1545  the  Crown  granted  “license  to 
Edward,  Bishop  of  Meath,  true  patron  of  the  parish  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Paynestown, 
that  with  the  consent  of  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese  he  might  grant  and  alien  the  Advowson  thereof 
to  Patrick  Delafelde  of  Paynestown  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  whether  said  Advowson  was  held 
of  the  Crown  or  of  any  others,  without  lett  or  Disburbance,  and  also  a  License  to  the  said  Bishop  and 
to  James  Humphrey  then  Rector  of  the  said  Church  that  they  and  either  of  them  might  grant  to  the 
said  Patrick  and  his  assigns  a  Messuage,  a  Tower  or  Fortress,  with  a  Curtelage  and  Dove  House, 
Orchard  and  Croft  containing  two  acres  of  land  in  Paynestown,  being  the  Manse  belonging  to  the 
Rectory  of  the  said  Church.”  The  “tower  or  fortress”  and  an  old  walled  garden  still  exist  near  the 
rectory.  Also  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1546,  “A  like  License  to  Robert  Eustace,  Prebendary  of 
Malahiedret  (Mulhuddart) ,  and  John  Dillon  of  Dublin,  gent.,  to  grant  the  said  Advowson,  etc.,  to 
said  Patrick  Delafelde,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns.”  Then  10  April  1546  “A  like  License  to  James  Umprey, 
Rector  of  said  Paynestown  and  his  successors  and  said  Delafelde,  true  patron  of  said  Church,  and  his 
Heirs,  to  alien  and  give  to  Edward,  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  his  successors  a  yearly  pension  of  rent  of 
£20  Irish  out  of  said  Rectory”  (Lodge’s  MS.,  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin,  Vol.  I,  p.  87,  from  Patent 
Rolls,  Ireland,  37  Henry  VIII,  mems.  4  and  31,  Morrin,  p.  116  and  123).  Finally  at  some  date  between 
the  years  1542  and  1551,  William  Blechynton  assigned  to  Patrick  ffelde  of  Payneston  a  lease  of  the 
manor  of  Ardmulchan,  County  Meath,  which  he  held  for  twenty-one  years  at  a  rent  of  £37  per 
annum  (Excerpts  from  the  Pipe  Rolls,  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  II,  p.  375). 

All  the  above  entries  can  best  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  John  de  la  ffelde  had  been 
actually  attainted,  and  that  his  son,  Patrick,  was  being  restored  to  his  father’s  lands  and  rights.  The 
entail  of  Culduff  was  probably  put  on  record  when  Patrick  was  proving  the  ancient  title  of  his 
ancestors  to  Painestown  and,  as  we  have  suggested  under  Robert5  of  Culduff,  there  may  at  this  time, 
1542,  have  been  a  probability  of  a  failure  of  heirs  male  under  the  entail,  in  which  case  Patrick  might 
have  made  good  a  claim  to  Culduff  as  heir  of  Robert’s  father.  The  next  entry  shows  that  by  its  date 
he  was  already  in  acknowledged  possession  of  Painestown.  Then  a  little  later  the  advowson  of  the 
Church  of  Painestown  and  the  manse,  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  were  restored  to  him,  and 
the  lease  of  Ardmulchan,  which  as  we  have  seen  had  been  granted  to  his  father  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 

1  This  was  a  Benedictine  nunnery  founded  about  the  year  1200  a.d.  by  Cathol  Crovderg  (Red-Hand)  King  of  Connaught: 

(Ware’s  Antiquities,  where  the  name  of  the  nunnery  is  more  correctly  given  as  Kilcreunata).  It  is  stated  in  Harris’s  edition  of 
Ware  that  the  nunnery  was  granted,  after  the  dissolution,  to  the  Earl  of  Clanricard.  For  some  confirmation  of  this  last  state¬ 
ment,  see  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  Ireland,  (3  Elizabeth,  mem.  12  dorso  Morrin  no.  92),  where  it  is  called  Kilcrenaught,  and  it 
is  recorded  that  the  Queen,  on  being  informed  of  the  value  thereof,  would  be  pleased  that  the  deputy  should  make  a  grant  of 
the  same  to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard.  The  place-name  is  now  written  Kilcreevanty,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilbeanan,  in 

County  Galway,  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Tuam,  where  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery  may  still  be  seen.  The  name  is  thus 
explained  by  Joyce  (Names  of  Places,  Vol.  II,  p.  28):  “The  Irish  form  of  the  name,  as  we  find  it  preserved  in  the  Four  Mas¬ 

ters,  is  Cill-Craebhnatt,  Creevnat's  Church.  Craebhnatt  was  a  saint  whose  name  signifies  Tittle  branch’  (craebh);  but,”  he 
adds,  “I  do  not  know  her  history.”  Under  the  year  1301  the  Annals  of  Ulster  have  the  entry,  “Finola,  daughter  of  Felin 

O'Conor,  abbess  of  Cell-Craebhnada,  rested  in  Christ.” 
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was  also  assigned  to  him.  The  years  1540-42  saw  not  only  the  extinguishment  of  the  last  flickers  of 
the  Geraldine  Rebellion,  but  also  the  submission  of  all  the  principal  Irish  Chieftains  to  Henry  VIII, 
and  the  general  appeasement  of  the  country.  The  marriage  connection  with  the  Cusacks  must  have 
assisted  Patrick  in  his  claim.  His  cousin.  Sir  Thomas  Cusack  of  Cushinstown,  was  master  of  the  rolls 
and  was  in  high  favor  with  the  Crown,  and  his  wife,  to  whom  the  dates  indicate  that  he  was  already 
married,  was  also  a  Cusack.  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  Patrick’s  father  had  been  attainted  and 
his  lands  confiscated  in  consequence  of  his  complicity  in  the  rebellion  of  1534-35,  and  that  Painestown 
was  restored  to  Patrick  in  or  about  the  year  1542. 

In  Trinity  College  MS.  F.4.18,  p.  80,  it  is  stated  that  this  Patrick  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cusak  of  Geralston  (Gerardstown  in  the  barony  of  Skreen,  County  Meath),  and  this  agrees 
with  the  statement  in  Archdall’s  edition  of  Lodge’s  Peerage,  under  St.  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Howth  (Vol. 
Ill,  p.  192),  from  which  it  further  appears  that  her  mother,  Thomas  Cusack’s  wife,  wTas  Anne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Nicholas  St.  Lawrence,  sixteenth  Baron  of  Howth.  According  to  the  same  T.C.D.  MS.,  their 
issue  were: 

1.  John,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

2.  Elizabeth,  married  Patrick  Goolde. 

3.  Robert,  married  Thomasine  Verdon  (T.C.D.  MS.  F.4-18).  This  was  perhaps  the  “Robert 
de  Lafeild  of  Knockbuy,  County  Monaghan,  of  ye  family  of  Painston,”  mentioned  in  T.C.D.  MS. 
F.3.27,  p.  50,  where  it  is  also  stated  that  he  was  father  of  James  of  Derrynashally  (Derrynashalog  in 

the  Barony  of  Trough)  County  Monaghan,  who  married  Mary  daughter  of  Art  oge  O’Neal  of - 

in  County  Tyron,  gent.,  and  died  19  February  1638-9  without  issue  (Funeral  Entries,  Ulsters  Office, 
Vol.  V,  p.  625).  This  family  seems  to  have  been  among  the  few  Anglo-Irish  “Planters”  in  County 
Monaghan,  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Nearly  all  the  country 
was  divided  amongst  the  clansmen.  In  an  inquisition  taken  at  Monaghan  on  23  March  1638-9  it  was 
found  that  this  James  De  la  Field  died  seised  of  about  twenty  tates  of  land  (one  tate  equaled  sixty 
acres)  in  County  Monaghan,  including  Derryneshalge  and  Derrygouloughtragh,  and  that  Edward 
De  la  Field,  his  blood-relation  (consanguineus)  and  next  heir,  was  forty  years  of  age  and  married 
(Inquisitiones  Ultenie,  Monaghan,  no.  104,  Car.  I),  and  an  inquisition  taken  in  1640  found  that  his 
widow,  Maria  Ny  Neale,  was  dowered  in  a  third  of  all  his  lands,  and  had  married  Brian  O’Neale  with¬ 
out  the  King’s  license  (Idem,  no.  110).  According  to  the  will  of  James  De  la  Field,  as  summarized  in 
Ulster’s  Office  (Wardships  and  Liveries,  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  II,  p.  21),  he  left  two  tates  to  his  wife  for 
life  in  the  name  of  dower,  remainder  to  Christopher  Delafield  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  remainder  to 
William  Delafield,  his  elder  brother  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  remainder  to  Symon  Delafield.  It 
is  also  stated  in  the  same  place  that  Edward  Delafield,  son  of  Christopher,  had  livery  on  28  Septem¬ 
ber  1639,  paying  a  fine  of  £50  (Idem,  Vol.  I,  p.  45).  It  seems  that  at  the  date  of  the  inquisition  Chris¬ 
topher  Delafield  was  dead,  and  that  his  son,  Edward,  was  next  heir  male  under  the  will.  The  Simon 
mentioned  in  the  will  was  presumably  Simon’5  of  Painestown,  with  whom,  on  the  above  supposition, 
Edward  the  heir  was  contemporary.  There  are  also  notices  in  the  Monaghan  inquisitions  of  this 
period  of  a  James  Field  or  Fyeld,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  James  de  la  Field  of 
Derrynashalag.  He  was  engaged  in  several  dealings  with  land  there.  In  one  of  these,  Thomas  Gernon 
of  Mollinstowne,  County  Louth,  and  others  of  the  name  and  county  were  found  to  have  enfeoffed 
James  Fyeld  in  1616  of  certain  lands  (Inq.  U.  no.  7,  Charles  I),  which  James  Field  in  1630  alienated  to 
James  Fleminge  (Idem,  no.  45,  Charles  I).  This  serves  to  connect  the  parties  with  an  inquisition 
taken  at  Ardee  in  Louth,  from  which  it  appears  that  Thomas  Gernon  died  on  9  November  1629, 
seised  of  Moylenstown,  County  Louth,  and  that  James  Gernon,  his  son  and  heir,  granted  the  premises 
at  Moylenstown,  etc.,  to  James  Delafyeld  of  Gowlerye  in  County  Monaghan,  his  executors  and  as¬ 
signs  for  a  term  of  seventy-nine  years  (Idem,  County  Louth,  no.  39,  Charles  I).  Gowlerye  is  probably 
a  shortened  and  perhaps  corrupt  form  of  Derrygowletragh,  one  of  the  places  held  by  James  De  la 
Field  with  Derrynashalag.  The  Irish  place-names  in  Monaghan  must  have  puzzled  the  Anglo-Irish 
scribes  to  take  down  from  word  of  mouth.  Several  of  them  commence  with  Derry,  meaning  a  wood. 
Derrynashalag  means  “the  wood  of  the  hunting”  (In  Irish,  Doire  na  Sealg)  and  the  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Parish  of  Donagh  and  Barony  of  Trough,  Co.  Monaghan.  Derrygouloughtragh  and 
Derrygowletragh  seem  to  be  compounded  of  Doire,  a  wood,  gabbal  (pronounced  gowl)  a  fork,  i.e. 
where  two  rivers  meet;  or  perhaps  more  probably  gual,  i.e.  charcoal,  i.e.  the  wood  of  the  charcoal¬ 
burning;  the  latter  part  of  the  names  meaning  upper  and  lower  respectively.  The  place  seems  to  be 
now  known  by  the  shortened  form  Derrygola.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  family  in  Monaghan. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  survive  the  massacre  of  1641. 

4.  Thomas.  This  was  probably  the  Thomas  Delafield  of  Painestown  mentioned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pardon:  “Pardon  to  Thomas  Cusake  of  Gerrardiston  County  Meath,  late  sheriff  of  the  county, 
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Richard  Cusake  late  of  Brananston,  Nicholas  Cusake  of  Drakeston,  Walter  Cusake  of  Kelles  and 
Thomas  Delafield  of  Painston,  gentlemen,  and  Tirlaugh  duffe  of  Knighteston,  kern,  all  in  County 
Meath.  Provided  that  within  six  months  they  appear  before  commissioners  in  their  county  and  give 
security  to  keep  the  peace  and  answer  at  sessions  when  called  upon.  Fine  £6  4  November  XIX,” 
1577  (Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  no.  3136;  Thirteenth  Report  Deputy  Keeper,  p.  52). 

5.  John,  who  married  Ann  daughter  of  Thomas  Cadell  of  Harbetston  (Herbertstown, 
Duleek) . 

6.  William. 

7.  Katherine,  who  married  Nicholas  Conne. 

8.  Mary  or  Maria. 


JOHN13  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Patrick12,  John11,  Thomas 10 

There  are  no  references  to  this  man  other  than  those  from  the  office  of  Ulster  King  of  Arms  and 
from  Trinity  College  Manuscripts.  But  these  entries  were  made  shortly  after  his  death  and  are 
probably,  therefore,  accurate  and  complete.  According  to  these,  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  fitz 
Gerald  of  the  Rath,  in  the  Parish  of  Greenoge,  County  Meath  who  died  10  February  1624,  had 
married  John  Delafield  of  Painestown,  County  Meath,  and  left  issue  her  surviving  Robert,  Patrick, 
Mary,  Jane,  Margaret  (T.C.D.  MSS.  F.3.27,  p.  8).  A  similar  Funeral  Entry  in  Ulster’s  Office  adds 
the  arms  “Or  a  Lion  rampant  Gu.  armed  and  langued  Az.  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  trefoil  of 
the  field.  Impaling  Erm.  on  a  Saltire  Gu.  five  annulets  Arg.,  a  mullet  Sa.  for  cadency.”  The  impale¬ 
ment  and  mark  of  cadency  were  doubtless  for  fitz  Gerald.  These  arms  of  de  la  field  are  doubtless  the 
same  borne  by  his  great-grand-uncle,  Robert9  field,  who  had  been  called  “armiger”  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  and  which  had  probably  been  borne  by  the  Painestown  family  for 
many  previous  generations.  These  arms  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Fieldstown  family  by 
adding  the  charge  on  the  shoulder  of  the  lion,  thus  indicating  a  junior  branch  of  the  family.  As  noted 
hereafter,  the  cadet  lines  of  the  Painestown  family  seem  to  have  adopted  further  distinction  for  their 
several  branches. 

According  to  T.C.D.  MS.  F.4.18,  p.  80,  this  John  and  Anne  had  eight  children. 

1.  Christopher,  who  died  without  issue. 

2.  Robert,  an  account  of  whom  follows. 

3.  Patrick.  This  man  is  probably  the  man  mentioned  in  the  Blackney  pedigree,  Ulster’s  Office, 
where  he  is  called  Esquire  and  said  to  have  been  of  Coundrumby,  County  Cork,  and  to  have  had  a 
daughter,  Eleanor,  who  married  William  Blackney,  Esquire  (Pedigrees  Ulster’s  Office,  Vol.  VIII, 

P-  56)’  ....  .  . 

It  appears  from  an  inquisition  taken  on  16  May  1623  that  William  Blackny,  son  and  heir  of 

George  Blackny,  was  born  in  1582  (Inquisitiones  Lagenie,  Dublin,  no.  53,  James  I),  and  from  another 
inquisition,  taken  on  8  November  1632,  it  appears  that  he  died  on  15  September  1631,  leaving  a  son 
and  heir,  George,  aged  nineteen  years  and  ten  months  (and  therefore  born  in  1611),  and  a  widow, 
Eleanor  Blackny,  who  by  his  deed  executed  shortly  before  his  death  was  entitled  for  her  life  to  his 
house  and  premises  within  the  Manor  of  Swords  (Idem,  no.  31,  Charles  I).  This  widow  was  clearly 
the  Eleanor  Delafield,  wife  of  William  Blackny  and  mother  of  George,  mentioned  in  the  Blackny 
pedigree,  and  we  may  fix  her  marriage  as  having  taken  place  in  1610,  or  very  shortly  before  that  date. 
Her  father,  Patrick  Delafield,  was,  therefore,  very  probably  the  Patrick  who  is  mentioned  in  T.C.D. 
MS.  F.4.18,  p.  80,  as  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  John13  Delafield  of  Painestown.  Dates  and  names 
exactly  suit.  This  Patrick  seems  to  have  settled  in  County  Cork,  but  the  place-name  “Coundrumby” 
has  not  been  identified,  and  seems  corrupt.  Further  inquisitions  show  that  George  Blackny  was  at¬ 
tainted  after  the  rebellion  of  1641  (Idem,  nos.  5  and  7,  Charles  II). 

4.  Thomas. 

5.  Nicholas. 

6.  Mary.  She  was  probably  the  wife  of  Richard  Stanley  of  Fennor  in  County  Meath,  who  died 
on  27  October  1598,  leaving  a  son,  Walter,  twelve  years  of  age,  and  his  widow,  “Mary  de  la  ffeele,” 
who  had  dower  in  his  lands  (Inquisitiones  Lagenie,  Meath,  no.  73,  Jac.  I.  Taken  at  Ratoath,  18 
October  1624). 

7.  Margaret. 

8.  Jane. 

Of  these  Christopher,  Thomas  and  Nicholas  seem  to  have  died  before  1624,  the  date  of  their 
mother’s  death. 
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ROBERT14  DELAFIELD,  son  of  John13,  Patrick1*,  John11 

Besides  the  mention  of  him  in  the  T.C.D.  MS.  and  in  the  Funeral  Entries,  Ulster’s  Office,  stated 
in  the  account  of  his  father,  his  name  is  found  in  a  lengthy  and  valuable  document  preserved  at 
Lambeth  among  the  Carew  MSS.,  headed  “A  Perambulation  of  Leinster,  Meath  and  Louth,  of  which 
consists  the  English  Pale.”  It  is  dated  by  Sir  George  Carew,  1596.  The  gentry  of  the  Barony  of 
Duleek  are  here  transcribed  from  it  in  full,  as  showing  the  principal  immediate  neighbors  of  the 
Painestown  family  in  the  barony,  many  of  whom,  or  their  predecessors,  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  work: 

“Duleeke  —  Lord  of  Gormanstowne  (Preston),  Lord  of  Trimletstowne  (Barnwall),  Justice  Bath 
of  Athcarne,  Richard  Caddell  of  the  Nall,  Robert  Caddell  of  Herberstowne,  John  Dracott  of  Nor- 
manton,  George  Darcy  of  Platten,  Robert  Preston  of  Rogerstowne,  Talbot  of  Dardistowne,  Richard 
Bellame  of  Donakernie,  Richard  Stanley  of  (Fennor),  Edward  Tallon  of  the  same,  Richard  Aylmer 
of  Dollardston,  Robert  Delaffeeld  of  Painstone,  Lawrence  Tafe  of  Ardmolchan,  John  Chivers  of 
Mastostone  (Macetown),  Christopher  Bathe  of  Rathfeigh,  James  Dillon  of  Balgeeth,  John  Cusake 
of  Cusingstone,  Walter  Gowlding  of  Pierstone,  Patrick  Moore  of  Duleeke,  Richard  Plunkett  of  the 
Boles,  Thomas  Kent  of  Dainstone,  Thomas  Hamling  of  Smythstone,  Patrick  White  of  Flemington,  the 
Corporation  of  Dowleeke,  Sir  John  Bellewe  of  Bellewestowne,  Sir  Edward  Moore,  Birt  of  Tullock.” 

Most  of  the  above  names,  including  “Field  of  Payneston,  ”  and  many  others  are  to  be  found  in  a 
MS.  entitled  “The  Description  of  Ireland  as  it  is  in  hoc  anno  1598,”  edited  by  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J., 
in  1848  (p.  99).  This  Robert  was  also  no  doubt  the  Field  of  Painstown,  who  was  required  to 
furnish  one  mounted  archer  for  “The  General  Hosting  appointed  to  meet  at  ye  hill  of  Tarrah  on  the 
24th  of  September  1593”  (Trinity  College  Dublin,  MS.  F.1.18,  p.  179). 

He  was  succeeded  in  Painestown  by  Simon  de  la  ffield,  presumably  his  son,  of  whom  an  account 
follows. 

Robert  was  probably  also  the  father  of  “Anne,  daughter  of - Field  of  Painstown,”  who,  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  Funeral  Entries  in  Ulster’s  Office  (Vol.  VII,  p.  603),  married  Robert  Bellew  of  Dona- 
more  (Donaghmore),  County  Louth,  brother  of  Sir  John  Bellewe  of  Bellewstown,  above  mentioned, 
who  appears  to  have  been  born  in  1571  (Inquisitiones  Lagenie,  Louth,  no.  6,  James  I).  This  Robert 
Bellew  died  in  January,  1638,  without  issue. 

The  Robert  de  la  ffelde  of  Paynston,  Ireland,  late  of  Staple  Inn,  admitted  to  Gray’s  Inn,  London, 
on  17  August  1594,  was  probably  another  of  his  children. 


SIMON16  DELAFIELD,  son  of  Robert u,  John13,  Patrick 12 

This  Simon  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  hold  Painestown.  He  was  mentioned  in  an  isolated  entry 
in  T.C.D.  MS.  G.1.18,  p.  80,  as  “  Simon  de  la  feildde  Painstown  1639.”  He  was  presumably  the  Symon 
to  whom  James  Delafield  of  Derrynashallog,  by  his  will,  dated  27  December  1638,  left  the  ultimate 
remainder  in  his  lands  on  the  failure  of  heirs  in  his  immediate  family,  as  mentioned  under  Patrick12. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  1641,  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  Ulster,  and  in  the  course  of  the  troublous  years 
that  followed  up  to  the  Restoration  in  1660  Simon  was  one  of  those  whose  lands  were  confiscated. 
The  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  (Public  Record  Office,  Dublin),  under  East  Meath  County, 
Painestown  Parish,  has  the  following  entry: 

“Symon  Dellafield,  Irish  Papist,  Painestown,  467A.  OR.  20R:  Charles  Fleetwood”  (Certificate 
and  Patent,  Act  of  Settlement). 

Charles  Fleetwood,  who  thus  obtained  Painestown,  was  the  well-known  parliamentary  general. 
He  married  Cromwell’s  daughter,  Ireton’s  widow,  in  1653,  and  was  made  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland  by  his  father-in-law.  He  did  not  long  retain  Painestown,  however,  which  soon  passed  to 
Oliver  Lambart,1  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cavan,  and  has  remained  in  his  family  ever  since,  the 
demesne  having  been  renamed  Beau-Parc.  The  view  from  the  modern  house,  overlooking  the  River 
Boyne  as  it  flows  between  steep  wooded  banks  towards  Slane  and  Drogheda,  is  one  of  great  beauty. 

What  Simon  Delafield’s  offence  was  —  whether  it  was  anything  more  than  loyalty  to  his  King 
and  Faith  —  and  what  became  of  the  unfortunate  man  is  not  known.  He  had  many  companions  in 
misfortune  among  the  old  Anglo-Irish  landholders,  but  few  of  them  could  have  traced  their  titles 
through  so  many  generations  of  ancestors. 

The  last  mention  of  any  member  of  this  family  is  in  the  “Claims  of  the  Innocents,”  1662-63, 
Armagh,  which  states: 

“3  April  1663  —  John  Delafield  claims  the  lands  of  Painstown,  County  Meath.”  Who  this  John 
was  does  not  appear. 

1  His  descendant  Richard  Lambart,  Earl  of  Cavan,  in  1814,  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  William  Arnold  and  Martha 

Delafield,  his  wife.  See  under  John 18  Delafield. 
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DE  LA  FFELDE  OF  MULLAGHFIN 

It  would  seem  that  this  family  was  a  cadet  line  of  the  Delafields  of  Painstown,  but  their  exact 
relationship  does  not  appear.  Their  property  was  in  the  Barony  of  Duleek  and  not  far  irom  Pains- 
town.  The  first  known  member  of  this  family  may  have  been  a  son  of  Hugh,  younger  son  of  Reynold6 
de  la  ffelde,  or  a  younger  brother  of  Christopher8.  The  only  known  references  to  them  are  as  follows: 

“Robert  Held,  Esquire,  came  here  before  the  Barons  the  19th  day  of  April,  this  Term,  and  paid  a 
fine  of  4s.  for  two  parts  of  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  one  carucate  of  land  in  Molaghfene  (Mul- 
laghfin  in  the  Parish  and  Barony  of  Duleek),  County  Meath,  from  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  anno  23,  till  the  Tuesday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Ambrose  next  following  (8  September 
1444-7  April  1445),  on  account  of  his  absence  from  Ireland,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  of 
Richard  II,  against  absentees”  (Exchequer  Memo.  Rolls  of  Ireland,  23  Henry  VI,  mem.  47).  The 
other  third  part  of  this  property  may  have  been  held  in  dower  by  his  mother.  In  1547  there  is  an  entry 
of  the  pardon  of  Nicholas  Field  of  Malafene,  gent.  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Morrin,  38  Henry  VIII, 
p.  131),  and  in  MS.  F.1.21,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  a  list  of  names  of  about  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  occurs  the  entry,  “Estmeath  or  Meath,  Delafeilde  of  Malafin.”  This  was  clearly 
Mullaghfin,  and  the  entries  show  that  a  branch  of  the  family  held  lands  here  for  some  generations  at 
least. 
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